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INTRODUCTION    TO 
VOLS.    XXXVI.    AND    XXXVII 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  letters  from  Ruskin  to  his 
friends.  They  are  arranged  chronologically^  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  volumes  corresponding  with  a  division  in  his  ]ife — namely,  his  ac* 
oeptance  of  the  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford.  Volume  XXXVI. 
thus  contains  Letters  written  from  his  earliest  years  up  to,  and  includ- 
ing, 1869;  Volume  XXXVII.,  Letters  from  1870  to  the  end. 

The  mass  of  Letters  which  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editors  is  very  great.  Some  explanation  may  be  desirable  of  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  selection. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  Ruskin^s  Letters  have  pre- 
viously appeared,  and  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  this  Complete 
Edition  to  include  them  all.  The  letters,  or  extracts  from  letters, 
hitherto  published  are,  however,  of  very  varying  interest.  It  has,  there- 
fore, seemed  well  to  place  in  the  main  body  of  these  two  volumes  (here- 
after called  the  ^^ Principal  Collection^)  only  such  as  are  of  general 
interest;  the  remainder  being  printed  in  a  ^^Bibliographical  Appendix^ 
at  the  end  of  Volume  XXXVH. 

The  selection,  from  printed  and  hitherto  unprinted  sources,  of 
letters  for  the  Principal  Collection  has  been  governed  by  three  factors. 
The  first  is  biographical  interest,  and  the  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  leave  no  year,  or  important  episode,  in  Ruskin^s  life  or  work — and 
no  aspect  of  his  character  or  interests,  nor  any  of  his  princifml  friend- 
ships—without its  illustrative  letter.  These  volumes  contain,  therefore^ 
an  Autobiography  of  Ruskin  as  told  in  his  Letters  from  his  earliest 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age.  They  assist  towards  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  man  that  Ruskin  was,  with  his 
singularly  delicate  nature  and  responsive  genius;  they  reveal  the  gift 
that  was  in  him  for  receiving  dear  and  true  impressions,  for  thinking 
these  through  and  out,  and  then  for  clothing  them  in  the  right  and 
adequate  words— whether  it  is  conduct,  or  whether  it  is  art,  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  or  the  experiences  and  emotions,  bitter  and  sweet,  of  his 
own  innermost  heart  and  brain  and  soul.  Another  factor  governing 
the  selection  has  been,  of  course,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  letters 
themselves.  The  third  &ctor  is  what  may  be  called  incidental  interest. 
Many  letters  are  included  of  which  the  interest  lies,  less  in  any  revela- 
tion of  character  or  literary  skill,  than  in  incidental  topic,  allusion,  or 
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xvi  INTRODUCTION 

information.  Some  of  the  letters  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  here  meant.  Among  these  are  many 
which  are  entertaining  and  important;  but  they  comprise  also  some 
short  notes,  hurriedly  written  and  very  slight — ^yet  containing  matter 
which  is  of  value  in  connexion  with  that  artistes  drawings.  Often, 
also,  they  are  interesting  for  Ruskin^s  criticisms  by  the  way.  No  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  letters  included  for  one  reaflon 
and  for  another.  In  the  case  of  a  life  such  as  Ruskin^s,  the  incidental 
interest  of  the  letters  belongs  mainly  to  the  field  of  art  and  letters ;  bat 
here  and  there  personi^s  from  other  worlds  pass  across  the  page.  We  are 
given  glimpses,  for  instance,  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Kadetsky;  of  Austrian  Archdukes  and  Russian  Grand  Duchesses  and 
English  Royal  Highnesses ;  of  Rubini  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Taglioni ;  of 
James  Forbes,  of  Buckland  and  of  Darwin ;  of  Manning  and  of  Gladstone. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  is  a  list  of  the  Correspondents, 
with  references  to  the  places  where  letters  to  them  will  be  found.  It 
has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  give  in  these  volumes  a  Chronological 
List  of  the  letters  also.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrangement  of 
the  letters  themselves  is  chronological.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remem- 
bei*ed  that  many  other  letters  have  been  printed,  in  whole  or  in  part,^ 
in  previous  volumes.  References  to  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  are  supplied  either  in  footnotes  or  in  the  brief  biographical 
summaries  which  precede  the  first  letter  in  each  year.  A  complete 
Chronological  List  of  all  Personal  Letters  contained  in  the  edition 
is  given  in  the  Final  Bibliography  (Vol.  XXXVIH.). 

Of  the  Letters  in  the  Principal  Collection  the  large  majority  are 
either  printed  here  for  the  first  time  or  collected  into  these  volumes 
from  privately-printed  sources  not  available  to  the  public  Particulars 
of  previous  appearance  are  in  each  case  supplied  in  a  footnote. 

In  the  following  Introduction,  an  account  is  given,  with  many  in- 
cidental reminiscences,  of  Ruskin^s  principal  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances, as  disclosed  in  the  letters.  In  the  case  of  letters  to  occasional 
correspondents^  such  explanations  as  may  be  needful  are  given  in 
footnotes. 

Ruskin^s  earliest  letters  are  naturally  to  his  father,  and  the  series 
to  him  extends  up  to  1863.  There  are,  I  think,  few  in  the  whole 
Collection  which,  for  all  the  three  reasons  given  above,  are  of  greater 

^  Oocasionallv,  although  an  extract  has  previoasly  been  made  from  it,  a  letter 
has  now  seemed  worth  giving  in  its  entirety;  whilst  sometimes  the  rest  of  the 
letter  is  now  given,  and  a  reference  supplied  to  the  previously  printed  extract. 
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interest.  John  James  Ruskin  was  himself  a  somewhat  remarkable  man, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him: — 

''  The  btogrsphers,"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison^  "  have  not  said  enough 
of  John  James  Raskin  the  father.  He  certainly  seemed  to  me  a  man  of 
rare  force  of  character;  shrewdy  practical,  generous,  with  pure  ideals  both 
in  art  and  in  life.  With  unbounded  trust  in  the  genius  of  his  son,  he  felt 
deeply  how  much  the  son  had  yet  to  learn.  I  heard  the  father  ask  an 
Oxford  tutor  if  he  could  not  'put  John  in  the  way  of  some  scientific 
study  of  Political  Economy.'  '  John !  John ! '  I  have  heard  him  cry  out, 
'  what  nonsense  you're  talking ! '  when  John  was  off  on  one  of  his  magni- 
ficent paradoxes,  unintelligible  as  Pindar  to  the  sober  Scotch  merchant. 
John  Ruskin  certainly  inherited  from  his  father  some  of  the  noblest  qualities 
and  much  of  his  delicate  sense  of  art.  But  intellectually  the  father  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  son.  He  seemed  to  be  strongest  where  his  bril- 
liant son  was  weakest.  There  were  moments  when  the  father  seemed  the 
stronger  in  sense,  breadth,  and  hold  on  realities.  And  when  John  was 
turned  of  forty,  the  father  still  seemed  something  of  his  tutor,  his  guides 
his  support.  The  relations  between  John  Ruskin  and  his  parents  were 
among  the  most  beautiful  things  that  dwell  in  my  memory.  .  .  .  This 
man,  well  past  middle  life,  in  all  the  renown  of  his  principal  works,  who, 
for  a  score  of  years,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  the  literature 
of  our  century,  continued  to  show  an  almost  child-like  docOity  towards  his 
&ther  and  his  mother,  respecting  their  complaints  and  remonstrances,  and 
gracefully  submitting  to  be  corrected  by  their  worldly  wisdom  and  larger 
experience.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  public  mission  and  the  bound- 
less love  and  duty  that  he  owed  to  his  parents  could  not  be  expressed  in 
a  way  more  beautiful.  One  could  almost  imagine  it  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the  youthful  Christ  when  he  said  to  his  mother,  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?' "^ 

This  is  one  side,  and  the  more  constant,  of  the  relations  between 
father  and  son;  but  there  was  another,  which  appears  in  the  Letters 
and  incidentally  in  Prceteriia.  Ruskin,  always  more  dictatorial  with 
the  pen  than  in  personal  intercourse,  could  sometimes  lecture  his  father 
rather  severely.  The  grievance,  to  which  he  confesses  in  Prceteritay 
tliat  his  father  did  not  buy  ais  many  Turner  drawings  as  he  would 
like,  appears  in  several  of  the  letters,*  but  the  rift  went  deeper, 
and  Ruskin  found  in  their  relations  the  elements  of  ^^an  exquisite 
tragedy"  (p.  471).'    A  letter  from  his  father,  which  the  son  preserved, 

1  «( Memories  of  John  Ruskin,"  in  LUerahirej  February  3, 1900.  Ruskin  himself 
oites  Christ's  words  as  '* having  to  be  spoken  to  all  parents,  some  day  or  other": 
see  Vol  XXXVIL  p.  903. 

*  See,  0^.,  below,  pp.  443,  600-1.  *  Compare  pp.  414,  415,  490,  4(K),  565. 
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is   worth   giving,   for  it  illustrates  very  beautifully   the   elder  man^s 
character : — 

^' (FoLKSSTONE,  M  OcL,  1847.) — I  have  already  said  that  the  tone  of 
your  later  letters  was  so  much  more  cheerful  and  confiding,  and  expressive 
of  some,  if  not  continued,  at  least  frequent  snatches  of  enjoyment,  that 
they  were  most  agreeable.  Out  of  the  cold  and  barren  country  your  more 
healthy  feelings  were  gleaming  a  little.  The  blues  and  purples  and 
mountain  shades  and  moist  heather  were  making  themselves  seen  and  felt; 
and  I  guessed  you  were  better  at  Macdonald's  than  at  Leamington  or  Dunbar, 
from  whence  a  few  letters  rather  dulled  my  spirits,  for  they  disclosed  that, 
more  than  I  had  had  an  idea  of,  we  had  been,  from  defects  perhaps  on 
both  sides,  in  a  state  of  progression  by  antagonism,^  each  discerning  half 
the  truth,  and  supposing  it  the  whole.  I  suppose  we  may  have  mutually 
defrauded  each  other's  character  of  its  right  and  merit.  In  some  of  these 
letters  I  read  more  of  the  suffering  and  unpleasantness  I  had  unwittingly  in 
part  inflicted  on  you  in  past  hours.  To  my  memory  they  are  burdened 
with  no  greater  share  of  troubles  than  attaches,  I  believe,  to  most  families 
since  the  &11.  I  have,  however,  no  fear  for  the  future,  for  tho'  I  have  no 
prospect  of  becoming  greatly  changed,  a  circumstance  has  made  me  reflect 
that  I  was  exceedingly  wrong  and  short-sighted  in  all  interruptions  occasioned 
to  your  pursuits.  Mama  says  I  am  very  exacting,  and  so  I  was  about  the 
Book-revising,  but  never  more  after  it  was  done.  Whilst  reading  now  this 
unlucky  first  volume  for  press  I  had  by  me  some  loose  proof  sheets  for 
second,  and  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  second  volume, 
snd  so  positively  surprised  at  the  work,  that  I  became  angry  with  myself 
for  having  by  my  impatience  and  obstinacy  about  the  one  thing  in  any 
way  checked  the  flight  or  embarrassed  the  course  of  thoughts  like  these, 
and  arrested  such  a  mind  in  its  progress  in  the  track  and  through  the 
means  which  to  itself  seemed  best  for  aiming  at  its  end.  You  will  find  me 
from  conviction  done  with  asking  you  to  do  anything  not  thought  proper 
by  yourself  to  do.  I  call  this  reading  with  profit  and  to  the  purpose.  Two 
points  in  your  letters  I  only  remember  half-distressed  me,  and  perhaps 
they  were  merely  illustrative  as  used  by  you.  You  say  we  could  not  by  a 
whole  summer  give  you  a  tenth  of  the  pleasure  that  to  have  left  you  a 
month  in  the  Hiij^hlands  in  1838  would  have  done,  nor  by  buying  Turner 
and  Windus's  gallery  the  pleasure  that  two  Turners  would  have  done  in 
1848,  you  having  passed  two  or  three  years  with  a  sick  longing  for  Turner, 
I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not  sending  you  to  the  Highlands  in  1838  and 
not  buying  you  a  few  more  Turners;  but  the  first  I  was  not  at  all  aware 
of,  and  the  second  I  freely  confess  I  have  been  restrained  in  from  my  very 
constitutional  prudence.  ...  I  have,  you  know,  my  dearest  John,  two  things 

^  A  reference  to  the  title  of  Lord  Lindsay's  Essay  reviewed  by  Ruskin  in 
the  (^uarterhf:  see  YoL  }ai.  p.  ie9. 
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to  do^  to  indulge  you  and  to  leave  you  and  Mama  oomfoitably  provided  for 
•  .  .  but  if  you  have  any  longings  like  1842  I  should  still  be  glad  to  know 
them,  whilst  I  honour  you  for  the  delicacy  of  before  suppressing  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  ...  On  the  subject  noticed  in  one  of  your  letters  on  our 
different  regavd  for  public  opinion^  this  is  a  malady  or  weakness  with  mt, 
arising  from  want  of  self-respect.  The  latter  causes  much  of  my  ill-temper, 
and  when  from  misunderstanding  or  want  of  information  I  was  losing  some 
vespect  for  you  my  temper  got  doubly  bad.  We  are  all  wanting  in  our 
relations  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  source  of  peace  and  self- 
respect.  But  I  never  can  open  my  soul  to  human  beings  on  holy 
subjects.  .  .  ." 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  the  letter  without  being  impressed 
with  its  mingling  of  good  sense  and  deep  affection,  and  without  finding 
something  eminently  lovable  in  the  elder  man.  The  affection  appears 
incidentally  in  many  a  passage  of  the  letters.  If  Raskin^s  father  took 
vmdue  pride  in  the  son^s  more  popular  accomplishments,  the  weakness 
was  amiable;  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the  picture  of  \he 
old  man  finding  ^^  romance  in  a  dull  life,^  in  going  over  his  son^s 
poetical  effusions — ^an  amusement  for  which  we  may  be  gratefill,  since 
it  elicited  from  the  son  an  entertaining  essay  in  criticism  (below, 
pp.  387,  888).  The  reserve  on  "holy  subjects'"  to  which  the  father 
confesses  did  not  restrain  him  from  occasional  discussions  with  his 
son,  and  some  of  Ruskin's  most  interesting  letters  deal  with  such 
topics  (e^,f  pp.  18&-1S7).  There  was  here  a  closer  touch  of  sympathy 
with  his  father  than  with  his  mother;  one  thinks  of  the  statement 
in  Prasierita  that  both  father  and  son  "had  alike  a  subdued  con- 
sciousness of  being  profane  and  rebellious  characters**  compared  to 
her.i 

A  second  letter  from  his  father  is  one  of  those  which,  as  moi- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  volume,*  Ruskin  put  into  type  for  use  in 
PrasterUa: — 

'^London,  Sth  F^mMTy,  1850. — Mv  dearest  John^ — You  see  by  the  date, 
I  write  on  your  birthday,  and  you  are,  I  hope,  as  happy  in  it  as  your 
mamma  and  I  are.  I  can  truly  say  that  with  all  remains  of  illness  or 
weakness  left,  I  never  felt  my  heart  more  rejoicing  in  the  unmingled 
blessings  heaped  upon  my  undeserving  head,  unmingled  with  a  single 
sorrow  or  a  single  want;  and  the  completion  of  this  happiness,  owing  to 
that  son  who,  during  thirty-one  years,  has  scarcely  given  his  father  a  single 
pang  beyond  the  anxieties  for  his  safety,  and  these  engendered  only  by 
that  parent's  own  mistrusting  and  impatient  temperament. 

>  Vol  XXXV.  p.  86.  «  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  466  n. 
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''If  I  am  thankful,  I  feel  I  never  am  thankful  enough,  and  surely  yoa 
should  be  so,  that  God  has  given  you  the  powers  and  dispositions  to  render 
happy  those  whom  you  are  commanded  to  honour,  and  so  to  have  done 
your  duty  as  to  give  joy  to  a  parent  to  whom  joy  has  been  from  other 
causes  often  a  stranger.  My  present  recoveiy,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,, 
has,  under  God,  in  its  second  causes  numbered  the  pleasures  daily  flowing 
into  my  soul  from  the  letters  of  my  son,  and  the  hopes  of  his  speedy 
restoration  to  our  sight,  and  the  delights  which  his  pursuits  and  his  pro- 
ductions bring  to  my  exulting  heart  My  daily  feeling  now  is  of  surprise 
and  wonder  why  I  am  so  dealt  with,  and  I  ask  myself  what  should  I, 
what  can  I  do,  to  evince  the  gratitude  which  I  seem  to  sink  under  a 
powerlessness  of  expressing  to  my  God." 

*^CUy. — I  had  hurriedly  put  down  above  few  lines  betwixt  prayers  and 
breakfast,  and  before  the  latter  was  over  arrived  your  two  letters  of  1st  and 
2nd  February,  and  Effie's  *  beautifully  written  and  graphically  given  account 
of  the  ball.  Here  was  a  bouquet  for  a  birthday  morning !  Our  gardener 
is  not  a  Keel,  and  no  flowers  met  our  eyes  till  these  three  letters  came  so 
apropos  to  fill  their  place. 

''I  must  go  over  Effie's  several  times,  and  then  I  will  send  it  to 
Perth. 

''I  shall  not  write  again  to  Venice,  hoping  my  next  may  find  you  at 
Verona,  where  I  should  like  Effie  to  have  the  chance  of  being  with  the 
gallant  Marshal.f  The  seductions  of  Venice  are  entwining  themselves 
around  you  both,  but  pray  remember  mamma;  her  sight,|  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  worse  a  degree.  Do  get  home  by  15th  or  20th  April.  Do  not 
run  off  to  Rome  as  to  Paris.  Be  content  to  speak  the  Ungua  Toscana 
only  this  year,  and  next  you  may  speak  the  Lingua  Toscana  in  Bocca^ 
Romana. .  Say  if  money  safe. 

^1  sent  you  Mrs.  Patmore's,§  formerly  Andrews,  letter.  They  think 
they  can  be  at  once  fiuniliar  visiting  acquaintance;  but  no^  we  are  forced 
to  repel  as  civilly  as  we  can;  I  only  invite  her  caU,  We  have  had  to 
fight  off  Mrs.  Cockbum,  Lady  Colquhoun,  and  Mrs.  Colvin,||  all  trying  to 
come.     We  are  not  able,  and  very  happy  in  a  state  of  repose.     We  went 

*  The  '<£ffie"  of  this  letter  is  the  Phemy  for  whom  The  King  qf  the  GMen 
Biner  was  written  when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  as  told  in  Dilecta,  Part  lU.^ 


[J.  Rl 
t  Bade 


detaky.    State  official  ball  at  Verona.    [J.  R.] 

t  I  have  much  to  say  yet  of  my  mother's  sight,  whether  failing  or  persisting. 
[J.  R] 

§  Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore.  Of  whose  daughter  Blanche  I  have  somewhat  to 
say  also.>    [J.  R] 

II  Professor  Oolvin's  mother.    [J.  R] 

^  Not  in  Part  HI.  as  ultimately  issued. 

*  See  letters  to  her  in  this  OoUection  (Vol  XXXVH). 
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to    Richmond*    Wednesday.      I    find    Hayes   a  gentle  gentleman,  a  very 
pleasing  person,  nothing  extraordinary. 

'^  I  see  Sharpe  f  changes  Rickman's  terms,  and  divides  Tracery  Windows 

A.D. 

Geometrical  1245-1815 

Curvilinear  1315-1860 

Rectilinear 1360-1500     ^ 

''  Be  sure  to  say,  as  sure  as  you  can.  Where  X  Letters  will  find  you  four- 
teen days  from  date  of  yours.  Mamma  joins  in  most  affectionate  love  to 
you  and  Effie ;  again  many  sincere  thanks  to  both  of  you,  and  kind  regards 
to  Miss  Ker."§ 

Riiskin,  whenever  he  was  away  from  home,  wrote  to  his  father  every 
day.  The  number  of  letters  to  him  is  thus  very  great,  but  there  are 
many  years  when,  owing  to  his  being  at  home,  tihere  are  few  or  none. 
After  his  father^s  death  (in  1864),  letters  to  his  mother  were  similarly 
«ent;  but  these  are  much  shorter  and  slighter.  The  reason  is  partly 
to  be  found  perhaps  in  lack  of  intellectual  sympathy,  but  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  owing  to  her  failing  eyesight  she  could  only  read  with 
difficulty.  To  Ruskin^s  account  of  his  mother  given  in  Prceteritaj 
nothing  need  be  added  beyond  such  incidental  illustration  as  various 
anecdotes  related  in  these  Introductions  have  already  afforded,^  and  as 
may  be  found  here  and  there  in  letters  of  the  present  Collection.' 
Ruskin  set  aside,  however,  for  use  ^^  somewhere  in  Prasteriia^  an  early 
letter  fix>m  his  mother,  some  extracts  fix>m  which  are  here  printed  in 
memorial  of  her  unfailing  solicitude  for  the  welfare,  spiritual  as  well 
as  bodily,  of  her  son : — 

''Dkniiark  Hill,  l%th  June,  1843. — My  dearbst  John, — I  have  been 
made  happy  by  receipt  cf  your  Saturday's  and  Sunday's  letters  this  morn- 
ing. Thank  God,  you  keep  well.  .  .  .  Your  dogs  are  out  of  patience  at 
your  unaccountable  (to  them)  neglect,  and  behave  with  the  most  reckless 

*  **  Star  and  Garter."  Mr.  Hayes,  Br.  Grant's  eldest  (step)  daughter's  husband  ; 
ahe  was  just  married.    [J.  R.] 

t  Historian  of  Oisteroian  Architecture,  Fumess  Abbey  espeoi^y.  He  lived 
At  Lancaster.*    [J.  R.] 

X  ''Where"  and  ''Letters"  to  catch  my  attention,  because  I  never  did  say 
wbm  letters  would  find  me  far  enooffh  in  advance.    fJ.  R*] 

§  Not  Mary  Kerr,  neither  Alice  of  Huntley  Burn.'    [J.  R.] 

^  See,  for  instance,  VoL  V.  p  zlviii,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xzxvi 

*  See,  for  instance,  p.  468  n.  

s  See  a  reference  to  him  in  Vol.  XXXYH.  n.  35. 

^  For  Mary  Kerr  and  Huntley  Bum,  see  below,  p.  530. 
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impropriety.  .  .  .  What  strange  whiras  even  men  of  first-rate  talents  get 
into  their  heads.  Does  Mr.  Gordon  forget  that  we  have  an  Almighty  In- 
tercessor? ...  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  such  differences  should  take 
place  anywhere,  but  more  especially  that  they  should  have  arisen  in  Oxford. 
What  are  the  real  doctrines  of  what  is  termed  Puseyism?  Why  do  they 
not  state  them  fairly  and  in  such  plain  terms  as  may  enable  people  of 
ordinary  understandings  to  know  what  they  do  think  the  truth?  Any 
time  I  have  heard  Mr.  Newman  preach,  he  seemed  to  me  like  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  talk  that  he  might  not  be  understood.  .  •  .  Surely  our 
Saviottt's  consecration  must  have  effected  a  change  in  the  elements  if  an 
ordinary  minister  can;  but  these  are  things  too  much  for  me.  I  thank 
God  I  have  His  word  to  go  to;  and  I  beseech  you  to  take  nothing  for 
granted  that  you  hear  from  these  people,  but  think  and  search  for  yourself. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  little  fear  of  you,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  get 
from  among  them.  Your  book  continues  to  fully  answer  all  my  wishes. 
This  is  not  saying  a  little  for  it.  I  have  written  a  good  deal,  and  have 
•aid  nothing  as  I  would.  I  slept  little  last  night,  and  am  even  more 
than  usually  stupid.  God  bless  you,  my  own  love,  and  teach  and  guide 
you  now  and  always,  prays  most  earnestly  your  affectionate  mother, 

"M.    RUSKIN." 

Ruskin,  as  will  have  been  seen,  was  staying  at  Oxford,  and  his  mother 
was  anxious  lest  the  taint  of  Puseyism  should  infect  him.  **  I  shall  be 
glad  when  you  get  from  among  them  ^ :  this  was  an  attitude  of  suspi- 
cion towards  his  Oxford  associates,  as  towards  Carlyle  and  others  at  a 
later  time,  which  she  steadily  maintained,  and  it  caused  some  necessary 
alienation  of  sympathy  and  economy  of  confidence  between  mother 
JEtnd  son.  Traces  of  irritation  will  be  found  occasionally  in  letters 
in  this  Collection,^  but  the  reader  should  remember  that  Ruskin  never 
allowed  such  to  appear  in  his  relations  with  his  mother  herself.  These 
were  always  beautiful,  and  deeply  impressed  eveiy  one  who  witnessed 
them.  The  following  letter  from  her,  written  five  years  after  her 
husband^s  death,  when  Ruskin  was  making  her  his  daily  correspondent^ 
was  also  put  into  type  for  Prwterita: — 

'' Denmark  Hill,  Augtut  2Srd,  I869. — My  Dearest, —  I  should  be 
thankful  to  pay  you  with  double  interest  the  more  than  comfort  and 
pleasure  I  have  had,  and  I  think  latterly  more  than  at  any  former  times, 
from  your  letters.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  one  of  your  large 
grasshoppers,  and  have  no  desire  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  such 
acquaintance.  I  dislike  the  insect  tribe  altogether,  except  as  they  excite 
my   deep   reverence  towards  the  Life  sustaining  them.      I   am  glad  you 

^  See,  for  instance,  below,  pp.  405,  407. 
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come  by  Dijon.  I  am  thankful  for  jour  joy  in  moss  and  flowers  of 
humble  growth,  and  am  somewhat  impatient  to  see  all  your  pictures 
under  your  own  care.*  I  am  more  than  delighted  to  6nd  you  resemble 
St  Carlo  Borromeo;  have  you  the  old  picture  you  bought  formerly?  I 
am  told  John  Ruskin  Simson^  shows  dedded  picture-estimating  talent  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  to  see  in  some  way  what  you  have  been  employed 
about.  As  I  have  written,  I  have  always  read|  your  letters  myself.  I 
am  reading  your  Q^een  of  the  Air  with  more  and  more  deep  sense  of 
its  merit  Ethics  of  the  Dust  is  becoming  to  me  more  what  it  ought 
always  to  have  been.  Dr.  Acland's  is  sweet  and  good,  and  Angy'  also. 
Joanna  will,  I  hope,  manage  very  nicely.  Cousin  George  I  is  good  and 
kind,  and  regards  you  entirely,  and  is  decidedly  clever;  I  tkmk  talented 
and  upright.  A  sad  blundered  scrawl  I  send.§  Joan  sends  love,  and 
wrote  yesterday  to  Berne. 

''I  am,  my  dearest,  with  a  thousand  thanks  for  all  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  give  me  pleasure  and  save  me  anxiety,  always  your  affectionate 
Mother,  Makoarxt  Ruskin." 

Another  document  which  Ruskin  set  aside  for  use  in  PrceierUa  is  the 
following  letter  from  Carlyle — ^beautiful  and  characteristic — written  on 
the  moilier''8  death: — 

"Chelbea,  6  Dec.,  1871. — Dear  Ruskin, — My  heart  is  sore  for  you  in 
these  dreary  moments.  A  great  change  has  befallen ;  irrevocable,  inexorable, 
— the  lot  of  aH  the  world  since  it  was  first  made^  and  yet  so  strangely 
original,  as  it  were  miraculous,  to  each  of  us,  when  it  comes  home  to 
himself.  The  Wearied  one  has  gone  to  her  welcome  Rest;  and  to  yon 
there  is  a  strange,  regretful,  mournful  desolation,  in  looking  before  and 
back; — to  all  of  us  the  loss  of  our  Mother  is  a  new  epoch  in  our  Life- 
pilgrimage,  now  &Uen  lonelier  and  sterner  than  it  ever  seemed  before. — I 
cannot  come  to  you;  nor  would  it  be  proper  or  permissible,  for  reasons 
evident  But  I  beg  you  very  much  to  come  to  me  at  any  hour,  and  let 
me  see  you  for  a  little,  after  those  sad  and  solemn  duties  now  fallen  to 
you  are  performed.  Believe  always  that  my  heart's  sympathies  are  with 
you,  and  that  I  love  you  well. — ^Yours,  T.  Carlylb." 

*  Instead  of  only  her  own,  and  Lucy  Tovey's,  at  Denmark  Hill.    fJ.  R.J 

t  Her  sight  now  beginninff  to  grow  dim.  See  following  notice  of  its  mjury 
in  her  youth  bv  too  fine  needlework.    [J.  R. — ^but  this  was  not  written — Ed.] 

t  William  the  chess-player's  son,  by  his  first  wife — nearly  as  strong  a  player 
as  his  father,  of  whom,  with  his  sister,  more  hereafter.    [J.  K.] 

§  '^ Altogether"  had  been  ''alltogether"— the  ''all"  is  scratched  out;  the 
second  n  blotted  in  Joanna.    [J.  R.] 

^  The  son  of  Mrs.  Severn's  sister  Kate;  he  died  young. 
^Adand's  daughter. 
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After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Ruskiii^s  daily  letter  in  absence  was 
sent  to  his  dearly  loved  cousin,  companion,  and  adopted  daughter. 
Miss  Joan  Agnew  (Mrs.  Arthur  Severn).  Letters  to  her  begin,  indeed, 
some  years  earlier,  from  the  time  when  she  came,  as  told  in  PrceterUOf 
to  live  at  Denmark  HilL  It  is  needless  to  add  anything  here  to  what 
Raskin  himself  has  written  of  **  Joanna^s  Care."  The  letters  to  herself,^ 
and  not  less  the  frequent  references  to  her  in  those  to  others,  sufficiently 
show  how  much  her  affection  and  companionship  meant  to  him. 

Of  letters  to  Ruskin'^s  school  friends  and  early  tutors,  it  has  not 
seemed  worth  while  to  include  many  in  this  Collection,  as  several  have 
been  printed  in  a  previous  volume,^  while  others,  which  the  editors 
have  seen,  are  often  very  long,  and  seldom  very  interesting.  It  is  on 
the  whole  an  extremely  serious  youth  that  these  early  letters  disclose; 
but  those  to  a  College  Friend,  printed  among  his  Juvenilia,  show  that 
the  young  Ruskin  knew  how  deripere  in  loco. 

Of  greater  interest  are  those  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  which  begin  in 
18S8.  His  connection  with  Ruskin  has  already  been  described.'  He 
was  Ruskin^s  ^^  first  editor,"  and  the  correspondence  often  discusses 
the  Poems  by  <*J.  R."  which  appeared  in  Annuals  edited  by  his 
friend.  The  poet  was  not  so  enamoured  of  his  productions  as  to  be 
unable  to  treat  them  humorously. 

Letters  to  Ruskin's  College  iiiends,  or  tutors,  at  Christ  Church 
follow.  One  of  these,  with  whouK  he  used  to  correspond  at  great 
length,  is  the  Rev.  Walter  L.  Brown,  his  tutor  there.  He  is  referred 
to  in  PrasterUoy^  but  the  correspondence  shows  that  he  filled  rather  a 
larger  space  in  Ruskin^'s  thoughts  than  is  there  suggested.  He  died 
in  1862,  and  Ruskin  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  son  (January  81) 
writes  of  him  as  <^  the  only  one  of  my  old  masters  from  whom  I  could 
or  would  receive  guidance.^  The  guidance,  if  received,  was  accom- 
panied with  much  objection  and  criticism  on  Ruskin^s  side,  as  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  letters  here  selected  from  a  larger  number. 

In  some  respects  it  may  be  surmised  that  Ruskin  owed  more  to 
Osborne  Gordon,  who,  if  less  given  to  discussion  of  the  immensities, 
was  ever  ready  to  supplement  his  pupil^s  enthusiasms  by  his  own  cool 

^  It  should  be  stated  that  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Severn  published  in  these 
volumes  have  been  selected  by  the  editors,  and  not  by  her. 

•  The  Letters  to  a  College  Friend  (Vol  1).  The  series  of  letters  to  his  friend 
Edmund  Oldfield,  on  Painted  Glass  (collected  in  Vol.  XH),  belong  to  the 
year  1844. 

»  Vol.  n.  p.  xix.;  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  83  eeq. 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  200,  202,  306. 
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common  sense.  This  is  an  aspect  of  their  relationship  indicated  in 
PrceUriia^  and  more  fully  told  at  various  places  in  this  edition.'  An 
interesting  letter  to  Osborne  Gordon,  on  Modem  PamUrs^  has  been 
given  in  an  earlier  volume.* 

The  dearest  and  most  enduring  of  Ruskin^s  Oxford  friendships 
was  with  Henry  Adand.  Born  in  1815,  he  was  four  years  senior 
in  age  and  two  years  in  •  College  standing.  He  formed,  as  we  have 
heard,*  a  protective  friendship  with  the  younger  man,  and  nothing 
need  be  added  to  Ruskin^s  beautiful  account  of  Adand  in  PrasterUa; 
while  Adand^s  corresponding  tribute  to  his  friend  has  already  been 
dted.'  Ruskin  on  his  side  assumed  the  position  of  mentor  in  matters 
of  art,  and  the  earliest  Letters  to  Adand  are  written  in  this  role 
(bdow,  p.  19).*  In  London,  as  in  Oxford,  the  friends  saw  much  of 
each  other.  When  Adand  had  been  absent  from  College,  owing  to 
iU-health,  he  records  Ruskin^s  name  among  those  present  at  a  ^^wine^ 
to  cdebrate  his  return;  he  mentions  ^^a  most  agreeable  party ^  at 
his  lodgings  in  London,  with  ^^  Richmond,  Ruskin,  Newton '^;  and  in 
November  1841  he  records  a  ^  day  spent,^  at  Heme  Hill,  *^  with  curious 
Ruskin  and  his  more  curious  household.*^^  ^  By  good  fortune,  they  met 
at  Chamouni  when  Adand  was  there  on  his  wedding  journey,  and  the 
friendship  grew  yet  doser,  Ruskin  becoming  almost  ^^  an  adopted  son,^ 
as  he  says,*  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acland^s  household.  Adand  was  with 
him  and  Millais  at  Glenfinlas  in  1858.*  Ruskin  did  what  he  could 
to  warn  his  friend  against  over-work  (pp.  115-116),  as  in  after  years 
Acland  was  to  try  and  save  Ruskin  from  its  dangers.  He  could  rdy 
on  Adand^'s  good  offices  as  a  physician  in  the  case  of  Rossetti^s  fianc^, 
Miss  Siddal  (p.  S05),  and  they  were  closely  connected  in  plans  for  the 
Oxford  Museum  (VoL  XVI.).  It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
both  of  them  that  they  were  dected  Hon.  Students  of  Christ  Church 
at  the  same  time  (1859).  Acland,  as  we  have  seeu,i*  when  first  given 
an  appointment  at  Oxford  (in  1846),  had  cherished  the  design  of 
getting  his  friend  there  in  some  official  capadty  also,  and  letters  in 
this  Collection  refer  to  successive  endeavours  to  get  Ruskin  elected 
Professor  of  Poetry  (p.  5S4}  and  Curator  of  the  University  Galleries 
(p.  64S).    The  opportunity  ultimately  came  with  the  institution  of  the 

1  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  250,  833,  436,  522  n,  •  «.flF.,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  Ixxv. 

»  VoL  in.  p.  665.  *  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  Ixiii.,  197. 

•  VoL  XXX.  pp.  324,  325. 

'  Oompare  Acluid's  statement  in  1853,  VoL  XII.  p.  zxiii. 

•  Sir  Henry  Adand,  a  Memoir,  bv  J.  B.  Atlay,  pp.  71,  101. 

•  VoL  XXXVn.  p.  234. 

•  See  VoL  XII.  p.  xxiiL  >•  VoL  XX.  p.  xviiL 
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Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art,  and  Ruskin's  letter  of  thanks  to  Acland 
on  that  occasion  has  already  been  printed.^  The  friends  now  became 
nearer  to  each  other  than  ever.  Ruskin,  during  his  Oxford  days, 
constantly  stayed  in  Acland's  house,  and  letters  to  Miss  Acland^ 
pleasiEuitly  illustrate  Ruskin's  a£Pectionate  relations  with  the  family.* 
Very  rarely  did  her  father  miss  one  of  Ruskin^s  lectures.  Many  of 
those  who  attended  them  must  remember  the  stately  presence  of  the 
R^us  P):ofessor  of  Medicine  (as  also  frequently  that  of  Liddell),  and 
the  little  asides  of  affectionate  reference  which  Raskin  used  to  intro- 
duce. Acland  loyally  took  up  the  cnidgels  for  Ruskin  in  connexion 
with  the  road-digging  at  Hincksey.^  Even  the  dispute  about  vivisec- 
tion, which  caused  Ruskin^s  rupture  with  Oxford,  left  his  friendship 
with  Acland  unimpaired.  There  is,  indeed,  among  Ruskin^s  men* 
friendships  none  which  was  so  completely  untouched  by  fret  or  jar. 
The  photograph  by  Miss  Acland,  which  has  been  given  in  the  pre* 
ceding  volume,  was  taken  in  189S;  it  is  a  beautiful  record  of  ^^the 
two  old  men  of  whom,  after  more  than  fifty  years^  friendship,  it  might 
well  be  said  that  Hhey  were  lovdy  and  pleasant  in  their  lives.** 
It  was  their  last  meeting;  and  the  fact  that  Ruskin  was  able  to  enjoy 
his  friend'^s  society  with  much  of  the  keen  and  affectionate  eagerness  of 
old  placed  it  among  the  happiest  memories  of  his  declining  years.^* 

Another  Christ  Church  friend,  also  somewhat  Ruskin^s  senior,  was 
Charles  Thomas  Newton,  mentioned  above,  who  rapidly  became  distin- 
guished  as  traveller,^  diplomatist,  excavator  and  archseologist  They 
had  many  tastes  in  common,  and  Ruskin  acknowledges  the  sound,  if 
chaffing,  advice  which  Newton  gave  him  about  his  early  drawings.^  A 
certain  note  of  Philistinism,  perhaps  assumed  to  tease  his  friend,  has 
appeared  in  passages  already  given  in  which  Ruskin  describes  Newton 
as  a  travelling  companion.  When  Ruskin  was  absorbed  in  ^the 
picturesque,"^  Newton  voted  for  ^Hhe  picnicturesque,^^  and  when  he 
dilated  upon  the  beauty  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni,  Newton  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  moraines  and  was  of  opinion  that  '^more  housemaids 
were    wanted   in   that  establishment*""*     There   was,  Ruskin  tells  us, 

1  Vol.  XX.  p.  xix.  •  Below,  p.  216,  and  Vol  XXXVIL  p.  38. 

'  Acland'B  elder  brother,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  St.  George's  Guild. 

*  See  VoL  XX.  pp.  xli.,  xliii.,  xlir. 
»  J.  B.  Atlay'B  Memoir,  p.  476. 

*  His  charming  Travel*  and  Dwcoverieft  in  the  Levant  (1865)  describe  his  excava- 
tions at  Halicamassus  and  elsewhere :  see  for  particulars  of  his  career.  Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  884  n. 

»  See  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  386,  611.  •  Vol.  X.  p.  xxiv^ 

*  PneterUa,  ii.  §  156  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  385). 
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a  more  fundamental  dififerenoe  between  him  and  his  friend.  He  in 
his  early  years  was  absorbed  in  landscape,  Italian  art,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture; Newton  was  a  Greek;  and  a  friendship,  which  at  one  time 
was  close  and  affectionate,  was  partly  buried  beneath  the  marbles 
of  Halicamassus.  Yet  as  late  as  1869  Ruskin  refers  to  Newton  as 
"a  sure,  and  unweariedly  kind  guide,  alwa3rs  near  me  since  we  were 
at  College  together/^  ^  Among  other  help  thus  rendered  was  a 
paper  which  Newton  wrote  for  Ruskin  on  Representations  of  Water 
in  Ancient  Art;  to  this  paper,  included  as  an  appendix  in  Stones  qf 
Veiiicej  one  of  our  letters  refers  (p.  118). 

A  mutual  friend  of  Ruskin  and  Acland  was  Greorge  Richmond,  the 
painter.  He  was  Ruskin's  senior  by  ten  years,  and  it  was  through 
Acland  that  they  became  acquainted.  The  first  meeting  was  in  the 
winter  of  1840-1841,  when  Ruskin  was  staying  at  Rome  with  his 
parents.^  The  acquaintance  then  formed  with  George  Richmond  ripened 
into  a  friendship  which  lasted  throughout  Ruskin's  life.  He  speaks  in 
Praeieriia  of  ^'  the  privilege  ^  which  he  and  his  parents  *^  had  in  better 
and  better  knowing  George  Richmond.^'  At  first  the  relationship  was 
somewhat  that  of  a  rebellious  youth  to  a  reverend  signior,  but  Ruskin 
acknowledges  the  debt  he  owed  to  Richmond's  teaching.^  He  saw 
much  of  Richmond  in  the  years  when  the  earlier  volumes  of  Modem 
Pamkers  were  being  written,  and  it  is  through  Richmond's  portraits  that 
the -appearance  of  ^'the  author  of  Modem  Painiere'"  became  known  to 
the  public.  ^^Have  you  not  flattered  him?^  asked  the  parents,  with 
reference  to  the  head  given  in  Vol.  XVI.  (JrorUispiece).  •*  No,**  replied 
Richmond;  "it  is  only  the  truth  lovingly  told.*"  The  portrait  here 
included  (p.  Iviii.)  is  perhaps  less  pleasing.  Tlie  anecdote  is  typical  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  as  it  appears  in  Ruskin's  letters 
to  Richmond.  In  the  Richmond  household,  he  became  almost  as  much 
a  member  of  the  family  circle  as  in  that  of  the  Aclands;  and  to 
his  friend's  children,  filled  somewhat  of  the  same  position  that  their 
father  had  occupied  towards  him.  **  Ruskin  used  to  come,''  says  one 
of  them  (Sir  William  Richmond),  *^to  my  father's  house  to  what  we 
called  ^high  tea';  other  friends  dropped  in  to  this  genial  meal  and 
spent  the  evening  in  conversation,  almost  always  finishing  up  with 
music.  We  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up  and  partake  of  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  emotional  feast.     How  well  I  remember  the  gaunt, 

*  VoL   XIX.  p.   291.    It  may  be   added  that   Newton  married  Mr.    Arthur 
Severn's  eldest  sister. 

»  See  Pnsterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  276.  »  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  278. 

«  Ibid.f  p.  337. 
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delicate-looking  young  man,  with  a  profusion  of  reddish  hair,^  shaggy 
eyebrows  like  to  a  Scotch  terrier,  under  them  gleaming  eyes  which 
bore  within  them  a  strange  light,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
except  in  his.  .  .  .  The  eyes  told  of  an  imaginative  fire  as  well  as  of 
penetrating  observation,  likewise  of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature.^*  At  Denmark  Hill,  adds  Sir  William  Richmond,  ^*I  spent 
many  happy  days  with  Ruskin,  never  to  be  forgotten.^  The  letters 
show  how  much  interest  Ruskin  took  in  the  development  of  the  young 
painter^s  talent,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  in  the  series  tell  us  with 
how  wistful  and  grateful  an  afiection  Ruskin  looked  back  in  old  age 
to  happy  days  spent  with  Greorge  Richmond  and  his  circle.* 

Of  Dean  Liddell  and  his  family  Ruskin  has  given  some  notice  in 
Prcpterita^  He  hardly,  however,  does  justice  there  to  his  early  intercourse 
with  Liddell;  the  letters  already  published  about  Modem  PakUers'^ 
show  the  two  men  engaged  in  close  and  earnest  discussion.  That 
Liddell  was  one  of  the  early  admirers  of  that  book  we  have  already 
seen,^  and  his  admiration  appears  again  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  in 
some  personal  trouble  which  he  wrote  in  1846  to  Adand.  ^  Think 
less,^  he  said,  *^and  relax  yourself  more;  do  not  pore  over  things. 
Look  at  Nature  and  read  Ruskin's  books.^  ^  It  was  to  Liddell,  in  con- 
junction with  Adand,  that  Ruskin^s  election  to  the  Slade  Professor- 
ship was  due,  and  the  letters  here  printed,  or  already  given,  show  that 
Ruskin  and  the  Dean  were  on  more  affectionate  terms*  than  the 
references  in  Prasterita  might  suggest. 

With  the  publication  of  the  first  volumes  of  Modem  Painters 
Ruskin^s  correspondence  begins  to  take  a  wider  range.  We  now  see 
him  as  a  rising  light,  admitted  into  literary  and  artistic  circles  {belowy 
p.  37).  Among  those  who  sought  him  out  was  Samuel  Rogers,  akeady 
eighty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  Ruskin^s  first  letter  to  him  {ibidJ). 
Ruskin  had  been  admitted  into  the  Presence  before,  and  had  not 
shown  proper  reverence.*  But  he  now  knew  better,  and  his  letters  to 
the  poet,  given  here,  show  him  as  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasant 
flatteiy. 

^  Buskin's  hair,  however,  was  never  ''reddish";  it  was  light  brown. 

s  « Buskin  as  I  Knew  Him/'  in  ^Sl^  George,  vol.  v.  p.  288. 

>  See,  for  instance,  Vol.  XXXVTL  pp.  439,  588.  Among  the  earlier  letters  to 
Bichmond,  that  at  p.  561  below  may  be  instanced  as  a  go^  example  of  Buskin's 
wise  counsel. 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  203-204,  505-608.  *  In  VoL  HI.  pp.  667-676. 

•  Vol.  m.  p.  668  n. 

*  J.  B.  Atlay's  Metnoir  ^  Adand^  p.  117. 

'  See  the  Dean's  remark  cited  in  YoL  XX  p.  xxziii. 

•  See  PritterUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  93. 
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With  Rogers,  Buskin  was  only  on  terms  of  respectful  homage  in  the 

presence  of  gracious  condescension.     Of  another,  and  a  very  different, 

literary  personage  of  the  day — Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1787-1865) — he 

was  a  devoted  friend.     He  describes  her  among  the  circle  of  modest 

authors,  in  the  days  of  the  Annuals^  who  were  within  his  ken,  through 

his  "first  editor,"  W.  H.   Harrison — ^** merry  Miss  Mitford,  actually 

living  in  the  country,  actually  walking  in  it,  loving  it.^    To  her  studies 

of  country  life,  and  of  children,^  he   attached   no   small   importance 

in  literary  history.    Her  writings,  he  said,  "have  the  playfulness  and 

purity  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  without  the  naughtiness  of  its  occa* 

sional   wit,  or  the   dust  of  the  world^s  great  road  on  the  other  side 

of  the  hedge.*"'    She,  on  her  part,  was  an  early  admirer  of  Modem 

Paiatera^  and   was  as  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  author  as  of  his 

b€M>k.     Ruskin   had  first  been  to  see  her  in  January  1847.     "Have 

you  read  an  Oxford  Graduate^s  letters  on  Art  ?  ^  she  wrote  to  a  friend 

(January  27).    "The  author,  Mr.  Ruskin,  was  here  last  week,  and  is 

certainly  the  most  charming  person   I  have  ever  known.    The  books 

are  very  beautiful,  although  I  do  not  agree  in  all  the  opinions;   but 

the  young  man  himself  is  just  what  if  one  had  a  son  one  should  have 

dreamt  of  his  turning  out,  in  mind,  manner,  conversation,  everything.^* 

The  visit  was  repeated ;  and  Miss  Mitford  was  more  and  more  delighted 

with  him.    "  He  has  been  here  two  or  three  times,^  she  wrote  (July  S6) ; 

"  he  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting  young  man  that  I  have 

ever  seen — grace  itself  and  sweetness.^  ^    Miss  Mitford   was  herself  a 

famous  talker;  there  must  have   been   much  in  common  between  the 

authoress  of  Ovr  VMage  and  Ruskin,  and  each  no  doubt  in  turn  proved 

a  sympathetic  listener  to  the  other.    She  was  at  this  time  nearing  the 

end  of  her  life;  she  was  sixty  when  Ruskin   first  met  her,  in  poor 

health  and  not  overburdened  by  worldly  goods.    In  her  BecoUedums  of 

a  lAterary  Life^  published  in  185S,  she  says:  "My  most  kind  friend  Mr. 

Ruskin  will  understand  why  I  connect  his  name  with  the  latest  event 

that  has  befallen   me,  the  leaving  the  cottage  that  for  thirty  years 

had  been  my  shelter"* — her  removal  from  the  little  cottage  at  Three 

'  8ee  Art  qf  England,  §  109  (VoL  XXXUL  p.  339). 

*  See  below,  p.  164.  »  See  Vol.  III.  p.  xxxviii. 

*  To  Mrs.  Partridge:  The  Friendshipg  qf  Mary  Rusieil  MU/ord,  edited  by  Rev. 
A.  O.  L'Estrange,  1882,  voL  ii  p.  107 ;  and  Letter9  qfM.  B.  MUfard^  second  seriea, 
edited  by  Henry  Chorley,  1872,  voL  L  p.  230.  See  also  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Browning* 
of  July  30, 1848,  in  L'Sstrange's  Life  qf  Mary  BxmeU  Miybrd,  vol.  iiL  p.  211. 

*  lMer9  qf  Mary  EuneU  MU/ard,  second  series,  edited  by  H.  F.  Ohorley,  1872, 
▼oL  Lp.  233.    See  also  ii.  24,  82,  134,  145. 

*  Cn.  xiiL  (^ Great  Prose  Writers")  of  voL  iii.  of  the  BecoUediimt  condades 
(p.  292)  with  this  mention  of  Raskin. 
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Mile  Cross  to  Swallowfield.  Ruskin's  thoughtful  kindness  in  divers  little 
ways  did  much,  we  are  told,  to  cheer  her  closing  days.  **He  sent  her 
every  book  that  would  interest,  and  every  delicacy  that  would  strengthen 
her.*"^  The  letters  in  this  volume  show  his  desire  to  amuse  and 
please,  and  the  receipt  of  them  was  always  something  of  an  event  to 
her.  "I  have  had  six  charming  letters  from  dear  John  Ruskin,^ 
she  wrote  to  her  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson 
(November  18,  1854);  and  again  (November  24):  ^^  To-day  broi^ht 
me  a  most  delightful  note  from  dear  Mr.  Ruskin.  You  shall  see  all 
his  letters;  they  are  charming.'*^ ^  ^^ There  is  a  richness  and  trans- 
parency in  Mr.  Ruskin's  writing,^^  she  says,  ^^that  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled.  Such  power  of  beauty  and  expression  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  letters  which  I  have  received.  He  is  the  best  letter-writer  of  his 
or  any  age.^'  When  he  was  on  the  Continent,  Ruskin  did  not  forget 
to  send  her  books.  She  writes  to  Mrs.  Browning  (August  28,  1864): 
^^  Dear  Mr.  John  Ruskin  was,  when  I  heard  from  him,  at  Geneva  with 
his  parents,  sending  me  everything  that  he  could  imagine  to  help  or 
amuse  me.  His  last  pit  was  a  French  volume,  Schus  et  Proverbes  par 
Octave  FeuiiOet!"^  And  a  few  mcmths  later  a  visit  from  Ruskin,  as  she 
told  the  same  friend,  gave  her  much  enjoyment.  After  her  death 
Ruskin  wrote  an  account  of  this  visit,  with  an  appreciation  of  her 
character,  to  Mrs.  Browning.  The  editors  are  unable  to  give  this 
letter,^  but  a  few  passages  from  Mrs.  Browning^s  reply  may  be  quoted 
to  show  its  purport.  ^*I  agree  with  you,^  she  said,  *Mn  much  if  not 
in  everything  you  have  written  of  her.  It  was  a  great,  warm,  out- 
flowing heart,  and  the  head  was  worthy  of  the  heart.  •  •  •  There 
might  have  been,  as  you  suggest,  a  somewhat  different  development 
elsewhere  than  in  Berkshire— *not  very  different,  though — souls  don^ 
grow  out  of  the  ground.  I  agree  with  you  that  she  was  stronger 
and  wider  in  her  conversation  and  letters  than  in  her  books.  Oh, 
I  have  said  so  a  hundred  times.  •  .  .  But  no,  her  *  judgment^  was 
not  *  unerring.* ''^ 

1  The  Fnendshipi,  eta,  voL  IL  p.  108. 

>  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  227. 

*  The  Friend9hip8,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

*  lAfe  qf  Mary  Ru99ell  MU/ord,  voL  iiL  p.  288. 

*  It  is  not  among  Mr.  R  W.  Browning's  collection,  so  generously  placed  by  him 
at  the  disposal  of  the  editors.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Browning  sent  it  to  some  friend 
of  Miss  Mitford. 

*  From  Mrs.  Browning's  letter  of  November  5,  1856,  to  Buskin,  in  Lettert  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  toL  ii  p.  216.  The  whole  of  the  letter  is  worth 
study,  not  only  for  its  characterisation  of  Miss  Mitford,  but  incidentally  for 
some  shrewd  criticism  of  Ruskin  himself.  Lovers  of  Miss  Mitford  are  fitmiliar 
with   her  beloved  servant    ^^K"   (see,   for  instance.   Lady    Ritchie's  charming 
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With  nearly  all  the  poeta  of  the  day  Ruskin  became  acquainted, 
and  with  some  of  those  of  a  preceding  generation  he  had  certain  links 
of  association.  He  was  the  friend  of  ''Keats's  Severn,'"  to  whom  there 
are  two  letters  in  this  Collection  (pp.  68,  S5S),  and  whose  son,  Arthur, 
was  to  become  closely  connected  with  him.  He  had  seen  Southey, 
though  only  in  church,  when  a  boy,  and  the  description  of  the  poet^s 
features  in  the  Iteriad  (IL  p.  297)  is  observant  and  agrees  with  the 
portraits.  On  the  same  occasion  he  saw  Wordsworth,  who  a  few  years 
later  heard  Ruskin  recite  a  Prize  Poem  at  Oxford  and  took  kindly 
notice  of  him;^  but  it  is  disappointing  that  he  never  afterwards  met 
the  poet,  as  he  might  so  easily  have  done,  either  in  London  or  in 
the  Lakes.  Wordsworth,  as  we  have  seen,  was  among  the  early  readers 
of  Modem  Painiers.^ 

With  Coventry  Patmore,  Ruskin  was  acquainted  through  his  early 
tutor  Dr.  Andrews,*  whose  fifth  daughter,  Emily  Augusta  (1824-1862), 
was  Patmore^s  first  wife — ^^'by  whom  and  for  whom,^  he  said  in  the 
dedication  to  TTie  Angd  m  the  House,  ^^I  became  a  poet.""  For  that 
poem,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1854,  Ruskin  had  a  great 
admiration.  '*A  most  finished  piece  of  writing,^'  he  called  it  in  7%« 
Elements  of  Drawings  ^and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet 
modem  domestic  feeling.^  ^  He  quotes  from  it  in  Sesame  and  LUksy 
and  speaks  of  Patmore  as  ^  the  only  living  poet  who  always  strengthois 
and  purifies.'^'  His  defence  of  Patmore's  simplicity  of  diction,  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  to  The  Criiic  in  1860,  is  one  of  RuskinV  most 
interesting  pieces  of  literary  criticism.*  Of  Patmore  himself,  he  speaks 
in  Fors  Clavigrra  as  a  "greatly  honoured  and  loved  friend.**'  Of 
Patmore's  later  Odes,  Buskin  wrote  that  "no  living  human  being  had 
ever  done  anything  that  helped  him  so  much.*"*  It  is  interesting  to 
know,  however,  that  Ruskin^s  first  admiration  for  the  poet  was  not 
coloured  by  any  bias  for  the  friend.  A  copy  of  the  first  part  of  The 
Angd  was  sent  to  him  anonymously.     "Rossetti  was  with  him  a  day 

InferodnctiQn  to  the  illustrated  edition  of  Our  Village,  1903).  There  is  a  letter 
from  Buddn  to  his  father  (Arona,  July  14,  1858)  in  which  he  encloses  *'  cme  from 
the  son  of  Miss  Mitford's  pet  veri^ant  K,  always  pronounced  Kay,  being  the 
only  conceivable  pleasant  abbreviation  of  the  pious  old  English  scriptural  name 
Kerenhappudi  [Job  xlii.  14].  The  letter  was,  as  usual,  one  8a3ring  that  some- 
thing had  failea  which  ought  to  have  gone  right."  Ruskin  goes  on  to  beg  his 
father,  for  Miss  Mitford's  sake^  to  try  and  get  a  situation  for  the  boy. 

1  Vol.  II.  p.  xxvii.  *  Vol.  III.  p.  xzxvii. 

»  See  Praterita,  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  71,  73-74.  «  Vol.  XV.  p.  227. 

•  Vol.  XVni.  p.  120  and  n.  •  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  488-480- 

»  Letter  66  (1876),  Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  633. 

'  Memoiry  vol.  i.  p.  250,  where  Patmore  quotes  the  words,  which,  however, 
do  not  occur  in  the  letters  printed  in  that  book;  but  see  below,  p.  548. 
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or  two  after  he  received  it ;  Ruskin  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  or  knew 
anything  about  ^a  glorious  book  called  The  Angd  in  the  Houge*^'^ 
With  Patmore^s  earlier  Poems  of  1844,  Ruskin  only  became  acquainted 
at  a  later  date,  as  a  letter  in  the  present  Collection  shows  (p.  147)* 
Ruskin^s  letters  to  the  poet  reveal  alike  admiration  for  the  work  and 
affection  for  the  man.  He  was  godfather  to  one  of  the  poet^s  sons, 
and  presented  another  with  a  nomination  to  Christ's  Hospital.  Some 
of  the  letters  refer  or  are  addressed  to  Patmore^s  daughter,  Bertha, 
of  whose  artistic  talent  Ruskin  thought  highly  and  whom  he  assisted 
with  much  advice.  He  was  not  fond  of  dining  out,  but  he  seems,  if 
we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  letters  (p.  646),  to  have  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Patmore^s  parties.  At  one  of  these,  it  ia 
interesting  to  hear,  the  guests  were  Browning,  Ruskin,  and  Tennyson 
only.^  Conversation  between  Ruskin  and  Patmore  —  Ruskin  ever 
courteous  and  deferential,  yet  paradoxical  and  not  always  to  be  gain- 
sayed,  Patmore  imperious  and  disdainful  (as  Mr.  Saigent  has  depicted 
him) — must  have  been  anything  but  dull.  Patmore^s  notes  of  his  visits 
to  Brantwood  (in  1875  and  1879),  from  which  I  have  quoted  in  an 
earlier  volume,'  suggest  that  the  surface  of  friendly  discussion  was  not 
always  quite  unruffled.  On  one  occasion,  writes  Patmore,  *^I  praised 
a  little  book  of  old  Catholic  devotion,  called  The  Spiritual  Combaty 
which  I  saw  among  his  books.  ^Oh,  do  you  think  so  much  of  it? 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  drivel:  how  do  you  account  for  that?^ 
said  he.  I  replied,  ^I  suppose  that  you  have  not  had  the  particular 
experience  which  explains  it.^  This  manifestly  annoyed  him.^^  Which 
in  its  turn,  as  I  think  we  may  see,  did  not  displease  the  recorder. 
A  letter  has  been  published  from  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  in  which  he 
su^;ested  to  Patmore  that,  considering  how  much  influence  he  had 
with  Ruskin,  he  should  write  to  his  friend  ^^  seriously  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  Church  on  men  who  see  as  much  as  he  does,  when  not 
in  perverse  moods,  of  its  character  and  its  work.'^^  I  do  not  know 
that  Patmore  undertook  the  task;  it  may  be  surmised  from  some 
letters  in  the  present  Collection  that  Ruskin  held  himself  to  beiong^ 
to  a  Church  yet  more  Catholic* 

With  Elizabeth  Barrett  also,  Ruskin  was  an  admirer  of  the  poet. 

1  From  a  letter  of  Patmore's  to  William  Allingham  (November  6,  1854)  in 
Memoir  and  Correapandence  qf  Coventry  Patmore,  by  Basil  Obampneys,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.. 

■  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  130  n.  •  Vol  XXfU.  p.  xxvi. 

^  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  wbere  it  is  stated  that  Buskin  onoe 
said  of  somebody  that  to  hear  him  talking  of  Patmore's  poetry  was  ''like  seeing 
a  little  devil  jumping  upon  a  bed  of  lilies.'' 

'  IM,,  ToL  JL  p.  342.    Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  himself  a  friend  of  Ruskin. 

«  VoL  XXXVn.  p.  191. 
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before  he  beoama  acquainted  with  the  writer.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Stones  of  Venice^  he  had  written  of  *^the  burning  myBtery  of 
Ccderidge^  and  <' spfaituality  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,''^  and  this  mutt 
haTe  been  *^the  word  dropped  in  one  of  his  books^  of  which  Mrs. 
Browning  afterwards  said  to  him  that  she  ^'picked  it  up  and  wore 
far  a  crown.'' ^  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Mitfbrd,  and 
hi  a  letter  to  her  of  1848  Mrs.  Browning  mentions  that  ihe  and 
her  husband  were  reading  **your  Oxford  student's  work  upon  art."' 
In  1862  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  spent  some  months  in  London;  and 
Ruskin,  doubtless  at  Mias  Mitford's  suggestion,  went  to  call  upon  them, 
and  they  presently,  as  has  already  been  related,  went  to  tee  him,  hb 
parents,  and  the  Turner  drawings  at  Denmark  Hill.*  They  counted 
Ruskin  hencefcnrward  among  their  ^WaluaUe  acquaintances,''  and  he 
became  an  occasional  correspondent.  His  reference  to  the  *^  noble 
poem,"  Cfua  Guidi  Windows,  in  the  second  volume  of  Stonei  of  Venice^ 
(1863)  must  have  given  Mrs.  Browning  much  pleasure,  for  contem- 
porary criticism  was  less  favourable  to  the  piece  than  it  deserved. 
Tlie  earliest  of  Ruskin's  letters  to  her,  contained  in  this  volume,  was 
written  in  March  1866  (p.  191),  and  in  it  he  spoke  of  his  admiration 
for  her  poems,  adding  some  pretty  compliments  besides.  A  further 
letter  of  April  (p.  196),  in  which  he  mingles  some  criticism  with 
.  compliments,  is  the  more  interesting  because  Mrs.  Browning's  letter  in 
vindication  of  herself  is  also  accessible.*  Presently,  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  agai&  in  London,  and  they  resumed 
their  personal  intercourse  with  Ruskiu.  Of  his  meetings  with  Robert 
Browning  in  this  year  (and  through  him  with  Leighton),  and  of  their 
discussions  upon  poetry,  account  has  already  been  given.^ 

Ruskin  at  this  time  seems  to  have  read  Browning  with  some  diffi«- 
eulty,  and  this  was  a  sore  point  with  the  poet's  wife.  He  tried  again, 
and  seems  to  have  written  appreciatively.  **You  please  me,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Browning  to  him  (November  6,  186&),----^  oh,  so  much — by  the 
words  about  my  husband.  When  you  wrote  to  praise  my  poems,  of 
course  I  had  to  bear  it — ^I  couldn't  turn  round  and  say,  'Well;  and 
why  dont  you  praise  him,  who  is  worth  twenty  of  me?  Praise  my 
second  Me,  as  well  as  my  Me  proper,  if  you  please.'  One's  forced  to 
be  rather  decent  and  modest  for  one's  husband  as  well  as  for  one's 

»  VoL  IX.  p.  SS8. 

<  Ina  letter  of  March  17^  18«»:  The  LeUm-s <tf  BHxabeih  BarreU  Br9¥ming,  1897> 
vol.  u.  p.  191. 

•  /6«.,  voL  i.  p.  384.  «  See  VoL  V.  p.  xlvii  •  VoL  X.  p.  243  n. 

*  In  the  Letters  ^f  SliMobeth  Barrett  Bremings  voL  ii.  pp.  196*202. 
'  In  VoL  V.  pp.  xlv.,  xlvi. 

xxxvi.  c 
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self,  even  if  it's  harder.  I  couldn^t  pull  at  your  coat  to  read  Pippa 
Passes^  for  instance.  I  can^t  now.  But  you  have  put  him  on  the 
shelf,  so  we  have  both  taken  courage  to  send  you  his  new  volumes, 
Men  and  Women^  not  that  you  may  say  ^pleasant  things^  of  them, 
or  think  yourself  bound  to  say  anything  indeed,  but  that  you  may 
accept  them  as  a  sign  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  both  of  us. 
I  consider  them  on  the  whole  an  advance  upon  his  former  poems,  and 
am  ready  to  die  at  the  stake  for  my  faith  in  these  last."^^  Kuskin 
read  the  new  poems,  and  sent  a  letter  of  appreciation  which  greatly 
pleased  the  poet,^  though  containing  also  much  criticism,  to  which  he 
thus  replied: — 

«  Paris,  Dee.  lOtk,  '66. 

''My  dear  Ruskin, — for  so  you  let  me  begin,  with  the  honest  friendli- 
ness that  befits, — 

''You  never  were  more  in  the  wrong  than  when  you  professed  to  say 
'  your  unpleasant  things '  to  me.  This  is  pleasant  and  proper  at  all  points, 
over-liberal  of  praise  here  and  there,  kindly  and  sympathetic  everywhere, 
and  with  enough  of  yourself  in  even — ^what  I  &ncy — ^the  misjudging,  to 
make  the  whole  letter  precious  indeed.  I  wanted  to  thank  you  thus  much 
at  once,-7that  is,  when  the  letter  reached  me ;  but  the  strife  of  lodging- 
hunting  was  too  sore,  and  only  now  that  I  can  sit  down  for  a  minute 
without  self-reproach  do  I  allow  my  thoughts  to  let  go  south-aspects^ 
warm  bedrooms^  and  the  like,  aad  begin  as  you  see.  For  the  deepnesses 
you  think  you  discern, — may  they  be  more  than  mere  blacknesses!  For 
the  hopes  you  entertain  of  what  may  come  of  subsequent  readings, — all 
success  to  them!  For  your  bewilderment  more  especially  noted — how 
shall  I  help  that  f  We  don't  read  poetry  the  same  way,  by  the  same  law ; 
it  is  too  clear.  I  cannot  begin  writing  poetry  till  my  imaginary  reader 
has  conceded  licences  to  me  which  you  demur  at  altogether.  I  know 
that  I  don't  make  out  my  conception  by  my  language,  all  poetry  being 
a  putting  the  infinite  within  the  finite.  You  would  have  me  paint  it  all 
plain  out,  which  can't  be ;  but  by  various  artifices  I  try  to  make  shift  with 
touches  and  bits  of  outlines  which  succeed  if  they  bear  the  conception 
from  me  to  you.  You  ought,  I  think,  to  keep  pace  with  the  thought 
tripping  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  my  'glaciers,'  as  you  call  them;  not 
jtand  poking  your  alpenstock  into  the  holes,  and  demonstrating  that  no 
foot  could  have  stood  there; — suppose  it  sprang  over  there?  In  prose  you 
may  criticise  so — because  that  is  the  absolute  representation  of  portions  of 
^ruth,  what  chronicling  is  to  history — ^but  in  asking  for  more  ultimates  you 

^  Letters  qf  Ehxdbeth  Barrett  Browning,  voL  ii«  p.  218. 
•  See  Vol.  V.  p.  xlvi. 
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most  accept  less  mediaUi^  nor  expect  that  a  Druid  stone-circle  will  be 
traced  for  you  with  as  few  breaks  to  the  eye  as  the  North  Crescent  and 
South  Crescent  that  go  together  so  cleverly  in  many  a  suburb.  Why, 
you  look  at  my  little  song  as  if  it  were  Hobbs'  or  Nobbs'  lease  of  his 
house,  or  testament  of  his  devisings,  wherein,  I  grant  you,  not  a  Hhen 
and  there/  'to  him  and  his  heirs/  'to  have  and  to  hold/  and  so  on,  would 
be  superfluous ;  and  so  you  begin: — 'Stand  stiU, — ^why?'^  For  the  reason 
indicated  in  the  verse,  to  be  sure, — to  let  me  draw  him — and  because  he 
is  at  present  going  his  way,  and  fancying  nobody  notices  him, — and  more- 
over, 'going  on'  (as  we  say)  against  the  injustice  of  that, — and  lastly, 
inasmuch  as  one  night  he'll  fail  us,  as  a  star  is  apt  to  drop  out  of 
heaven,  in  authentic  astronomic  records,  and  I  want  to  make  the  most 
of  my  time.  So  much  may  be  in  '  stand  still.'  And  how  much  more  was 
(for  instance)  in  that  'stay!'  of  Samuel's  (I.  zv.  l6).  So  could  I  twit 
you  through  the  whole  series  of  your  objurgations,  but  the  declaring  my 
own  notion  of  the  law  on  the  subject  will  do.  And  why, — I  prithee, 
firiend  and  fellow-student, — why,  having  told  the  Poet  what  you  read, — 
may  I  not  turn  to  the  bystanders,  and  tell  them  a  bit  of  my  mind  about 
their  own  stupid  thanklessness  and  mistaking?  Is  the  jump  too  much 
there?    The  whole  is  all  but  a  simultaneous  feeling  with  me. 

*'  The  other  hard  measure  you  deal  me  I  won't  bear — about  my  requir- 
ing you  to  pronounce  words  short  and  long,  exactly  as  I  like.  Nay,  but 
exactly  as  the  language  likes,  in  this  case.  Foldsktrls  not  a  trochee?  A 
spondee  possible  in  English  ?  Two  of  the  '  longest  monosyllables '  continu- 
ing to  be  each  of  the  whole  length  when  in  junction  ?  Sentence :  let  the 
delinquent  be  forced  to  supply  the  stone-cutter  with  a  thousand  companions 
to  '  A£9iction  sore — long  time  he  bore,'  after  the  fashion  of  '  He  lost  his 
life — by  a  penknife' — 'He  turned  to  clay — last  Good  Friday/  'Departed 
hence — nor  owed  six-pence,'  and  so  on — so  would  pronounce  a  jury  accus- 
tomed from  the  nipple  to  say  lord  and  landlord,  bridge  and  Cambridge, 
Gog  and  Magog,  man  and  woman,  house  and  workhouse,  coal  and  char- 
coal, cloth  and  broad-cloth,  skirts  and  fold-skirts,  more  and  once  more, — 
in  short !  Once  more  I  prayed ! — is  the  confession  of  a  self-searching  pro- 
fessor!   'I  stand  heie  for  law!' 

"The  last  charge  I  cannot  answer,  for  you  may  be  right  in  preferring 
it,  however  unwitting  I  am  of  the  fact.  I  mm^  put  Robert  Browning  into 
Pippa  and  other  men  and  maids.  If  so,  peccavi:  but  I  don't  see  myself 
in  them,  at  all  events. 

"  Do  you  think  poetry  was  ever  generally  understood — or  can  be  ?  Is 
the  business  of  it  to  tell  people  what  they  know  already,  as  they  know 
it,  and  so  precisely  that  they  shall  be  able  to  cry  out  — *  Here  you  should 

^  Referring  to  the  poem,  '*  Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you  are,"  with  the  line, 
^'And  Hobbs,  Nobbs,  Stokes,  and  Nokes  combine." 
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supply  thU-^ikai,  you  evidently  pass  oyer,  and  I'll  help  you  from  my  own 
stodc'?  It  is  all  teaching,  on  the  contraiy,  and  the  people  hate  to  be 
taught.  They  say  otherwise, — ^make  foolish  tables  about  Orpheus  enchant- 
ing stocks  and  stones,  poets  standing  up  and  being  worshipped,-^ all 
nonsense  and  impossible  dreaming.  A  poet's  afiair  is  with  God, — ^to  whom 
he  is  accountable,  and  of  whom  is  his  reward;  look  elsewhere,  and  yon 
ind  miseiy  enough.  Do  you  believe  people  understand  Hamldt  The 
last  time  I  saw  it  acted,  the  heartiest  applause  of  the  night  went  to  a 
little  by-play  of  the  actor's  own — who,  to  simulate  madness  in  a  hurry, 
plucked  forth  his  handkerchief  and  flourished  it  hither  and  thither :  certainly 
a  third  of  the  play,  with  no  end  of  noble  things,  had  been  (as  from  time 
immemorial)  suppressed,  with  the  auditoiy's  amplest  acquiescence  and  bene* 
diction.  Are  these  wasted,  therefore?  No — they  act  upon  a  very  few^ 
who  react  upon  the  rest :  as  Goldsmith  says, '  some  lords,  my  acquaintance, 
that  settle  the  nation,  are  pleased  to  be  kind.' 

''  Don't  let  me  lose  fity  lord  by  any  seeming  self-sufficiency  or  petulance : 
I  look  on  my  own  shortcomings  too  sorrowfully,  try  to  remedy  them  too 
earnestly:  but  I  shall  never  change  my  point  of  sight,  or  feel  other  than 
disconcerted  and  apprehensive  when  the  public,  eritics  and  all,  begin  to 
understand  and  approve  me.  But  what  right  have  yov  to  disconcert  ne 
in  the  other  way?  Why  won't  you  ask  the  next  perfumer  for  a  packet 
of  orrir-root?  Don't  everybody  know  'tis  a  corruption  of  im-root — ^the 
Florentine  lily,  the  ^aggolo,  of  world-wide  fame  as  a  good  savour?  And 
because  '  iris '  means  so  many  objects  already,  and  I  use  the  old  word,  yon 
blame  me!  But  I  write  in  the  blind-<laric,  and  bitter  cold,  and  past  post- 
time  as  I  fear.  Take  my  truest  thanks,  and  understand  at  least  this  rough 
writing,  and,  at  all  events,  the  real  affection  with  which  I  venture  to  regard 
you.     And  '  I '  means  my  wife  as  well  as 

'<  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

''Robert  Browhimg/'i 

Ruskin  answered  promptly,  for  on  Christmas  Eve  Mrs.  Browning  thus 
replied : — 

"3,  RuK  Du  ColtsAb, 
''  Tkurtday  Evening,  24/A  [December,  1865]. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — Your  note  having  just  arrived,  Robert  deputes 
me  to  write  for  him  while  he  dresses  to  go  out  on  an  engagement  It  is 
the  evening.  All  the  hours  are  wasted,  since  the  morning,  through  our 
not  being  found  at  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  but  here — and  our  instinct  of 
self-preservation  or  self-satisfaction  insists  on  our  not  losing  a  moment 
more  by  our  own  fault. 

^  From  W.  G.  CoUingwood's  L{^  and  Work  of  John  Buekin^  1900,  pp.  168-167» 
Part  of  the  letter  has  already  been  quoted  in  VoL  V.  p.  xlvi. 
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"  Thank  yoo,  thank  you  for  sending  us  your  book,  and  also  for  writing 
my  husband's  name  in  it.  It  will  be  the  same  thing  as  if  you  had  written 
mine— except  for  the  pleasure,  as  you  say,  which  is  greater  sa  How 
good  and  kind  you  are ! 

''And  not  well.  That  is  worst.  Surely  you  would  be  better  if  you 
had  the  summer  in  winter  we  have  here.  But  I  was  to  write  only  a 
word — ^Let  it  say  how  affectionately  we  regard  you. 

"Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning." 

Ruskin^s  mature  opinion  of  some  of  Browning'^s  work  was  given  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Paiviera^  published  in  1856.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Browning  published  Aurora  Leigh,  and 
Ruskin  wrote  two  enthusiastic  letters  to  her  husband^  in  praise  of 
the  poem  (pp.  247,  S52) — praise  which  he  repeated  in  7^  ElemenU 
of  Drawing  in  terms  no  less  enthusiastic.^ 

In  Tlie  Political  Economy  qf  Art  (1857)/  Ruskin  again  had  occasion 
to  mention  Ciua  Guidi  Windows;  and  the  next  of  his  letters  (pp.  275- 
276)  refers  to  this.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning — '^for 
I  never  think  of  you  two  separately,^  he  said  in  a  further  letter  (p.  279), 
and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  joint  letters  to  him.  Ruskin'^s 
next  letter  was  somewhat  gloomy ;  perhaps  he  was  sad  in  order  that  he 
might  be  comforted,  in  which  case  Mrs.  Browning'^s  reply  (January  1, 
1859)  gave  him,  in  very  beautiful  and  affectionate  terms,  what  he 
needed.^  She  tells  him,  among  other  things,  that  his  sadness  is  only 
**the  languor  after  victory**;  she  speaks  with  delight  of  all  he  is 
^'permitted  to  do  for  England  in  matters  of  art,**  and  seeks  to  draw 
him  out  of  himself  by  asking  his  advice  about  the  education  of  her  son. 
The  year  1859  saw  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  for  the  liberation  of  Italy. 
Mrs.  Browning*8  next  letter  to  Ruskin  (June  S)^  shows  her  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  cause  and  her  indignation  with  the  anti- 
French  sentiment  in  England.  Hera  she  and  Ruskin  were  heartily  in 
sympathy;^  and  ^  we  thank  you  and  love  you,**  she  writes,  *^dear,  dear 
Mr.  Ruskin,  more  than  ever  for  your  good  word  about  our  Italy.** 
The  reference  is  perhaps  to  his  private  letter  of  January  15  (p.  303). 
Later  in  the  year  he  took  up  his  parable  in  the  public  press,  and 
his  Letters  on  the  Italian  Question,^  about  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 

»  VoL  VL  pp.  446-449. 

*  Mrs.  Browning  refers  lo  them  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jameson  (Isttsrt  ^  EMMmbM 
Barrett  Brawnma,  voL  iL  p.  253), 

»  See  VoL  XV.  p.  227.  *  VoL  XVL  p.  68  n. 

*  Lettert  qf  BHstabeth  Barrett  BrovminOf  voL  ii  pp.  299-301. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  316-817.  '  See  VoL  XVUI.  p.  xxiii  •  Ibid.,  pp.  6d7-64S. 
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Browning  (p.  380),  must,  with  some  qualifications,  have  pleased  her 
greatly.  He  was  not  indeed  so  optimistic  about  modem  Italy  as  she, 
nor  yet  at  all  times  so  anti- Austrian ;  but  this  correspondence  is  of 
interest  as  giving  to  him  also  some  link  in  that  ^*  golden  ring^ 
which  the  English  poetess  made,  as  the  Italian  poet  said,  between 
Italy  and  England.  In  July  came  the  Peace  of  Villafranca — a  bitter 
disappointment,  put  what  gloss  upon  it  she  might;  Ruskin  apeaks  of 
it  as  her  death-warrant  (pp.  S47,  418).  The  year  1860,  which  opened 
with  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  witnessed 
presently  Garibaldi's  liberation  of  Southern  Italy.  Ruskin  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Browning  about  the  state  of  afiairs  in  November — ^not  too  sym- 
pathetically, one  may  think  (pp.  849-850).  The  last  of  his  letters, 
written  six  months  later,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  She  greatly  enjoyed 
hearing  from  him,  and  '^Fm  going  to  write  often  now,"*'  he  said. 
That  was  on  May  18, 1861.  On  June  29  she  passed  away.  Her  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  Ruskin  (p.  874),  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  write  to  her  husband  (p.  892).  The  publication 
of  the  poet's  Dramatis  PersoiUB  in  1864  di*ew  a  letter  from  Ruskin. 
He  had  known  the  original  of  *^Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium,''  and  seems 
to  have  thought  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  poem. 
The  tenour  of  Ruskin's  letter  may  be  gathered  from  Browning's  in- 
teresting reply: — 

"19  Warwick  Crescent,  Jan.  SOtk,  '65. — My  dear  Ruskin, — I  got  a  letter 
from  the  lady  the  other  day — there  was  no  need  to  trouble  you  on  the 
subject,  or  doubt  my  ready  assent  to  her  request.  I  rvill  go  to  you,  indeed, 
though  you  doubt  it, — ^will  do  so  at  an  early  day,  and  apprise  you  properly, 
for  few  things  will  delight  me  so  much.  I  have  always  remembered  the 
sadness  in  which  you  were  and  wiU  long  be,  and  your  Mother's  too.  Give 
her  my  love,  as  if  it  did  not  go  to  her  at  a  letter's  end — her  kindness  and 
other  kindness  from  your  house,  beside  your  own,  came  to  me  once  on  a 
time  when  I  could  string  such  pearls  on  a  necklace  and  see  them  work, 
and  to  double  advantage  so,  I  have  the  shawl  your  mother  netted  with 
her  own  hands,  and  mean  it,  if  God  please,  for  my  son's  wife  one  day. 

"  You  are  wrong,  however,  to  be  angry  with  my  poem ;  nor  do  you  state 
the  facts  of  it  my  way.  I  don't  expose  jugglery,  but  anatomize  the  mood 
of  the  juggler, — all  morbidness  of  the  soul  is  worth  the  soul's  study ;  and 
the  particular  sword  which  '  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie '  is  of  wide  ramification. 
What  I  present,  thus  anatomized,  would  have  its  use  even  were  there  a 
veritable  'mediumship'  of  which  this  of  mine  were  but  the  simulacrum. 
But  I  meant,  beside  this,  to  please  myself  (and  I  hope,  God)  by  telling 
the  truth  about  a  miscreant,  whom,  by  one  of  the  directest  interventions 
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of  God's  finger  I  seem  ever  to  have  recognised,  this  poem  has  already  been 
the  means  of  properly  punishing:  I  know  what  I  say. 

"  I  don't  catch  the  parallel  in  the  other  case  of  the '  dejection ' — what 
does  that  simulate?  or  in  what  need  exposure?  Then,  to  me  there  is  no 
'nastiness'  in  it  at  aU, — ^the  external  circumstance,  which  seems  to  arrest 
your  eye,  being,  when  viewed  from  a  higher  point,  just  the  consummate 
contrivance  of  utmost  'niceness' — ^if  men  were  bom  *  scaiophagi,'  and  the 
repellent  properties  were  found  all  the  same,  then — '  nastiness,'  if  you  like : 
as  it  is,  that  quality  saves  them  from  abomination,  and  is  precious. 

"  Let  me  purify  your  mind  by  returning  to  you  and  what  you  assure  me 
of,  and  what  I  believe — believe  me  in  tarn  yours  ever  affectionately  and 
gratefully,  Robert  Browning." 

Browning;  and  Ruskin  continued  occasionally  to  correspond^  and  to 
see  each  other;  and  on  Ruskin^s  last  visit  to  London,  he  notes  with 
special  pleasure  a  meeting  with  his  old  friend.^ 

It  was  through  Coventry  Patmore  that  Ruskin  became  personally 
acquainted  with  the  other  chief  poet  of  his  time.  Tennyson,  as  we 
have  beard,'  was  an  early  reader  of  Modem  Painters,  and  in  later  years 
he  spoke  of  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  six  great  masters  of  English  prose.^ 
Ruskin,  on  his  side,  though  he  preferred  Tennyson^s  earlier  to  his 
later  work,  was  a  strong  admirer,  as  numerous  passages  in  his  books 
and  correspondence  sufficiently  attest.^  Of  the  letters  to  Tennyson 
himself,  the  first,  written  in  1866,*  is  a  general  expression  of  Ruskin's 
debt,  and  contains  an  invitation  to  Denmark  Hill,  to  see  the  Turners, 
which  Tennycon  seems  to  have  accepiedJ  Presently  the  poet  published 
Maud,  which  was  received  at  the  time  with  much  hostility  and  mis- 
understanding. This  was  the  occasion  of  Ruskin's  second  letter  (p.  280). 
The  third  letter,  two  years  later  (p.  £64),  was  sent  in  connexion  with 
the  edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems  illustrated  by  Rossetti  and  other  Pre- 
Raphaelite  artists.  In  1858  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  met  sometimes  at 
Little  Holland  House,  and  it  was  of  these  occasions  that  Tennyson 
has  recorded  some  remarks  by  Ruskin.^  The  publication  of  the  Idj/le 
called  forth  another,  and  a  very  interesting,  letter  from  Ruskin  (p.  S£0). 
The  two  men  met  occasionally  in  later  years,  and  may  have  been  at 
the  Metaphysical  Society'^s  meetings  together.     On  one  occasion  in  the 

^  See  below,  p.  481. 

«  See  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  xxix.         »  Vol.  III.  p.  xxxvii.         *  IHd.,  p.  xxxviii  n. 

•  See  below,  pp.  1,67,  224,  326,  327,  349,  570;  and  the  General  Index. 

•  This  has  been  printed  in  Vol.  V.  p.  xlvii. 

^  For  in  noticing  their  meeting  in  1868,  the  poet's  son  mentions  it  as 
''again":  see  the  Memoir,  voL  i.  p.  428. 

•  See  below,  p.  liiL ;  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  119  n. 
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^seTentiee  Buskin  lunched  with  the  poet,  wfaoee  son  has  recorded  an 
interesting  note  of  their  talk:-^ 

"  Ruskin  lunched  with  us^  adorned  bj  his  accustomed  blue  tie«  kind  and 
Qourteoas  as  ever.  He  said  that  bis  inclination  was  to  devote  himself  still 
to  Artj  but  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  his  opinion  'Eveiything  bad  is  to  be 
found  in  I^ondon  and  other  large  cities;  and  only  in  life  and  work  in 
country  fields  is  there  health  for  body  and  for  mind.^  My  fiither  and 
he  deprecated  in  the  strongest  possible  language  the  proposed  Channel 
Tunnel. 

''  Before  l Ruskin  took  his  leave,  my  father  said  to  him :  '  Do  you  know 
that  most  romantic  of  lyrics  ? 

'  He  turned  his  charger  as  he  ipake, 

Upon  the  river  shore; 
He  save  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 
Baid  Adieu  for  evermoie, 
My  Love! 
And  adieu  for  evermore.' 

'Do  I  not?'  said  Ruskin«  'I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,  Tennyson;  1  pkce 
it  among  the  best  things  ever  done  by  any  one.' "  ^ 

Tennyson  was  interested  in  eome  of  Ruskin's  later  literary  criticisms. 
Like  other  parsons,  he  did  not  accept  all  the  (Mhr  (iicto,  but  he 
ibund  them  suggestive.  He  was  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  thought 
ol  Buskin's  eulogy  of  Byron  in  Fictiony  Fair  and  Foul  He  agreed 
with  it  in  ranking  Byron's  poetry  very  high.  He  did  not  agree  about 
the  particular  lines  from  The  hkmd.*  After  seeing  Buskin's  paper, 
Tennyson  ''read  The  lOand  through  the  other  night,"*  he  said,  ''but 
did  not  find  much  in  it.""  "The  open  vowels  are  good,^  he  added,  of 
Ae  passage  cited  by  Buskin,  but  "I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by 
'Alpine  azure,'  and  certainly  that  about  the  rividet  falling  from  the 
diff  being  like  a  goat's  eye  is  very  bad."  "What  did  you  think  of 
the  article  altogether?"  "I  think  Buskin's  remarks  on  the  passage 
in  Shakespeare  very  good' — on  the  fitness  of  the  placing  of  the 
words."* 

With  Tennyeon's  friend,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  an  early  admirer 

^  Memoir,  voL  ii.  p.  222.  The  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Song  of  the  Rover 
in  the  third  canto  of  BoMby,  They  were  adapted  by  Scott  from  the  last  verse 
of  a  poem  by  Captain  Ogilvie ;  a  poem  of  whion  a  version  is  inoluded  also  i|i  the 
work*  of  Bums  V'lt  was  a'  for  our  lightfu'  King"). 

«  Gee  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  333.  »  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  334-337. 

«  WiUiam  AUingham:  a  Diary^  edited  hv  H.  AHingham  and  D.  Radford^  1907, 
p.  300.  On  another  oooasion  {ib%d,f  p.  326)  Tennyson  discussed  some  remarks 
on  Coleridffe  in  Ruskin's  £lemenU  oj  Pratedsf  (Vol.  XXXL  p.  360).  He  rather 
agreed  with  Ruskin  that  the  lines  in  question  were  bad. 
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of  Modem  Pamkr$^  Riukin  was  abo  acquainted,  and  a  few  letten  to 
him  are  included  in  this  CoUeetioa. 

Another  poet  whose  work  Ruskin  greatly  admired,  and  whose  friendly 
acqtudntance  he  Talued»  was  James  Russell  Lowell.  His  name  often 
occurs  in  the  Correspondence,  and  one  letter  to  him  is  included  (p.  826). 
^My  dear  friend  and  teacher,^  Ruskin  called  him  in  the  last  volume 
of  Modem  Pamtera;^  and  Lowell,  on  his  side,  in  a  published  address 
on  the  choice  of  books,  hoped  ^'to  see  the  works  of  Ruskin  within 
the  reach  of  every  artisan  among  us,^  adding  in  another  lecture  that 
Ruskin  held  *^a  divining  rod  of  exquisite  sensitiveness  for  the  rarer 
and  more  recondite  sources  of  purifying  enjoyment  as  well  as  for  those 
vore  obvious  and  nearer  to  the  surface.^'  There  is  a  letter  from 
LoweU  to  Professor  Norton/  which  refers  to  some  criticisms  by  Ruskin 
on  The  Cathedral:— 

''Sucwooi)^  OcL  15,  1870. 

"  Of  oomse  it  could  not  but  be  very  pleasant  to  me  that  Rnskin  found 
something  to  like  in  The  CaihedraL  There  is  nobody  whom  I  would 
rather  please^  for  he  is  Catholic  enough  to  like  both  Dante  and  Soott  I 
an  glad  to  find  also  that  the  poem  sticks.  Those  who  liked  it  at  first  like 
it  still,  some  of  them  better  than  ever,  some  extravagantly.  At  any  imte  it 
wrote  itself;  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  there,  and  that  is  something  in  its  favour. 
Now  Ruskin  wants  me  to  go  over  it  with  the  file.  That  is  just  what  I  did. 
I  wrote  in  pencil,  then  copied  it  out  in  ink,  and  worked  over  it  as  I  never 
worked  over  anything  before.  .  .  .  Now  for  Ruskin's  eritidsms.  As  to 
words,  I  am  something  of  a  purist,  though  I  like  best  the  word  that  best 
nys  the  thing  (you  know  I  have  studied  lingo  a  little).  I  am  fifty*one  years 
old,  however,  and  have  in  some  sense  won  my  spurs.  I  claim  the  right 
now  and  then  to  knight  a  plebeian  word  for  good  service  in  the  field.  But 
it  win  almost  always  turn  out  that  it  has  after  all  good  blood  in  its  veins,  and 
can  prove  its  claim  to  be  put  in  the  saddle.  RoU  is  a  fimiillar  word  all 
akmg  our  seaboard  to  express  that  dull  and  continuous  burden  of  the  sea 
iiflaid  inland  before  or  after  a  great  storm.  The  root  of  the  word  may  be 
im  rumpere,  but  is  move  likely  in  rotare,  from  the  identity  of  this  sea-music 
with  that  of  the  iti<s— a  kind  of  hurdy-gurdy  with  which  the  jongleum 
aecompanied  their  song.  It  Is  one  of  those  Elisabethan  words  which  we 
NewwEnglanders  have  preserved.  It  occurs  in  the  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates  * 
— iiie  eeas  rote,  which  Nares,  not  understanding,  would  change  to  rore/    It 

^  See  FrancU  Tuanmr  Fei^rem:  Hie  Jwmek  end  Memeriee  qf  hie  Lf^  hf 
Ovenllian  F.  Palgravs,  1899,  p.  36. 
«  VoL  Vn.  p.  461. 

*  Quoted  in  Mr.  Norton's  Preface  (p.  vi.)  to  the  American  *' Brentwood*  edition 
of  Ariadne  fUreniina. 

*  In  Tol.  ii.  pp.  7S-76  of  Letten  qf  James  BueeeU  Lawellf  edited  by  0.  E.  Norton, 
1894. 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  any  provincial  glossarj,  but  I  caught  it  alive  at 
Beverley  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals.     Like  'mobled  queen/  'tis  good. 

"  ^^iff  Ruskin  calls  '  an  American  elevation  of  English  loose  word.' 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  always  thought  'the  whiff'  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword' 
in  Hamlet  rather  fine  than  otherwise.     Ben  also  has  the  word. 

"  Donmrshod  means  shod  with  down.  I  doubted  about  this  word  myself 
— ^but  I  wanted  it  As  to  misgave,  the  older  poets  used  it  as  an  active 
verb^  and  I  have  done  with  it  as  all  poets  do  with  language — ^my  meaning 
is  clear,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  His  objection  to  '  spume-sliding  down 
the  baffled  decuman"  I  do  not  understand.  I  think  if  he  will  read  over 
his  'ridiculous  Germanism'  (p.  IS  seq.)  with  the  context,  he  will  see  that 
he  has  misunderstood  me.  (By  the  way,  'in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature 
live '  is  Coleridge's,  not  Wordsworth's.)  I  never  hesitate  to  say  anything  I 
have  honestly  felt  because  some  one  may  have  said  it  before,  for  it  will 
always  get  a  new  colour  from  the  new  mind,  but  here  I  was  not  saying 
the  same  thing  by  a  great  deaL  Nihil  in  intelledu  quod  non  priu$  in  seneu 
would  be  nearer — though  not  what  I  meant.  Nature  (inanimate),  which  is 
the  image  of  the  mind,  sympathises  with  all  our  moods.  I  would  have 
numbered  the  lines  as  Ruskin  suggests,  only  it  looks  as  if  one  valued  them 
too  much.  That  sort  of  thing  should  be  posthumous.  You  may  do  it  for 
me,  my  dear  Charles,  if  my  poems  survive  me.  Two  dropt  stitches  I  must 
take  up  which  I  notice  on  looking  over  what  I  have  written.  Ruskin 
surely  remembers  Carlyle's  '  whiff  of  grapeshot.'  That  is  one.  The  other 
is  that  rote  may  quite  as  well  be  from  the  Icelandic  at  hnota  =  to  snore ; 
but  my  studies  more  and  more  persuade  me  that  where  there  is  in  English 
a  Teutonic  and  a  Romance  root  meaning  the  same  thing,  the  two  are  apt 
to  melt  into  each  other,  so  as  to  make  it  hard  to  say  from  which  our  word 
comes." 

Ruskin,  as  will  be  seen,  was  always  critical,  but  nothing  is  more 
pleasing  in  his  literary  letters  than  their  magnificent  generosity  in 
praise.  We  shall  find  an  instance  presently  in  the  case  of  the  early 
work  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  whom  Ruskin  was  acquainted,  and 
whose  genius  he  greatly  admired  (p.  xlix.).  Among  younger  men,  he 
was  drawn  by  spiritualistic  affinities  to  Frederic  Myers.  A  poet  of  a 
different  order  to  whom  Ruskin  was  warmly  attached,  and  whose  work 
he  sometimes  praised  with  lavish  indulgence,  was  Miss  Jean  Ingelow. 
Several  letters  to  her  are  included  in  our  Collection,  and  some  of  hers 
to  him  have  been  quoted  in  connexion  with  Prceteriia.^ 

Among  the  English  novelists  of  the  day,  Dickens  was  Ruskin^s 
favourite.  There  are  letters  in  this  Collection  in  which,  after  the 
novelist^s  death,  Ruskin  writes  with  disappointment  of  the  characteristics 

^  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  Ivi.    See  also  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  720, 
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which  impaired  the  good  influence  of  Dickens;^  but  a  reference  to 
the  passages  collected  in  the  General  Index  will  show  how  diligent 
and  delighted  a  reader  Dickens  had  in  Ruskin,  and  how  highly  he 
rated  the  novelist^s  power.  Ruskin  used  to  pi-esent  some  of  his  books 
to  him,  and  doubtless  corresponded  with  him,  but  at  Dickens'  death 
all  letters  were  destroyed.  Ruskin  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with 
Thackeray,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  and  a  letter  to  him  is  here  in* 
eluded  (p.  851).  There  are  also  two  letters  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  whom  Ruskin  had  met  more  than  once  in  Switzerland. 

It  was  through  Coventry  Patmore»  as  already  related,'  that  Ruskin 
came  into  touch  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  1851,  but  it  was  not 
till  1854  that  he  saw  Rossetti.  The  beginning  of  the  ixquaint- 
ance,  and  the  generous  assistance  which  Ruskin  gave  both  to  Rossetti 
and  to  his  future  wife,  Miss  Siddal,  have  already  been  described 
(Vol.  V.  pp.  zli.,  xlii.).  He  agreed  to  take  all  Rossetti^s  work  for 
which  he  cared,  up  to  a  fixed  sum  a  year;  and  for  Miss  Siddal's 
benefit,  he  made  a  similar  arrangement.  *^  Mr.  Ruskin,'^  wrote  Rossetti, 
*^has  now  settled  on  her  ^150  a  year;  and  Li  to  have  all  she  does 
up  to  that  sum.^^  She  was  in  delicate  health,  and  Ruskin  asked 
Dr.  Acland  to  prescribe  for  her ;  the  prescription  was  a  winter  abroad, 
and  Ruskin  gave  her  the  means  of  going.  He  greatly  admired  her 
power  of  design,  and  he  was  energetic  in  spreading  the  praises  of  both 
artists  in  helpful  quarters.  The  acquaintance  soon  passed  into  a 
friendship— of  sincere  affection,  it  would  seem,  on  both  sides.  Ruskin 
was  ten  years  Rossetti^s  senior;  the  one  was  thirty-five,  the  other 
twenty-five,  when  they  met.  But  though  Ruskin  was  the  patron  and 
the  elder  of  the  two,  they  associated  for  several  years  on  the  terms 
of  easy  equality  essential  to  real  friendship.  Letters  both  to  Rossetti 
and  to  Miss  Siddal  show  how  careful  Ruskin  had  been  to  make  light 
of  the  financial  assistance.  He  gave,  he  said,  only  to  please  himself; 
Rossetti  need  feel  no  more  sense  of  obligation  than  in  accepting  *^  a  cup 
of  tea,^^  and  Miss  Siddal  was  to  ^^  be  so  good  as  to  consider  herself 
as  a  beautiful  tree  or  a  bit  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,^  which  he  was 
trying  to  preserve  for  merely  selfish  reasons  (p.  204).  And  on  Rossetti 
the  obligation  did  not  weigh.  *^I  had  no  idea,^'  he  once  wrote  to 
Ford  Mauox  Brown,  ^^that  you  were  so  monumental  a  character  as 

»  See  VoL  XXXVn.  pp.  7,  10.  «  See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  xxix.  n.,  143. 

»  Vol.  Xn.  p.  xlvi. 

«  From  a  letter  of  May  3^  1855,  in  D.  G,  RosteUi :  His  FamUy  Letters,  with  a 
Mentirir,  vol.  iL  p.  137. 
»  VoL  V.  p.  xliv. 
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to  have  a  banker— a  dangerous  discovery !^^  The  Ruskia  bank  was 
also  used,  and  sooner  or  later — generally  later^-*Roisetti  gave  good 
value  in  drawings  for  consideration  received.  Ruskin  did  not  hold 
Rossetti  too  do^y  to  the  bargain,  though  he  did  indeed  object 
on  one  occasion  when  he  had  offered  funds  for  a  sketching-toiu:  in 
Wales  and  Rossetti  assumed  that  the  offer  would  equally  hold  for 
a  trip  to  Paris  (p.  SS6).  The  arrangement  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  devised  by  a  patron  for  an  artist-dient.  It  relieved 
Rossetti  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  but  did  not  enslave  his  art.  He 
accepted  the  terms  the  more  gladly,  because  gratitude  was  accom- 
panied both  by  respect  for  Ruskin^s  genius  and  by  a  real  liking  for 
the  man.  ^^He  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,*^  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  Famify  Letters*  (1855);  and  similarly  to  William  AUingham  in 
the  same  year:  **I  have  no  more  valued  friend  than  he,  and  shall 
have  much  to  say  of  him.*"*  **For  Ruskin  as  a  man  and  as  a  man 
of  letters  Rossetti  had,^  says  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  '*  a  profound  admiration. 
He  thought  the  prose  of  much  of  Modem  Pamtere  among  the  finest 
in  tiie  language,  and  he  used  to  say  that  Ruskin^s  best  talking  in 
private  life  was  often  as  vivid  and  impassioned.^^  For  one  thing, 
Ruskin  talked  Rossetti  into  their  famous  co-operation  at  the  Working 
Men's  College.  ^  Ruskin,""  wrote  Rossetti  to  AUingham  (November  1854), 
^has  most  liberally  undertaken  a  drawing^lass,  which  he  attends 
every  Thursday  evening,  and  he  and  I  had  a  long  confab  about  plans 
for  teaching.  He  is  most  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  has  so  infected 
me  that  I  think  of  offering  an  evening  weekly  for  the  same  purpose.""' 
A  few  weeks  later  (January  1856)  Rossetti  wrote  to  the  same  cone* 
spondent  that  his  class  had  b^^n :  ^*  I  intend  them  to  draw  only  from 
nature,  and  some  of  them,  two  or  three,  show  unmistakable  aptitude— 
almost  all  more  than  one  could  ever  have  looked  for.  Ru8kin"8  class 
has  progressed  astonishingly,  and  I  must  try  to  keep  pace  with  him.""« 
^*  It  is  to  be  remembered  of  Rossetti  with  loving  honour,""  wrote  Roskm 
in  after  years,  *'  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  our  modern  painters  who 
taught  disciples  for  love  of  them.""  ^  At  the  College,  then,  as  often  at 
Denmark  Hill  or  in  Rossetti"8  studio,  he  and  Ruskin  met — painting 
together,  taking  counsel  on  art  and  poetry,  discussing  books  and 
men  and  policies.    The  letters  of  each  of  the  men  draw  an  equally 

*  Ruskin,  BosseUi^  and  Pre-BaphaelitUmj  p.  102.  «  VoL  ii  p.  137. 

*  Letters  qf  D.  Q.  BossetU  to  W.  AUmgham,  1897,  p.  139. 

*  ''Some  Personal  Memories/'  in  the  JOaiki  News,  Feb.  3,  1900.    See  also  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  My  Story,  p.  120. 

*  Letters  to  W.  AUingham,  p.  83. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  9a  »  Prmtenta,  iii  §  13  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  486). 
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pleasant  picture  of  their  frienddiip.  Ruskin  aaattmed  the  position  of 
critic  and  mentor — suggesting  subjects  (p.  SOO),  pointing  out  defects 
(p.  227),  deploring  the  painter'^s  incessant  retouchings  (p.  199).  Rossetti, 
on  his  side,  accepted  fdl  this  for  a  while  in  good  part,  especially  as 
he  took  his  own  way,  nevertheless;  and  Raskin,  here  as  always  ia 
private  intercourse,  was  as  ready  to  leam  as  to  teach.  He  beg» 
Rossetti^s  assistance  in  selection  of  colours  (p.  SOS);  he  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  come  and  see  him  paint  (p.  5iS0).  Mr.  A.  P.  Elmslie,. 
who  was  a  student  at  the  Working  Men^s  College  in  1866,  has  given 
an  anecdote  which  illustrates  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  art* 
teachers  there.  Rossetti  walked  round  Ruskin's  class-room  one  even- 
ing, when  the  latter  was  absent.  '^How^s  this?^  he  said;  ^* nothing 
but  blue  studies — can^t  any  of  you  see  any  colour  but  blue?^  ^*It 
was  by  Mr.  Ruskin^s  directions,^  one  of  the  students  answered. 
*^  Well,  where  do  you  get  all  this  Prussian  blue  from  ?^  asked  Rossetti; 
and  then,  opening  a  cupboard,  *^  Well,  I  declare,  here^s  a  packet  with 
several  dozen  cakes  of  this  fearful  colour.  Oh,  I  can^t  allow  it;  Mr. 
Ruskin  will  spoil  everybody's  eye  for  colour — ^I  shall  confiscate  the 
whole  lot :  I  must  do  it,  in  the  interests  of  his  and  my  pupils.  You 
must  tell  him  that  Fve  taken  them  all  away.^  When  a  few  evenings 
later  Ruskin  was  told  what  had  happened,  he  **  burst  into  one  of  those 
boisterous  laughs  in  which  he  indulged  whenever  anything  very  much 
amused  him.^^  Ruskin's  criticisms  of  Rossetti^s  methods  were  con- 
veyed in  much  the  same  vein  of  mock-heroics.  His  letters  of  reproof 
and  remonstrance  are  entertaining,  and  should  be  read  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  mutual  banter  in  which  the  friends  were  indulging,^ 
and  of  the  playful  affection  with  which  Ruskin  seasoned  his  fiuniliar 
talk.  Ruskin  said  that  he  must  decline  to  take  drawings  **  after  they 
have  been  more  than  nine  times  entirely  rubbed  out^  *'You  are  a 
conceited  monkey,^  he  wrote,  ^thinking  your  pictures  right  when  I 
tell  you  positively  they  are  wrong.  What  do  jfou  know  about  the 
matter,  I  should  like  to  know?""  (p.  S7S). 

RuriLin  appears  not  to  have  preserved  Rossetti's  letters  to  himself^, 
but  letters  to  other  correspondents  suggest  the  kind  of  way  in  which 
Rossetti  paid  Ruskin  back.  Ruskin  was  for  diligence  and  concentra- 
tion ;  and  to  that  end  proposed  to  throw  Rossetti  into  prison :  "  we 
will  have  the  cell   made  nice,  airy,  cheery,  and   tidy,  and  youUl  get 


1  MemoriaU  of  Edward  Bufne^ones,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  See  also  Mr.  Elmslie's  paper,, 
p.  44,  in  TAtf  Working  Mm^9  CoUege,  185jhl^4,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn 
Davies. 


*  Mr.  A.  0.  Benson,  in  his  monograph  on  BaneiH  ('' English  Men  of  Letters' 
Series^  p.  32,  seems  to  me  to  miss  this  point. 
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on  with  your  work  gloriously*^  (p.  S78).  That  was  all  very  well,  but 
Ruskin  himself  had  allowed  ten  years  to  interpose  between  successive 
volumes  of  Modem  PaifUers^  "who,  I  tell  him,*"  wrote  Rossetti,  "will 
be  old  masters  before  the  work  is  ended.^  ^  Their  views  on  many  sub- 
jects differed,  and  Rossetti,  we  may  be  sure,  never  feigned  acquiescence. 
Sometimes  he  was  frankly  bored;  as  with  the  first  chapter  of  Unto 
ihis  Last,  when  it  appeared  in  the  ComhiU:  "who  amid  read  it,^ 
he  wrote  to  Allingham,  "  or  anything  about  such  bosh  ?  ^  ^  "  Ruskin 
I  saw  the  other  day,^  he  says  again,  *^and  pitched  into,  he  talked 
such  awful  rubbish ;  but  he  is  a  dear  old  chap,  too,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone  I  wrote  my  sorrows  to  him.''' 

To  Rossetti  the  poet  as  to  Rossetti  the  painter,  the  friendship  was 
stimulating  and  helpful.  Rossetti  had  shown  Ruskin  his  translations 
from  the  Italian.  Ruskin  greatly  admired  them  (p.  S14),  and  gave 
the  money-guarantee  which  seems  to  have  been  required  to  secure  their 
publication.^  In  1866  Rossetti  had  published  in  the  Oxford  cmd 
Cambridge  MagasAne  his  "  Burden  of  Nineveh.''  Ruskin  had  no  inkling 
of  the  authorship,  and  wrote  to  Rossetti  "  wild  to  know  the  author " 
of  so  "glorious"  a  poem  (p.  S48).  The  sequel  is  told  in  a  letter  to 
Allingham.  "By-the-bye,  it  was  Ruskin  made  me  alter  that  line  in 
The  Blessed  Damozel.  I  had  never  meant  to  show  him  any  of  my 
versifyings,  but  he  wrote  to  me  one  day  asking  if  I  knew  the  author 
of  Nineveh  and  could  introduce  him — being  really  ignorant,  as  I 
found — so  after  that  the  flesh  was  weak.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will  not  end  in  a  volume  of  mine,  one  of  these  days."^  It  appears 
that  Rossetti  showed  Ruskin  all  his  poems,  then  written,  and  asked 
him  to  submit  one  or  other  of  them  to  Thackeray  for  the  ComhiU 
(p.  84S).  This  was  not  done;  but  Ruskin's  praise — mixed  with  criti- 
cism, sometimes  accepted  by  the  poet,  sometimes  rejected  as  pedantic^ 
^-encouraged  Rossetti,  as  we  see,  to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for 
publication.^  It  was  Rossetti  who  brought  Ruskin  to  an  appreciation 
of  Robert  Browning.  "On  reading  Men  and  Womeny  and  with  it 
some  of  the  other  works  which  he  didn't  know  before,  Ruskin  declared 
them  rebelliously,"  wrote  Rossetti,  "  to  be  a  mass  of  conundrums,  and 
compelled  me  to  sit  down  before  him  and  lay  siege  for  one  whole 

^  D.  Q,  Rossetti:  Family  Lettert^  with  a  Memoiry  vol  ii  p.  139. 

*  Letters  to  W.  Allingham,  p.  228.  '  Ibid.y  p.  269. 

*  See  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  letter  in  Bossetti  Papers,  p.  437. 
»  Ibid,,  p.  194. 

^  On  these  points,  see  the  note  on  p.  341,  below. 

7  The  scheme  was  abandoned  upon  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  the  manuscript, 
buried  with  her,  was  exhumed  for  publication  seven  years  later. 
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night;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  sent  me  next  morning  a 
bulky  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  B.,  in  which  I  trust  he  told  him 
he  was  the  greatest  man  since  Shakespeare!'^^  He  did  not  quite  do 
that,  if  we  may  judge  from  Browning's  reply .^  In  admiration  of  Mrs* 
Browning'^s  poetry,  and  especially  of  Aurora  Leigh,  Ruskin  and  Rossetti 
were  at  one.'  Of  the  poems  of  Rossetti's  sister,  Christina,  Ruskin  was, 
when  they  were  first  submitted  to  him  in  manuscript,  severely  critical, 
as  one  of  our  letters  shows  (p.  854).  Rossetti  sent  it  on  to  his 
brother  ^^with  very  great  regret — most  senseless,  I  think.  I  have  told 
him  something  of  the  sort  in  my  answer.'*'^  When  the  poems  were 
published,  however — whether  with  or  without  revision,  I  cannot  tell 
— Ruskin  pronounced  them  "very,  very  beautiful.''* 

Thus,  then,  we  may  picture  the  two  friends  together — sometimes 
agreeing,  sometimes  agreeing  to  differ.  Ruskin,  who,  though  not  prim, 
was  not  Bohemian,  found  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with,  and  chide,  in  the 
irresponsible  ways  of  Rossetti  and  his  fianc^.  He  loved  them  as  they 
were,  but  wished  they  could  be  better,  and  do  as  he  bade  them.  "  If  you 
would  do  what  I  wwm^,"  he  wrote, "  it  would  be  much  easier "  (p.  2^) ; 
they  were  "absurd  creatures,"  both  of  them  (p.  226) ;  and  as  for  Rossetti's 
rooms,  the  "litter"  of  them  was  disreputable  (p.  198).  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  after  the  death  of  Rossetti's  wife,  when  he  set  up  house  in 
Cheyne  Walk  in  a  partnership  which  already  was  to  include  Swinburne 
and  George  Meredith,  Ruskin  proposed  himself  as  another  tenant 
(pp.  412,  419).  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  the  offer  very  seriously;  at 
any  rate  nothing  came  of  the  proposal — which  was  fortunate,  we  may 
be  sure,  for  all  parties.  Mr.  Meredith  has  given  a  characteristic 
picture  of  the  domestic  interior.  He  drove  over  to  Chelsea  to  inspect 
the  apartments,  which  he  had  irresponsibly  agreed  to  occupy.  "It 
was  past  noon.  Rossetti  had  not  yet  risen,  though  it  was  an  exquisite 
day.  On  the  breakfast  table,  on  a  huge  dish,  rested  five  thick  slabs 
of  bacon,  upon  which  five  rigid  eggs  had  slowly  bled  to  death. 
Presently  Rossetti  appeared  in  his  dressing-gown  with  slippers  down 
at  heel,  and  devoured  the  repast  like  an  ogre."  This  decided  Mr. 
Meredith.  He  sent  in  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  and  remained  in  his 
own  lodgings.  Ruskin,  who  was  a  delicate  liver,  would  have  done  the 
same,  except  that  he  might  have  tried  to  reform  the  Bohemian  master 
of  the  house.  Rossetti,  moreover,  had  a  catholic  taste  in  live  stock. 
Now,  Ruskin   also  was  fond  of  animals;  of  cats,  one  may  suppose, 

1  Letten  to  WUkam  Attinghamy  p.  163.      *  See  p.  zxziv.      *  See  below,  p.  247  n. 

*  D.  G.  EouetH:  Bis  Family  Letters,  vfith  a  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

*  From  a  letter  of  1862  to  Mrs.  John  Simon. 
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because  they  are  domestic,  of  dogt  because  thejr  are  obedient,  of  sheep 
because  these  are  gentle.  There  is  a  quaint  entry  in  one  of  his  later 
diaries  noting  his  pleasure  in  giving  orders  that  a  sheep  was  to  be 
allowed  a  free  run  oyer  the  Brantwood  grounds.  But  a  pet  sheep  is 
one  thing.  Bossetti^s  animal  friends  at  Chelsea  included  owls,  rabfaita, 
dormice,  hedgehogs,  a  woodehock,  a  marmot,  a  kangaroo,  wallabies, 
a  deer,  armadillos,  a  raccoon,  a  raven,  a  parrot,  chameleons,  lizards^ 
salamanders,  a  laughing  jackass,  a  zebu,  a  succession  of  wombats,  and 
at  one  time,  I  believe,  a  bull.  Ruskin,  who  was  an  occasional  visitor^ 
must  have  been  devoutly  thankful  that  he  had  not  exchanged  the 
peaceful  amenities  of  Denmark  Hill  for  the  m^age  and  menagerie  of 
his  friend. 

At  Roflsetti's  Ruskin  must  often  have  met  Swinburne,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  knew  already  through  Lady  Trevelyaa.  Among  Roskin^'a 
papers  there  is,  in  the  poet^s  hand,  a  copy  of  a  song  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  PoetM  and  BaBadi.  It  was  sent  to  Ruskin  with 
the  following  letter,  which  I  am  permitted  to  print: — 

'<22a  DoBsn  SntnTy  Pobtmah  Squars, 
""AMig.  11  [1666]. 

''My  dear  Ruskin, — I  send  you  the  song  you  asked  for,  finding  that  I 
can  remember  it  after  dinner.  NcTertheless  it  has  given  me  far  more 
labour  to  recollect  and  transcribe  than  it  did  originally  to  compose.  Bat 
your  selection  of  it  as  a  piece  of  work  more  satis&ctory  than  usual  gave 
me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  was  determined  to  send  it  when  I  could. 

''Since  writing  the  verses  (which  were  literally  improTised  and  taken 
down  on  paper  one  Sunday  mmrning  after  bieskfi»t)  I  have  been  told  more 
than  once^  and  especially  by  Grabriel  Rossetti^  that  they  wore  better  than 
the  subject  Three  or  four  days  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
look  well  over  the  picture  which  alone  put  them  into  my  head,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  had  drawn  at  first,  that  whatever  merit  my  song 
may  have,  it  is  not  so  complete  in  beauty,  in  tenderness  and  significance, 
in  exquisite  execution  and  delicate  strength  as  Whistler's  picture.  Whistler 
himself  was  the  first  critic  who  so  far  overpraised  my  verse  as  to  rank  it 
above  his  own  painting.  I  stood  up  against  him  for  himself,  and  will,  of 
course,  against  all  others. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Jones  (unless  I  hear  from  Whistler  to  the  contrary) 
on  Sunday  next  in  the  afternoon  to  W.'s  studio.  I  wish  you  could  accom- 
pany us.  Whistler  (as  any  artist  worthy  of  his  rank  must  be)  is  of  course 
desirous  to  meet  you,  and  to  let  you  see  his  immediate  work.  As  (I  think) 
he  has  never  met  you,  you  will  see  that  his  desire  to  have  it  out  with  you 
face  to  face  must  spring  simply  from  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  your 
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own  works.  If  this  meeting  cannot  be  numsged^  I  must  look  forward  to 
the  chance  of  entrapping  jou  into  my  chambers  on  my  return  to  London. 
If  I  could  get  Whistler,  Jones,  and  Howell  to  meet  you,  I  think  we 
might  so  far  cozen  the  Supreme  Powers  as  for  once  to  realise  a  few  not 
unpleasant  hours. 

*' Yours  very  sincerely, 

"A.  C.  Swinburne." 

The  song  in  the  poet^s  hand  is  ^^ Before  the  Mirror:  Verses  written 
under  a  Picture.  Inscribed  to  J.  A.  Whistler.^  ^  In  the  same  envelope 
Ruskin  preserved  a  copy  (in  some  other  hand)  of  ^^Itylus,  1868,^^ 
another  of  the  pieces  which  haunt  the  memory  of  every  reader  of 
Poems  and  Ballads.  The  publication  of  the  volume  in  1866  caused, 
among  self-appointed  censors  of  morals,  a  commotion,  now  not  very 
easy  to  understand.  Ruskin,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  letter  in  this 
volume  (p.  5S1),  approved  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti^s  defence.  He  himself 
had  been  appealed  to  by  private  friends  to  remonstrate  with  the  young 
author  on  the  error  of  daring  ways.  He  was  not  usually  averse  from 
reading  moral  lectures,  but  he  utterly  declined  the  presumption  of 
endeavouring  to  set  rules  and  limits  to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Two 
letters  may  here  be  quoted  as  the  tribute  of  one  of  the  Victorian 
masters  of  prose  to  a  compeer  among  the  Victorian  masters  of  verse: — 

"(14  Sepi.  '66.) — He  is  infinitely  above  me  in  all  knowledge  and 
power,  and  I  should  no  more  think  of  advising  or  criticising  him 
than  of  venturing  to  do  it  to  Turner  if  he  were  alive  again." 

"(17  Sept,  '66.) — As  for  Swinburne  not  being  my  superior^  he  is 
simply  one  of  the  mightiest  scholars  of  his  age  in  Europe — knows 
Greek,  Latin^  and  French  as  well  as  he  knows  English — can  write 
splendid  verse  with  equal  ease  in  any  of  the  four  languages — ^knows 
nearly  all  the  best  literature  of  the  four  languages  as  well  as  I 
know — well — better  than  I  know  anything.  And  in  power  of 
imagination  and  understanding  simply  sweeps  me  away  before  him 
as  a  torrent  does  a  pebble.  I'm  righier  than  he  is — so  are  the 
lambs  and  the  swallows,  but  they're  not  his  match." 

Mr.  Swinburne  did  not  long  stay  with  Rossetti  in  Cheyne  Walk, 
and  Ruskin^s  visits  were  soon  to  cease.  That  Ruskin  and  Rossetti 
would  in  the  end  fall  out  was  inevitable.  For  one  thing,  Rossetti,  in 
the  period  of  his  life  which  succeeded  the  death  of  his  wife,  quarrelled 
with  most  of  his  old  friends.  For  another  thing,  Ruskin  was  didactic 
and  Rossetti  impatient.     Rossetti  was  not  deliberately  assertive;  but 

1  The  MS.  shows  a  few  small  variations  from  the  printed  text. 
XZXYT.  d 
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his  personality  fascinated  most  men  who  came  under  his  spell;  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak,  and  to  have  his  words  accepted  without  question. 
It  was  from  Ruskin  alone  among  his  friends  that  he  heard  unfavourable 
criticism.  A  rift  in  the  lute  is  discernible  in  a  letter  as  early  as  1860 
(pp.  S4%-S4S).  In  the  later  letters  of  the  series  (1865),  the  rupture  is 
declared.  Rossetti,  whose  suspiciousness  of  his  friends  was  soon  to 
become  a  form  of  mania,  was  aggrieved  by  reports  which  reached  him, 
and  which  he  did  not  stop  to  verify,  that  drawings  by  himself  and  his 
wife  were  being  sold  by  Ruskin.  On  his  side,  Ruskin  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  new,  and  more  voluptuous,  development  of  Rossetti'^s 
a^,  and  loudly  intolerant  of  his  technical  faults  (p.  489).  Rossetti 
renewed  his  complaints  about  Ruskin'^s  disposal  of  his  drawings ;  Ruskin 
retorted  with  pungent  remarks  on  Rossetti^s  associates  (p.  491).  Rossetti, 
it  is  clear,  while  maintaining  his  own  opinions,  still  wrote  kindly,  and 
even .  affectionately.  But  the  bond  of  sympathy  was  bi*oken.  ^We 
cannot  at  present  be  companions  any  more,^  wrote  Ruskin,  ^Hhough 
true  friends,  I  hope,  as  ever^  (p.  49S).  So  Ruskin  wrote  in  1866, 
and  for  a  while  the  friendship  was  kept  in  being.  <*  Ruskin  called  on 
Gabriel  on  Wednesday,^  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  in  his  diary  for 
December  7,  1866,  ^^and  all  went  off  most  cordially,  Ruskin  expressing 
great  admiration  of  the  *  Beatrice  in  a  Death-trance.^  ^^  This  was  the 
^'Beata  Beatrix^  bought,  perhaps  at  Ruskin^s  suggestion,  by  his  friend 
Mrs.  Cowper-Temple,  and  now  in  the  Nationid  Gallery  by  her  bequest. 
In  1868  Ruskin  sought,  we  are  told,  to  enlist  Rossetti's  co-operation 
"m  efforts  for  social  amelioration  on  a  systematic  scale^;^  the  actual 
suggestion  was  probably  that  Rossetti  should  join  the  Committee  on 
the  Unemployed,  in  which,  as  other  letters  of  tiie  period  show,  Ruskin 
was  deeply  interested  (pp.  558,  559).  This,  however,  was  not  at 
all  in  Rossetti's  line,  and  the  two  friends  hereafter  met  seldom,  if 
at  all.  They  continued,  however,  occasionally  to  correspond,  and 
remained  on  perfectly  friendly  terms.  Ruskin  showed  ^^kind  and  un- 
assuming generosity^  to  an  Italian  friend  of  Rossetti,'  and  ^* there 
is  a  letter  from  Ruskin  to  Rossetti,  as  late  as  August  1870,  perfectly 
amicable,  and  including  a  reference  to  the  Poems  then  published.'^  ^ 
The  break  in  their  personal  intercourse  in  no  way  affected  Ruskin^s 
appreciation  of  his  friend's  genius.  In  The  Three  Colours  qf  Pre- 
Raphaelitisnij  written  in  1878,  he  mentioned  many  of  Rossetti'^s  pictures 
as   **of  quite   imperishable   power   and    value,  as  also  many   of   the 

^  Bo9ieUi  Papers,  p.  199.  <  Memoir  qf  D.  O.  BouetH,  vol  L  p.  262. 

*  RoMeUi  Papers,  p.  361.  *  Memoir,  vol  i.  p.  263. 
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poems  to  which  he  gare  up  part  of  his  painter^s  strength.^  ^  Ruskin^s 
xeferences  to  Rossetti  in  The  Art  of  England  (1888)  show  how  warmly 
he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  friend ;  ^  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  saw 
much  of  Rossetti  in  his  later  years,  tells  me  that  he  never  spoke  of 
Ruskin  but  with  gratitude  and  loyalty.  In  PrasterUoj  Ruskin  had 
intended  to  speak  of  Rossetti  more  fully,  but  a  short  characterisation 
alone  was  written.  '^He  was  really,^  says  Ruskin,  *'not  an  English- 
man, but  a  great  Italian  tormented  in  the  Inferno  of  England;  doing 
the  best  he  could;  but  the  < could*  shortened  by  the  strength  of  his 
animal  passions,  without  any  trained  control,  or  guiding  faith.'*' '  What 
he  thus  spoke  of  the  dead,  he  had  said  in  effect  to  bis  friend,  in  one 
of  the  letters  in  this  Collection.  **I  don't  say  you  do  wrong,  because 
jou  don't  seem  to  know  what  is  wrong,  but  just  to  do  wliatever  you 
like  as  &r  as  possible — as  puppies  and  tomtits  do"  (p.  226). 

Of  the  friendship  between  Ruskin  and  Rossetti — a  friendship  which 
forms  not  the  least  interesting  episode  in  the  personal  history  of  English 
art  and  literature  during  the  last  century — ^there  is  a  memorial  at 
Oxford  in  the  shape  of  Rossetti's  portrait  of  Ruskin.  Rossetti  was 
to  have  painted  his  portrait  for  their  common  friend,  Professor  Norton.^ 
This  was  never  done,  but  the  portrait  in  red  chalk,  here  reproduced 
(Plate  B),  was  made  in  1861. 

A  name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  books  about  Rossetti  and  his 
circle  is  tiiat  of  Charles  Augustus  Howell,  to  whom  several  letters 
in  this  Collection  are  addressed.  Howell  was  a  man  of  many  parts 
and  adventures.  He  was  bom  of  an  English  father  in  Portugal,  his 
mother  being  a  Portuguese  lady  of  title,  a  direct  descendant,  it 
appears,  of  Boabdil  il  Chico,  or  as  members  of  the  Rossetti  circle 
preferred  to  call  him,  ^the  cheeky."  He  had  in  his  youth,  as  he 
used  to  tell,  supported  his  mother  and  sisters  by  diving  for  trea- 
sures in  a  sunken  galleon.  He  hsA  lived  in  Morocco  as  sheik  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  He  was  at  various  times  in  his  later  years  picture- 
dealer,  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  owner  of  a  stud  of 
race-horses.  His  adventures  lost  nothing  in  his  telling  of  them,  and 
Ford  Madox  Brown  calls  him  *^  the  Munchausen  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Circle.'^  ^  Ruskin's  mother,  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  used  to  give  to 
some  of  his  relations  a  shorter  name.*    He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 

»  Vol  XXXIV.  p.  168.  2  Vol.  XXXm.  p.  270. 

»  See  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  486.  *  See  below,  pp.  311,  329,  336,  405,  497. 

^  See  the  Life  ^  Ford  Madox  Broumy  by  F.  M.  Hueffer,  pp.  286-288. 

'  See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxvii.  To  the  region  of  romance  may  be  ascribed  a 
wonderful  story  aboat  Buskin  recorded  by  TAr,  W.  M.  Bossetti  in  his  diary,  from 
Howell's  relation,  in  RosMetti  Papere^  p.  334. 
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assiduity,  address,  and  humour.  He  fascinated  alike  Rossetti  and 
Ruskin.  By  Ruskin  he  was  employed  for  some  years  as  private  secre- 
tary, factotum,  and  almoner.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  meet 
him  in  the  characteristic  series  of  Ruskin's  Letters  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  in  a  previous  volume,^  and  which  may  here  be  read 
(pp.  50S  seq.).  Ruskin  presently  found  reason  to  cease  relations  with 
his  secretary,  whose  intimacy  with  Rossetti  did  not  terminate,  however, 
till  1876.* 

Of  the  other  two  members  of  the  original  Pre-Raphaelite  trio, 
Millais  was  for  a  time  Ruskin^s  close  friend;  this  chapter  in  his  life 
has  already  been  told  (Vol.  XII.  p.  xix.).  With  Holman  Hunt,  Ruskin'^s 
friendship,  formed  at  the  same  time,  was  enduring,  though  the  painter^s 
long  absences  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  some  other  things,  caused 
interruptions.  We  have  heard,  however,  in  a  previous  volume,  how 
instantly  the  old  friends  returned  to  the  old  terms,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  chance  meeting  at  Venice  in  1869.  Letters  in  the  Ck>llection' 
show  how  familiar  and  afiPectionate  those  terms  were,  and  in  one 
written  to  Ruskin  on  his  eightieth  birthday  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  his 
**life  continuing  friendship,^  and  of  his  home  as  one  in  which  ^*as 
much  as  in  any  you  are  continually  remembered  and  spoken  of  with 
reverent  affection.^^ 

It  was  through  Rossetti  that  Ruskin  made  one  of  the  dearest 
friendships  of  his  life.  Edward  Burne-Jones,  and  the  set  to  which 
he  belonged  as  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  were  enthusiastic  readers  of 
Ruskin^s  books.  <*  Above  all  things,^  wrote  Burne-Jones  to  a  friend, 
^^  I  recommend  you  to  read  him ;  he  will  do  you  more  good  in  twenty 
chapters  than  all  the  mathematics  ever  written  ^ ;  and,  so  again,  of  the 
second  volume  of  Stones  of  Venice,  ^^his  style  is  more  wonderful  than 
ever;  there  never  was  sudi  mind  and  soul  so  fused  through  language 
yet.^^  Presently  he  found  some  occasion  for  writing  to  Ruskin.  ^^Fm 
not  E.  C.  B.  Jones  now,  I've  dropped  my  personality,^  he  wrote  when 
Ruskin  had  replied ;  ^^  Fm  a  correspondent  with  Ruskin,  and  my  future 
title  is  'the  man  who  wrote  to  Ruskin  and  got  an  answer  by  return.^ ^^^ 
BumeJones  came  up  to  London  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Rossetti,  and 
Rossetti  took  him  to  see  Ruskin.  '^Just  come  back  from  being  with 
our  hero  for  four  hours,''  he  wrote — "so  happy  we've  been:   he   is  so 

*  Vol.  XVin.  pp.  xlviii.-xlix. 

>  See  W.  M.  Rossetti's  2>.  O.  Eossettiy  Letters  and  Memoir^  vol.  i.  pp.  849,  350. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Vol.  XXXVH  pp.  43S,  544,  562. 

*  Memorials  of  Edward  Bume^ones,  by  G.  B.-J.,  1904,  vol.  L  pp.  79,  85. 

*  Ibid.,]?.  127. 
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kind  to  U8,  calls  us  his  dear  boys  and  makes  us  feel  like  such  old,  old 
friends.  ...  Oh !  he  is  so  good  and  kind — better  than  his  books,  which 
are  the  best  books  in  the  world.^^  The  aflection  was  reciprocated,  and 
Ruskin  from  the  first  admired  and  encouraged  the  talent  of  the  young 
painter.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  loud  in  the  praise  of  his  young 
friend.  ** Jones,  you  are  gigantic!'*^  he  exclaimed  in  his  enthusiastic 
way»  after  looking  at  a  design  at  Little  Holland  House.  ^^The  alli- 
teration," we  are  told,  "  delighted  the  ear  of  Tennyson,"  and  "  Gigantic 
Jones"  became  a  nickname.'  In  1861  Bume-Jones  married,  and  his 
wife  was  added  to  the  circle  of  Ruskin's  friends.  His  first  impression 
of  Lady  Bume-Jones  is  given  in  a  letter  which  Professor  Norton  has 
printed  {behw^  p.  867).  Ruskin  was  godfather  to  their  boy;  and 
they  became  his  "dear  children,"  or  "Ned"  and  "Georgie."  Ruskin's 
parents,  always  a  little  suspicious  and  jealous  at  first  of  their  son^s 
friends,  speedily  relaxed,  and  Bume-Jones  and  his  wife  became  frequent 
victors  at  Denmark  Hill.  A  reference  to  Bume-Jones^s  water-colour 
of  "Fair  Rosamond,"  now  at  Brantwood,  illustrates  prettily  the  rela- 
tions between  Ruskin  and  his  father.  The  old  gentleman  had  bought 
the  drawing,  without  his  son^s  knowledge;  but  "I  keep  nothing  long 
from  John,"  he  wrote  presently,  and  great  was  his  joy  when  he  found 
that  the  drawing  was  a  favourite  with  his  son.  *^I'm  pleased  more 
than  you  are,"  wrote  Ruskin,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  "that 
my  father  likes  Rosamond."'  In  1862  Bume-Jones  was  threatened 
with  serious  illness  (p.  405).  Ruskin  decided  that  change  of  air  and 
scene  was  necessary,  and  carried  the  painter  and  his  wife  abroad  with 
him.  Some  notice  of  this  journey  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
volume,^  and  references  to  it  occur  in  the  letters.^  "As  for  that  same 
Ruskin,"  Bume-Jones  wrote  of  it,  "what  a  dear  he  is;  of  his  sweet- 
ness, his  talk,  his  look,  how  debonnaire  to  every  one,  of  the  nimbus 
round  his  head  and  the  wings  to  match,  consult  some  future  occasions 
of  talk."*  ,The  designs  for  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  made  by  the  artist 
a  few  years  afterwards,  were  given  to  Ruskin  in  gratitude  for  his 
hospitality  on  this  foreign  tour.  Ruskin  in  his  tum  presented  them 
to  Oxford — "a  precious  gift,"  he  said,  "in  the  ratified  acceptance 
of  which  my  University  has  honoured  with  some  fixed  memorial  the 
aims  of  her  first  Art-teacher."^    Another  plan  which  Ruskin  carried 

^  Memorial  qf  Edward  BumthJones^  vol.  i  p.  147. 

*  Ibid^y  p.  182.    Compare  the  Memoir  ^  Tennyton,  voL  L  p.  428. 

»  See  below,  p.  439.  *  VoL  XVH.  pp.  liL,  liii. 

*  See,  «^.,  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  67S-9.  •  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 

*  The  Three  Ooioure  qf  Pr^EaphaeiiHem^  §  26  n.  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  173).    For 
Buskin's  note  on  the  designs,  see  Vol.  XXL  p.  140. 
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out,  to  his  own  content,  and  not  less,  it  seems,  to  that  of  his  friend^ 
was  his  introduction  of  Bume-Jones  to  the  school-circle  of  TTie  Ethics 
of  the  Dugi — an  episode  which  has  already  been  mentioned.^  This  was 
a  time  when  Ruskin  was  passing  through  a  phase  of  much  despon- 
dency and  had  banished  himself  to  long  periods  of  solitude  among  the 
Savoy  mountains.  The  letters  which  Bume-Jones  wrote  to  him  are 
full  of  a  beautiful  and  tender  solicitude.^  ^*  Wouldn't  cheery  company 
do  you  a  little  good?^  he  wrote  in  one  of  them.  *^How  I  wish  you 
were  here  in  London.  I  feel  so  certain  that  you  would  be  better  for 
a  little  sympathetic  circle  of  men  to  see  you  sometimes.  Grabriel 
[Rossetti]  sends  much  lore  to  you ;  I .  know  how  glad  he  would  be  if 
you  were  amongst  us ;  a  little  three  or  four  of  us  this  winter  might 
be  so  quiet  and  happy  if  you  would  but  come.^*  Ruskin  did  not  at 
that  time  come;  but  presently  he  returned  home,  and  he  ^^used  stiU,^ 
says  Lady  Bume-Jones,  *Ho  fetch  or  send  for  us  to  Denmark  Hill 
to  dine  with  him  and  his  mother.^  ^  At  other  times  he  would  ^ 
to  the  artists  studio,  and  paint  there. 

The  friendship  between  the  two  men,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
broken,  sufiered  at  one  time  a  certain  change.  Bume-Jones  never  lost 
his  personal  affection  for  the  man,  but  his  attitude  towards  the  critic 
was  greatly  modified.  It  had  been  at  first  the  attitude  depicted  in 
one  of  his  letters — a  prostrate  admirer  before  an  aureoled  Presence. 
Naturally  this  could  not  endure;  and  in  1871  we  hear  of  Bume-Jones 
writing  to  Professor  Norton :  *^  Ruskin,  I  see  never — and  when  I  see  him, 
he  angers  me."*  And,  again:  *^When  we  meet,  he  quarrels  with  my 
pictures  and  I  with  his  writing,  and  there  is  no  peace  between  us — ^and 
you  know  all  is  up  when  friends  don^t  admire  each  other'^s  work.*"^ 
But  happily  all  was  not  up.  Ruskin^s  heresies  about  Michael  Angelo, 
which  were  one  cause  of  disagreement,  were  forgiven ;  and  the  friends 
were  soon  back  on  their  old  affectionate  terms.  In  1875  Bume-Jones 
spent  some  happy  hours  with  Ruskin  at  Oxford.  In  the  Memorials 
of  the  painter  we  are  given  glimpses,  too,  of  Ruskin  carrying  off  his 
friend  to  see  Carlyle,  and  bringing  Cardinal  Manning  to  his  studio. 
The  popular  agitation  upon  the  Eastern  Question,  the  protest  against 
restorations  in  Venice,  were  occasions  of  public  co-operation.  A  little 
later,  Bume-Jones  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  friendship  in  appearing 
as  a  witness  on  Ruskin^s  side  in  the  Whistler  case.^  The  letters 
to  Ruskin  were  tenderly  affectionate  to  the  end,  and  often  contained 

»  See  Vol.  XVin.  pp.  Ixiii.  9eq,  •  See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  IxxiiL-lxxiv. 

'  MemoriaU  of  Edward  Bume^onei,  vol.  i.  p.  251.  *  Ibid.,  p.  800. 

•  iWd.,  vol.  iL  pp.  17,  18.  •  See  VoL  XXIX.  p.  xxiv. 
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the  amusing  caricatures  of  which  some  examples  have  been  printed  in 
the  Memorials.  One  of  them  was  endorsed  by  Raskin  *^  Ned^s  miracu* 
lous  portrait  of  himself.^  If  Ruskin  was  in  town  and  delayed  coming 
to  call,  Borne-Jones  would  write  in  humorous  expostulation: — ^*Ho! 
Tery  well ! — ^but  never  mind !  Everybody  has  seen  you  but  me — every- 
body. They  say  to  me,  *  Of  course  youVe  seen  him/  I  say  Yes — and 
my  expression  is  horrible  and  petrifying.  Everybody  has  seen  you — 
Tomkins — Simpkins — ^Robinson — Parkins — Gotto-^Marshall — Snellgrove 
— Gladstone — ^Fortnum — Mason — everybody  in  short  but  me.  *  .  .  If 
you  don't  make  an  appointment  with  me,  all  England  shall  hear  of 
it.  But  I  am  weak  and  shall  forgive,  I  know."  Ruskin^s  Prceterita 
recalled  many  associations  to  Bume-Jones,  who  seldom  let  a  chapter 
appear  without  writing  about  it.  *^I  wish,"  he  said  in  one  of  such 
letters,  "IJiad  lived  with  you  always — and  that  we  had  been  monks 
— ^painting  books  and  being  always  let  off  divine  service  because  of 
our  skill  in  said  painting.  My  dear,  there  has  been  nothing  in  my 
life  so  sweet  to  look  back  upon  as  that  journey  to  Milan  twenty-five 
years  ago."  Recollections  of  Bume-Jones  were  among  the  sweetest 
that  came  to  Ruskin  also  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  story  of  his  ^Mear  brother  Ned." 

With  other  artists  Ruskin^s  relations  were  less  close  than  with 
Richmond,  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Bume-Jones,  but  he  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  or  acquaintance  with  many.  Turner  was  his 
friend,  as  well  as  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  J.  D.  Harding  had  been 
his  drawing-master  and  travelling  companion.  He  corresponded  with 
Clarkson  Stanfield.  Samuel  Prout  was  a  neighbour,  as  well  as  a  friend ; 
interesting  letters  to  him  and  from  him  have  been  given  in  previous 
volumes.*  For  old  William  Hunt  he  entertained  a  warm  affection 
and  regard,  as  some  letters  to  the  artistes  daughter  are  here  to  testify 
(p.  466). 

These  painters  were  of  the  circle  which  gathered  at  his  father'^s  table.' 
The  issue  of  Academy  Notes,  and  his  vogue  as  the  author  of  Modem 
PakUerSy  enlarged  the  circle.  Through  Robert  Browning,  as  already 
related,^  Ruskin  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Leighton,  whose 

1  YoL  XXXY.  p.  zliiL  One  of  Bume- Jones's  latest  messages  to  Buskin  was 
to  send  him  a  photo^ph  of  Philip  Bume-Jones's  portrait  of  himself — inscribed 
<*  To  my  belorea  Oldie,  this  photograph  of  Phil's  pioture  of  a  most  ancient  Ned. 
Jane  Ist.  1808."    On  June  17  he  died. 

*  To  him,  VoL  III.  p.  662 ;  from  him,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  399.  For  letters  to 
Ckrkson  Stanfield,  see  Vol.  YIL  pp.  li,  liiL 

s  See  VoL  XXXIY.  p.  98,  and  PraterUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  401,  408, 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  xlv. 
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talent  he  was  among  the  first  to  acclaim.^  Leighton,  it  is  interesting 
to  know,  was  one  of  the  young  painters  who  had  taken  to  heart  the 
injunction  given  to  them  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters;  the 
preparation  for  an  historical  painter  must  be,  he  felt,  the  faithful 
study  of  nature.'  He  valued  highly,  as  his  letters  show,  Ruskin^s 
criticism  of  his  pictures,  though  modestly  disclaiming  the  more  enthu- 
siastic of  the  praise.  Ruskin  had  written  in  1864  of  ^^  the  development 
of  what  he  calls  *  enormous  power  and  sense  of  beauty.^  ^  Leighton 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  some  sense  of  beauty,  but  *^  I  have  ncft^''  he 
wrote,  **and  never  shaU  have  enormous  power.^'*  Ruskin  was  ^*in  one 
of  his  queer  moods,^  he  writes  at  another  time  (1861),  ^^when  he 
came  to  breakfast  with  me — he  spent  his  time  looking  at  my  port- 
folio and  praised  my  drawings  most  lavishly — he  did  not  even  look  at 
the  pictures.  However,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  he  is  to 
me.**^^  The  letters  included  in  this  Collection  contain  Ruskin^s  criti- 
cisms of  some  of  his  pictures  of  1863  (pp.  445-447),  while  others 
record  their  meetings  in  1882  and  subsequent  years.^ 

The  more  important  of  Ruskin^s  published  Letters  to  G.  F.  Watts 
have  been  given  in  an  earlier  volume,^  but  the  present  Collection  con- 
tains a  few  additional  notes  (pp.  111-112).  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Adand 
Ruskin  refers  to  Watts  as  one  of  the  five  wayward  geniuses  known 
to  him  (p.  217).  Watts  on  his  side  entertained  to  the  end  an 
affectionate  admiration  for  Ruskin.  Like  George  Eliot,^  he  found  in 
Ruskin's  writings  the  inspiration  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  "Oh,**  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  in  deploring  the  insincerities  of  the  age,  *^for  one  who 
would  write  like  a  Hebrew!  The  only  one  who  did  so,  I  think,  was 
dear  John  Ruskin — the  only  one  who,  while  denouncing  the  bad,  told 
us  what  we  should  do.^^*  One  of  the  latest  occasions  on  which  Ruskin 
signed  his  name  was  that  of  an  Address  to  Watts  on  his  eightieth 
birthday ;  *  and  when,  soon  afterwards,  Ruskin  passed  away,  Watts  cut 

1  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  26. 

*  See  his  citation  of  Buskin's  words  in  a  letter  of  1853:  The  Life  qf  Lord 
Leighton,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  212,  and  ii  p.  122.    Compare  vol.  L  pp.  234,  247,  248. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

»  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  424,  500. 
«  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  471-473. 
7  See  VoL  In.  p.  xxxix. 

*  Reminiscences  of  Q,  F,   Watts,  by  Mrs.  Russell  Banington,  p.  185. 

*  At  about  the  same  time  he  signed  a  protest  againat  the  ''restoration"  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral :  this  signature  is  reproduced  in  a  memorial  notice  of 
Buskin  in  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  qf  Ancient  Buiidings,  1900. 
Buskin's  last  signature,  still  more  infirm  in  handwriting,  was  attached  in  1899 
to  a  memorial  to  the  Ftime  Minister  askinj^  that  a  Civil  List  pension  might  be 
accorded  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Gleeson  White. 
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a  wreath  from  his  gardeo  to  be  laid  upon  the  coffin  of  his  friend.^ 
Watts  was  to  have  come  to  Brantwood  in  1898  to  make  a  portrait 
of  Ruskin,  and  the  day  of  his  arrival  was  fixed,  but  the  painter  was 
taken  ill  and  could  not  come. 

Among  other  painters  with  whom  Ruskin  was  in  friendly  relations 
in  the  years  of  Academy  Notes  were  John  Brett  and  J.  W.  Inchbold, 
to  each  of  whom  he  rendered  much  help  and  encouragement.  Refer- 
ences to  them  have  been  made  in  earlier  volumes.  An  interesting 
series  of  letters  to  James  Smetham  and  an  appreciation  of  Thomas 
Seddon  have  also  been  printed.^  In  the  present  Collection  there  are 
some  interesting  letters  to  Mr.  Frederic  Shields,  who,  *^as  man  and 
artist  both,^  owes,  he  has  testified,  ^*to  Ruskin^s  teaching  a  debt  of 
inexpressible  and  reverential  gratitude.^*  To  Ruskin'^s  friendship  for 
artists  of  a  later  generation,  reference  will  be  found  below  (p.  Ixxiii.). 

We  must  now  go  back,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  days  of  Ruskin^s 
class  at  the  Working  Menu's  College  in  order  to  pick  up  other  threads 
in  the  web  of  his  friendships. 

One  of  these  was  with  Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  only  six  years  Ruskin'^s 
junior,  and  still — ^in  his  eighty-third  year  (1908) — working  and  even 
rowing  as  hard  as  ever.  To  him,  as  to  so  many  other  young  men 
of  the  time,  the  first  two  volumes  of  Modem  Painters  had  been  a 
^  revelation,^  and  Ruskin  **  became  one  of  his  gods.^^  He  chanced 
to  meet  Ruskin  at  an  '*at  home,^  and  was  asked  to  call.^  Ruskin 
took  strongly  to  his  new  friend,  to  whom  he  sent  all  his  books  and 
pamphlets,  receiving  in  return  many  books  in  which  Furnivall  him- 
self was  interested  He  was  at  this  time  reading  in  Bellenden  Eer's 
conveyancing  chambers  in  Lincoln'^s  Inn.  One  of  Eer'^s  old  pupils 
was  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow;  through  him  Fumivall  became  acquainted 
with  F.  D.  Maurice  and  interested  in  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. When  Ruskin^s  theological  pamphlet,  called  Sheegfolds^  ap- 
peared in  1851,  Fumivall  sent  it  to  Maurice,  and  correspondence 
ensued.*  Later  letters  to  Fumivall  show  Ruskin  corresponding  vigo« 
rously  with  him  on  books,  and   Fumivall  staunch  to  him  at  a  time 

»  See  VoL  XXXV.  p.  xlvl 

*  For  Brett,  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  171  n. ;  for  Inchbold,  f6tii,  p.  21  n. ;  for  the 
letters  to  Smetham,  %ind.^  pp.  460-463;  and  for  Seddon,  iWcf.,  pp.  464-470. 

'  The  Bookman,  October  1908,  p.  90.  For  Buskin's  letters,  see  below,  pp.  372, 
376,482. 

^  ^  Forewords/'  p.  7,  to  the  privately-printed  Two  Letters  concerning  **  Notes  on 
the  Comtruetion  qf  SheeffoUs,*  189a 

'  For  his  aoooont  of  the  visit,  see  VoL  VJiL  p.  xxziv. 

•  See  VoL  XII.  pp.  561-672. 
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of  domestic  trial.  Presently  Maurice  started  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege, and  Furnivall  enlisted  Ruskin'^a  help.  He  too  it  was  who  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ck>llege  the  separate  reprint  of  Ruskin's  Natum  , 
of  Gothic.  Several  of  the  letters  in  the  present  CoUecticm  relate  to 
CoUq^  business,  and  as  long  as  Ruskin  remained  at  Denmark  Hill, 
Dr.  FumiTall  continued  to  see  and  correspond  with  him.  ^Disagree 
with  him  as  one  may,^  writes  Furnivall — '^and  as  I  in  much  do — ^no 
one  who  has  been  once  under  his  magic  spell  can  think  of  him  with 
aught  but  gratitude  and  love.*^^  • 

Another  friendship  made  at  the  Working  Men's  Collq^  was  with 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  took  a  class  in  history  there.  He  was 
often  a  visitor  at  Denmark  Hill,  and  has  written  many  accounts  of 
Ruskin  and  his  parents.^  His  views  and  Ruskin's  were  often  in  colli* 
sion,  as  the  letters  given  in  a  previous  volume  suffici^itly  show;*  but 
except  in  opinions,  they  did  not  disagree.  Ruskin's  letters  to  him  are 
affectionate,  and  his  Memoir  of  Ruskin,  often  cited  in  this  edition,  is 
evidence  of  warm  admiration  for  his  friend. 

Among  pupils  at  the  Working  Men's  CoUq^  Ruskin  made  ac- 
quaintance of  two  in  particular  who  became  closely  connected  with  his 
subsequent  work  and  life,  and  who  will  often  be  met  in  the  correspond* 
ence  contained  in  these  volumes.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Mr.  William 
Ward  (1829-1908).  He  was  the  son  of  a  commercial  traveller — ^a  man 
of  philosophical  and  mystical  bent,  the  author  of  several  pamphlets; 
there  is  a  reference  by  Ruskin  to  one  of  them  in  the  correspondence.^ 
Mr.  Ward  was  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  was  a  clerk  in  the  City  of  London.  He  has  described 
his  introduction  to  Ruskin  in  his  Preface  to  the  collection  of  Letters 
which  he  allowed  to  be  printed  for  private  circulation: — 

''Some  time  in  1854, a  friend — Mr.  Henty  Swan,  late  curator  of  the  Ruskin 
Museum  at  Sheffield — called  upon  me,  bringing  with  him  Ruskin's  Severn 
Lamps  of  Architecture^  of  which  he  read  a  few  pages.  The  words  came 
like  a  revelation,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  I  longed  to  know 
more;  and,  learning  that  the  author  was  actually  teaching  a  drawing  class 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  (then  at  No.  31  Red  Lion  Square),  I  as 
soon  as  possible  enrolled  myself  as  a  pupil.  ...  I  was  first  set  to  copy  a 
white  leather  ball,  suspended  by  a  string,  and  told  to  draw  exactly  what 
I   saw — making  no  outline,  but  merely  shading  the  paper  where   I   saw 

^  ''Forewords"  in  the  privately-printed  Two  LeUere  eanceming  ^^ Natee  en  the 
dmetruetion  of  8heej^old»"  p.  14. 
'  See,  for  instance,  above,  p.  xviL 
»  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  565-569.  *  See  VoL  XXXVIL  p.  704. 
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shade.  The  result  was  rather  a  feeble  affair;  but  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  much  taken  with  mj  attempt  at  extreme  accuracy  bj  putting 
in  eren  the  filaments  of  the  string.  After  the  ball  came  plaster  casts  of 
learesyf fruit,  and  various  natural  objects.  A  tree  cut  down  was  sent  from 
Denmark  Hill  and  fixed  in  a  comer  of  the  class-room  for  light  and  shade 
studies.  To  our  great  delight,  Mr.  Ruskin  used  continually  to  bring  us 
treasures  from  his  own  collection.  .  .  .  His  delightful  way  of  talking  about 
these  things  afforded  us  most  valuable  lessons.  To  give  an  example: 
he  one  evening  took  for  his  subject  a  cap,  and  with  pen  and  ink  showed 
us  how  Rembrandt  would  have  etched,  and  Albert  Diirer  engraved  it. 
.  .  .  He  made  everything  living  and  full  of  interest,  and  disliked  servile 
copying  and  'niggling.'  Excessive  care  he  admired,  but  not  work  for 
work's  sake.  To  show  this,  he  would  make  a  rapid  drawing  by  the  side 
of  a  student's  work,  that  he  might  see  how,  with  all  his  elaboration, 
he  had  missed  the  'go'  of  a  thing.  ...  A  delightful  reminiscence  is  that 
of  some  pleasant  rambles  a  few  of  us  (who  could  command  the  leisure) 
had  with  Mr.  Ruskin  through  Dulwich  Wood — ^now,  alas !  covered  with  villas. 
On  these  occasions  we  took  our  sketching  materials,  and  sitting  in  a 
favourable  spot,  perhaps  opposite  a  broken  bank  partly  covered  with 
brambles  and  topped  by  a  few  trees,  spoiled  a  few  sheets  of  paper  in 
trying  to  make  something  of  it.  The  result  on  paper  was  not  worth 
much;  but  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticisms,  and  a  few  touches  on  our  work,  gave 
us  some  ideas  that  were  worth  a  great  deal.  As  a  wind-up  to  these  sketch- 
ing parties,  we  adjourned  to  the  Greyhound  to  tea  and  some  very  inter- 
esting talk.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  gave  Mr.  Ruskin  a  favourite 
book  of  mine,  the  Poems  of  Emerson,  which  he  had  not  seen.  He  told  me 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  that  the  poem  he  liked  best  was  'The  Mountain 
and  the  Squirrel.'  ^  He  afterwards  gave  me  the  Poems  of  Rogers,  illustrated 
with  Turner's  exquisite  vignettes.  These  were  a  great  delight,  and  I  felt 
myself  in  possession  of  a  small  Turner  gaUery." 

Under  Ruskin^s  teaching  Mr.  Ward^s  latent  artistic  ability  was  quickly 
developed.  Already,  in  1866,  we  read  of  Ruskin  proposing  that  he 
shoold  become  a  drawing^master  (p.  S88).  He  relinquished  his  com- 
mercial career,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  wholly  to  art — begin- 
ning as  a  drawing-master  upon  Ruskin^s  system.  In  7^  EkmenU  qf 
Drawing  (1867)  Ruskin  publicly  recommended  him  in  that  capacity. 
Several  of  the  letters,  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  are  interesting 
as  introducing  us  to  pupils  whom  Ruskin  passed  on  to  Mr.  Ward.^ 
Somewhat  later  he  began  the  work  by  which  his  name  became 
known  to  many  lovers  of  art — ^the  copying  of  Tumer^s  water-colour 

>  The  short  piece  called  '<  Fable." 

*  See  beknr,  pp.  233,  276,  and  YoL  XXXVn.  pp.  708  (No.  4),  703  (So.  12). 
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drawings,  at  first  at  Marlborough  House  and  afterwards  at  the  National 
Gallery;  a  work  which  he  executed  with  singular  fidelity  and  success, 
and  continued  for  many  years.  We  have  seen  in  an  earlier  yolume 
how  highly  Ruskin  esteemed  these  copies/  and  the  correspondence 
shows  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  his  assistant's  progress  in  this 
direction.  Of  an  episode  in  the  work,  to  which  some  of  the  letters 
refer  (pp.  634,  686),  Mr.  Ward  gives  an  interesting  note:  — 

"  As  a  relief  from  close  work  at  the  National  Gallery^  Mr.  Ruskin  sent 
me,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Allen,  for  a  walking  tour  up  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse,  to  see  and  sketch  some  of  the  subjects  of  Turner's  draw- 
ings. I  afterwards  went  to  Luxembourg,  a  favourite  sketching-ground  of 
Turner's,  with  the  same  object.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  discover 
Turner's  points  of  view,  but  when  they  were  discovered,  I  always  found 
that  I  required  two  pages  of  my  sketch-book  to  get  in  as  much  of  the 
subject  as  Turner  had  compressed  into  one  page  of  his." 

This  copying  and  sketching  in  Tumer'^s  footsteps  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Ward^s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  master^s  work,  upon 
which,  as  collector  and  dealer,  he  became  a  recognised  authority. 
With  these  occupations  he  combined,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years, 
a  great  deal  of  original  work,  executed  almost  entirely  in  water- 
colours.  His  subjects  were  landscape  and  still-life,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  exhibitions  from  1860  to  1876.  He  was, 
like  his  masters  Turner  and  Ruskin,  a  lover  of  colour;  and  at  one 
time  he  made  a  practice  for  twelve  months  together  of  rising  before 
sunrise  and  sketdiing  the  effects  of  dawn.*  Ruskin^s  letters  to  Mr. 
Ward  extend  from  1866  to  1886,  and  touch  on  the  various  mattei's 
indicated  above,  as  also  upon  Mr.  Ward^s  services  as  agent  for  the 
distribution  of  photographs  illustrating  the  books.  The  letters  show 
in  a  pleasant  manner  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  master  for  the 
pupil,  and  the  patient  devotion  of  the  pupil  to  the  master. 

Hie  other  pupil  at  the  Working  Men's  College  who  became 
closely  connected  with  Ruskin  was  Mr.  George  Allen.  At  the  time 
when  he  began  attending  the  classes  he  was  a  joiner,  in  which  craft  he 
was  extremely  skilfuL  A  note  upon  some  fine  work  which  he  executed 
at  Dorchester  House  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  volume,*  and  his 
skill  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  when  Morris  and  Rossetti  founded 
their  famous  Firm,  Mr.  Allen  was  invited  to  become  a  partner  and 
take  charge  of  the  Furniture  Department.     He  was  also  offered  an 

»  Vol.  Xm.  p.  675.  •  See  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  710  n. 

•  Munera  PuherU,  §  161  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  275). 
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appointment  under  Grovemment  as  Superintendent  of  the  Furnishing 
of  the  Royal  Palaces.    These  offers,  however,  he  declined  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  Ruskin^s  service,  in  which  he  remained  suc- 
cessively as  general  assistant,  engraver,  and  publisher  for  fifty  years. 
He  had,  as  related  in  PrceterUoy^  married  the  maid  of  Ruskin^s  mother, 
and  he  thenceforward  became  attached,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
to  aU  Ruskin^s  varied  undertakings.    His  recollections  of  the  classes 
at  the   Working    Men's    College,  where  he    soon  became  one  of  the 
most  promising  draughtsmen,  have  been  already  given.^    *^  Some  time 
during  the  early  part  of  1856,  I  made,"'  said  Mr.  Allen,  *^a  copy  in 
sepia  of  the  Mildmay  Sea*pieoe  (one  of  the  Liber  Studiorum\  which 
pleased  Mr.  Ruskin  greatly,  and  his  father,  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  me,  afterwards  bought  the  copy.    Later  on  I  became  Mr.  Ruskin's 
assistant  drawing-master  in  connexion  with  the  classes."^'    On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Allen  was  engaged  with  another  pupil  in  copying  an  Albert 
Durer,  and  Ruskin  wrote:  ^^By  examining  these  two  drawings  together 
the  student  will,  I  hope,  learn  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  touch  in- 
volved in  fine  carpentry,  for  it  was  simply  the  transference  to  the  pen 
and  pencil  of  the  fine  qualities  of  finger  that  had  been  acquired  by 
handling  the  carpenter^s  tools  that  I  obtained  results  at  once  of  this 
extreme  precision ;  in  each  case,  of  course,  the  innate  disposition  for 
art    having   existed.^  ^     Ruskin    presently   encouraged    Mr.    Allen    to 
specialise  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  studied,  as  some  of  the 
letters  show   (pp.   386,  845),  under  J.  H.  Le  Eeux,  the  engraver  of 
many  of  the  finest  plates  in  Modem  Painters.    He  proved  a  very  apt 
pupil,  and  Ruskin,  who  was  very  exacting  in  the  engraving  of  his 
plates,  came  gradually  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  Mr.  Allen^s  fine- 
ness of  hand.    In  addition  to  learning  line-engraving  from  Le  Eeux, 
he  had  studied  mezzotint  imder  Lupton,  who  engraved   some  of  the 
original  Liber  plates  for  Turner.     Mr.  AUen^s  knowledge  of  these  two 
methods  of  engraving  enabled  him  to  produce  plates  of  mixed  styles, 
such  as  the  "Peacock^s  Feather***  in  The  Laws  of  Fisole^  with  which 
Ruskin  was  particularly  pleased,  and  the   *^  Branch  of  Phillyrea^  in 
Aratra^  to  which  he  referred  as  a  rare  example  of  the  use  of  acid  in 
combination  with  mezzotinting  on  an  etching  ground.^    It  is  owing  to 
Mr.  Allen^s  judicious  mixture  of  styles  that,  instead  of  good  impressions 
being  limited   to  a  few  possessors,  there   are  thousands  of  Ruskin^s 

»  VoL  XXXV.  p.  488.  «  See  Vol.  V.  p,  xxxviiL 

s  From  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Allen  in  the  DaUy  Telegraphy  September  ?, 
1907. 

«  VoLVXXI.  p.  287.  *  See  VoL  XXI.  p.  288  and  ». 
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readers  who  have  secured  and  enjoyed  books  with  fine  examples  of  the 
engravings.  Had  such  plates  been  produced  in  mezzotint  alone,  their 
beauty  would  not  have  lasted  for  more  than  a  few  hundred  impres- 
sions, whereas  from  many  of  the  plates  in  Ruskin^s  later  books  5000 
impressions  were  taken  with  only  a  very  sli^t  perception  of  wear. 
In  engraving  Ruskin^s  woric,  Mr.  Allen  was  keenly  observant  of  any 
subtle  gradations,  and  always  carefully  recorded  any  concentrated 
darks  or  Hghts — ^a  eharacteristic  charm,  he  used  to  say,  in  Ruskin'^s 
drawings.  Of  the  original  illustrations  in  Modem  Painters^  three  were 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Allen;  he  also  engraved  three  plates  for  the 
edition  of  1888,  and  in  all  executed  ninety  other  plates  for  Ruskin.^ 
Many  of  his  studies  are  included  among  the  examples  in  the  Ruskin 
Drawing  School  at  Oxford ;  *  and  he  is  one  of  three  or  four  assistants 
whose  work  has  often  been  mistaken  for  RuskinV 

In  addition  to  his  work  of  engraving  and  copying  for  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Allen  was  employed  as  confidential  fttctokum.  Many  of  his  remi- 
niscences were  of  distinguished  visitors  to  Denmark  Hill  to  whom  he 
was  instructed  to  show  the  collection  of  Turner  drawings.  It  was  he, 
again,  with  others,  who  assisted  Ruskin  in  sorting  and  arranging  the 
Turner  drawings  and  sketches  at  the  National  Gallery.^  In  1862, 
when  Ruskin  was  bent  upon  making  a  home  for  himself  among  the 
Savoy  mountains,  Mr.  Allen  and  his  family  settled  at  Mornex  in  order 
that  Ruskin  might  have  his  assistance  (p.  418).  Ruskin  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  (p.  485)  relates  his  satisfaction  at  finding  how  good 
an  eye  Mr.  Allen  possessed  for  the  **lie^^  of  rocks.  He  was,  in  fact, 
an  excellent  geologist,  and  Ruskin  often  trusted  to  his  observations 
in  this  field.^  Like  Ruskin  himself,  Mr.  Allen  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  minerals;  his  collection,  in  which  he  took  great  pride 
and  interest,  has  after  his  death  been  acquired  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.    He  had   a  further  community  of  taste  with  the  Master  in 

^  Namely,  12  Plates  for  F49oky  20  for  Proserpina,  12  for  Deuealion,  7  after 
Turner,  18  for  the  '^  Oxford  Art  Sdiool  Series,''  and  21  for  various  other  works. 
«  See  references  in  Vol  XXI.  p.  319. 

*  A  beautiful  drawing,  which  Mr.  Allen  preserved,  had  the  following  inscription 
by  Ruskin : — **  Sketch  hy  my  pupil-assistant,  Mr.  George  Alton,  from  nature ;  elm- 
bark  and  ivy.  The  iv^  leaves  are  touched  with  the  brush.  Ail  the  rest  is  worked 
entirely  with  the  pomt  (steel  pen,  with  Prussian  blue  and  black),  the  whole 
intended  as  a  study  for  practice  in  etching.  Exquisite  where  completed,  but 
wanting  in  breadth."  (Daily  Telegraph,  September  7,  1907.)  In  the  Goniston 
Museum  a  large  drawing  in  sepia  of  Bouen  Cathedral,  there  ascribed  to  Buskin^ 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Allen. 

*  Some  recollections  of  his  in  this  connexion  have  been  given  in  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  xxxvi. 

*  See  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  xl.,  xli;  and  Vol.  XXXVH.  p.  114. 
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love  of  flowers  and  bees — a  taste  which  is  incidentally  recorded  in 
Fors  Ckmgera^  Mr.  Allen  had  many  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel 
and  stody  with  Ruskin,  and  some  of  these  have  already  been  printed.^ 
He  was,  in  his  early  years,  an  enthusiastic  Volunteer,  and  '^one 
remembers  him  telling  with  gusto  of  his  rifle-shooting  experiments 
in  Switzerland.  He  managed  to  smuggle  out  rifle  and  ammunition, 
and  to  fix  an  ingenious  iron  target  among  the  mountains;  and  he 
certainly  put  to  shame  the  shooting  of  the  native  riflemen.  Oddly 
enough,  Ruskin  took  no  offence,  and  did  not  regard  this  as  dese- 
cration of  the  mountains;  indeed,  he  was  decidedly  interested  in  his 
firiend'^s  enterprise  and  prowess.**  •  In  every  direction  in  which  Ruskin 
was  interested,  Mr.  AUen  assisted  him  with  such  thoroughness,  sin- 
cerity, and  ability,  that  when  a  new  departure  was  to  be  made,  he 
was  turned  to  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus  it  was,  as  already  related, 
that  at  a  week^s  notice  Mr.  Allen,  with  no  previous  experience  what- 
ever of  the  trade,  was  set  up  in  business  as  Ruskin^s  publisher.  The 
story  of  this  venture — of  its  initial  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
and  of  its  ultimate  success — ^has  been  fully  told  in  earlier  volumes,* 
and  echoes  of  the  fight  come  to  us  in  the  present  correspondence.* 
Mr.  Allen  was  much  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  his  eldest  daughter  (Miss 
Grace  Allen),  the  present  members  of  the  publishing  firm.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  Companions  of  the  St.  Greorge^s  Guild,  and  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  all  ^^  Ruskinian  ^  gatherings.  His  unaffected  simpli- 
city and  sterling  character  made  him  many  friends,  among  whom  it 
was  matter  for  deep  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  present  edition  of  his  Mastery's  works.  He  died  in  September 
1907,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Between  Ruskin  and  an  assistant  who  was  thus  for  so  many  years 
closely  connected  with  him,  the  volume  of  correspondence  was  naturally 
very  large.  Some  1300  letters  from  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Allen  have  passed 
through  the  editors^  hands.  The  majority  of  these  are  either  of  a 
business  character  or  contain  minute  directions  with  regard  to  engrav- 
ings, whilst  many  are  of  general  interest,  either  for  their  own  sake  or 
as  throwing  light  upon  Ruskin^'s  books  and  schemes.  Several  have  been 
incidentally  quoted  in  previous  volumes;  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
a  few  to  Miss  Grace  Allen,  are  included  in  the  (general  Collection. 
They  attest,  as  will  be  seen,  the  afiectionate  and  grateful  regard 
which  Ruskin  entertained  for  his  friend  and  publisher. 

»  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  190.  «  Vol.  XVn.  pp.  Ixi.,  IxviiL,  IxxiiL,  276. 

'  From  a  notice  of  Mr.  Allen  in  the  Athmaum^  September  14,  1907. 


*  VoL  XXVn._pp.  Ixxxii.  9eq,;  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  358-362. 

•  Vol.  XXXVIL  pp.  277,  400. 
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Two  other  pupils  at  the  Working  Men^s  College  became  Ruskin^s 
assistants.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Butterworth,  also  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  earlier  volumes.^  Another 
was  J.  W.  Bunney,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given.* 
^^The  son  of  a  merchant  captain,*^  says  a  fellow-student,  ^^Bunney 
had,  when  very  young,  made  several  voyages  round  the  world.  At 
an  early  age  he  took  to  drawing,  but  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  art  and  apply  himself  to  less  attractive  work. 
When  I  first  joined  the  Drawing  Class,  he  was  engaged  at  a  book- 
sellerX  cmd  was  a  hard-working  student  whose  work  was  greatly 
admired  by  Buskin.  For  a  time  his  work  was  hard,  but  in  1858 
he  made  a  number  of  drawings  in  Derbyshire  which  so  charmed  Mr. 
Ruskin  that  he  gave  Bunney  commissions  to  make  drawings  in  Italy 
and  in  Switzerland.^'  A  letter,  addressed  to  his  widow,  shows  Buskin's 
regard  for  that  faithfid  and  conscientious  artist.^ 

Yet  another  pupil  (though  not  at  first  at  the  Working  Men^s 
College)  was  J.  J.  Laiog.  He  was  a  young  Scottish  architect,  who 
had  written  to  Ruskin  for  assistance  and  advice.  *^I  had  him  one 
evening  to  tea,*"  wrote  Ruskin  from  Edinburgh  (November  S7,  1853). 
^^A  wonderfully  accurate  draughtsman,  and  I  think  has  genius.  Very 
modest,  but  has  power.^  Whether  it  was  that  Ruskin  had  not  at 
first  sight  read  the  young  man^s  character  aright,  or  that  the  praise 
of  his  power  by  the  great  critic  unduly  elated  him,  I  do  not  know; 
but  presently,  as  the  letters  show,  Ruskin  had  to  warn  him  against 
the  dangers  of  overweening  ambition.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  his 
short  life  that  is  told  in  Letter  9  of  Farn  Clavigera^  He  came  up 
to  London,  as  there  described,  to  put  himself  under  Ruskin;  was 
employed  by  him  as  copyist;  left  for  a  while  to  enter  an  architect's 
office ;  returned  to  Ruskin's  employment ;  wore  himself  out  *^  in  agony 
of  vain  effort,^  and  died  in  186S.  Some  further  account  of  him  has 
been  given  among  notices  of  other  assistants  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  illustrations  of  Modem  PaiiUers.^  The  letters  to  him  are 
characteristic  of  the  solicitude  which  Ruskin  took  for  the  welfare, 
moral  and  material,  of  young  men  who  sought  his  advice  and  attached 
themselves  to  him. 

^  See  Vol.  XXL  pp.  287-288,  and  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  488 ;  and  see  below,  pp.  283, 
489. 

s  Bee  Vol.  XXI.  p.  33  n. 

*  "BeooUections  of  Raskin/'  by  J.  P.  Emslie,  in  The  Working  Men^i  College 
Joumaig  June  1908,  vol.  x.  p.  345. 

*  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  663.  •  Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  160,  161. 

*  See  Vol  V.  p.  bdi. 
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An  incident  in  Ruskin's  life,  later  than  the  first  classes  at  the 
Working  Men^s  College,  which  introduces  a  fresh  group  into  the  circle 
of  his  correspondents,  was  his  patronage  of  Miss  BelPs  school  at 
Winnington— the  scene  of  The  Ethics  of  the  DuH^  Of  those  whom 
Ruskin  called  comprehensively  his  pets,  several  had  made  his  first 
acquaintance  in  their  school-days  at  Winnington.  Some  letters  in 
this  Collection  are  addressed  to  one  of  their  number — ^the  Lily  of  The 
Ethics^  daughter  of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  M.P.  for  Sligo,  and  afterwards 
married  to  Captain  Kevill  Davies.  Ruskin^s  letters  to  girl-friends  seem 
to  me  delightful  in  their  mixture  of  good  sense,*  graceful  playfulness, 
and  chivalrous  affection.* 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  every  girl  to  whom 
Ruskin  became  a  ^'most  affectionate^^  or  even  ^Moving"  correspondent 
was  in  fact  a  personal  friend.  Some  of  his  books,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  of  them — Seeame  and  Liliee — in  particular,  make  special 
appeal  to  girls,  and  he  thus  had  innumerable  admirers  among  them. 
He  was,  as  there  has  often  been  occasion  to  say  in  these  Introductions, 
a  bom  teacher,  always  avid  of  opportunities  for  exercising  influence. 
Except  sometimes  in  moods  of  irritation,  his  good-nature  in  answering 
those  who  asked  his  advice  was  unfailing;  and  many  girls,  with  the 
merest  loophole  of  reason  or  excuse,  would  enter  into  correspondence 
with  him.  If  there  was  anything  in  their  letters  which  at  all  took  his 
fancy,  or  if  he  saw  any  likelihood  of  exercising  an  influence  for  good, 
he  on  his  side  would,  with  pleasant  flattery,  become  then*  *^  most  affec- 
tionate^ fi:iend;  in  many  cases  without  ever  seeing  his  correspondents 
at  all.  A  large  number  of  such  letters  to  unknown  or  little-known 
girl-friends  have  passed  through  the  editors^  hands,  and  a  still  larger 

'  See  Vol.  XVm.  pp.  Ixiii.  tea. 

<  See,  for  example,  those  in  Vol  XXXVIL  pp.  481,  486,  628,  582,  695. 

>  Many  of  Ruskin's  letters,  both  to  young  friends  and  to  the  intimate  circle 
of  Brantwood,  are  written  in  a  playful  little  language  whic^  must  make  them  appear 
extravagant,  and  perhaps  ridioulous,  to  those  outside  it.  To  this  language  he 
refers  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Severn  (below,  p.  581).  He  was  himself  an  only  ohild, 
brouffht  up  in  a  somewhat  precise  and  formal  household.  When  Mrs.  Severn,  one 
of  a  large  family,  first  oame  to  Denmark  HOI,  the  use  of  pet  names  and  special 
language  was  something  new  to  him.  It  greatly  took  his  fancy,  and  he  cultivated 
it  as,  it  might  be,  some  new  plant.  His  own  names,  in  the  home  circle,  of  "  Di  Pa  ** 
(as  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Severn,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  180),  "Cuz,"  and  *'Fess" 
(dear  papa,  cousin,  professor),  are  examples  of  it ;  so  are  those  of  other  inmates, 
as,  for  instance, "  Doanie  "  and  **  Arfie  "  for  Joan  and  Arthur ;  and  there  was  a  small 
vocabulary  of  other  words^  such  as  "  twite  "  for  "  quite,"  "  tebby  "  for  "  terrible," 
"soo"  for  ''sure,"  etc.,  etc.  Letters  written  largely  m  this  language  are  clearly  not 
for  the  printer,  but  many  such  are  extant,  and  an  account  of  Kuskin's  correspond- 
ence would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  them.  Some  of  his  corre- 
spondents have  published  letters  containing  some  of  the  words  mentioned  above, 
such  as  " Fessy  "  (Vol.  XXXVH.  p.  620,  No.  6)  and  "tebby"  (VoL  XXXVIL  p.  330). 
XXXVI.  e 
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number  doubtless  exist  unknown  to  them.  The  letters  of  this  kind, 
occasionally  introduced  into  this  Collection,  sufficiently  show  his  ap- 
proachableness,  his  good-nature,  and  not  less  his  good  sense.  Even  at 
the  close  of  his  working  days,  when  he  was  weak  and  much  depressed, 
he  still  found  time  and  will  to  send  notes  of  advice  and  encouragement, 
as  well  as  presents  of  books,  to  unknown  girl-friends.  One  of  the  very 
latest  letters  in  our  Collection  is  of  such  a  kind.  He  was  hardly  less 
ready  to  respond  to  young  men  who  sought,  or  seemed  to  seek,  his 
counsel  with  a  genuine  desire  for  moral  or  intellectual  aid.  He  was, 
indeed,  impatient  of  idle  inquirers,  but  the  trouble  which  he  would 
take  with  other  correspondents  was  unbounded,  and  to  appeals  for 
material,  no  less  than  moral,  aid  he  was  always  open. 

Another  large  class  of  what  may  be  called  Ruskin's  Letters  of 
Advice  consists  of  those  addressed  to  students  or  amateurs  of  drawing. 
His  correspondents  in  this  sort  were  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society. 
Some  account  of  his  friendship  with  that  brilliant  amateur,  Louisa, 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  volume.^  When 
it  was  a  question  of  art-teaching,  Ruskin  was  no  flatterer,  and  he  was, 
as  has  been  said  in  the  place  just  referred  to,  an  exacting  critic  of 
Lady  Waterford's  work.  "I  have  been  interested,''  she  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1865,  ^<  in  Ruskin's  beginning  of  his  new  book  on  Art,  which 
has  the  pedantic  name  of  the  CeHus  of  Jglaia.  One  thing  strikes 
me  in  it  api*opos  of  Art ;  I  believe  it  is  so  true.  He  says  careless  work 
is  a  proof  of  something  wrong  in  a  person's  whole  moral  character. 
Now,  in  smaller  ways,  one  knows  the  different  mood  one  is  in  when 
^taking  pains'  or  not,  and  hating  and  hurrying  over  work  is  surely  a 
bad  sign."^  What  he  wrote  in  his  books,  he  said  face  to  face.  Lady 
Waterford  was  sometimes  provoked  by  him,^  but  often  allowed  that  his 
criticism  was  just: — 

"  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  understand  a  little  better/'  she  wrote  to  him 
(November  SO,  186S)  from  Ford  Castle^  ''what  you  mean  by  always  doing 
right.  I  know  it,  when  I  look  at  my  drawings  and  see  where  I  have  begun 
to  hate  my  work  and  have  put  evil  into  the  lines,  vainly  expecting  that  the 
accident  might  transform  them  into  right.  I  believe  it  is  when  the  ideal 
vanishes  and  there  is  disappointment  in  every  stroke  that  this  happens; 
and  yet  when  things  come  very  easily,  they  are  always  the  best  I  cannot 
yet  quite  make  it  out ;  but  I  promise  to  do  my  best,  and  will  not  attempt 

*  VoL  XV.  pp.  xvi.,  xvii. 

'  Augustus  J.  G.  Hare,  The  Story  ^  Ttoo  Noble  Uvei,  vol.  iii.  pp.  255-256. 

'  See  iHd.,  p.  257. 
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miich,  but  it  shall  be  well  and  right  done.  ...  I  wish  to  do  reallj  good 
things,  and  I  have  a  mind/tirlj  to  go  to  school  again.  Any  praise  I  get 
for  what  is  not  reallj  good  I  cannot  bear;  and  that  is  why  I  have  always 
believed  and  trusted  in  your  opinion^  for  you  have  not  &lsely  praised. 

"Bui  I  have  to  quarrel  with  you  yet — ^about  the  Cheviot  country.  You 
are  not  fair  about  it.  Its  vrinter  colour  is  as  beautiful  as  its  summer^  and 
these  early  sunsets  are  sometimes  extraordinarily  gorgeous  and  beautiful. 
If  I  could  catch  some  of  the  effects  of  dark  outline  beautifully  distinct 
against  a  crimson  or  lemon-coloured  sky,  and  all  reflected  in  the  Till, — if 
I  could  draw  and  colour  this  truly  and  rightly,  I  would  send  it  to  you  to 
show  you  how  unjust  you  can  be  and  not  know  it," 

In  going  through  his  correspondence  in  later  years,  Raskin  kept  this 
letter,  endorsing  it  "Cheviot  Hills  and  the  Till — ^lovely .^ 

The  mass  of  Ruskin's  Drawing-lesson  Letters  is  very  large,  but  the 
specimens,  already  appended  in  this  edition  to  Tlie  Elements  of  IhxLwing^ 
are  typical  of  the  whole.  An  interesting  series,  here  reprinted  from  an 
Australian  newspaper  (pp.  484^-488),  is  addressed  to  Miss  Ironside,  a 
lady  of  real  though  misdirected  talent,  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
profit  by  Ruskin^s  advice.  His  letters  to  her  are,  as  usual,  playful  and 
affectionate,  but  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  soimd  sense  and  useful 
instruction.  He  often  went  to  her  studio  to  supplement  his  written 
directions.  Sometimes  his  lessons  were  given  entirely  by  letter,  emd  the 
trouble  which  he  took  in  such  cases  is  remarkable.  A  series  of  letters 
to  Mr.  Harris,  a  drawin^master,*  and  occasional  letters  to  other  corre- 
spondents,' introduced  to  illustrate  this  continual  element  in  Ruskin^s 
daily  round,  will  show  the  reader  how  accessible  and  helpful  he  was. ' 

Passing  next  to  Ruskin^s  appointment  as  Slade  Professor^at  Oxford, 
we  are  introduced  to  a  new  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
old  friends,  more  especially  Professor  Acland  and  Dean  Ldddell,  again 
appear  among  his  correspondents.  The  pleasant  relations  which  existed 
between  him  and  other  members  of  the  Corpus  Common  Room  have 
been  shown  in  the  recollections  of  two  of  their  number.^  He  had 
few  wiser  friends  during  his  later  years  at  Oxford  than  Jowett,  whose 
correspondence,  however,  was  destroyed  by  his  executors.  Among 
Ruskin'^s  new  friends  at  Oxford,  there  was,  first,  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald, 
whom  Ruskin  appointed  as  drawing-master,  on  whose  assistance  he 
greatly  relied,  to  whose  services  he  often  bore  record,  in  whose  house 

»  Vol.  XV.  pp.  489,  490. 
«  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  662-665. 
'  See,  for  ioBtanoe,  pp.' 223,  264. 
*  Vol.  XX.  pp.  XXX.  wq. 
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he  often  stayed,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  correspondence. 
The  larger  part  of  this  correspondence  is  either  concerned  with  scholastic 
details  or  with  chess;  but  ike  letters  included  in  the  collection  show 
how  much  the  Professor  relied  upon  the  affectionate  assistance  of  his 
lieutenant. 

Among  Buskin's  Oxford  pupils,  Mr.  Collingwood,  Dr.  Dawtrey 
Drewitt,  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  are  those  to  whom  he  himself  refers  in 
PrcEterita}  Mr.  Collingwood  is  already  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
this  edition ;  his  reminiscences  of  Kuskin,  and  letters  from  him,  are 
the  sources  of  much  information.'  To  Dr.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  just 
taking  his  degree  at  Christ  Church  when  Ruskin  came  up  as  Pro- 
fessor, Ruskin  was  attracted  by  his  friend^s  love  of  natural  history. 
An  interesting  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Wedderburn,  recounting  the 
pursuit  of  the  title  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  has  already  been  printed ; » 
another  letter,  characteristic  of  Ruskin^s  relations  with  pupils,  is  given 
in  the  next  volume  (p.  18S).  *^My  friendship  with  Ruskin,"^  says  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  *^  began  with  Hincksey  and  went  on  with  the  Xenophon 
(see  Vols.  XX.  and  XXXI.).  After  my  first  stay  at  Brantwood 
in  1875  I  constantly  stayed  there,  and  helped  Ruskin  with  some  of 
whatever  work  he  had  in  hand,  e,g.^  the  Travellers^  Edition  of  Stones 
of  Venice^  the  second  volume  of  which  I  took  through  the  press.  Then 
I  started  Arrows  of  the  Chace^  On  the  Old  Road,  and  the  indices  to 
all  Ruskin^s  books.  At  one  time  he  put  all  his  diaries  and  private 
papers  in  my  hands,  with  the  idea  that  I  might  ultimately  write  his 
life.  But  this  was  before  PrceterUa.  Ultimately  he  by  his  will  made 
rae  one  of  his  literary  executors.*"  The  letters  in  the  present  Collec- 
tion addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Reddie  Anderson,  of  Balliol,  are 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Hincksey  diggings ;  those  to  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Barrow  relate  to  other  branches  of  Ruskin's  work  at  Oxford. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  Collection  are  those 
addressed  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  to  his 
widow  the  Duchess,  by  whose  gracious  permission  they  are  here  printed. 
The  Prince,  as  already  related,^  sat  under  Ruskin  at  Oxford,  and 
between  him  and  the  Professor  an  affectionate  friendship  sprung  up. 
The  Prince  made  recognition  in  his  first  public  Address  of  his  debt  to 
Ruskin's  teaching,  and   Ruskin  was  deeply  grateful  to  him   for  help 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  424-426. 

'  For  a  collation  of  Buskin's  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  and  in 
many  cases  addressed  to  him,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix,  voL  XXXVIL 
p.  718. 

»  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  xxxix.,  xl 

*  Vol.  XX.  pp.  XXXV.,  xxxvi. 
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rendered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Letters  show  how  Ruskin 
sought  to  interest  the  Prince  in  the  purchase  of  the  Castellani  collec- 
tion for  the  British  Museum,  and  how  the  Prince  assisted  him  to  obtain 
the  loan  of  a  collection  of  Turner  drawings  for  Oxford.^  It  was  at 
Prince  Leopold^s  suggestion  that  Ruskin  returned  to  his  Venetifiui  studies 
and  wrote  St.  MarVs  Rest.  When  the  Prince  visited  Venice,  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Ruskin^s  old  friend,  Rawdon  Brown,  whom  he  greatly 
liked  and  respected.  Some  letters  in  the  Collection  refer  to  a  visit 
which  Ruskin  paid  to  Prince  Leopold  at  Windsor  Castle.'  Ruskin^s 
letters  to  His  Royal  Highness  are  stately,  but  beneath  their  ceremonial 
form  a  true  respect  and  affection  makes  itself  felt.  That  these  feelings 
were  reciprocated  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  which  we  are 
allowed  here  to  print.  It  is  of  interest,  both  as  expressing  his  love  for 
painting  and  music,  and  as  linking  with  him  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance the  names  of  Ruskin  and  Rawdon  Brown: — 

"Fabnlxt  Hall»  OtlbT;  OeMer  12, 1883. 

''My  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — When  we  met  at  Oxford,  you  asked  me  to 
write  to  you.  I  have  not  forgotten,  but  I  have  had  nothing  to  tell  you 
that  would  interest.  Now  that  I  find  myself  in  this  beautiful  old  house, 
and  living  in  a  room  formerly  inhabited  by  Turner,  with  a  picture  of  your- 
self opposite  to  me,  I  feel  that  it  will  please  you  to  hear  from  me.  You 
know  the  glorious  pictures  with  which  one  is  surrounded  here,  and  I  have 
been  shown  the  pictures  that  you  admire  most  among  them.  What  a  plea- 
sure it  is  to  be  able  to  live  among  such  pictures,  and  see  them  at  one's 
ease,  and  not  in  a  dreadful  picture-gallery.  You  taught  me  years  ago  how 
to  admire  Turner,  and  you  know  what  opportunities  one  has  here,  I  feel 
quite  at  home  among  them,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  thoroughly  worthy 
the  possessors  of  these  treasures  are  of  them.  Mrs.  Fawkes  told  me  she 
had  asked  you  to  come  here:  what  a  pity  that  you  have  not  done  so!  I 
wmH  refer  in  this  letter  to  a  great  and  mutual  loss  which  we  have  both 
sustained  not  long  since,  in  the  death  of  dear  Rawdon  Brown.  LUeraUy, 
a  'Stone  of  Venice '  gone  !  When  he  and  I  parted  five  and  a  half  years  ago 
on  the  steps  of  the  Ca'  Gussoni,  he  cried  and  said  we  should  never  meet 
again,  and  I,  with  the  decided  intention  of  returning  very  soon  to  my  dear 
Venice,  said  'Nonsense,'  and  joked  with  him;  and  now  his  words  have 
come  true — I  have  never  been  able  to  return  since  then.  I  thought  much 
of  you  on  hearing  the  sad  news,  which  I  did  long  after  the  event  had 
happened,  as  I  was  far  away  in  Germany  at  the  time.  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  good  fortunes  of  my  life  that  I  met  and  knew  that  noble  char- 
acter.    What  will  poor  Toni  do? 

1  VoL  XXXVn.  pp.  194,  238.  «  VoL  XXXVH.  pp.  236,  236. 
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"  I  have  been  here  officiaUy,  as  President  of  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival, 
where  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  beautiful  music  beautifully 
performed;  and  now  I  go  on  for  public  work  at  Huddersfield.  Next  week 
I  shall  be  at  home  again  at  Claremont.  When  will  you  visit  us  there  ?  and 
see  our  child?  You  know  you  will  be  always  welcome,  and  will  find  us 
quite  alone  there,  whenever  you  choose  to  come. — Yours  affectionately, 

"  Lbopold.^ 

''The  Duchess  sends  you  her  kindest  regards." 

The  Prince,  alas !  was  too  soon  to  follow  Uawdon  Brown  to  the  grave ; 
and  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Ruskin  was  to  pay  a 
visit  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  Duchess.  The  epitaph  which  he 
wrote  at  her  request  has  been  printed  in  a  previous  volume.'  His 
affection  for  the  Duke  formed  a  tie  of  sympathy  which,  as  later 
letters  to  the  Duchess  show,^  was  not  to  be  broken.  Ruskin  was  also 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  Frince'^s  tutor,  and  afterwards 
Comptroller  of  his  Household,  Sir  Robert  Collins,  E.C.B.^  Several  letters 
to  him  are  included  in  our  Collection. 

To  the  time  of  the  second  tenure  of  the  Oxford  professorship 
belongs  the  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  Ernest  Chesneau — one  of 
the  three  critics,  himself  intermediate  between  M.  Milsand  and  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne,  who  have  introduced  Ruskin^s  work  to  French  readers. 
There  had  been  correspondence  with  M.  Chesneau,  for  some  time  past; 
but  it  was  not  until  1884  that  they  met.  He  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
and  affectionate  admirer  of  Ruskin  (as  appears  from  letters  of  his  at 
Brantwood,  which  may  almost  be  called  gushing),  and  his  delight  was 
very  great  when  Ruskin  undertook  to  write  the  Preface  for  the  English 
translation  of  his  English  School  of  Painting^  A  collection  of  Ruskin^s 
letters  to  M.  Chesneau  was  privately  printed  in  1894;  and  these  are 
included  in  the  present  Collection.* 

^  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Famley  that  the  Prince  said  to  Mrs.  Fawkes  that 
"  Mr.  Ruskin  had  Been  born  three  hundred  years  too  late" — a  remark  which  recurred 
to  her  memory  when  Ruskin,  at  Famley  in  the  following  year,  said,  '<  An  English* 
man  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  most  glorious  creature  that  ever  was 
created,  whereas  the  cockney  of  to-day  was  the  loathsome  slime  of  an  abominable 
rascal"  (''Mr.  Ruskin  at  Famley,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  April  1900,  p.  623). 

•  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  647. 

«  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  649,  663,  677. 

^  Sir  Robert  died  in  November  1908 :  for  an  obituary  notice,  see  the  TimeSy 
November  18. 

»  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  437. 

•  For  particulars,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix,  VoL  XXXVII.  p.  636. 
Mr.  Frank  Randal,  in  a  brief  note  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  Letters  from  John 
Biufkin  to  Ernest  Chesneau,  records  a  visit  to  M.  Chesneau  in  June  1889  "at  his 
apartment  in  the  Rue  St.  Louis-en-l'ile.  ...  He  was  then  a  great  BUjSerer,  so  far 
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To  Ruskin^s  Oxford  period  belongs  his  friendship  with  a  painter 
who,  as  such,  has  little  in  common  with  his  other  artist-friends — ^the 
late  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.  ^^I  have  often  wondered,^^  wrote  Marks 
with  characteristic  modesty,  ^^how  so  firm  and  fast  a  friendship  came 
to  exist  between  a  man  of  such  wide  and  varied  learning,  such  great 
intellect,  and  myaelV*^  And  there  are  sides  of  Ruskin^s  character, 
pursuits,  and  tastes  which  might  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with 
the  jovial  painter,  known  to  all  his  friends  as  '^Marco.^  Yet  the 
letters  show  that  the  two  men  were  on  the  terms  of  warm  friendship, 
and  in  one  of  them  Ruskin  says  that  among  all  his  friends  there 
was  none  with  whom  he  had  so  complete  sympathy.'  They  had  first 
met,  as  already  related,  in  1856  in  connexion  with  a  skit  which  Marks 
had  written  on  Ruskin's  Academy  Notes.^  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  acquaintance  was  then  pursued.  It  was  resumed  twenty 
years  later,  when  Marks  was  arranging  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
his  friend  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.  Ruskin  sent  Marks  a  letter  for 
publication  on  that  occasion ;  ^  they  met  again,  and  presently  became  fast 
friends.  The  modest,  sincere,  and,  within  its  range,  accomplished  work 
of  Marks  won  the  approbation  of  the  critic ;  his  genial  humour  attracted 
the  sympathy  of  the  man.  They  were  alike  in  their  love  of  old  times, 
and  of  animals,  and  soon  became  on  the  footing  of  old  friends.  Like 
every  one  else  who  came  in  friendly  contact  with  Ruskin,  Marks  found 
him  unaffected  and  courteous.  ^^  However  heterodox  some  of  my  opinions 
on  art  may  have  seemed  to  him,  he  never  showed  the  least  irritation,^' 
says  Marks,  *^  but  would  smilingly  put  me  right  with  a  phrase,  half  joke, 
half  earnest.'**  The  words  fit  more  than  one  of  the  letters*  Marks 
was  full  of  quips  and  an  excellent  mimic,  and  he  found  Ruskin  *^the 
best  and  most  easily  amused  man  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  play  the 
fool  before.''  One  of  his  performances  W6ts  a  musical  and  pantomimic 
rendering  of  H.  S.  Leigh's  song  "  Uncle  John "  ("  I  never  loved  a  dear 
gazelle"};  this  was  a  favourite  diversion,  and  Ruskin  became  *^ Uncle 
John"  to  Marks  and  his  family — some  of  the  letters  are  so  signed. 
The  merry  evenings  with  Marks  were  much  enjoyed  by  Ruskin;  a 
day  they  spent  together  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  seems  to  have  been 
less  successfrd.    Ruskin  complained  that  the  birds  were  always  moulting, 

as  I  could  judge,  thooffh  he  rarely  spoke  of  himself.  I  believe  his  ailment  was 
paralysiB  in  the  lower  mnbs.  He  was  compelled  to  sit  at  his  library  table  in  a 
mechanical  chair,  and  to  wheel  himself  from  one  room  to  another.  He  died  in 
1890,  in  his  57th  year."  There  is  mention  of  Ohesnean  in  M.  Firmin  Maillard's 
La  CSU  dei  InteUectusU  (1907). 

^  Pen  and  PencU  Sketcheg,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  >  Vol.  XXXVU.  p.  229. 

•  VoL  XIV.  p.  xxviii.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  339-346. 

*  Pen  and  Pencil  8ketch$i,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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and  the  snakes  always  shedding  their  coats,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
the  mechanism  of  a  bird^s  flight  and  the  superintendent  could  not  tell 
him.  The  love  of  birds  was  one  of  the  links  of  the  sympathy  between 
Ruskin  and  Marks,  which  is  illustrated  very  pleasantly  in  the  letters. 

The  entei*prises  connected  with  St.  Greorge^s  Guild,  started  during 
Ruskin's  Oxford  professorship,  introduce  us  to  a  new  and  wide  circle 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances — including,  among  '^  Companions ""  or 
helpers  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  George  Baker,  Mr.  George  Thomson,  Mrs. 
Talbot  (of  Barmouth),  Mr.  John  Morgan  (of  Aberdeen),  Mr.  Moss 
(of  Sheffield),  and  Mr.  Henry  Willett  (of  Brighton).^  Letters  to  them 
have  for  the  most  part  been  brought  together  in  the  volume  dealing 
with  the  aflairs  of  the  Guild,*  but  a  few  more  will  be  found  in  the 
present  Collection.  There  are  other  letters  in  the  Collection  addressed 
to  members  of  the  Guild  or  to  inquiries  about  its  rules  and  purposes; 
such  letters  are  notable  alike  for  the  excellence  of  their  advice  and 
the  pointed  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed.' 

A  friend  whom  Ruskin  made  in  connexion  with  his  May  Day 
Festivals  was  the  Rev.  John  Fincher  Faunthorpe,  for  many  years  Frin- 
cipal  of  the  Whitelands  Training  College  at  Chelsea,  and  appointed 
by  Ruskin,  by  way  of  familiar  name,  ^^ chaplain^  of  the  St.  George's 
Guild.  Several  of  Ruskin's  letters  to  him  have  been  given  in  an  earlier 
volume;^  others,  included  in  this  Collection,  relate  to  Ruskin's  interest 
in  Whitelands  College  and  its  students.  An  interesting  series  of  letters 
to  successive  May  Queens  has  already  been  printed.'^ 

Another  clerical  correspondent  who  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
Ruskin  was  his  neighbour  in  the  Lake  Country,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Amadeus  Malleson.  These  letters  have  been  described,  and  many  of 
them  printed,  in  a  previous  volume.*  A  few  others  are  included  in 
the  Principal  Collection. 

Ruskin's  letters  to  the  artists  employed  in  painting  for  the  St. 
George's  Guild — Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  among  the 

^  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of  whom  previous  mention  has  often  been  made  (see 
General  Index),  died  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  made  a  considerable 
fortune  as  a  brewer,  and  was  a  generous  supporter  of  local  charities.  He  was  a 
collector  of  old  pictures,  earthenware,  and  porcelam.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
written  of  the  "generous  host''  with  whom  thirty  out  of  his  Hundred  Days  in 
Europe  were  spent.  Mr.  Willett  was  also  a  friend  of  Oobden,  Bright,  and  Fawcett 
(obituary  notice  in  the  Times,  March  3,  1906).  Mr.  Willett  had  specially  interested 
himself  m  the  republication  of  some  of  Ruskm's  books  :  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  266. 

*  Vol  XXX.  pp.  xxviii.,  299-304,  314-322.  See  also  the  letters  to  Mr.  Brooke 
in  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  647  seq.,  and  one  to  Mr.  Walker,  ibid.jjp,  672. 

•  See,  for  instance,  Vol.  XXXVII.  pp.  63,  66.      *  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  563  seq. 

»  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  340-347.  •  VoL  XXXIV.  pp.  179  seq. 
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chief  of  them— -have  for  the  most  part  been  printed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion describing  the  Museum.^  I'hey  are  very  interesting  and  character- 
istic; a  few  more,  to  Signor  Alessandri  and  Mr.  Randal  respectively, 
have  been  reserved  for  the  present  Collection.  Several  will  also  be 
found  addressed  to  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  between  whom  and  Ruskin 
there  was  an  affectionate  friendship.  Another  artist  who  owed 
something  to  Ruskin's  encouragement  is  Mr.  Frank  Short,  A.R.A.^ 
The  letters  to  him  show  the  keen  interest  which  Ruskin  took  in  his 
replicas,  and  ultimately  his  completion,  of  Turnery's  Liber  Shidiorum, 
It  was  to  Ruskin  that  he  submitted  the  first  experimental  proofs,  and 
the  response,  speedily  forthcoming,'  that  induced  him  to  commit  him- 
self definitely  to  the  undertaking.  A  prospectus  was  printed  and  sub- 
mitted to  Ruskin,  who  inserted  the  word  '^  unqualified  ^  in  a  paragi'aph 
mentioning  his  '^  approval  ^  of  the  work.  Presently  Ruskin  visited  the 
artist  in  his  studio,^  and  later  letters  show  the  friendly  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  this  notable  essay  in  the  arts  of  engraving. 

A  further  circle  of  Ruskin^s  firiends  and  acquaintances,  included  in 
this  Collection,  may  be  grouped  round  the  British  Museum.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Sir  Richard  Owen  (p.  S62),  who  was  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Nattural  History  collections  (1856-1888).  He  was 
a  friend  of  Professor  Story-Maskelyne,  for  many  years  Keeper  of  the 
Minerals;  letters  to  him  and  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Amold-Forster)  are 
included.  In  later  years  Ruskin  much  enjoyed  the  society  and  help  of 
the  present  Keeper,  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.  Many  letters  to  him  have 
already  been  printed,^  and  another  is  now  added. 

Ruskin,  intolerant  (in  print)  of  ^^men  of  science ''^  in  general,  was 
always  drawn  to  them  individually.  He  saw  a  good  deal,  at  one  time 
or  another,  of  Darwin ;  there  is  a  letter  in  the  present  Collection  which 
records  their  first  meeting  in  1887  (below,  p.  14).  Two  of  his  dearest 
and  closest  firiends  were  Professor  Acland,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  John  Simon, 
F.R.S.  **  Ruskin  always  spoke,^  says  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S. — an 
acquaintance  of  later  years — ^^  in  the  softest,  gentlest  voice,  was  deferen- 
tial to  others,  never  dictatorial  in  anything,  even  art,  and  keenly 
appreciative  of  any  information.^*    This  was  the  impression  made  also 

^  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  Ivii  geq. 

*  See  Mr.  E.  V.  Strange's  Introduction  to  The  Etched  and  Engraved  Work  of 
Frank  Shorty  A,R,A.y  RE.,  1908,  pp.  xiiL-xix. 

»  VoL  XXXVn.  pp.  612,  614.         *  Ibid,,  p.  636.         *  VoL  XXVI.  pp.  l.-Uv. 

*  George  Harley,  F.R.S. :  the  Life  of  a  London  Physician^  by  Mrs.  Aleo  Tweedie, 
1899,  p.  236.  ''I  never  knew  a  man,"  added  Dr.  Harley,  ''use  more  beautiful 
language  in  ordinary  conversation  than  Ruskin ;  words  tripped  lightly  from  his 
tongue — well-chosen  words,  well-arranged  sentences,  and  excellent  matter."  For 
Kuskin's  letters  to  Harley,  see  Vol.  XXYI.  pp.  Ixii.,  IxiiL  - 
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upon  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury),  who  was  visited  by  Ruskin 
at  High  Elms  and  used  to  meet  him  at  Professor  Story-Maskelyne's. 
He  was  a  man  of  ^^  singular  charm,^^  says  Lord  Avebury,  who  has  con- 
tributed a  charming  letter  to  this  Collection.  Ruskin^s  willingness  to 
learn,  and  gratitude  to  those  who  had  the  patience  to  teach  him,  are 
pleasantly  shown  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.^ 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  sections  of  Ruskin^s  correspondence 
is  that  with  his  booksellers  and  printers.  Inhere  is  none  which  shows 
better  his  geniality  and  warm-heartedness.  He  was  never  content  to 
treat  business  affairs  in  a  dry  business  manner.  The  human  relation- 
ship was  what  he  everywhere  sought;  every  one  who  served  him  in 
any  business  capacity  had  to  be  his  fnend,  and  this  was  especially  true 
of  those  who  were  concerned  with  books.  For  books  were  to  him 
as  to  Milton,  ^^not  absolutely  dead  things,*^  but  ^^  kings  and  statesmen 
lingering  patiently,  not  to  grant  audience  but  to  gain  it^^;*  and 
the  bookseller  was  thus  a  court-chamberlain,  whose  private  ear  it  was 
a  privilege  to  have.  As  a  buyer  both  of  illuminated  MSS.  and  of 
costly  books,  Ruskin  had  dealings  during  many  years  with  the  late  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch.  They  had  their  disputes  sometimes,  but  Ruskin 
enjoyed  few  things  more  than  a  chat  and  a  rummage,  and  was  some- 
times a  guest  of  Quaritch  at  dinner.'  Among  the  letters  preserved  by 
Ruskin  is  one  from  Quaritch,  of  February  28,  1882,^  and  Mr.  Quaritch^s 
son  and  successor  permits  its  publication  here: — 

''  The  expression  of  your  satisfaction  with  my  services  as  your  bookseller 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  me.  Nature  has  blessed  me  with  exceptional 
vigour;  this  gift  I  have  concentrated  upon  my  trade.  Love  of  knowledge 
has  aided  me  in  my  business;  love  of  order  has  insured  my  commercial 
success;  love  of  truth  has  secured  me  the  patronage  of  such  men  as  you^ 
the  late  and  the  present  Earl  of  Crawford,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  others.  Just  treatment  and  fair  wages  have 
enabled  me  to  surround  myself  with  a  good  staff  of  assistants*  I  have  been 
forty  years  in  London,  and  have  never  been  a  day  absent  from  my  duties : 
when  I  have  been  ill,  I  have  gone  to  my  work  all  the  same." 

Ruskin^s  endorsement  on  the  envelope  was  "very  interesting^^;  his 
letters  to  its  writer  show  how  highly  he  esteemed  alike  the  knowledge 
and  industry  of  the  great  bookseller. 

1  VoL  XXXVII.  pp.  513,  517,  etc. 

>  Seeame  and  lARes,  %  6  (VoL  XVUI.  p.  69). 

•  See  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  398. 

'  In  reply  to  Buskin's  of  the  preceding  day,  see  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  387. 
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The  letters  to  the  late  F.  S.  Ellis — ^the  well-known  bookseller  and 
publisher  of  New  Bond  Street,  compiler  of  the  Shelley  Concordance, 
and  editor  of  Chaucer — ^are  equally  intei^sting.  These  were  privately 
printed  by  consent  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  1892.^  In  ordering  books,  Ruskin 
soon  begins  dropping  critical  remarks  by  the  way.  An  invitation  to 
Brantwood  follows.  Then  Mr.  Ellis  undertakes  the  sale  of  one  of 
Buskin's  pamphlets.^  "Truly''  and  "faithfully"  pass  into  "aflFection- 
ately";  and  finally,  when  Mr.  Ellis  had  given  some  prudent  advice 
which  Ruskin  valued,  he  becomes  Papa  Ellis — a  brevet  relationship 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  sharing  with  Rawdon  Brown  and  Carlyle. 
Some  of  the  Letters  to  Ellis  are  very  slight,  though  all  are  character- 
istic; others,  included  in  the  Principal  Collection,  contain  many  obUer 
dicia  on  men  and  books,  which  should  not  always  be  taken  with  com- 
plete seriousness. 

With  his  "readers,"  printers,  and  engravers  Ruskin  was  on  terms 
of  the  same  friendly  cordiality.  This  is  an  aspect  of  his  private 
relationships  which  has  been  illustrated  in  a  previous  volume,^  and 
a  few  additional  letters  are  included  in  the  present  Collection — ^to 
Mr.  Smith  Williams,  literary  adviser  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.; 
to  Mr.  Jowett,  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney's  printing  estab- 
lishment; and  to  Mr.  Le  Eeux,  the  engraver.  Business  letters  from 
Ruskin,  pure  and  simple,  hardly  exist.  The  dealers  who  supplied 
him  with  minerals,  or  the  cutters  whom  he  employed  to  polish  his 
specimens,  received  with  their  orders  some  expression  of  his  views  or 
good  wishes. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  of  Ruskin's  Letters  are  addressed  to 
children.  He  loved  them,  and  he  understood  them.  He  knew,  for  one 
thing,  how  to  avoid  that  air  of  condescension  which  makes  so  many 
**  grown-ups,"  with  the  best  intentions,  earn  only  the  contempt  of  their 
little  friends.  Ruskin  was  indeed  the  teacher,  with  child-friends  as 
with  other  persons;  but  whenever  children  had  affairs  of  their  own 
in  prc^ess,  he  was  careful  to  treat  them  gravely  and  on  terms  of 
equality.  This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  hearts  of  children,  and  they 
opened  gladly  at  Ruskin's  touch.  Some  pleasant  glimpses  of  him  as 
the  children's  friend  have  been  collected  already.*  But  his  relations 
with  children  are  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  letters  to  "Katie  Mac- 
donald" — a  series  of  which  some  are  given  in  the  text  of  Vol.  XXXVII. 
and  others  in  its  Bibliographical    Appendix.     An   entry   in  Ruskin*s 

^  For  a  oolIation>  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix,  VoL  XXXVU.  p.  638. 

*  The  Aeademy  Notes  of  1876:  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  468. 

»  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  7ia-716.  «  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  716-717. 
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diary  for  January  1886  records  the  receipt  of  an  ^<  Altogether  delicious 
letter  from  little  girl  announcing  founding  of  society  for  kindness  to 
animals.'"  This  was  "The  Friends  of  Living  Creatures,**  founded  by 
Miss  Katie  Macdonald,  cet.  10,  and  some  other  children  at  Bedford 
Park,  with  a  full  complement  of  Rules,  Badges,  Knights,  Secretary, 
a  Journal,  Editor  and  Art-Editor.^  Katie's  mother  was  a  reader 
of  Ruskin,  and  it  was  his  denunciations  of  the  wanton  destruction  of 
beautiful  and  harmless  creatures*  that  prompted  the  foundation  of 
the  Society.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  E^atie  should 
write  asking  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron.  Finding  the  letter 
*^  altogether  delicious,**  he  accepted  the  honour,  pleading,  however, 
for  "Papa**  as  title,  instead  of  "Patron.***  He  sent  sketches,  gave 
them  advice  about  the  Journal,  and  delivered  judgment  on  knotty 
points  submitted  to  him.  On  coming  up  to  London  presently,  he 
offered  to  meet  the  Society  and  deliver  a  little  Address.  What 
Ruskin  said,  Katie  remembers  not;  he  had  spoken  to  her — ^"So  this  is 
Katie,**  putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  bending  down  to  her, 
and  the  rest  was  the  dazed  adoration  of  hero-worship  in  its  most 
overpowering  form.  But  Katie*s  mother  has  given  recollections  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  Address.  A  boy,  greatly  daring,  wanted 
to  know  if,  supposing  certain  donkey-boys  insisted  on  kicking  their 
donkeys,  the  rules  of  the  Society  would  permit  its  "Knights**  to  give 
them  "a  jolly  good  thrashing.**  Ruskin  rose  with  admirable  gravity  and 
said: — 

''The  speaker  has  presented  me  with  a  serious  problem,  and  the 
directress  has  invested  me  with  the  responsibility  of  solving  it  I 
really  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Of  course,  we  are  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  good  offices  of  our  '  knights '  in  the  society.  Tliey  have 
quite  special  duties  to  perform  which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the 
younger  boy  members,  and  which,  of  course,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  trouble  the  girls.  Now,  whether  or  no  the  particular  methods 
advocated  by  the  speaker  can  be  justly  considered  as  compatible 
with,  or  included  in,  the  exact  performance  of  a  knight's  duties  I 
find  extremely  hard  to  decide. 

''Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  continued  Ruskin,  "at  the  risk 

^  The  story  of  ''The  Friends  of  Livios  Creatures  and  John  Raskin"  is  told  in 

two  very  prettily  written  articles,  by  Mrs.  Katie  Macdonald  Goring  (the  Katie 

of  the  letters),  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  September  and  October  1907. 

*  See  his  remarks  on  the  Lecture  on  Birds  (1884)  in  VoL  XXXni.  p.  530,  and 
.     _  _  ^^^^  .. 


his  quotation  in  Fars  Clavigera,  Letter  74  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  36),  of  Blake's  lines : — 

"  Kill  nc 
For  th 

•  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  610. 


''Kill  not  the  moth  nor  butterfly, 
For  the  last  judgment  draweth  nigh.** 
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of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  all  the  mamas  now  present" — ^this 
with  a  look  and  deprecatory  smile  around  the  room — '^  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  all  other  means  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed, 
that  if  patient  explanation,  persuasion,  reason,  and  warnings  have 
alike  been  unsuccessful  in  inducing  the  donkey-boys  to  treat  their 
animals  with  consideration  and  fairness — 1  think,  yes,  I  really  do, 
that  our  knights  are  only  fulfilling  the  obligations  we  have  laid 
upon  them,  in  shaming  the  donkey-boys  into  right  conduct,  by  giving 
them  (I  accept  the  speaker's  terms)  a  thoroughly  good,  sound 
thrashing." 

Another,  and  a  still  knottier,  question  followed.  A  girl  rose  to  pro- 
pound it  She  was  willing  to  accept  the  policy  of  the  Society  in  all 
other  points — she  would  even  give  up  butterfly-hunting — ^but  if  shrimp- 
ing  was  still  to  be  forbidden,  she  could  not  join.  Ruskin  was  equal  to 
the  occasion : — 

"I  cannot,  of  course,  as  the  speaker  will  understand,  take  it 
upon  myself  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Society,  That  can  only  be 
done,  after  careful  thought,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and  responsible 
committee.  But,  after  consulting  with  the  directress,  the  founders, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Society^  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  point  will 
be  considered.  The  question  of  whether  shrimping  should  or  should 
not  be  permitted  to  members  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  discussed 
before  the  next  meeting,  when  the  decision  of  the  committee  will 
be  made  known.  In  the  meantime,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
put  forward^  for  the  committee's  consideration,  the  plea  that  shrimps 
do  really  constitute  a  highly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  shrimps — with  water-cress — are  often  the  characteristic 
dish  and  chief  course  at  tea  by  the  seaside.  So  that  it  might  be 
argued  that  shrimping— conducted,  of  course,  with  as  much  con- 
sideration as  possible  for  the  shrimps — ^is  really  a  method  of  furnish- 
ing the  larder,  and  providing  the  family  table  with  a  wholesome 
and  necessary  meal/' 

With  which  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  members  and  their  mamas 
were  introduced  to  Ruskin.  **He  insisted  upon  having  the  knight 
brought  to  him,  to  confer  with  him  further  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  donkey-boys.  ^ Where  is  the  shrimper?''  he  asked.  *I  must  shake 
hands  with  the  shrimper.^  A  girl  of  ten,  with  long  brown  ciurls  and 
shining  eyes,  the  Beauty  of  Bedford  Park,  delighted  him  with  her 
sweet,  gay  smile  and  manners — 'Diamond  Eyes,^  he  called  her,  then, 
and  never  forgot  her.    A  child  of  five,  our  youngest  member,  lured  him. 
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as  the  room  grew  emptier,  with  a  game  of  ^  Touch  last,^  and  kept 
him  pursuing  her  for  ten  minutes  and  more,  in  and  out  among  the 
disordered  benches,  her  peals  of  baby  laughter  echoing  through  the 
place."* 

Is  it  not  a  pretty  scene?  If  the  children  gave  him  hero-worship, 
was  he  not  worthy  of  it  ?  But  he  made  one  mistake.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  had  presented  him  with  bouquets.  In  the  scurry  of  depart 
ture,  he  forgot  them !  He  knew  how  the  children  would  feel  this,  and 
on  reaching  home  wi'ote  his  regrets^ — an  attention  which  not  every 
busy  man  would  have  found  time  for.  Many  other  letters  followed; 
full  of  graceful  play,  and  tender  thoughts ;  revealing  his  love  alike  for 
children  and  for  animals.  ^^  You  know,  my  dear,^  he  says  in  one  letter, 
*4ittle  girls  are  not  much  better  than  kittens  or  butt^ies,  and  boys, 
seldom  quite  as  good  as  ponies  or  dogs.""  His  illnesses  interrupted 
communications  between  the  Society  and  its  ^^Papa^;  but  the  members 
might  ^*  at  least  remember  with  gladness  throughout  their  life  how  kind 
they  were  to  their  old  and  sick  friend.""'  Some  of  his  latest  letters 
are  still  to  ^'  Katie,""  who  bids  farewell,  in  graceful  words,  to  the  '^  pure 
and  generous  spirit,  whose  gentle  radiance,  shed  for  a  while  upon  the 
garden  of  our  childhood,  lies  there  luminous  amongst  the  flowers; 
shining  again  into  our  faces  as  we  breathe,  in  haunted,  lovely  moments, 
the  fragrance  of  old  days."" '  Iluskin"s  love  for  children  was  as  sunlight 
upon  lilies/ 

The  next  collection  of  letters  to  be  noticed — those  privately  printed 
in  1908  as  Letters  to  M.  G.  and  H.  G. — is  of  interest  as  introducing 
Mr.  Gladstone  among  Ruskin"s  friends.  Ruskin  in  1847  had  been  on 
the  Committee  for  securing  Gladstone"s  election  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  ^Hhe  Oxford  chairman  was  sure  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
appreciate  at  its  fiill  value  the  support  of  such  high  personal  merit  and 
extraordinary  natiural  genius.""*  In  the  same  year  they  met  at  Lady 
Davy"8  dinner-table,  and  quarrelled  across  Miss  Lockhart  over  Neapolitan 
prisons;  *^he  couldn"t  see,""  explains  Ruskin,  ^^that  the  real  prisoners 
were  the  persons  outside.""*  Later  on,  Ruskin"s  view  of  Gladstone  was 
Carlyle"s,  and  he  expressed  it  in  terms  of  unbridled  scorn  in  one  of 
the  earlier  letters  of  Fors  Clavigera  (September  1876).'  The  Eastern 
Question,  however,  brought  the  two  men  into  some  political  accord. 

1  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  678  (Na  10).  •  Ibid.,  pp.  637,  539. 

•  Fortnightly  Review,  October  1907,  p.  609. 

•  Mr.  Wyndham's  phrase ;  Letters  to  M.  Q,  and  H.  G.,  p.  ut. 

•  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

•  Praterita,  ii.  §  198  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  428).  '  Vol.  XXVTII.  p.  403. 
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Ruskin,  like  Carlyle,  was  one  of  the  conveners  of  the  famous  St.  Jameses 
Hall  Conference  in  December  1876.  Soon  afterwards  Gladstone  had 
been  profoimdly  stirred,  as  Canon  Scott  Holland  tells  us,^  by  a  paper 
of  Ruskin's  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  This  was  **  An  Oxford  Lecture '' 
which  appeared  in  the  number  for  January  1878.^  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal theses  maintained  in  the  lecture  was  just  such  as  would  have 
appealed  to  Gladstone.  It  was  ^^the  reality  of  that  ministration  of 
the  good  angels,  and  of  that  real  adversity  of  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  Satan,  in  which,  without  exception,  all  earnest  Christians 
have  believed,  and  the  appearance  of  which,  to  the  imagination  of  the 
greatest  and  holiest  of  them,  has  been  the  root,  without  exception,  of 
all  the  greatest  art  produced  by  the  human  mind  or  hand  in  this 
world."*^  It  should  be  remembered,  as  explaining  some  of  Gladstone's 
subsequent  conversation  with  Ruskin,  that  the  lecture  referred  incident- 
ally to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  romantic  landscape  of  his  country. 
Gladstone  was  full  of  this  lecture,  and  Ruskin  was  known  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Gladstone'^s  views  on  the  Eastern  Question ;  the  occasion 
was  thus  favourable  for  a  meeting,  and  Miss  Mary  Gladstone  (Mrs. 
Drew),  who  was  an  admirer  of  Ruskin'^s  writings,  and  had  come  to 
make  his  acquaintance  through  Burne-Jones  and  other  common  friends, 
suggested  to  her  father  to  invite  him  to  Hawarden.  Canon  Scott 
Holland,  who  was  also  of  the  party,  arrived  by  the  same  train,  and 
has  given  an  amusing  account  of  their  arrival: — 

"  As  we  drove  up  from  the  station,  1  discovered  that  he  had  the  darkest 
view  possible  of  his  host,  imbibed  from  the  'Master/  Carlyle,  to  whose 
imagination  Mr.  Gladstone  figured,  apparently,  as  the  symbol  of  all  with 
which  he  was  at  war.  Ruskin  was,  therefore,  eztremdy  timid  and  sus- 
picious, and  had  secured,  in  view  of  a  possible  retreat,  a  telegram  which 
might  at  any  moment  summon  him  home;  this  telegram  loomed  largely 
the  first  day,  and  we  were  constantly  under  its  menace.  But  as  hour  by 
hour  he  got  happier,  the  reference  to  its  possible  arrival  came  more  and 
more  rarely,  and  finally  it  became  purely  mythicaL" 

The  other  guests  were  a  little  nervous  about  the  experiment  of  bring- 
ing two  forces,  apparently  so  unsympathetic,  into  touch ;  but  it  was  a 
complete  success.  On  every  subject  that  came  up,  Gladstone  and  Ruskin 
did,  it  is  true,  differ;  but  except  in  opinion,  they  did   not  disagree. 

1  In  an  article  on  ''Gladstone  and  Ruskin ''  in  The  Commonwealth  for  July 
1898.  Canon  Holland's  recoUeotions  were,  however,  at  fault  in  some  dates  and 
other  details. 

•  See  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  629-538. 
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^^  Mr.  Gladstone  retained  throughout  the  tone  of  courteous  and  deferen- 
tial reverence  as  for  a  man  whom  he  profoundly  honoured.  And 
Mr.  Ruskin  threw  off  every  touch  of  suspicion  with  which  he  had 
€UTived,  and  showed  with  all  the  frankness  and  charm  of  a  child  his 
new  sense  of  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  the  character  of  his  host.**^ 
So  says  Canon  Holland;  and  I  have  heard  from  another  member  of 
the  party  of  the  indelible  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  bearing 
of  the  two  men — each  of  them  expressing  his  convictions  with  deference 
towards  the  other,  and  both  of  them  displaying  in  perfection  the 
graces  of  old-world  courtesy.  A  third  member  of  the  party — who  had 
been  welcomed  with  special  warmth  as  one  of  the  band  of  Hincksey 
^< diggers^ — ^^  recorded  the  impression  made  by  Ruskin^s  ^^ manifold 
pleasant  ways;  his  graceful  and  delightful  manner — bright,  gentle, 
delicately  courteous;  the  lyric  melody  of  his  voice — more  intensely 
spiritual,  more  subduedly  passionate,  more  thrilling  than  any  voice  I 
ever  heard.  He  is  a  swift  observer  and  acute.  Not  talkative,  but 
ever  willing  to  be  interested  in  things,  and  to  throw  gleams  of  his 
souPs  sunlight  over  them;  original  in  his  dazzling  idealism.^' ^ 

The  conversation  between  Gladstone  and  Ruskin  on  this  occasion 
has  been  well  reported — by  the  writer  last  quoted,  and  also  by  Canon 
Holland.  Gladstone  asked  his  guest^s  opinion  on  some  controverted 
point: — 

"  For  at  least  twenty  years  past/'  replied  Ruskin,  ''  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  know  nothing  about  doubtful  and  controverted  facts — 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  true — absolutely  certain.  I  do  not 
care  for  opinions^  views^  speculations^  whose  truth  is  doubtful.  I 
wish  to  know  only  true  things;  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
take  a  full  lifetime  to  learn.  Why  is  there  not  an  absolutely  truth- 
ful newspaper  in  the  world?  I  hate  finding  that  what  I  believed 
yesterday  I  must  disbelieve  to-day.  Why  is  not  a  newspaper  started 
which  we  may  entirely  trusty  which  should  wait  until  news  was 
certain  before  admitting  it ;  what  would  delay  signify  if  truth  were 
assured?  I  wonder  no  such  paper  should  have  been  got  up — if 
only  as  a  mere  luxury. 

''  How  horrible  is  the  condition  of  our  daily  press !  Columns  full 
of  horrors,  murders,  suicides,  brutalities — conspicuous  villainy  and 
abomination.  I  would  have  a  paper  that  would  tell  us  of  the 
loveliest  and  best  people  in  every  town  or  place — of  nothing  but 
pure  and  beautiful  things.     Nowadays  it  is  the  most  infamous  people 

1  ''Buskin  at  Hawarden  in  1878:  Extracts  from  an  Old  Journal/'  pp.  3-27  in 
Letters  to  M.  (?.  and  H,  O.  It  can  hardly  be  rash  to  identify  the  writer  "O"  with 
Canon  Ottley. 
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who  are  published  to  the  worlds  who  are  forced  upon  our  thoughts. 
I  would  have  the  gentlest,  purest,  noblest  of  mankind,  set  before 
the  public  mind — ^made  famous  in  the  journals.  This  fame  and  the 
world's  admiration  could  not "  [this  in  reply  to  H.  S.  H.'s  objection 
and  Miss  G/s]  ''spoil  the  really  good,  nice  people.  Their  light 
ought  to  shine  and  be  set  up  on  a  candlestick.  It  would  indeed 
go  on  burning  even  under  a  bushel,  but  goodness  ought  to  be  set 
up,  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  No!  There  need  be  no  fear  of  spoiling 
the  truly  nice  people  by  bringing  them  into  prominence.  At  present, 
they  are  precisely  the  last  people  in  a  place  to  be  heard  o£" 

At  another  time  Gladstone  raised  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  course; 
the  tendencies  of  the  schools,  their  strain  and  mental  effects.  Glad- 
stone gave,  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  it  all,  the  value  of  the 
sudden  effort,  the  vast  concentration  of  mind  and  the  calling  into  play 
of  all  the  intellectual  powers,  as  a  training  for  political  life: — 

''Ruskin  (with  his  inimitable  genuine  modesty)  'had  never 
thought  of  that':  'It  was  quite  a  new  idea,'  and  worthy  of  much 
consideration.  But  he  still  seemed  to  think  the  general  effect  of 
the  strain  bad.  Speaking  around  the  same  topic,  he  said:  'The 
roan  who  has  failed  in  any  subject  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  say 
one  word  respecting  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed.  But  if  I, 
speaking  as  one  who  has  entirely  fiiiled,'  etc. ;  and  he  then  told  us 
how  he  had  failed,  'partly  through  ill-health';  how,  out  of  kind 
consideration,  they  gave  him  a  double-fourth ;  how  great  a  disappoint- 
ment his  failure  had  been:  'not  only  on  my  own  account  I  wished 
to  succeed,  but  also  for  my  Other's  sake.' 

"He  told  of  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Carpaccio,  who 
would  be  known  only  as  Titian's  disciple,  and  '  put  his  name  to  his 
pictures  in  the  mouth  of  a  lizard  or  some  other  beastly  little  animaL' 

"The  woman  should  not  venture  to  hope  for  or  think  for  per- 
fectness  in  him  she  would  love,  but  he  should  believe  the  maiden 
to  be  purity  and  perfection,  absolute  and  unqualified ;  perfectly  fault- 
less, entirely  lovely.  'Women  are,  in  general,  far  nobler,  purer, 
more  divinely  perfect  than  men,  because  they  come  less  in  con- 
tact with  evU ! ' 

"  Ruskin  said  that  one  of  the  loveliest  graces  of  holy  childhood — 
that  pretty  leaning  of  a  youngling  against  your  knee,  and  bending 
over  gracefully  as  a  lily,  with  inimitably  winsome  love — is  a  thing 
rarely  caught  by  artists.  It  i&  so  fine  and  exquisite  a  movement 
as  to  be  generally  passed  over.  He  only  knew  one  artist  who  had 
truly  found  it — Vandyke,  it  was." 

XXXVI.  f 
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It  is  Canon  Holland  whose  recollections  illustrate  most  happily 
the  collision  in  opinions  between  Gladstone  and  his  gaest: — 

^*  The  amusement  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  lay  in  the  absolute  con- 
trast between  them  at  every  point  on  which  conversation  could  conceiv- 
ably turn.  The  brimming  optimism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  hoping  all  things, 
believing  eveiybody,  came  clashing  np  at  every  turn  with  the  inveterate 
pessimism  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  saw  nothing  on  every  side  but  a  world 
rushing  headlong  down  into  the  pit.  They  might  talk  on  the  safest  of 
topics,  and  still  the  contrast  was  inevitable.  We  heard  Gladstone  get 
on  Homer^  and  a  sense  that  there  at  least  all  would  be  well  came  over 
us.  What  was  our  despair  when  we  realised  that  in  the  poetic  record  of 
some  prehistoric  exchange  Mr.  Gladstone  was  showing  how  thoroughly 
Homer  had  entered  into  those  principles  of  barter  which  modem  economic 
science  would  justify.  As  he  paused  in  an  eloquent  exposition  for  a 
response  firom  his  listener,  Mr.  Ruskin  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  regret, 
'  And  to  think  that  the  devil  of  political  economy  was  alive  even  then ! '  *' 

At  another  time  Walter  Scott  was  uppermost.  Here,  indeed,  it 
was  thought,  was  common  ground,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  unfortunately 
dropped  the  remark  that  ^^Sir  Walter  had  made  Scotland^: — 

*'  On  Mr.  Ruskin's  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Mr.  Gladstone 
began  telling  of  the  amaxing  contrast  between  the  means  of  communica- 
tion in  Scotland  before  Sir  Walter  wrote  compared  with  the  present  day, 
mentioning  the  number  of  coaches  that  were  now  conveying  masses  of 
happy  trippers  up  and  down  the  Trossachs.  Mr.  Ruskin's  fiice  had  been 
deepening  with  horror,  and  at  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  'But,  my 
dear  sir/  he  broke  out,  '  that  is  not  making  Scotland  ;  it  is  unmaking  it ! '" 

The  next  recoUection  is  of  a  later  date,  when  Ruskin  was  breakfasting 
with  Gladstone  in  Downing  Street: — 

''I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Gladstone's  look  of  pnszled  earnestness  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  expounded  at  length  a  scheme  he  had  for  enforcing  oar  social 
responsibility  for  crime.  We  all  of  as  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  done  in 
our  neighbourhood.  Why  had  we  not  sustained  a  higher  moral  tone  which 
would  make  men  ashamed  to  commit  crime  when  we  are  near?  Why 
had  we  allowed  the  conditions  which  lead  to  crime?  We  ought  to  feel 
every  crime  as  our  own.  How  good  then  would  it  be  if  London  were 
cut  up  into  districts,  and  when  a  murder  was  committed  in  any  one  dis- 
trict the  inhabitants  should  draw  lots  to  decide  who  should  be  hung  for 
it.  Would  not  that  quicken  the  public  conscience?  How  excellent  the 
moral  effect  would  be  if  the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  were  of  peculiarly 
high  character !     Mr.  Ruskin  felt  sure  there  would  be  no  more  murders  in 
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that  district  tax  some  time.  He  cooceived  that  even  the  murderer  himself 
would  be  profoundly  moved  as  he  silently  witnessed  the  execution  of  this 
innocent  and  excellent  gentleman,  and  would  make  a  resolution  as  he 
walked  away  that  he  would  abstain  from  such  deeds  in  future.  What 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  to  this?  Was  be  to  confute  it,  or  show  the 
difiSculties  of  iU  practical  working  ?  " 

Canon  Holland  gives  other  recollections  of  the  same  kind,  and  any 
one  who  knew  the  two  men  and  their  modes  of  thought  can  realise 
how  exquisitely  bewildering  and  amusing  a  conversation  between  them 
must  have  been.     As  Canon  Holland  well  says: — 

''Ruskin  had  more  than  any  man  the  Platonic  charm  which  mingles 
4iumour  and  seriousness  so  that  the  two  are  inseparable.  And  this  was 
the  form  of  humour  that  was  least  congenial  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  at  all, 
as  is  so  often  said^  that  he  did  not  enjoy  humour;  few  people  enjoyed 
more  heartily  a  good  piece  of  fun,  or  laughed  with  a  larger  freedom. 
But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  serious  he  was  serious;  while  Mr.  Ruskin, 
like  Plato,  had.  ever  a  quiver  of  irony  and  wit  stirring  within  everything 
that  was  most  serious,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  two." 

Canon  Holland  asks,  "What  was  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say?''  What 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  say  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Prctterita  in 
which  Ruskin  contrasts,  from  his  personal  experiences,  the  controversial 
methods  of  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli :  **  Palmerston  disputed 
no  principle  with  me  (being,  I  fancied,  partly  of  the  same  mind  with 
me  about  principles),  but  only  feasibilities;  whereas  in  every  talk 
permitted  me  more  recently  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  disputes  oS  the 
principles  before  their  application;  and  the  application  of  all  that 
get  past  the  dispute.  Disraeli  diiFered  from  both  in  making  a  jest 
alike  of  principle  and  practice.''  ^ 

Hie  conquest,  however,  of  Ruskin  by  Gladstone  and  of  Gladstone 
by  Ruskin,  was  made  when  they  thus  met.  Notes  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  Gladstone's  diary  pay  a  high  tribute  to  Ruskin  as  guest : — 

^Jan,  12,  1878.-^Mr.  Ruskin  came;  we  had  much  conversation,  interest- 
ing of  course,  as  it  must  always  be  with  him. 

''Jan.  15. — Mr.  Ruskin  went  at  10}.  In  some  respects  an  unrivalled 
guest,  and  those  important  respects  too."^ 


»  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  606. 

*  LeUers  to  M.  G.  and  H.  Q,^  p.  vii.  In  Morley's  Zf/e  qf  OiaMane,  voL  iL 
p.  6S1,  Mr.  Gladstone's  diary  is  cited  as  saying:  '^ After  thirty  hours  my  library 
IS  now  in  passable  order,  and  I  enjov,  in  Raskin's  words,  'the  oomplaoency  of 
possession  and  the  pleasantness  of  order/'' 
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Ruskin  on  his  ride  made  public  confession,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
previous  volume,^  of  his  past  misjudgment  of  the  character  of  his  host. 
To  Canon  Holland,  as  they  drove  away  to  the  station,  he  ^*  poured 
out  freely  the  joy  of  his  discovery.^  But  there  was  one  difficulty; 
Ruskin  was  *^a  little  nervous  as  to  how  he  was  going  to  explain  it 
to  *the  Master'  at  Chelsea,'' 

How  the  disciple  managed  the  explanation,  history  does  not 
record.  Perhaps  Carlyle  attributed  Ruskin's  fall  from  anti-Gladstonian 
grace  to  the  charm  of  Gladstone's  daughter;  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
an  element  in  the  case.  Ruskin,  having  entered  the  family  circle  at 
Hawarden,  accepted  all  its  members  who  desired  his  friendship.  To 
Miss  Gladstone's  cousin,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  he  gave  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Carlyle.  Miss  Gladstone  herself  became  one  of  the 
^^pets"  upon  whom  he  was  fond  of  bestowing  playful  affection.  The 
earlier  letters  to  her  tell,  with  graceful  compliment,  of  his  pleasure  in 
the  visit  to  Hawarden.  Then,  he  dines  with  her  father  in  London, 
enjoys  her  music,  and  finds  her  ^^a  perfect  little  mother  to  him."' 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1878)  the  visit  to  Hawarden  was 
repeated.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyll — an  old  antagonist  of  Ruskin's 
at  the  Metaphysical  Society — was,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  company, 
and  Ruskin  felt  a  certain  constraint.  The  diarist,  before  quoted, 
made  a  study  of  ^^  three  strongly-contrasted  characters."'  The  Duke 
foimd  things  very  well  as  they  are.  Ruskin  was  for  remoulding  ^^this 
sorry  scheme  of  things  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire."^  Ruskin  was 
against  war;  he  '^ would  have  every  man  in  England  a  soldier — able, 
if  need  be,  to  defend  his  home  and  his  country;  but  not  a  stand- 
ing profession  of  fighters,  which  must  encourage  the  evil  war-spirit.** 
Ruskin  maintained  that  Christianity  was  against  war;  the  Duke  cited 
a  sermon  of  Mozley's  to  the  contrary.  "You  seem  to  want  a  very 
different  world,  Mr.  Ruskin."  ^^Yea,  verily,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  things  passed  away."  Midway  between  the  two 
stood  Gladstone;  *4n  spirit  going  far  with  Ruskin;  accepting,  indeed, 
almost  all  his  principles,  but  widely  differing  as  to  their  practical 
apphcations."  At  one  point  they  turned  out  to  be  in  unexpected 
accord.     Ruskin  had  attacked  his  host  as  a  "leveller": — 

»  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  403. 

•  See  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  239,  264. 

'  There  was  play,  as  well  as  talk.  Some  one  produoed  **  Fishponds,"  and  Glad- 
stone, the  Duke,  and  Ruskin  took  their  turn.  '*  Rusldn  approved  the  idea  of  the 
ffame,  but  wanted  lovely  little  fishes  with  silver  scales— instead  of  little  ugly 
ramps  of  wood— to  catch"  {Letters  to  M.  0.  and  H*  O,^  p.  22). 

^  FitzGerald's  Omar  KK&yyam, 
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'' '  Yott  see  ^ou  think  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  all  men  equally 
competent  to  judge  aright  on  political  questions;  whereas  I  am  a  believer 
in  an  aristocmcj.'  And  straight  came  the  answer  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'Oh  dear,  no!  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
aristocratic  principle — the  rule  of  the  best  I  am  an  out-and-out  inequaU- 
iariam,'  a  confession  which  Ruskin  greeted  with  intense  delight,  clapping 
his  hands  triumphantly." 

Riiskin''8  conversation  pleased  Gladstone  no  less  than  before,  as  the  notes 
in  his  diary  show: — 

'^Od,  IS,  1878. — Mr.  Ruskin  came;  health  better,  and  no  diminution 
of  charm. 

"  Oct.  18.— Walk  with  the  Duke  (of  Argyll),  Mr.  Ruskin  and  party. 

*^Oct.  14.— Walk  with  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mr.  Ruskin  at  dinner  developed 
his  political  opinions.  They  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  Judaic  system, 
and  exhibit  a  mixture  of  virtuous  absolutism  and  Christian  socialism.  All 
in  his  charming  and  benevolent  manner. 

"Oct.  15.— Good-bye  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and  off  for  London  at  9,5  am."^ 

The  correspondence  between  Gladstone's  daughter  and  Ruskin  con- 
tinued on  the  old  terms  of  affection,  which  was  proof  even  against 
some  further  ^'naughtinesses^  on  Ruskin'^s  part  against  the  statesman. 
Ruskin  on  his  side  affected  great  injury  and  difficulty  in  forgiving 
when  Miss  Gladstone  married — injury  eJl  the  greater  because  it  followed 
at  no  long  interval  the  marriage  of  their  common  friend  Miss  Graham, 
the  ''Frande''  of  Bume-Jones's  MemoridU  and  the  ^F.""  of  Ruskin's 
Letters  to  M.  G.  Miss  Gladstone's  music  was  a  great  delight  to 
Ruskin;  visits  to  her,  when  she  would  play  to  him,  were  among  the 
occasional  pleasures  of  London  in  his  later  years.  She,  too,  was  of 
the  party,  during  his  last  term  at  Oxford,  when  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  Dean  to  have  the  cathedral  closed  to  the  public,  that  he  might 
roam  up  and  down  and  listen  to  the  organ.  The  '^  Letters  to  M.  G.^* 
are  fiill  of  music;  and  as  she  had  adopted  Lady  Mount-Templets 
name  for  him,  St.  Chrysostom,  he  calls  her  in  return  ''St.  Cecilia '^ — 
on  one  occasion  even  addressing  the  envelope  so,  a  letter  which  one 

^  In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  was  oonsidering  the  question  of  the  Laoreateship,  left 
unfilled  by  Lord  Salisbury.  ''It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  in  his  endeavour  to 
*  keep  it  on  the  high  moral  plane  where  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  placed  it/  his 
thoughts  straved  to  Ruskin,  and  Aoland  was  applied  to  bv  him  as  to  whether 
Raskin's  health  would  permit  of  the  offer  being  made,  but  Aoland  could  give  him 
no  enoouragement,  and  the  project  fell  still-bom "  (Memoir  qf  Sir  Henry  Aeiand 
by  J.  B.  Atky,  p.  487). 
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is  not  surprised  to  hear  puzzled  the  butler.^  For  the  rest,  though 
for  the  most  part  slight  and  playful,  the  letters  contain  many  passing 
felicities  of  thought  and  language,  to  which  Mr.  George  Wyndham  in 
his  Preface  to  Miss  Gladstone's  book  has  called  attention.^ 

A  friend  of  whom  Ruskin  saw  something  during  visits  to  London 
in  his  later  years  was  Cardinal  Manning.  They  had  probably  become 
acquainted  through  the  Metaphysical  Society,  and  Ruskin  used  to  call 
on  Manning  at  Archbishop's  House.  Some  of  the  Cardinal's  letters 
to  him,  often  accompanied  by  gifts  of  books,  such  as  the  Fioreiti  of 
S,  Francis,  have  already  been  quoted,'  and  another  may  here  be 
given : — 

''Archbishop's  House^  Westminster^  Oct.  21^  1873. — My  dear  Mr. 
Ruskin^ — I  can  say  with  truth  that  ever  since  our  last  conversation  I  have 
been  thinking  of  writing  to  you.  But  I  have  been  overdone  with  work, 
and  have  constantly  delayed. 

''I  cannot  say  with  what  interest  I  have  read  Fan  CUwigera.  It  is 
like  the  beating  of  one's  heart  in  a  nightmare.  You  are  crying  out  of 
the  depths  of  this  material  world;  and  no  man  will  listen.  You  can  now 
understand  what  we  feeL  We  cry  and  cry,  but  the  nineteenth  century 
looks  upon  us  as  deaf  and  impassive  as  the  young  Memnon.  There  are 
no  breaks  in  the  woods  on  the  horizon  to  let  us  into  infinity.  We  are 
hedged  in  by  the  8  per  cents.,  iron-clads,  secularism,  and  deified  Civil 
Powers.  The  God  of  this  World  has  got  his  day  for  a  time.  Irving  said 
forty  years  ago:  'The  physical  sciences  have  taken  the  whole  breadth  of 
heaven  to  themselves,  and  the  spiritual  sciences  have  gone  down  into  the 
earth,  and  are  to  be  no  more  found/  It  is  very  true.  Could  the  Ape 
theory  ever  have  oome  up  in  my  mind  if  they  had  not  first  lost  spiritual 
instincts,  and  intuitions  of  the  intelligent  and  moral  nature  of  man  ?  With 
a  theist  I  have  sympathy,  with  an  atheist  or  an  agnostic  I  can  find  no 
human  hand  or  heart  to  lay  hold  of.  What  room  for  the  KaXov  or 
'pulchrum'  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  ideal  in  men  who  feel  that  they  may 
be  the  Sons  of  an  ape  ? 


% 


»  See  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  651. 

>  ''The  references  (in  Vol.  XXXVII.)  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  S39X  to  Browning 


and  autumn  {ilnd,\  the  *move  the  shadow  from  the  dial  evermore'  (p.  260),  the 
olives^  ff^BBBy  and  cyclamen  (p.  413)  are  treasures  not  to  be  kept  under  lock  and 
kejr.  On  page  273  the  reference  to  Lady  Day  is  important,  and,  to  make  a 
qmok  change,  I  like  also  to  possess  the  Bishop  and  Pig-stye  (p.  546).  And  on 
p.  341  there  is  a  grand  confession  of  faith." 

»  See  Vol.  XXXIL  p.  xxiii.,  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxv.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  Ivi.  n. 
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''Your  For9  is  a  vigorous  and  human  protest  against  this  degradation 
of  man  and  of  Society;  which  next  after  the  Church  is  God's  greatest 
work.  I  hope  you  are  well. — Believe  me,  always,  my  dear  Mr.  Ruskin* 
yours  futhfully,  HxNftY  E.,  Archiyp.  of  Westmr:' 

The  Cardinal,  rejoicing  in  Ruskin's  declarations  of  Catholicism,  hoped 
perhaps  that  his  Church  was  about  to  receive  a  distinguished  convert. 
Buskin^s  letter  of  January  1878^  must  have  undeceived  him;  to 
Manning,  as  previously  to  Patmore,  Ruskin  explained  that  he  was  a 
^ Catholic"^  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  But 
though  he  made  light  of  ^<  Papal  pretensions,"" '  he  remained  much 
attached  to  Manning,  of  whom  he  writes  to  other  friends  as  ^^  my  dear 
Cardina]."" 

There  are  many  friends  and  acquaintances  included  in  Ruskin^s 
correspondence  who  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  this  Introduction. 
The  letters  to  them  are  oft^  interesting  or  important,  but  a  bare 
mention  must  here  suffice,  further  particulars  being  given  in  footnotes 
to  the  letters.  In  the  present  volume,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Hugh  Blackburn,  Mr.  £.  S.  Dallas,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Naesmyth; 
in  the  next,  to  Professor  Blackie,  Mr.  Frederick  Gale,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tylor,^  and  many  others.  Other  letters  are  addressed  to  Miss 
Sara  Anderson,  cousin  of  Mr.  James  Reddie  Anderson  already  mentioned. 
She  acted  as  Ruskin^s  secretary  from  1884  to  1890,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  same  post  in  the  Burne-Jones  household,  where,  as  at  Brant- 
wood,  her  '^  skill  and  tact,^  her  ^^  quick  pen  and  quicker  wit"^^  made 
her  a  general  favourite. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  some  of  the  closest  and  most  enduring 
of  Ruskin^s  friendships  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon — friend- 
ships which  began  early  in  his  life  and  were  ended  only  by  death.  In 
a  passage  of  Fors  Clavigera  (18T7)  Ruskin  gives  a  list  of  his  old  and 
tried  friends,  "with  their  respective  belongings  of  family  circle."  The 
members  of  this  inner  circle  of  his  friendship  were  "  Henry  Acland,  and 
George  Richmond,  and  John  Simon,  cmd  Charles  Norton,  and  William 
Kingsley,  and  Rawdon  Brown,  and  Osborne  Gordon,  and  Bume-Jones^ 
and  Lady  Mount-Temple,  and  Mrs.  Hilliard,  and  Miss  Ingelow."^    Some 

1  VoL  XXXVIL  p.  240.  «  /Wd.,  p.  823. 

*  The  letter  of  condolence  to  the  latter  is  admirable  (Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  506}. 

*  Memoirt  qf  Edward  Bume^onet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-229.  Oompare  No.  41  m 
Buskin's  letters  to  Ellis  (VoL  XXXVU.  p.  641). 

*  See  VoL  XXIX.  p.  184. 
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of  the  friendships  thus  named  have  been  described  already  in  this 
Introduction.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  others,  be^nning,  how- 
ever, with  one  which  Ruskin  strangely  omitted  from  his  list. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  and  intimate  of  Ruskin^s  letters  are 
to  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  beloved  physician  of  Edinburgh  and  author  of 
Rab  and  his  Friends.  The  letters  begin  in  1846  and  continue  till 
Brown's  death  in  1882.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1853  that  he  and 
Ruskin  met  Brown,  bom  in  1810,  was  the  senior  of  the  two  men 
by  nine  years.  Ruskin  traces  in  Prceierita^  certain  links  of  native 
sympathy  between  him  and  his  friend — ^their  common  race,  and  in 
some  respects  their  similar  upbringing.  They  had,  too,  many  com- 
munities of  taste.  Brown,  though  closely  occupied  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  was  a  keen  lover  of  literature  and  painting.  He  had 
high  repute  in  Edinburgh  as  an  art-critic.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  genius  of  Turner.  He  was  *'a  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the 
woods,  and  mountains.'^  **How  delighted  I  am  with  the  Border  Mtn- 
strelsy^  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1836,  '^and  how  enraged  I  feel,  that 
owing  to  these  wretched  things  called  circumstances,  I  cannot  and  pro- 
bably never  will  see  the  places,  or  wander  at  will  among  the  Hills. 
What  secrets  which  have  been  hidden  in  the  everlasting  hills  and  in 
the  fountains  of  waters  which  move  among  them  would  we  not  reveal 
— ^the  day  may  yet  come.****  In  the  writer  of  these  words,  the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  struck  an  instant  chord  of  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  his  admiration  of  the  *^  Graduate^s  ^  work  was 
strengthened  by  the  second  volume.  He  wrote  to  the  unknown  author 
expressing  his  gratitude,  and  Ruskin  replied  (p.  60)  in  warm  terms  which 
encouraged  further  correspondence.  Brown  much  desired  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  wondered  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be.  ^^Too 
much  a  man  of  genius,^  he  conjectured,  *^  to  be  always  good-natured."*^ 
Like  every  other  judicious  reader  of  Ruskin,  Brown  could  not  always 
go  with  him.  '*I  once  thought  him  very  nearly  a  god,^  he  wrote  in 
1851 ;  ^  I  find  we  must  cross  the  River  before  we  get  at  our  gods.^  But 
on  this  side  of  the  River,  he  was  presently  to  walk  with  Ruskin  as  a 
friend.  The  ^*  arrogance  "*'  in  some  obiter  scriptunij  which  had  momen- 
tarily disaffected  Brown,  was  atoned  for  when  they  met.  *^  Never 
believe  one  word  against  him,''  Brown  wrote;  "he  is  odd  and  wilful, 
and  not  to  be  gainsayed,  but  he  is  pure  and  good,  and  an  amazing 
genius.'''    And  so,  again:  "I  am  sure  he  has  wings  under  his  flannel 

1  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  468,  463,  466.  »  LeUers  qf  Dr.  John  Brown,  1907,  p.  33. 

*  For  this,  and  previously  quoted  passages,  see  The  LeUers  qf  Dr.  John  Brown. 
pp.  93,  88,  118,  183,  226. 
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jacket;  he  is  not  a  man,  but  a  stray  angel,  who  has  singed  his  wings 
a  little  and  tumbled  into  our  sphere.  He  has  all  the  arrogance,  in- 
sight, unreasonableness,  and  spiritual  sheen  of  a  celestial.^  *^  It  is  now 
thirty  years,''  he  wrote  in  lff74,  "since  he  first  wrote  me,  and  I  have 
known  no  nobler,  purer  nature  since.''  They  had  a  common  friend  in 
Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan,  with  whom  Ruskin  stayed  at  Wallington  in 
1858,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  She  had  invited  Dr.  John  Brown 
at  the  same  time,  and  Ruskin  thus  had  made  known  to  him  "the 
best  and  truest  friend  of  all  his  life."  On  some  later  occasion,  when 
they  were  both  at  Wallington  together.  Lady  Trevelyan's  niece,  Miss 
Constance  Hilliard,  then  a  girl  of  nine,  was  staying  there.^  She  became 
a  great  pet  both  of  Ruskin  and  of  Brown,  and  there  are  several 
allusions  in  their  correspondence  to  "that  queer  and  dear  child,"  as 
Brown  called  her,'  with  the  "  quaint  and  witty "  ways  noted  by  Ruskin. 
She  stayed  as  a'  child  of  twelve  at  Denmark  Hill,  became  the  life-long 
firiend  of  Mrs.  Severn,  and  is  included,  through  her  mother,  in  Ruskin's 
list  of  his  dearest  friendships:  a  letter  to  her  will  be  found  in  this 
Collection. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  says  Ruskin,  was  his  "  best  friend,  because  he  was 
of  my  father's  race  and  native  town;  truest  because  he  knew  always 
how  to  help  us  both,  and  never  made  any  mistakes  in  doing  so."  The 
published  letters  of  Brown  to  Ruskin  show  how  constant  and  appre- 
ciative was  the  sympathy  which  he  gave  to  his  friend ;  and  Ruskin's  to 
him,  how  much  pleasure  and  encouragement  were  thereby  afforded.  In 
Ruskin's  middle  period — ^that  of  Unto  this  Last  and  kindred  writings 
— ^there  was  some  little  relaxation  of  the  sympathy  between  the  two 
men,  for  to  Brown,  as  to  most  others  at  that  time,  the  assault  upon 
the  "old"  Political  Economy  seemed  bad  and  mad.  It  was  cause  of 
lively  regret  to  Ruskin  that  his  friend  would  not  instantly  be  con- 
verted (pp.  840,  416) ;  but  in  later  years  the  full  sympathy  between 
them  was  restored.  Brown  was  an  eager  reader  of  everything  that 
came  from  Ruskin's  pen,  and  there  was  seldom  an  article,  a  chapter, 
or  a  book  which  did  not  bring  a  word  of  appreciation  from  Edinburgh. 
**  You  never  sent  an  arrow  more  home  or  to  better  purpose,"  wrote 
Brown  of  Ruskin's  vindication  of  James  Forbes  against  Tyndall ;  "good- 
bye, my  own  decu:  friend,  and  may  the  Almighty,  your  father's  and 
mother's  God,  bless  and  cheer  you."^    "It  did  and  does  give  pleasure," 

^  Ruskin  in  Pr^tterita  oonfuses  this  oooasion  with  his  first  visit  to  Wallington 
in  1863. 

*  Letters  qf  Dr.  John  Brawn^  p.  206. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  226  (December  27,  1873).    See  also  p.  230 
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he  wrote  of  the  chapters  on  Soott  in  For9  Clavigera^  *^  but,  oh  i  when 
will  we  get  the  rest?  You  should  be  twenty  several  men.^^  ^'I  gave 
myself  up  on  Sunday  evening  for  some  hours,^  he  said  in  another  letter^ 
^to  going  over  the  plates  of  Modem  Paiftiers.  I  would  say  more 
easily  to  any  one  than  yourself  what  was  the  feeling  that  grew  upon 
me  as  I  scrutinised  their  old  and  ever  new  lines  of  feeling  and  power. 
You  should  be  thankful  to  Grod  every  night  you  lay  down  your  head 
for  having  done  them."' 

Of  a  chapter  of  Ariadne  Florentifna  Brown  wrote:  *^I  have  read 
every  word  of  this  in  my  carriage,  dodging  about  from  door  to  door^ 
from  one  case  to  another.  Besides  being  new  and  true  and  important 
— very — this  is  full  of  ^go,**  'throughout  with  the  full  fire  of  temper 
in  it.^  That  dying  child !  that  miserrimus  Miser !  and  all  that  about 
anatomy  profoundly  true.**^^  And  of  Proserpina:  *' Thanks,  as  I  have 
so  long  and  so  often  had  to  give  you,  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  it ; 
it  is  delightful  and  informing  and  more^;*  and  once  again  of  The 
Bible  qf  Amiena: — 

''S7<A  December  J  1881. — I  owe  you  much  iot  some  real  pleasure  this 
day,  of  which  I  stood  in  need.  Here  is  indeed  no  '  loss  of  general  power, 
whether  in  conception  or  industry';  the  'active  brightness  of  the  entire 
soul  and  life '  are  here  as  of  old.*  You  burn  like  iron  wire  in  oxygen,  and 
I  often  wonder  how  you  survive  your  own  intensity.  The  Northern  Porch 
is  lovely,  quite,  in  its  true  sense  exqwiie — searched  out  and  expressed  to 
the  uttermost  by  the  good  (I  am  sure  he  is  worthy)  George  Allen  and 
his  master.  .  .  ."• 

Letters  such  as  this  gave  much  pleasure  to  Ruskin,  as  his  answers 
sufficiently  show.  He  liked  such  *^  frankincense  friendship,^  ^  and  was, 
on  his  side,  not  slow  to  praise  his  friend's  work;  though,  as  it 
happened,  the  pieces  by  which  Dr.  John  Brown  is  best  known  to  the 
general   reader  were  those    which  Ruskin  least  liked.     He   was,  like 

*  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  p.  263  (October  26,  1877). 

*  October  2,  1874;  ilrid.,  p.  267,  where  the  letter  is  wrongly  dated  '^1878,'*  for 
it  contains  a  mention  of  a  letter  from  Ruskin  at  Looca  (1874). 

*  Ibid,,  p.  226.  The  references  are  to  Lecture  V.  (Vol.  XXTT.  pp.  420,  the 
woodcuts  between  pp.  416,  417,  and  p.  407). 

«  Ibid.,  p.  280.    See  further.  Vol.  XXXYIL  p.  386  n. 

■  Quotations  from  Appendix  iii.  and  ch.  ii.  §  3  in  TAe  Bibie  qf  Amiene 
(Vol.  XXXni.  pp.  186,  54). 

'  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  cited  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  xlir.  The  ^Northern 
Porch''  is  Plate  XI.  in  Vol.  XXXIII. ;  but  Mr.  Allen's  plate  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  printing  from  (see  ibid.,  p.  Iziii.). 

'  See  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  340. 
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his  firiend,  a  devoted  lover  of  dogs — ^^*Let  us  both  look  for  the  happy 
hanting-groand,^  he  said,  **  where  we  shall  meet  all  our — dogs  again  ^; 
bat,  though  he  appreciated  the  beautiful  writing  in  Rob,  the  story 
was  too  sad  for  him.^  And  so  with  Manyorie  Flemings  the  pathos  was 
too  poignant  But  to  Dr.  Brown^s  other  pieces,  Ruskin  gave  unstinted 
praise,'  and  especially  was  he  charmed  by  the  account  of  the  doctor^ 
father.*  Ruskin^s  warm  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  private  life  was  also  a 
great  comfort  to  Dr.  Brown.  He  had  lost  his  wife  in  1864,  and  writing 
to  Ruskin  ten  years  later,  he  says  how  often  he  blessed  his  friend 
for  his  keen  appreciation  of  her  character.  A  little  later  Dr.  Brown^s 
health  broke  down  and  his  ''mind  lost  its  self-control  for  a  short 
time.^  ''DonH  over-cerebrate,^  he  once  said  to  Ruskin^  Four  years 
passed,  and  Ruskin  himself  was  similarly  afflicted.  The  friends  both 
knew  what  it  was  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  their 
latest  letters  seem  touched  with  a  yet  deeper  note  of  affection.  It 
was  in  these  years  that  Ruskin  gave  his  friend  much  pleasure  by 
sending  him  drawings  and  engravings  to  look  at,  and  often  to  keep. 
They  had,  too,  in  their  later  years  a  further  link  of  attachment  in 
their  common  friend.  Miss  Susan  Beever.  Dr.  Brown,  indeed,  knew 
her  only  by  correspondence;  but  he  read  her  character  perfectly,  and 
the  two  men  were  equally  attracted  by  the  heart  of  a  child  which 
neither  the  wisdom  of  experience  nor  the  weight  of  years  could  deaden* 
"I  trust  that  we  shall  both  go  on  yet,  in  spite  of  sorrow,"  wrote 
Ruskin  at  the  end  of  1881,  ''speaking  to  each  other  through  the 
sweetbriar  and  the  vine,  for  many  an  hour  of  twili^t  as  well  as 
morning."  But  in  188S  Dr.  John  Ax>wn  passed  away.  "Nothing 
could  tell,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "the  loss  to  me  in  his  death,  nor  the  grief 
to  how  many  greater  souls  than  mine,  that  had  been  possessed  in 
patience  through  his  love."^ 

Next  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  Ruskin  placed,  in  the  count  of  his  men- 
friends,  Charles  Eliot  Norton — ^"my  second  friend  and  my  first  real 
tutor."*  Ruskin's  letters  to  him  form  not  the  least  interesting,  and 
from  18S6  onwards  perhaps  the  most  continuous,  series  in  the  present 

1  Sse  below,  pp.  366-6 ;  and  for  the  preceding  quotation,  VoL  XXXVIL 
p.  288. 

'  See  below,  pp.  85,  992,  403 ;  and  in  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Xmss.  73,  29  Dec.  73. 

*  Obscured  under  the  title  LeU&r  to  John  CMm#.  For  farther  references  to 
it,  see  PrtBterita, 

^  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  pp.  226,  206,  290. 

*  PraterUa,  ii.  §  282  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  463). 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  §  46  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  520).  Blsewhere,  and  at  an  earlier  date^ 
Roskin  speaks  of  Norton  as  "the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  next  to 
Obrlyle"  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  477). 
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Collection,  Other  friends  had  preserved  letters  firom  Raskin,  hardly 
less  numerous,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  represent  such  collections 
more  sparingly,  as  Professor  Norton  had  already  printed  his  long  series 
in  America.^  It  is  needless  to  say  much  about  this  friendship;  for 
Ruskin  has  described  it  in  Prceterita^  and  the  letters  themselves, 
though  they  are  one-sided,  sufficiently  disclose  the  relations  between 
the  two  men.  The  letters  may  be  read,  says  Professor  Norton,  *^as 
an  irregular  narrative  of  a  friendship  with  which  neither  difference 
of  temperament  nor  fi*equent  and  wide  divergence  of  opinion  had  power 
to  inteifere.^'  These  differences  and  divergences  were,  indeed,  neither 
few  nor  slight,  as  any  discerning  reader  of  Ruskin^s  letters  will  readily 
perceive.  Small  occasions  would  sometimes  bring  them  out;  it  shocked 
Ruskin,  for  example,  to  have  his  attention  called  to  the  fire-flies  at 
Siena — ^whose  shining  he  has  described  in  a  beautiful  passage — ^by  a 
request  to  <Mook  at  the  lightning-bugs.^  The  friends,  then,  though 
never  asunder,  often  differed;  and  these  differences — the  difference,  for 
instance,  which  Ruskin  likens  to  that  between  Oldbuck  and  Lovel 
(p.  571) — appear  in  this  selection  of  his  letters,  sometimes  in  passages 
of  playful  irony  or  sarcasm,  at  other  times  emphasised  with  what  must 
be  accounted  bitterness  and  even  provocation  on  Ruskin'^s  side.  Ruskin, 
owing  to  his  solitary  upbringing,  had,  as  Jowett  said,*  ^*  never  rubbed 
his  mind  against  others^;  he  held  his  own  convictions,  moreover,  with 
an  intensity  which  admitted  of  little  compromise  and  of  no  indif- 
ferentism.  He  could  write  a  letter  of  courtesy,  politeness,  or  flattery 
as  gracefully  as  any  man ;  but  often,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Browning,  he  ^^  did 
not  say  the  pleasantest  things  to  his  friends.*"'  At  the  end  there  was 
on  Ruskin^s  part  some  interruption  in  the  frequency  of  correspondence, 
if  not  also  in  cordiality  of  feeling,  for  he  resented,  more  strongly  than 
the  published  letters  indicate,  Professor  Norton'^s  attacks  upon  Froude 
in  connexion  with  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  Carlyle.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  regarded  some  of  his  friend^s  criticisms  as  ^*  niggling 
and  naggling.'*^  ^  He  remembered  that  we  are  all  liable  to  petty 
errors  in  transcribing  letters — a  weakness  of  human  eyes  and  fingers 
from  which,  by  the  way,  Professor  Norton'^s  own  treatment  of  Ruskin^s 
letters  is  not  exempt.    The  editors  have  not  seen  the  originals,  but 

*  For  a  note  on  this  sabject,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix,  Vol.  XXXvil. 
p.  683. 

«  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  619-620,  62^-624. 

*  Preface  to  Letters  of  Ruskin  to  Norton^  Boston,  1904,  p.  viii. 
'  Life  and  Letters^  vol  ii.  p.  267. 

•  Letters  of  EUxabeth  Barrett  Browning,  vol.  ii,  p.  217. 

•  VoL  XXXVn.  p.  669. 
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the  readings  in  Professor  Norton'^s  various  publications  of  them  differ 
considerably,  and  they  cannot  all  be  right.^  But  this  was  only  an 
incidental  point*  The  main  one  was  that  Ruskin  was  the  friend  not 
only  of  Froude,  but  also  of  Carlyle,  and  held  that  Froude  was 
better  qualified  than  Professor  Norton  to  form  a  sound  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  Carlyle^s  trust  should  be  dischai^ed.  This  episode 
caused  some  inevitable  soreness;  but  the  letters  show  none  the  less  the 
sympathy  and  affection  which  Ruskin^s  friend  across  the  sea  extended 
to  him  with  perfect  constancy  through  every  change  of  mood  and 
fortune.'  It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  Professor  Norton^s  genius  for  friend- 
ship that  to  him  many  of  Ruskin^s  best  letters,  as  also  many  of  those 
from  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  other  eminent  English  men  of  letters,  were 
addressed. 

Another  much-loved  friend  of  Ruskin  was  Rawdon  Brown,  of  Venice, 
to  whom  incidental  reference  has  been  made  above  (p.  lxix«),  and  with 
whom  we  have  often  met  in  previous  volumes  of  this  edition.  He  was 
a  link  between  Ruskin^s  earlier  visits  to  Venice,  during  the  writing  of 
The  StoneSy  and  those  of  later  years.  Ruskin's  letters  to  him,  which 
were  numerous,  are  partly  in  the  British  Museum  (presented  by  Mr. 
W.  6.  Cavendish  Bentinck  in  1900)  and  partly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Horatio  Brown,  his  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Venetian 
archives  for  the  English  State  Papers.  The  collection  in  the  British 
Museum  shows  how  carefully  the  letters  received  from  Ruskin  were 
treasured  by  Brown.  He  was  scrupulous  to  add  the  dates;  he  often 
annotated  them  with  reminiscences;*  and  sometimes  filed  a  copy  of 
his  own  replies.  The  letters  selected  for  the  present  Collection  begin 
in  1860,  with  one  which  shows  Rawdon  Brown  assisting  Ruskin  in 
the  collection  of  architectural  details  for  The  Stones  of  Venice  (p.  106). 
Next,  in  1868-1864  (pp.  148,  162),  we  find  Ruskin  seeing  through 
the  press  Rawdon  Brown^s  Giustiniani — a  book  which  threw  new  light 
on  the  relation  of  the  Venetian  archives  to  English  histoiy,  and  caused 
Lord  Palmerston   to   commission   Brown   to   calendar   the   archives — a 

^  In  this  edition  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  latest  version  of  the  letters  i» 
the  more  correct,  but  there  are  some  curious  mist^es. 

*  Mr.  Norton  died,  at  the  ase  of  eighty-one,  on  October  21,  1908:  for  an 
interesting  obituary  notice,  see  the  Times  of  the  following  day. 

'  An  instance  may  be  given  in  connexion  with  Buskin's  letter  of  May  8,  1877 
(Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  222).  ^In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  told  him,"  says  Brown,  "that 
the  Scuola  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  was  by  the  elder  Lombardo,  and  that  I 
respected  Fra  Giocondo  as  *the  second  founder  of  Venice.'  Toni,  who  took  the 
letter^  said  he  clapped  his  hands  on  reading  it ;  and  now,  to-day,  20th  May,  he 
gave  me  the  first  proof  of  Part  11.  Academy  Guide,  and  at  p.  30  [VoL  XXTV. 

S169  n.]   I   see  that   the  satisfaction  proceeded  from   my   telling   him  that 
iooondo's  contemporaries  styled  him  the  second  founder  of  Venice." 
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'work  which  occupied  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  (1868^1883). 
Intercourse  with  Rawdon  Brown  was  always  one  of  Ruskin'^s  chief 
pleasures  in  visits  to  Venice,  and  was  especially  dose  and  frequent 
during  the  winter  of  1876-1877.  A  note  of  this  period  is  included,^ 
as  a  sample  of  the  messages  that  passed  on  days  when  the  old  friends 
did  not  meet  in  person.  Ruskin  relied  much  on  Brown^s  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  things  Venetian,  and  wrote  as  a  dutiful  Ji^io.  ^^  Your 
most  afRsctioniite  old  friend  *"  was  Brown^s  signature  in  repljring.  Of 
Brown^s  attached  servant,  Antonio-*^the  Toni  of  Browning^s  sonnet  on 
Brown — mention  is  made  in  Ruskin^s  books.^  The  letters  show  his 
kindly  and  constant  recollection  of  other  members  of  Brown^s  house- 
hold— of  Joan,  his  servant,  and  of  Panno,  the  gondolier  (pp.  814,  480). 
Ruskin  seldom  foigot  to  send  them  Christmas  presents,  and  he  was  for 
many  years  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  an  annual  gift  for  Brown  to 
distribute  among  other  humble  Venetian  folk. 

In  this  connexion  mention  may  be  made  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
monks  of  the  Armenian  Convent,*  transcribed  for  this  edition  from 
their  show-case  at  San  Lazzaro;  and  of  two  notes  to  another  gondo- 
lier, Pietro  MaszinL^  Ruskin's  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with 
Count  Zorzi  have  been  recorded  in  earlier  volumes,^  and  some  further 
letters  to  the  Count  and  his  friends  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Collection. 

For  an  illustrious  Venetian  of  a  younger  generation,  Commendatore 
Boni,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  1876-18779^  Ruskin  entertained 
a  warm  affection — ^as  is  indicated  by  a  touching  little  note.'  Signor 
Boni^s  letters,  which  are  preserved  at  Brantwood,  show  how  much  the 
young  architect  owed  to  Ruskin^s  books,  sympathy,  and  help.  He 
entered  a  new  life,  he  says,  on  first  reading  the  books;  his  principles 
of  architecture  were  to  be  founded  on  Ruskin^s  teaching,  and  he  prepared 
lectures  about  Ruskin.  The  devoted  enthusiasm  of  this  architect  who 
interpreted  "  restoration  **  as  preservation,  not  destruction,  was  very 
pleasing  to  Ruskin.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  studies  in  archaeo- 
logical research  and  excavation,  by  which  Commendatore  Boni  is  now 
so  well  known,  owed  anything  to  him;  but  certainly  Ruskin  urged 
him  to  classical  studies,  and  sent  him  various  books. 

Among  Ruskin's  friends  made  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  were  Count 

1  See  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  222.  «  VoL  XXIX.  p.  68,  Vol  XXXII.  p.  100. 

•  VoL  XXXVn.  p.  462. 

*  Vol.  XXXVII.  pp.  382, 681.    Pietro  is  still  alive,  and  reoeives  his  ChristniM 
gift  from  Mrs.  Severn. 

*  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  Ix.,  406  wg.,  and  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  xv.-xix. 

•  See  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xlL  '  VoL  XXXVII.  p.  373. 
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Borromeo,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Letters,  and  who  was  a  great  firiend 
of  Rawdon  Brown ;  and  David  Urqohart,  of  whom  Ruskin  at  one  time 
saw  a  good  deal,  the  Tiiroophil  diplomatist  and  author  of  Tlu  SpiarU 
of  ike  Etuty  Urquhart  had  built  himself  a  ch&let  at  St.  Gervais,  near 
Chamonniy  and  it  was  partly  at  his  suggestion  that  Ruskin  proposed 
to  do  the  like. 

Ruskin^s  friendship  with  Carljle  stands  in  a  category  by  itself. 
«<What  can  you  say  of  Carlyle,''  said  Ruskin  to  Froude,  **but  that 
he  was  bom  in  the  clouds  and  struck  by  the  lightning?^ — '^^ struck 
by  the  lightning/^  adds  Froude,  ^'not  meant  for  happiness,  but  for 
other  ends;  a  stem  £&te  which  nevertheless  in  the  modem  world,  as 
in  the  ancient,  is  the  portion  dealt  out  to  some  individuals  on  whom 
the  heavens  have  been  pleased  to  set  their  mark.^^  Carlyle  was  the 
revered  Master;  Ruskin  the  beloved  disciple*  A  visitor  to  Chelsea  in 
1879  describes  Carlyle  as  reclining  on  a  sofa,  while  Ruskin  knelt  on 
the  floor,  leaning  over  Carlyle  as  they  talked,  and  kissing  his  hands 
on  taking  leave.*  The  description  is  typical  of  their  relations.  I  do 
not  know  when,  or  how,  they  first  met — ^it  was  certainly  before  1861, 
as  is  ]Hx>ved  by  Carlyle^s  letter  of  March  9  in  that  year,  about  The 
Stones  qf  Vemce^  Ihe  arts  were  not  much  in  Carlyle'^s  way,  but  he 
found  Ruskin^s  talk  an  exception: — 

'' Ruskin  was  here  the  other  night/'  he  wrote  to  his  brother  (Novem- 
ber 27,  1855);— ''a  bottle  of  beautiful  MN2a-imi^er,~«omething  like  Rait  of 
old  times,  only  with  an  intellect  of  tenfold  vivacity.  He  is  very  pleasant 
company  now  and  then.  A  singular  element, — ^very  curious  to  look  upon, 
— in  the  present  puddle  of  the  intellectual  artistic  so-called  'world'  in 
these  parts  at  this  date."* 

At  this  time  Ruskin  was  not  an  infrequent  visitor  to  Carlyle  and 
his  wife;  one  of  his  most  sparkling  letters*  is  an  apology  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle  for  a  delayed  call.  *^  It  was  a  re&rf^  she  wrote  in  her  journal 
(May  16,  1866),  ^*when  Ruskin  called  for  us,  to  go  to  a  great  soirfe 
at  Bath  House.  There  I  found  my  tongue,  and  used  it  'not  wisely 
but  too  well.^'^^    Ruskin  admired  her  cleverness,  but  did  not  love  that 

^  Ruskin  refers  to  the  book  in  For*  Clavigera:  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  51. 

*  Tkonuu  Carlyle:  a  HUtory  qf  the  Firit  Forty  Year*  qf  his  Life,  1882,  voL  ii. 
p.  476. 

*  WiUUm  Alhngham:  a  DUtry,  1907,  p.  275.  Oompare  Mr.  Lyttelton's  descrip- 
tion of  Garlvle's  tenderness  to  Kuskin,  VoL  XXXIV.  p.  722. 

*  Printed  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  xlv. 

*  New  Lettere  qf  Cdrlykj  edited  by  Alexander  Carlyle,  1904,  voL  iL  p.  177. 

*  Printed  in  VoL  V.  p.  xlix. 

'  New  LeUere  and  Memwriak  qf  Jane  Wekh  Oarlyky  1903,  voL  ii  p.  97. 
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tongue,  and  was  heard  in  after  years  to  speak  of  her  as  *'the 
shrew.^^  Mrs.  Carlyle,  on  her  side,  has  left  some  sharp  remarks  upon 
him,  but  she  loved  ihe  beautiful  way  in  which  he  soothed  and  managed 
her  husband.'  Carlyle^s  reply  to  Ruskin^s  letter  of  condolence  on  Mrs* 
Carlyle^s  death,  which  has  already  been  printed,^  shows  the  warmth  of 
afiection  between  the  two  men.  Carlyle^s  loss  and  Ruskin^s  increasing 
preoccupation  in  other  than  purely  artistic  work  drew  them  closer 
together,  as  we  have  heard ; '  and  the  letters  of  Ruskin,  chosen  out  of 
a  larger  number  for  this  Collection,  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
later  period.  ^^I  am  your  faithful  and  devoted  son  in  the  Florentine 
sense,^  writes  Ruskin  in  an  undated  letter  from  Oxford,^  and  during  his 
sojourn  abroad  in  1874  he  sent  to  ^^Papa*"  Carlyle  an  almost  daily 
letter,  as  of  old  to  his  own  father.  These  show  the  most  reverent 
affection  for  his  master,  and  a  constant  desire  to  amuse,  interest, 
or  encourage  him.  The  lettera  from  Carlyle  of  encouragement  and 
stimulus  in  Ruskin^s  work,  which  have  already  been  printed,  show  how 
much  the  friendship  meant  to  the  younger  man.  That  it  was  greatly 
valued  by  Carlyle  also  is  no  less  clear.  He  was,  indeed,  by  no  means 
blind  to  his  friend^s  waywardness,  but  perhaps  the  very  caprices  of 
^^aethereal  Ruskin  whom  God  preserve  ^^  endeared  him  the  more.  A 
series  of  notes  from  Carlyle^s  correspondence  and  talk  records  successive 
impressions : — 

(To  Dr.  Carlyle,  March  1,  1865.) — ''On  Monday  I  had  engaged  myself 
to  Denmark  Hill,  for  Ruskin's  superb  mineralogical  collection  and  a  free 
discourse  upon  the  same; — an  adventure  that  proved  pleasant  enough." 

{To  John  Forster,  Dec.  «0,   1872.)— "Ruskin  good  and  affectionate." 

{To  Dr.  Carlyle,  Nov.  17,  1874.)— "I  have  seen  Ruskin  these  three 
Saturdays  in  punctual  sequence  at  two  p.m.^  who  promises  to  come  weekly 
at  the  same  day  and  hour,  by  way  of  holiday  at  London.  I  get  but  little 
real  insight  out  of  him,  though  he  is  full  of  friendliness  and  is  aiming  as. 
if  at  the  very  stars ;  but  his  sensitive,  flighty  nature  disqualifies  him  for 
earnest  conversation  and  frank  communication  of  his  secret  thoughts." 

{To  Dr.  Carlyle,  Jan.  1,  1875.}— "We  saw  Ruskin's  Allen  one  day  at 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  and  got  from  him  the  Fors  of  this  month  (which 
is  good  for  little),  and  a  whole  half-dozen  or  more  of  other  little  and 
bigger  books,  which  I  find  to  be  superior  stuff,  and  have  begun  to  read 
with  real  interest"* 

{To  W.  Alunoham,  March  11,  1878.) — "There  is  a  celestial  brightness 

»  See  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  671  n.  •  See  Vol.  XVIH.  p.  xlviL 

*  See  VoL  XIX.  pp.  IviL-lviii.,  and  compare  Vol.  XVni.  p.  xlviiL 

«  So  also  in  Vol  tfAmo,  VoL  XXm.  p.  37  n.        ^  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  497  n. 

*  New  Letters  of  Carlyle,  vol.  ii  pp»  S16,  293^  310,  314. 
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in  Raskin.  His  description  of  the  wings  of  birds  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  the  kind  that  can  possibly  be.  His  morality,  too,  is  the  liighest  and 
purest.  And  with  all  this  a  wonderful  folly  at  times !  The  St.  Greorge's 
Company  is  utterly  absurd.     I  thought  it  a  joke  at  first."  ^ 

Between  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  there  was  enough  sympathy  to  make  the 
friendship  finn,  and  enough  contrast  to  lend  it  piquancy.  That  it  was 
proof  against  a  temporary  misunderstanding,  we  have  already  seen.* 
Carlyle,  in  spite  of  the  ^' flightiness  ^  which  he  found  in  Ruskin,  felt 
sharply  any  break  in  their  intercourse.  If  Ruskin  delayed  to  write, 
Carlyle  ever  asked  the  reason  why ;  if  he  intermitted  his  weekly  calls, 
Carlyle  b^ged  him  to  resume  them.* 

Of  Ruskin^s  friendship  with  Froude  we  have  already  heard.^  Only 
one  or  two  of  his  letters  to  Froude  are  available,  but  I  have  seen  many 
from  Froude  to  him.  Froude  addressed  him  as  his  ^  truest  friend,^  and 
when  Ruskin  gave  warning  that  he  meant  to  criticise  him  sharply  in 
FcTB  Clamgeraf  he  replied,  '^Whatever  you  say,  my  admiration  and 
affection  for  you  would  remain  unabated."*^  ^^Your  note,^  he  says  in 
another  letter,  ^^gave  me  inexpressible  pleasure.  It  was  pain  and  grief 
to  me  to  feel  that  I  had  lost  your  good  opinion.  .  .  .  llie  censures  of 
those  we  think  most  highly  of  are,  or  ought  to  be,  more  didactic  a 
great  deal,  than  one^s  own  personal  notion  that  one  is  in  the  right.^ 

1  WiMam  AUingham:  a  Diary,  1907,  p.  263.  *  See  VoL  XVII.  p.  482. 

*  The  General  Index  gives  references  to  various  reminisoenoes  of  Oarlyle's  con- 
versation.   An  extract  from  Buskin's  diary  may  here  be  added: — 

^  April  24,  1875.— At  Oarlyle's  yesterday.  .  .  .  Carlyle  intensely  inter- 
estmg,  pathetic  infinitely,  if  only  I  could  have  written  down  every 
word!  Of  my  mother:  'to  see  her  sitting  there  as  clean  as  if  she  had 
oome  out  of  spring  water,  and  her  mind  tne  same  way,  utterly  recusant 
of  everything  contrary  to  the  perfect  and  perpetual  law  of  the  Supreme.^ 
^* Recusant'  is  uot  the  word,  the  rest  is  literal;  but,  instead  of  recusant^ 
it  was  one  like  '  condemnatory '  or  '  reprobations,'  but  I  can't  think  of  it.) 
He  spoke  of  his  own  work  with  utter  contempt.  If  it  had  anv  good  in 
it,  it  was  nothing  but  the  dogged  determination  to  carry  it  through  so 
far  as  he  could,  against  all.  (Alas,  that  I  can't  recollect  the  vigorous 
words  expressing  contemptible  but  overwhelmiuff  force  of  antagonism.) 
It  needed  the  oMtinacnr  of  ten  to  do  Frederidc.  Of  his  own  life,  he  spoke 
as  a  mere  useless  burden,  'in  the  past  only  supportable  by  the  help  and 
affection  of  others,  and  chiefly  of  that  noble  Ons  whom  I  lost  eleven 
years  afo'  {nearly  literal  this).  No  one  could  be  more  thankful  than  he, 
when  the  summons  came ;  though  of  the  future  he  knew  nothing,  except 
that  if  it  were  mere  Death,  it  was  appointed  bjr  an  entirely  wise  and 
righteous  Creator  (Still  not  half  the  power  of  his  own  beautiful  words, 
I  thought  I  couldn't  have  forgotten) ;  and  if  there  were  any  hope  of 
being  re-united  to  any  soul  one  had  loved,  it  was  all  the  Heaven  he 
desirodf  and  he  could  conceive  of  no  Heaven  without  that." 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Buskin,  as  akeady  related  (VoL  XXVUI.  p»  819  n.), 
delighted  Carlyle  by  reading  to  him  ''the  prayer  of  the  monied  man"  in  Fors. 
*^VoL  XXXV.  p.  xxiv.  »  See  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  387  «sg. 
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Among  the  ^'tutelary  powers**  of  his  women-friendships  Ruskin  in 
Praterita  gives  precedence  to  Lady  Ttevelyan  and  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple. 
Paulina,  Lady  Trevelyan,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  was 
a  woman  of  many  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  tastes.  She  was  three 
years  Buskin^s  senior,  having  been  bom  in  1816 — ^the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Jermjm,  LL.D.  As  a  girl  she  used  to  attend 
meetings  of  learned  societies,  and  several  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Whewell 
have  been  printed.^  In  184S  she  and  Sir  Walter  travelled  in  Gieeee, 
and  a  series  of  her  sketches  of  the  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  She  wrote  many  verses,  contributed  stories  to  the 
magazines,  and  was  largely  employed  by  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman 
in  reviewing  books  and  art-exhibitions.  Among  her  reviews  was  one 
of  Buskin's  Pre^Raphaeliimn*  She  was  also  an  occasional  exhibitor 
at  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy.  Buskin  was  unable  to  remember 
when  he  fiirst  made  her  acquaintance;  his  first  visit  to  her  home  in 
Northumberland  was  in  1853,  and  has  already  been  described.^  When 
Buskin  took  her  to  Cheyne  Bow  in  1862,  Carlyle  described  her  as 
^a  kind  of  wit,  not  unamiable,  and  with  plenty  of  sense.^'  Dr.  John 
Brown  writes  of  her :  *^  She  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  incomparable 
in  some  ways.^  And  such  also  she  was  to  Buskin.  He  advised  her 
about  the  paintings  with  which  she  and  Sir  Walter  were  decorating 
the  interior  court  of  their  house  at  Wallington,  and  executed  some 
of  the  work  himself.^  They  had  many  tastes  in  common,  artistic  and 
botanical;*  to  her,  as  the  letters  show,  he  wrote  of  his  multitudinous 
plans,  sure  of  warm  sympathy,  if  also  of  prudent  advice.  In  1867,  as 
we  have  seen.  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan  went  to  Switzerland 
with  Buskin;  she  was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  present  at  her  death* 
bed.  **That  loving,  bright,  faithful  friend,^  wrote  Dr.  John  Brown  to 
Buskin  after  her  death,  ^such  as  you  and  I  are  not  likely  to  see  till 
we  see  herself,  if  that  is  ever  to  be.^* 

For  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple  ^  Buskin  cherished  a  confiding  friendship 
perhaps  even  closer  and  more  a£fectionate«  The  story  of  his  admira- 
tion, when  he  saw  her  as  a  girl   at  Borne,  and  of  their  subsequent 

^  See  SelectUnu  from  ths  Literary  and  AriiUie  Remains  of  PauHna  Jerniyn 
Trefjehan.    Bdited  "bj  David  Wooster.    London  and  Newcastle^  1879. 

*  vol.  Xn.  pp.  zix.^  XX.  *  New  Carigle  Letters^  voL  iL  p.  816. 

*  VoL  XVL  pp.  493-4W. 

*  For  a  reference  to  her  oocasional  help,  see  YoL  XI.  p.  271  n, 

*  Letters  qf  Dr.  John  Brown,  pp.  242,  206. 

*  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  Tollemache  and  sister  of  the  first 
Lord  ToUemache  of  Helminghiun.  Her  hushand,  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Oowper^ 
-was  the  stepson  of  Lord  Indmerston,  and  on  snooeedinff  to  Lovd  Pahnerston'a 
estates  in  1869,  took  the  additional  name  of  Temple.  In  1880  he  was  created 
Baron  Mount-Temple. 
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meeting,  many  years  later,  is  told  in  PrceterUa.  Ruskin  speedily  became 
the  friend  of  herself  and  her  husband,  Mr.  William  Cowper,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  in  1848.  Some  of  Ruskin's  earUer  letters  to 
her  have  been  given  in  a  previous  volume,^  in  connexion  with  spiritual* 
istic  s^nces  which  she  persuaded  him  to  attend,  and  these  are  again 
referred  to  in  the  present  series  of  letters.  Ruskin  had  a  habit  of 
giving  familiar  names  to  his  friends,  and  ^* William^  and  ''Mrs. 
Cowper^  soon  pass  in  the  correspondence  into  ^tW  and  ^iktf.  It 
is  under  the  latter  name  that  Ruskin  dedicated  an  edition  of  Sesame 
and  Lilies  to  her.  Another  of  his  names  for  her  was  ''Isola^  or 
♦'Isola  Bella.''  "I  gave  her  that  name,^  he  said,  '* because , she  is 
so  unapproachable^ — unapproachable,  that  is,  by  ordinary  roads,  but 
''open  on  all  sides  to  waifs  of  the  waves,  claiming  haven  and  rest 
in  her  sympathy .'^'^  How  true  is  this  description  is  known  to  all  who 
were  ever  present  at  the  "Broadiands  Conferences^  arranged  by  her.* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple  little  deserved  the  reproaches  which, 
not  too  seriously  meant,  Ruskin  addresses  to  them  in  one  letter  for 
"  compromising  between  God  and  Satan,^  and  littie  needed  the  pretty 
injunction  to  arrange  a  dinner-party  as  if  Christ  were  to  be  of  the 
company  to  which  he  refers  in  Fors  Clavigera.^  Of  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple's  helpfulness  to  Ruskin  we  have  heard  in  previous  volumes. 
He  introduced  him  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  connexion  at  first  with 
National  Gallery  affairs;  and  later  he  consented  to  act  as  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  St  George^s  Guild.  If  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  as  a 
nractical  politician,  could  not  always  follow  Ruskin  into  details,  he 
sympathised  fuUy  with  his  friend's  aims.  Their  relation  is  well  shown 
by  tiie  letter  which  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  wrote  (October  4,  1876)  when 
Ruskin  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  Broadiands: — 

''My  dkar  John, — I  gratefully  sign  and  ratify  yonr  projected  treaty  of 
alliance,  defensive  but  not  offensive.  We  are  each  to  move  in  our  own 
orbit  of  work  and  occupation,  and  to  collide  into  juxtaposition  only  when 
our  circles  touch  naturally  and  without  constraint.  But  we  agree  always 
to  be  in  sympathy,  though  not  always  in  society;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
delight  and  advantage  to  me  to  have  as  much  of  your  company  as  you  can 
give  me  without  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  work  of  your  mission 
in  life.  Vm  starting  for  Portsmouth,  and  leave  Isola  to  add  all  that  is 
necessary  to  say  before  you  arrive  on  Wednesday. — Ever  yr.  affec. 

«W.  C.  Temple." 

*  Vol.  XVm.  p.  xxxii.  •  Rtukin  Relics,  p.  226. 

>  First  in  1874.  They  are  described  by  Mr.  6.  W.  E.  Russell  in  The  HwuehM 
4>f  Fdith^  pp.  206  9^. 

*  See  VoL  XXXVlI.  p.  110. 
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It  was  Mrs.  Cowper-Temple  who  helped  to  nurse  Ruskin  through  his 
serious  iUness  at  Matlock  in  1871,  and  thenceforward,  in  playful  recog- 
nition of  their  protecting  friendship,  he  becomes  their  '^  little  boy,^  and 
she  sometimes  his  *^  Grannie.*"  She  was  his  comfidamJte^  and  to  her,  as  to 
Rosie,^  he  became  *^  St.  C/**  Playful,  and  half  grotesque,  sentiment  of  this 
kind  constantly  meets  us  in  Ruskin^s  intimate  correspondence.  Two  of 
her  notes  to  him  may  be  cited.  The  first  must  refer  to  the  dedication  of 
the  new  edition  of  Sesame  and  Lilies ;  the  second  was  a  birthday  letter : — 
^'DsAREar  St.  C, — I  could  never  tell  you  how  deeply  touched  I  am,  and 
to-day  I  have  only  time  for  this  trifle.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  are 
going  to  do  me  this  honour  and  that  you  really  care  for  me  so  much !  Never 
doubt  that  I  can  be  other  than  yours  most  gratefully  and  lovingly,  ^/' 

'' Blessed  be  the  day  and  the  hour  when  your  mother  rejoiced  over  her 
first-bom,  and  let  it  be  blessed  a  thousand-fold  more  to-morrow  when  we 
may  joy  over  you  too,  with  the  many,  many  that  you  have  lightened  and 
brightened  and  helped  and  cheered  by  your  presence  in  this  beautiful, 
ugly,  joyful,  sad,  incomprehensible  world." 

A  characteristic  reminiscence  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Broadlands  has 
been  recorded  by  Lady  Mount-Temple: — 

''  We  found  him,  as  always,  most  delightful  and  instructive  company ;  his 
talk  full  and  brilliant,  and  his  kindness  increasing  to  all  the  house,  giving 
a  halo  to  life.  He  set  us  all  to  manual  work!  He  himself  undertook  to 
clean  out  the  fountain  in  the  garden,  and  made  us  all,  from  Juliet'  to 
Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  pick  up  the  fallen  wood  and  make  it  up  into  bundles 
of  fiiggots  for  the  poor !  "  ^ 

"  Giving  a  halo  to  life "' :  somewhat  of  it  seems  to  surround  the  corre- 
spondence in  which  Ruskin's  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowper- 
Temple,  each  of  whom  lived  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  is  enshrined. 
The  few  letters,  chosen  from  a  large  number  at  Brantwood^  for 
inclusion  in  this  Collection,  now  in  their  graceful  play  and  now  in 
their  burning  sorrow  and  pity,  bring  us  very  near  to  the  inmost  spirit 
of  their  writer.* 

With  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon  Ruskin  and  his  parents  had 
become  acquainted  through  a  chance  meeting  in  Savoy  in   1856,  and 

*  See  PrcBterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  528. 

*  Madame  Desohamps  (Lady  Mount-Temple's  adopted  daughter). 

»  Ruakin  ReHes,  p.  226 ;  quoted  from  Lady  Mount-Temple's  privately  printed 
volume  of  Memoriah. 

'  Lady  Mount-Temple  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Severn. 

■  At  Broadlands  Ruskin  met  Lady  Mount-Temple's  nephew  and  niece,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Leyceeter,  of  Toft  Hall,  Cheshire,  who  ever  after  were  among  the 
most  valued  friends  of  Ruskin  and  Brantwood.    See  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  362  n. 
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the  aoquaintanoe  ripened  between  them  all  into  a  very  warm  friendship 
— celebrated  by  Ruskin,  as  usual,  with  &miliar  names.  John  Simon 
became,  from  the  identity  of  Christian  name,  his  **  dear  brother  John,^ 
and  Mrs.  Simon  his  'Mear  P.  R.  SJ"  (Pre-Raphaelite  Sister  and  Sibyl), 
or  more  shortly  "  S. "  **  She,  with  her  husband,^  says  Ruskin  in  Ptw- 
ientOj  "love  Savoy  even  more  than  I";  and  "  She,  in  my  mother^s  old 
age,  was  her  most  deeply  trusted  friend.^  ^  The  friendly  terms  on 
which  Mr.  Simon  stood  with  Ruskin^s  father  have  been  incidentally 
shown  in  an  earlier  volume.^  John  Simon,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  F.R.S.  (created  K.C.B.  in  1887),  of 
Anglo-French  descent,  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  chief  masters 
of  sanitary  science  in  this  country,  and  in  the  year  before  the  Ruskins 
met  him  had  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  to  his  Reports  made  in  this 
capacity  that  Ruskin  more  than  once  refers  in  his  books.*  In  1878 
Dr.  Simon  was  in  Venice,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rawdon  Brown. 
"Never  in  my  life,^  wrote  Brown  to  Ruskin  (September  18),  "did  I 
sympathise  with  any  one  more  instantaneously — so  good,  so  sensible, 
so  modest,  and  so  wise;  his  love  for  you  is  not  to  be  described.^  He 
had  in  1848  married  Miss  Jane  O^Meara.  "Her  warm  Irish  nature 
was  concealed  from  strangers,^  says  Lady  Bume-Jones,  who  with  her 
husband  owed  firiendship  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon  to  Ruskin^s 
introduction,  "  by  a  singularly  impassive  manner ;  but,  that  once  pene- 
trated, her  fine  qualities  revealed  themselves :  amongst  them  were  con- 
stancy in  friendship  and  a  rare  courage  and  magnanimity  in  times 
of  trial.^^  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon  were  friends  in  whose  society 
Ruskin  took  much  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he  often  turned  in  times  of 
distress.  If  he  suifered  a  good  deal  from  ill-health,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  the  best  medical  advice,  since  two  of  his  dearest  firiends  were 
Dr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Simon ;  but  Ruskin  was  always  of  the  persuasion 
that  the  thing  to  do  with  advice  (as  with  physic)  is  not  to  take  it. 
A  few  letters  may  be  given  from  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon,  to 
illustrate  the  sage  advice  he  received  from  the  one,  the  affectionate 
sympathy  from  the  other : — 

{July  7,  1884.) — *'Dear  Brother  John^ — My  ejaculation  against  'pole- 
mics' was  surely  not  meant  to  glance  at  any  such  task,  deliberately 
undertaken  where  the  occasion  really  demands  it,  but  rather  against  what 

»  VoL  XXXV.  p.  488.  «  See  VoL  XVU.  pp.  xxviL,  li. 

s  See  Seiame  and  LiUei,  VoL  XVIIL  p.  106,  and  lime  and  Tide,  §  162  (VoL  XVH. 
160).    For  Buskin's  many  other  references  to  his  friend  and  his  work,  see  the 
enu  Index. 
'  Memoriaie  ^  Edward  BufTie^onee^  voL  L  p.  267. 
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I  may  call  '  parenthetical  polemics ' ;  as  to  wbich  I  have  Bometimes  wished 
that  70U  had  continued  in  peaceful  procession  through  the  meadow,  not- 
withstanding some  shred  of  scarlet  in  the  hedge.  I  do  not  deny  the 
validity,  to  some  extent,  of  argument  against  that  wish.  It  is  of  course 
not  to  be  desired  that,  for  merely  artistic  reasons,  you  should  use  tem- 
porary blinkers  against  side-reds,  where  there  is  need  to  horn  them  without 
any  delay.  But  I  have  a  strong  sense  of  there  being  terrible  likelihood  of 
injustice  when  attacks  are  made  by  way  of  parenthesis.  The  animal  which 
is  proverbially  distractable  by  the  red  rag  is  also  proverbial  for  charging 
with  shut  eyes." 

{Menf  1^,  1884.) — ''The  older  I  get  and  the  sadder,  and  I  get  very  sad, 
the  more  I  cling  to  the  comforting  of  Nature.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mr.  John,  how  can 
you,  and  others  like  you,  be  thankful  enough  for  the  world  of  beauty  in 
which  your  lives  are  habitually  past.  ...  I  am  never  tired  of  thinking  how 
easily  all  might  have  been  ugly  or  dull,  and  how  all  is  lovely  and  bright, 
or  awfully  sublime,  in  Nature.  All  its  degradation  is  man's  doing — and  the 
pace  at  which  that  degrading  process  is  now  being  carried  on,  is  one  source 
— ^the  chief  one— of  my  sadness ;  and  I  find  no  one,  but  you,  who  seems  to 
have  at  all  the  same  feeling." 

'« (40  Kensington  Sq.,  W.,  Mar.  5th,  '94.)— How  very,  very  good  of  you, 
dearest  Mr.  John,  to  write  us  such  a  kind  letter!  We  are  very  deeply 
grateful,  and  your  faithful  < Brother  John'  was  quite  overcome  at  the 
sight  of  the  dear  familiar  writing.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  you  are  a 
constant  presence  in  our  lives,  and  John  often  longs  to  see  you.  Arthur 
and  Joan  make  magnificent  offers  of  personal  escort,  so  perhaps  a  good 
time  may  come.  I  am  better,  and  1  hope  I  may  soon  be  again  in  my 
usual  modemte  health.  We  send  our  dear  love  to  you,  and  are,  as  ever, 
your  loving  John  and  Jane  Simon." 

''Dearest  Brother  John, — ^Though  Jane  has,  as  always,  identified  me 
with  her  few  words  to  you,  yet  let  me,  in  my  own  aged  handwriting,  add 
a  word  to  say  for  myself  how  very,  very  glad  I  am  to  see  again  afresh 
your  signs  of  life,  and  to  know  that  you  are  fairly  strong  for  the  calms 
though  not  for  the  frictions  of  time.  My  life  is  drawing  to  its  close ; 
for,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  only  2|>  years  by  calendar  ahead  of  you,  but 
am,  of  late,  sadly  aged  and  filling  in  strength ;  but  you  will  know  that, 
while  I  live,  my  best  wishes  are  ever  with  you,  and  that  my  affection  will 
go  on  to  the  end.  God  bless  you ;  I  wish  I  could  better  write  our  love 
for  you,  and  our  gladness  at  the  care  which  Joan  and  Arthur  take  of 
you,  and  of  the  joy,  too,  which  comes  from  the  children. — Ever  lovingly 
yours,  J.  S." 

Ruskin's  letters  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon  (as  also  to  Lady  Mount- 
Temple)  continued  to  the  end  of  his  writing  days;  later  letters  to 
them  are  not  included  in  the  Collection  only  because  of  the  number 
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of  thoae  to  other  eorreBpondentB  which  had  to  be  included.  Both 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Simon  survived  him.  Sir  John  died  in  July  1904, 
in  his  88th  year;  and  Lady  Simon  rather  less  than  two  years  before 
her  husband. 

Another  old  friend — included  in  the  list  of  ^'  the  old  and  tried  ones  ^ 
in  Fort  Clavigera — ^was  the  Kev.  William  Kingsley,  rector  of  South 
Kilvington,  and  probably  now  (1908)  the  oldest  rector  in  England, 
for  he  is  ninety-four.  There  are  many  references  to  him  in  Ruskin^s 
books,  and  one  or  two  letters  are  included  in  this  Collection.^ 

A  new  friendship  which  filled  a  large  part  in  Ruskin^s  later  life 
was  that  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  It  sprung  from  his  admiration 
of  her  <' fancy,  unrivalled  in  its  range,^  which  was  **  re-establishing 
throughout  gentle  Europe  the  manners  and  customs  of  fairyland.^* 
There  was  something  of  fairyland — with  its  idealising  grace  and  its 
pretty  play — in  their  friendship.  In  person,  indeed.  Miss  Greenaway 
was  the  IcAst  ^Kate  Greenawayish  ^*  of  mortals,  and  she  was  already 
thirty-seven  when  Ruskin  first  saw  her.  But  in  character — *^  mixed 
child  and  woman,^  as  he  said  of  her — she  appealed  strongly  to  him, 
and  a  friendship,  founded  on  mutual  admiration,  ripened  rapidly. 

Ruskin  had  been  captivated  by  the  original  drawings  for  Under 
the  Window^  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society.  He 
expressed  his  admiration  to  Miss  Greenaway^s  friend,  Stacy  Marks, 
who  encouraged  him  to  write  to  her.  This  he  did  at  the  beginning 
of  1880  in  a  letter  of  charming  fimtasy,  behind  which  some  shrewd 
advice  may  already  be  discerned.*  In  her  reply  she  disclosed  the 
admiration  which  she  had  long  cherished  for  Ruskin^s  work.  She  had 
written  to  another  friend  of  ^the  holiness^  she  found  in  Ruskin^s 
**  words  and  ideas.^^  The  book  she  mentioned  to  Ruskin  himself  was 
his  favourite  Fors  Clavigera;  and  of  this  she  once  wrote  to  another 
friend :  ^  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  felt  in  reading  Fors  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  was  the  first  book  of  his  I  had  ever  read*  I  longed  for 
each  evening  to  come  that  I  might  lose  myself  in  that  new  wonderful 
world.^*  So,  then,  the  stranger  whom  Ruskin  thought  he  was  address- 
ing turned  out  to  be  a  devoted  disciple.  The  teacher  was  quick 
to  seize  his  opportunity.    He   began  at  once  to  amplify  the  hints 

*  Some  slight  reminisoenoes  of  Buskin  are  contained  in  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Kingsley  which  appeared  in  the  York$hirt  Evening  PoHy  Maroh  16,  1906. 

^  AHqf  England,  §  112  (Vol.  XXXm.  p.  342). 

*  YoL  TrXXYU.  p.  307.    The  preceding  reference  is  to  p.  608. 

*  See  the  letter  from  Mr.  Looker-Lampson  in  Kate  Oreenaway,  p.  93. 
A  Letter  to  Miss  Violet  Diokinson,  Urid,,  p.  223. 
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contained  in  the  first  letter,  and  to  pour  in  letters  of  advice  upon 
methods  of  study  and  directions  by  which  she  might  improve  her 
technique.  She  responded  eagerly,  submitted  drawings  for  his  inspection, 
and  presently  asked  him  to  come  to  her  studio.  On  December  S9, 
1882,  her  diary  contained  the  entry,  ^^Mr.  Ruskin  came.  First  time 
I  ever  saw  him.^  He  and  Mrs.  Severn  alike  were  delighted  with  her, 
and  in  the  following  May  she  went  to  stay  with  them  at  Brantwood. 
There,  as  her  biographers  say,  she  was  *' plunged  into  an  atmosphere 
of  thought,  art,  and  literature,  which  was  to  her  alike  new  and  ex- 
hilarating.^   Letters  to  old  friends  record  her  rapture: — 

"After  breakfast  I  am  allowed  (which  is  a  great  favour)  to  go  into 
the  study  and  see  ail  sorts  of  beautiful  things,  with  little  talks  and  remarks 
from  Mr.  Ruskin  as  he  writes;  then  we  go  drives,  walks)  or  on  the  lake 
till  tea-time.  Then  it  is  dinner-time;  then  he  reads  us  something  nice, 
or  talks  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  Words  can  hardly  say  the  sort  of 
man  he  is — perfect — simply." 

'^  Everything  is  confused,  I  never  know  day  or  date.  I'm  always  look- 
ing at  books  or  pictures.     I  am  absorbed  into  a  new  world  altogether."^ 

Miss  Greenaway  became  at  once  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Severn  and 
her  daughters,  and  the  visit  to  Brantwood  was  often  repeated.  Ruskin, 
for  his  part,  was  never  so  pleased  as  in  attaching  a  new  pupil,  and 
the  pleasure  was  not  diminished  if  the  pupil  was  an  affectionate 
woman.  In  Miss  Greenaway  he  found  at  once  a  devoted  admirer  and 
a  disciple  of  the  rarest  gifts  and  richest  promise.  The  correspond- 
ence shows  how  rapidly  the  friendship  ripened  into  affection.  ^*Dear 
Miss  Greenaway''  became  ** Dearest,''  "Darling,"  or  "Sweetest  Kate," 
and  he  was  her  "loving  Dinie" — ^a  signature  which  he  explained  as 
short  for  "  Demonie,"  meaning  that  he  was  to  be  her  artistic  conscience. 
Such  endearments  are  not  infrequent  in  Ruskin's  letters  to  other  corre- 
spondents; and  he  was  fond  of  teasing  and  playing.  It  was  a  standing 
jest,  for  instance,  to  assume  that  "Kate"  was  consumed  with  jealousy 
of  "Francesca";  just  as  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  ^  affected  jealousy  of  other 
friends  of  Miss  Greenaway.  Ruskin  works  the  same  vein  when  he  talks 
of  wreaking  his  jealousy  on  M.  Chesneau,  who  had  become  possessed  of 
Kate's  photograph;  and  when  she  tells  him  of  a  present  from  one  of 
the  Princesses,  he  wishes  he  were  a  Prince  and  could  send  her  pearls  and 

^  Kate  Greenaway^  pp.  112-113. 

'  See  his  letters  of  1884  and  1885:  "I  daresav  that  Buskin  is  sunning  his 
unworthy  self  in  your  smiles."  ^'Tou  must  let  me  be  one  of  your  first  visitors  to 
the  new  house.  What  wiU  you  call  itP  The  Villa  Rusldn,  or  Dobson  Lodge,  or 
whatP"  {Kiae  Qrtmawayf  p.  91). 
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rabies.^  There  was  a  genuine  affection  underneath  Ruskin^s  words,  but 
they  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Let  us  **  know  what  we^re  about,^ 
he  wrote  once,  *^and  not  think  truths  teasing,  but  enjoy  each  other^s 
sympathy  and  admiration — and  think  always — ^how  nice  we  are!^' 

The  volume  of  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and  Kate  Green - 
away  is  very  great.  Many  hundreds  of  his  notes  to  her  have  passed 
through  the  editors^  hands;  and  of  hers  to  him  more  than  1000  are 
in  existence.  He  himself  kept  none  of  her  letters  up  to  1887;  it 
is  only  those  which  came  to  Brantwood  in  later  years  that  were 
preserved.  Ruskin^s  letters  were  one  of  Miss  Greenaway^s  greatest 
pleasures  In  order  that  they  might  come  the  more  regularly,  she 
used  to  furnish  him  with  envelopes  already  addressed;*  and  her  dis- 
appointment was  great  when  they  did  not  arrive.  Even  we,  who  are 
now  admitted  into  the  circle,  can  understand  something  of  Miss 
Greenaway^s  pleasure;  for  the  letters  to  her  are  fragrant  with  much 
of  Ruskin^s  charm.  Also  they  are  intimate,  and  reveal  all  his  passing 
moods.  He  scolds  and  praises;  he  passes  from  grave  to  gay,  like  an 
April  sky;  fun  and  sadness  are  mingled  by  turns.  But  what  strikes 
me  most  in  the  letters  is  their  good  sense.  Behind  much  good-humoured 
chaff,  and  in  many  a  serious  lecture,  the  advice  which  he  gives  is 
eminently  sound  and  judicious.  No  one  was  more  appreciative  than 
Ruskin  of  the  genius  of  Miss  Greenaway ;  and  his  Oxford  lecture  upon 
her  work,^  in  which  he  praised  it  with  insight  and  felicity,  did  much 
to  confirm  her  vogue.  But  he  was  conscious  from  the  first  of  her 
£Biults  and  limitations  Perhaps  Mr.  Locker^Lampson  was  right,  indeed, 
when,  on  hearing  that  Ruskin  was  urging  her  to  higher  flights,  he 
wrote  laconically  ^' Beware.^  ^  But  Ruskin  was  assuredly  right  in  b^- 
ging  her  to  give  to  the  play  of  her  taikcy  a  firmer  foundation  in  study 
of  nature,  and  to  keep  her  style  from  degenerating  into  mannerism. 
He  asked,  with  gentle  irony,  for  *^  flowers  that  won^t  look  as  if  their 
leaves  had  been  in  curl-papers  all  night  ^;  for  children  for  once  with- 
out mittens;  for  ^* shoes  that  weren^t  quite  so  like  mussel-shells^; 
for  a  '^sun  not  like  a  drop  of  sealing-wax^;  for  girls  that  should  be 
drawn   with  limbs,  as  well  as  frocks.*     He  sent  her  written  lessons 

>  See  Vol.  XXXVll.  (31,  15,  5). 

*  Vol.  XXXVn.  p.  (520).  Lady  Dorothy  Kevill  says:  *'I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  at  one  time  the  great  art  eritio  would  not  have  been  at  all  adverse 
to  marry  her,  had  she  felt  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  such  an  alliance"  {The 
BeminUcences  of  Lady  Dorothy  NeviU.  edited  by  her  son,  1906,  p.  247^.  There  was, 
however,  no  ''good  reason"  for  snon  a  belief.  It  is  a  piece  of  gossip  which  alto- 
gether misjudged  the  situation. 

*  Kate  Qroenawmf^  p.  143.  *  Vol.  XXXXII.  *  Kate  Oreenatoay,  p.  89. 

*  Vol.  XXXVn.  pp.  453,  454,  427,  490,  555. 
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in  perspective;^  he  toid  her  what  pictures  to  copy  at  the  National 
Gallery;  he  ordered  hor  to  the  seaside  to  study  ankles.  ^* Practise,^ 
he  said,  ^^from  things  as  they  are,^  ^*and  you  will  find  strength  and 
ease  and  new  fisincy  and  new  rij^t  coming  all  together.^'  Of  the 
studies  from  nature  which  he  set  her  to  do  at  Brantwood,  we  have 
heard  already;  and  when  she  leffc,  he  sent  her  on  one  occasion  some 
sods  of  grass  and  flowers  to  paint  from.* 

He  amused  himself  with  many  schemes  for  their  co-operation.  He 
proposed  to  use  some  of  her  designs  for  stained  glass  for  ''halls  in  fairy- 
land.^ She  seems  to  have  asked,  where  and  when P  ''In  fairyland,^  and 
"the  moment  Fm  sure  of  my  workman,^^ he  replied.  But  otiber  "lovely 
plans ^  came  next;  among  them,  "a  book  on  botany  for  you  and  me 
to  do  together — ^you  to  do  the  plates  and  I  the  text — a  handbook  of 
field  botany.  It  will  be  such  a  rest  for  you  and  such  a  help  for — 
everybody!  chiefly  me.^*  Another  plan  was  to  paint  with  her  "some 
things  at  Brantwood  like  Luca  and  the  Old  Masters — and  cut  out  those 
dab  and  dash  people.  I  felt  when  I  came  out  of  the  Academy  as  if 
my  coat  must  be  all  splashes.^*  At  a  later  date  the  idea  was  to  set  up 
a  girls^  drawing-school  in  London,  with  Kate  as  chief  of  the  "Dons, 
or  Donnas.^  Miss  Greenaway  was  delighted  at  any  prospect  of  artistic 
co-operation  with  Ruskin,  and  perhaps  sometimes  took  his  proposals  a 
little  too  seriously.  She  designed  a  cover  for  "  The  Peace  of  Polissena,^ 
one  of  the  chapters  in  Miss  Alexander's  Chritfs  FoOc  in  the  Jpenmine^ 
which,  however,  was  not  used;  but  this  may  have  been  due  only  to 
Buskin's  illness  at  the  time.  She  offered  to  illustrate  PrasierUa  for  him, 
and  he  delicately  declined  the  suggestion;  the  book,  he  said,  might 
not  be  "graceful''  or  "Katish"  enough  for  her  pencil.^  The  actual 
instances  of  co-operation  are  slight.  She  drew  some  cats  to  illustrate 
his  rhymes  supplementary  to  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lte^  and  he  included 
in  For9  Ckmgera  a  few  of  her  drawings.  Another  scheme  which  he 
had  much  at  heart,  and  which  he  mentioned  in  the  Oxford  lecture^  was 
to  substitute  hand-colouring  for  the  colour*blocks  by  which  her  designs 
were  reproduced.  "We  must  get  her,"  he  had  said,  "to  organise  a 
school  of  colourists  by  hand,  who  can  absolutely  fiusimile  her  own 

*  One  of  these  is  incladed  in  the  present  oolleotion  of  letters:  VoL  XXXYII. 
p.  683. 

»  VoL  XXX  VIL  pp.  485,  483,  606. 
»  See  VoL  XXX.  p.  239,  VoL  XXXVIL  pp.  488,  489. 

«  Kate  Oreenaioajf,  p.  136  (No.  47  in  the  conspectus  in  Vol.  XXXVIL  p.  667). 
For  the  preoeding  references,  see  VoL  XXXVIL  pp.  466,  469. 

*  Kate  Qrtenawauy  pp.  136-137  (No.  49).  For  the  next  reference,  see  Vol. 
XXXVn.  p.  672. 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  lu.-liii.  »  Vol.  L 
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first  drawing.^  ^  He  trained  a  young  student  to  do  some  work  in  this 
kind,  but  the  examples  were  not  issued  to  the  public. 

Of  Mils  Greenaway^s  letters  to  Ruskin  many  are  printed  in  her 
L^€.  One  of  these  is.  reprinted  in  this  edition,^  as  explaining  a 
passage  in  the  text.  The  letters  were  often  accompanied  by  little 
sketches,  of  which,  again,  several  examples  are  given  in  her  Lifi. 
Often,  too,  she  sent  him  drawings;  and  though  he  bought  several, 
he  had  to  devise  some  reciprocity  in  giving.  So  he  took  to  sending 
her  bundles  of  his  own  sketches,  nominally  for  her  criticism,  but  making 
it  a  condition  that  she  or  her  brother  should  keep  for  themselves  one 
out  of  every  ten.  He  continued  to  write  to  her  even  in  his  days  of 
failing  healtii.  <*The  only  person  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint,^  he  said  in 
one  of  his  illnesses,  ^Ms  poor  Miss  Greenaway,^'  and  letters  to  her 
are  among  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  Sometimes  he  was  unable  to  send 
any  written  response,  but  he  took  a  keen  pleasure  in  hearing  what 
she  had  to  say  or  in  looking  at  the  little  pictures  she  enclosed. 
**  Your  lovely  letter,**  wrote  Mrs.  Severn,  **  with  the  sweet  little  people 
looking  from  the  ridge  of  the  hill  at  the  rising  sun,  so  delighted 
Di  Pa.^  He  looked  at  it  long  and  lovingly,  and  kept  repeating, 
< Beautiful!  beautiful!  and  beautiful!'"*  And  so,  when  the  clouds 
gathered  round  him.  Miss  Greenaway  continued  to  write  to  him  almost 
daily,  to  the  end ;  seeking  to  interest  him,  as  she  hoped,  in  any  books, 
or  sights,  or  doings  which  pleased  her,  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  bodily  weakness  which  was  gradually  coming  upon  her.  The  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday,  in  the  year  following  his  death,  was  a  sad 
day  for  her.  "How  I  always  wish,**  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Severn,  "I 
had  done  so  much,  much  more.  And  I  should  have,  if  life  had  not 
been  so  diiScult  to  me  of  late  years/**  Nine  months  later  she  passed 
away. 

Another  very  dear  friend  of  Ruskin's  later  years  was  Miss  Francesca 
Alexander,  one  or  two  letters  to  whom  are  included  in  the  present 
Collection.  She  is  the  "SoreP  or  **Sorella,*'  and  her  mother  the 
"  Mammina,**  mentioned  sometimes  in  his  books.  We  have  heard  already 
of  the  impression  which  mother  and  daughter  made  upon  him,  when 
he  was  introduc3d  to  them  at  Florence  in  188S.^  Admiration  for  their 
^*  vivid  goodness  **  and  for  the  artistic  gifts  of  Miss  Alexander  grew,  as 
he  came  to  know  them  better,  into  warm  affection,  and  their  letters  were 
one  of  the  principal  delights  and  solaces  of  his  closing  years.    An  old 

*  JLH  of  England,  §§  116,  117  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  345);  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  470. 

*  Vol  XXXVII.  p.  675.  •  Kaia  Oreenawayy  p.  154. 

*  Buskin's  pet  name  at  Brantwood :  see  above,  p.  Izv.  n. 

*  Kaie  Qreenaway,  p.  166.  *  Ibid.,  p.  251.  ^  Vol.  XXXn.  p.  xxii. 
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friend,  with  whom  Ruskin  resumed  affectionate  correspondence  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  was  Rosie^s  mother,  Mrs.  La  Touche.  Her  love  and 
knowledge  of  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  added  to  the  memories  of  happy 
days  in  the  past,  made  him  greatly  value  her  visits  and  correspondence, 
and  several  letters  to  her — interesting,  among  other  things,  for  their 
flower-fancies^ — will  be  found  towards  the  end  of  the  Collecticm. 

A  new  friend,  who  meets  us  in  the  letters  of  1882,  was  Mr.  R.  C 
Leslie,  elder  brother  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  Some  of  Mr.  Leslie^s 
letters  and  reminiscences  are  embodied  in  Ruskin's  books.*  In  love  of 
the  sea  and  of  animals  there  was  a  strong  link  of  sympathy  between 
them;  and  letters  from  Mr.  Leslie,  who  liked  to  send  him  jottings, 
cuttings,  or  gossip  about  things  lovely  and  of  good  report,  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  contribution  to  Ruskin^s  ideal  newspaper.  Many  of  these 
were  preserved  among  Ruskin^s  papers,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
here  included,  show  how  much  he  valued  such  messages  from  his  friend. 

The  only  collection  of  his  Letters  in  the  editing  of  which  Ruskin 
himself  took  part  is  that  published  in  1887  imder  the  title  Hartus 
InclusuSj  and  containing  his  correspondence  with  the  Sister  Ladies, 
Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Susan  Beever,  of  the  Thwaite,  Coniston.  They 
were  thus  his  near  neighbours ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  Thwaite,  beloved 
by  all  the  village,  soon  became  dear  friends  of  the  Brantwood  circle. 
All  the  letters  sent  to  the  Thwaite  belong  to  Ruskin^s  Brantwood 
period,  and  his  Preface  to  Hortua  is  therefore  printed  in  the  next 
volume,  where  also  bibliographical  particulars  will  be  found.  The 
letters  to  the  elder  sister,  who  died  in  1883,  are  few;  those  to 
Miss  Susan,  an  old  lady  of  sixty-eight  when  Ruskin  first  made  her 
acquaintance,  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Fleming,  to  whom  she  be- 
queathed her  Ruskin  letters,  has  some  nine  hundred  of  them.  It  was 
she  to  whom  Ruskin  was  most  drawn,  in  affectionate  sympathy  with 
birds  and  flowers,  and  she  whom  he  permitted  to  make  the  widely- 
known  selection  from  Modem  Painters  which  he  called  Frondes  Jgrestes. 
In  his  Preface  to  HortuSy  Ruskin  sketches,  in  a  few  deft  touches,  the 
character  of  his  friends,  and  surrounds  their  mountain  home  with  a 
tender  and  idyllic  charm  .^    The  Garden  of  the  Thwaite  was  rich  in  all 

1  See,  for  instance,  p.  417  in  Vol.  XXXVII.  '  See  the  General  Index. 

*  Miss  Susanna  Beever  was  the  last  representative  of  a  Manchester  family  which 
had  been  identified  with  the  Lake  country  for  many  years.  Her  elder  brother, 
John  Beever,  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  book  on  Practical  Fiy-FUhing,  (A 
new  edition  of  the  book,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  bjr  W.  G.  OoUingwood 
and  additional  notes  b^  A.  and  A,  R.  Severn,  was  pubhshed  in  1885.^  The 
sisters  became  authorities  on  local  botany,  forming  ooUections  and  contributing 
to  scientific  works.    But  the  most  important  part  of  their  life  was  the  service 
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old-fiuhioned  flowers,  and  there  were  fruit-trees  in  abundance — (or  the 
birds  more  than  for  their  mistress.  **No  one  ever  passed  as  she  has 
done  behind  the  veil  which  parts  us  from  the  animal  creation.  She 
lived  out  in  her  daily  life  the  peroration  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  none 
could  talk  to  her,  or  read  her  letters,  and  not  feel  a  strangely  new 
and  reverential  sense  of  brotherhood  with  existences  to  her  so  entirely 
fraternal,  as  people  of  her  Father'^s  pasture  and  sheep  of  her  Father'^s 
band.^^  This  is  a  side  of  Miss  Beever^s  nature  with  which  Ruskin^s 
correspondence  makes  us  familiar.  For  the  rest,  his  letters  to  *^  Susie  ^ 
are  often  trivial,  though  many  among  them  contain  passages  of  beautiful 
description  or  brightly-glancing  humour.*  They  requure  to  be  read 
with  an  understanding  of  the  playful  intimacy  and  little  language  of 
affection  (including,  for  instance,  an  agreement  to  count  their  years 
backwards)  with  which  Ruskin  loved  to  amuse  and  cheer  his  aged 
friend,  llius  read,  the  letters  of  Horhts  Inchuus  will,  I  think,  convey, 
even  to  those  outside  the  pleasaunce,  some  sense  of  Ruskin^s  gracious  ways, 
kindly  wisdom,  and  true  lovableness.  Miss  Beever  died  on  October  S9, 
1898.'  It  was  to  her,  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  that  the  last  letter 
ever  written  in  Ruskin^s  hand  was  sent.^ 

Ruskin^s  letters  are  intensely  personal,  and,  as  the  notes  appended 
sufficiently  show,  they  form  a  running  commentary  upon  his  life,  his 
work,  and  his  character.  One  word  of  caution  will  perhaps  not  be 
superfluous.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  every  remark  and  judg- 
ment, thrown  off  in  a  private  letter,  is  to  be  taken  as  conveying  the 
full   mind   of  the   writer.^     *^It  is   too   much  the  habit   of  modem 

of  their  neighbours;,^  in  care  for  the  poor  and  sick^  and  in  oversight  of  the  youn^. 
Miss  Susanna  published  in  1852-1863  some  tracts  on  Bagged  Schools^  and  m 
1871  a  volume  of  eeleotions  from  Shakespeare,  while  some  verses  and  other 
booklets  by  her  were  printed  by  her  brother  in  his  hand-press  at  the  Thwaite 
and  privately  ciroulatedi 

^  Tmgwt  in  Tren  and  Semums  in  Stones^  by  the  Bev.  W.  Tuokwell,  ch.  viii. 
(which  contains  a  pretty  account,  and  a  view,  of  the  Grarden).  

*  See,  for  instance,  the  description  of  water  in  flood  (VoL  XXXVII.  p.  167), 
the  aooonnt  of  a  "lost  church  in  the  Campagna''  (p.  104);  and,  in  a  lighter 
vein,  the  notes  of  a  luncheon  with  Cardinal  Manning  (pp.  323-4). 

'  After  her  death  there  still  remained  "Cousin  Mary"  Beever,  who  died  in 
January  1908 — also  a  mudi-loved  friend.  Another  member  of  the  circle,  much 
respected  at  Coniston,  was  Miss  Harriette  Bigbye,  of  the  Thwaite  Cottage. 

^  See  the  facdmiU  in  Vol.  XXXVU. 

*  Tlie  caution  is  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  the  reviewers  of  Hortiu  Inehtnu 
who  feU  foul  of  Buskin,  on  the  score  of  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Beever,  for 
*'  drawing  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  "  because  th^  could  see  no  more 
than  eleven  eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail.  The  remark  occurs  in  YoL  XXXVIL  p.  97. 
The  Pompeian  fresco  may  rightlv  have  been  taken  as  an  incidental  piece  of 
evidenoe ;  but  was  it  expected  of  him  to  formulate  in  a  note  to  his  friend  every 
count  in  an  indictment  of  the  materialism  of  later  Borne  P 
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biographers,^  says  Buskin  himself,  ^  to  confuse  epistolary  talk  with  Tital 
fact^^  It  is  also  sometimes  the  habit  of  critics  to  confuse  epistolary 
compliment  or  condemnation  with  deliberate  judgment.  Ruskin^s  letters 
requu'e  to  be  read  with  some  sense  of  humour  and  knowledge  of  his 
books.  The  letters  have,  however,  been  edited  as  sparingly  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  omission.  Here  and  there  a  passage  is  left  out,  as  too 
personal  and  private  for  publication  at  all,  as  unsuitable  to  publica- 
tion now,  or  as  referring  to  details  of  no  interest.  But  such  omissions 
are  not  very  numerous.  The  object  of  the  editors,  here  as  throughout 
their  task,  has  been  to  present  Ruskin^s  life.  Works,  and  character 
fully  and  faithfully. 

With  regard  to  the  teai  of  the  letters  in  these  two  volumes,  some 
details  may  be  added.  In  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
letters,  the  originals  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editors, 
and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  text  correct.  The  letters 
to  Mr.  Norton,  however,  they  have  not  seen ;  the  transcription  or 
printing  of  them  in  the  American  edition  is  not  always  accurate;  the 
text  has  been  as  carefully  corrected  as  was  possible  without  reference 
to  the  originals.  Mr.  Faunthorpe  has  made  a  revision  of  his  collec- 
tion of  letters;  and  most  of  the  originals  of  the  letters  in  Hortus 
Inchuus  were  kindly  communicated  by  their  owner,  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
an  examination  of  them  has  enabled  many  corrections  to  be  made. 
Full  particulars  on  all  such  points  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographi- 
eal  Appendix  (Vol.  XXXVII.).  The  letters  to  M.  Chesneau,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Ellis,  Dr.  Fumivall,  Mr.  Malleson,  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  to  other 
various  correspondents,  have  been  reprinted  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise's 
** Ashley  Library^;  the  editors  have  not  seen  the  originals. 

The  Hhisiraiions  in  the  present  volume  consist,  firstly,  of  portraits 
of  Buskin.  The  Jrontispiece  is  from  a  photograph  taken,  in  about 
the  year  1856,  by  a  pupil  at  the  Working  Men^s  College.  Buskin 
gave  the  photograph  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  printed  it  in  1900  in  a  little 
volume  of  selections  {ThoughU  from  Rusldn), 

The  three  Plates  in  the  Introduction  ai*e  portraits  of  Buskin  by 
three  of  his  artist-friends — Millais  (Plate  A),  George  Bichmond  (Plate  B), 
Bossetti  (Plate  C). 

For  the  portrait  by  Millais,  made  in  1868,  the  editors  are  indebted 

^  See  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  184.  ''One  of  his  honsefaokl  sometimes  got 
postcards  written  in  Banes,  and  seeing  the  mystic  inscriptionsy  he  wanted  to 
know  why.  'So  that  people  may  not  read  it/  was  the  answer.  'What's  the  use 
of  thatP'  replied  Ruslan.  'Isn't  language  given  yon  to  conceal  yonr  thoughts P'" 
(W.  G.  Colhngwood,  RuMn  /2elio«»  p.  147). 
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to  Mitt  Trevelyan,  its  owner.  The  drawing  by  Richmond  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  that  by  Rossetti  in  the  Oxford  Uniyer* 
sity  Galleries.  On  Plate  XVIIL  a  photograph  of  William  Bell  Scott, 
Rossetti,  and  Ruskin  is  reproduced,  to  which  Rnskin  refers  in  one  of 
the  letters  (p.  454). 

The  next  group  of  illnstrations  consists  of  drawings  by  Ruskin,  of 
various  dates.  Of  these  drawings,  that  shown  on  Plate  I.  is  at  Brant-* 
wood  (pen,  9x6^),  and  that  on  Plate  11.  in  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  collection 
(pen,  ISf  X  9|).     These  two  are  early  drawings,  of  the  year  1885. 

To  Ruskin's  continental  journey  in  1840-1841  belong  the  next  two 
drawings.  The  ^* Naples^  (Plate  III.)*  in  pencil  and  tint  on  buff  paper 
(18x18),  is  at  Brantwood;  the  <' Verona''  (Plate  IV.),  in  pencil  and 
tint  (18^  X 13),  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Mackrell. 

The  **View  from  Vogogna"*  (Plate  V.),  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
1845  (p.  58),  is  a  water-colour  (4^x6^);  it  was  given  by  Lady  Simon 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Severn. 

The  *'Antelao  from  Venice''  (Plate  VI.)  is  reproduced  from  Mr. 
Josiah  Gilbert's  book  on  Cadore. 

The  Plate  of  ''Pines  at  Sestri"  (VII.)  was  etched  by  Ruskin  himself. 

The  drawing  of  the  "Towers  of  Thun"  (Plate  VIII)  is  reproduced 
from  the  water-colour  (9^x11^)  in  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank's  collection. 

The  two  drawings  of  "Fribourg"  (Plate  IX.)  are  in  the  Rtz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge.  They  are  in  water-colour  (4x6  and 
6ix7f). 

The  drawing  of  "Susa"  (Plate  XL)— in  pen  and  wash  (5x7)— 
is  another  of  those  given  by  Lady  Simon  to  Mr.  Herbert  Severn. 
The  drawing  of  Bonneville  (Plate  XIII.)  is  reproduced  from  Ruskin's 
Studies  in  Both  Arts. 

Plates  XIV.  and  XV.  are  etchings  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  executed 
for  Ruskin  in  illustration  of  ^^Tumerian  Topography";  the  former 
being  from  a  drawing  by  Turner,  the  latter  from  one  by  Ruskin  of 
the  same  scene.  The  studies  are  referred  to  in  one  of  the  letters 
(p.  281). 

Ruskin's  drawing  "Near  Bellinzona"  (Plate  XVI.),  water-colour  on 
buff  paper  (9x6^),  is  in  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann's  collection;  that  of 
''Rocks  and  Trees,  near  Chamouni"  (Plate  XVIL),  referred  to  in  the 
letters  (p.  294),  was  given  by  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Norton.  The  Swiss 
"Baden"  (Plate  XIX.),  water-colour  (19ixl4i),  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brocklebank. 

A  further  group  of  illustrations  is  of  special  interest.  ^^The  Holy 
Grail"  (Plate  X.)  is  a  drawing  by  Miss  Siddal,  hitherto  unpublished, 
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which  RuBkin  possessed;  as  the  letters  show,  he  greatly  admired  her 
talent.  The  photogravure  from  Rossetti^s  *^  Beatrice  at  a  Wedding 
Feast  ^^  (Plate  XII.)  is  introduced  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  the  letters, 
as  fully  explained  in  its  place  (p.  285  fk).  Lastly,  the  volume  includes 
two  hitherto  unpublished  etchings  by  Greoi^  Cruikshank,  illustrating 
Browning^s  **Pied  Piper  ^  axkd  a  story  in  Grimm,  respectively.  Ruskin 
commissioned  the  etchings,  in  order  to  assist  the  artist  in  his  old  age. 
The  plates  disappeared  from  Ruskin^s  house,  and  many  years  after- 
wards were  discovered  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  by  Mr.  Spielmann, 
who  gave  them  to  their  rightful  owner. 

The  Jbcrimiks  are  (1)  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norton  (p.  251),  showing 
one  of  the  sketches  with  which  Ruskin  so  often  embellished  his  letters; 
(2)  of  pages  from  a  note-book  of  l\irner's,  of  which  Ruskin  sent  copies 
to  Mr.  Norton  (see  p.  277  n.) ;  and  (8)  of  a  letter  to  Thomas  Carlyle, 
now  in  the  collection  at  the  *^  Carlyle  House.^^ 

E.  T.  C. 


The  editors  have  to  thofOc  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany  for  having 
gradou^  permitted  the  whole  of  Ruskin'^s  letters  to  Prince 
Leopold  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  late  Sir  R.  B. 
CoOinSj  who  also  forwarded  to  them  all  Rwkin's  letters  to  himsey^. 
To  a  very  large  number  of  contributors  similar  thanks  are  due. 
To  flame  aU  these  individually  would  be  largely  to  repeat  the 
names  which  are  given  in  the  *^ Contents'^  to  each  of  these  two 
volumes.  Special  meniion  may^  however^  be  made  of  Rear* 
Admiral  Sir  WilSam  Aclandj  the  Misses  Brown,  of  Mr.  Robert 
W,  Browning,  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  Mr.  John  Richmond,  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  wJiO  put  the  editor's  in  possession  of  Ruskin's 
letters  to  Sir  Henry  Achfivd,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Browning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carb/le,  Mr.  George 
Richmond,  and  Lady  Trevelyan,  respectively* 

^  The  note  at  the  top  is  in  Carlyle's  hand.  The  letter  contains  references 
to  his  sister,  to  whom  therefore  Carlyle  forwarded  it;  at  first  he  meant  to  send 
only  the  first  two  pages,  bat  ultimately  sent  the  whole  (^*  Thinking  to  send  only 
a  half,  I  slit,  but  now  relent'*). 
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LIST   OF   THE   CORRESPONDENTS 

TO  WHOM  THE  LETTERS  IN  THIS  VOLUME 
ARE  ADDRESSED 

An  astaridc  donotM  that  loiten  to  th«  sam*  oorrMpondont  are  alao 
oontained  ia  Vol  XXXVII. 
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464 
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439,  480,  609 

Brown,  Rev.  W.  L.,  27,  28,  33,  80,  83, 
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Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  191,  196, 
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THE 

LETTERS    OF   JOHN    RUSKIN 

I 827-1 869 

{Except  where  otherwise  stated^  the  letters  are  here  printed 
for  the  first  time) 

EARLY  LETTERS,    1 827-1 843 

[Raskin's  first  letter  (to  his  fiitber),  1823,  is  printed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  xxvL  n. ; 
another  early  letter  (December  31,  1828)  is  given  in  faceimile  at  Vol.  II.  p.  264. 
For  the  story  of  these  Murly  years^  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiii.-xzziiLy  and  Pneterita, 
Vol  XXXV.  pp.  13-187.  The  early  drawins^s  here  introduced  (Plates  I.  and  II. 
pp.  2,  4)  belong  to  his  foreign  tour  of  1835.J 

To  his  Fatheb*  ^^y,  1827, 

My  DEA&  PAPA, — I  have  missed  you  very  much  especially  on  Sunday 
for  though  I  do  miss  you  on  the  evenings  yet  I  miss  you  more  on 
Sunday  mamma  is  always  thinking  of  you  for  when  she  fills  miss 
deprey^s  cup  she  only  puts  in  the  milk  and  sugar  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  miss  depreey.^  I  have  changed  very  much  in  my  lessons  for  while 
mary  '  was  with  me  I  said  them  very  ill  every  day  but  now  I  almost 
say  them  very  well  every  day.  we  are  perhaps  going  to  make  a  balloon 
to-day  perhaps  not  for  a  good  while,  just  as  I  was  thinking  what  to 
say  to  you,  I  turned  by  chance  to  your  picture,  and  it  came  into  my 

*  [The  MS.  of  this  letter  (written  at  the  age  of  eight)  and  the  subjoined  verses 
(the  letter  written  in  pencil^  the  verses  printed  neatly  in  ink)  were  sent  bv  Ruskin 
to  Professor  Norton  in  a  letter  of  February  1860  (see  below,  p.  562).  They  were 
printed  with  that  letter  in  the  Atlantic  Mcnthfy,  August  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  164^  and 
in  Lettere  qf  John  Buekm  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Boston  and  New  Vork^  1904 
(heresfter  referred  to  as  Norton)^  vol.  i.  pp.  196-199.] 

'  [Perhaps  a  member  of  the  femily  referred  to  in  Pnsterita,  ii.  §  197  (Vol. 
XXXV.  p.  427).] 

'  [His  cousin^  Mary  Richardson,  who  afterwards  (1829)  came  to  live  with  the 
Raskins :  see  Praterita,  I  §  78  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  71).] 
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2  LETTERS  OF  RUSKIN— Vol.  I  [1827 

mind  now  what  can  I  say  to  give  pleasure  to  that  papa,  the  weather 
is  at  present  very  beautiful,  though  cold.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  you  dear  papa. — Your  affectionate  son,  John  Ruskin. 

Mamma  says  that  I  may  tell  you  I  have  been  a  very  good  boy 
while  you  have  been  away. 


WALES 

That  rock  with  waving  willows  on  its  side 

That  hill  vriih  beauteous  forests  on  its  top 

That  stream  that  with  its  rippling  waves  doth  glide 

And  oh  what  beauties  has  that  mountain  got 

That  rock  stands  high  against  the  sky 

Those  trees  stand  firm  upon  the  rock 

and  seem  as  if  they  all  did  lock 

Into  each  other;  tall  they  stand 

Towering  above  the  whitened  land.^ 


SPRING 

What  beauties  spring  thou  hast  the  waving  lilac 

and  the  stiff  tall  peach  with  roselike  flowers 

with  yellow  chorchorus  and  with  nectarine  blossom 

some  with  grace  wave  and  some  though  tall  are  stiff 

waving  is  lilac  so  is  yellow  chorchorus 

waving  is  cherry  blossom  though  not  so  graceful 

as  the  spiiy  lilac  and  the  hyacinth 

stiff  is  the  pear  and  nectarine  with  the  peach 

and  apricot  all  these  are  stiff  but  in  return 

their  flowers  are  beautiful,     so  are  birds  and  beasts 

as  well  as  flowers  some  are  wild  and  cruel 

such  are  the  tiger,  pantiier,  lynx  and  ounce 

so  also  in  return  iheae  animals 

are  pretty  in  the  other  sort 

some  dogs  are  ugly  but  conceal  within 

some  good  intentions  good  ideas  good  thoughts. 

but  spring,  there  is  one  tree  that  thou  bring'st  forth 

that  is  more  beautiful  than  all  the  others 

this  is  the  apple  blossom  o  how  sweet 

is  that  fine  tree  and  so  I  end. 

>  [These  lines  come  from  a  MS.  book  (of  1827-1829)  called  "Poetry  Difcriptive"  ; 
Ruskin  refers  to  them,  and  explains  the  epithet  ''whitened''  as  ''a  very  artitticsl 
observation  for  a  chUd/'  in  a  kitter  to  his  parents  of  October  23,  1863,  printed  in 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  xzi.-zzii.] 
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1881]  EARLY  LESSONS  8 

To  Mrs.  MoNBO^  Ig29 

Well,  papa,  seeing  how  fond  I  was  of  the  doctor,^  and  knowing  him 
to  be  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  got  him  for  me  as  a  tutor,  and  every 
lesson  I  get  I  like  him  better  and  better,  for  he  makes  me  laugh 
^'ahnost,  if  not  quite ^ — to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions — the  whole 
time.  He  is  so  funny,  comparing  Neptune^s  lifting  up  the  wrecked 
ships  of  JSneas  with  his  trident  to  my  lifting  up  a  potato  with  a 
fork,  or  taking  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  a  bowl  of  milk  with  a  spoon ! 
And  as  he  is  always  saying  [things]  of  that  kind,  or  relating  some 
droll  anecdote,  or  explaining  the  part  of  Virgil  (the  book  which  I  am 
in)  very  nicely,  I  am  always  delighted  when  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  are  come. 

To  his  Fathee 

Monday,  February  28,  1831. 

My  dsab  Papa, — You  cannot  imagine  how  delighted  I  was  to 
receive  your  letter.  I  say  you  cannot  imagine  and  neither  can  you. 
You  get  letters,  letters,  letters  the  whole  year  round.  I  get  only  one 
or  two  every  year.  Oh,  it  is  a  delightful  sensation  the  cracking  the 
seal,  peeping  in  before  you  can  get  it  open  to  see  whether  it  is  a  long 
one,  your  veiy  soul  up  at  your  eyes  wondering  what  it^s  all  about  and 
whether  it's  very  funny,  very  comical,  adventurical,  steam-boatical,  in- 
terestical,  and  all  other  icals.  And  then  how  provoking  when  you 
come  to  the  end.  How  one  hates  the  direction  for  taking  up  such  a 
quantity  of  room,  as  if  it  thought  itself  of  such  mighty  consequence  as 
to  turn  out  all  the  thoughts  which  might  have  blackly  rested  on  the 
snowy  couch  of  paper.  Oh,  one  could  kick  it  down  stairs.  .  .  .  Mamma 
and  I  have  b^un  our  Hebrew  and  are  making  some  progress  in  the 
characters.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  for  the  short  and  long  sounds 
of  the  same  vowel,  as  of  a  in  '*  water  *"  and  ^^rat,*^  the  Hebrews  have 
two  different  characters,  thus  saving  us  all  trouble  about  Prosody,  which 
IS  a  good  thing  out  of  the  way,  Tm  siure,  by  the  intricate  rules  of  the 
Latin  Prosody.  I  am  getting  some  more  Greek  Chapters  ready  for  our 
Sundays  as  fast  as  I  can  at  an  homr  a  day.  Composing  gets  on  too 
amazingly  Cast  at  the  same  rate  with  which  it  was  proceeding  when  I 
wrote  you  last.    Dash  is  quite  well  but  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  .  •  •  A 

1  [From  W.  G.  Collingwood's  LUe  and  Work  qf  John  BuMn,  1900,  pp.  28-29. 
For  Mn.  Monro,  see  PrmterUa,  I  g  115  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  101).l 
«  [Dr.  Andrews:  see  Prteteriia,  i.  §  81  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  74). J 
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great  part  of  the  forenoon  is  taken  up  with  my  lessons,  then  mamma 
is  reading  Storm,  Newton^s  letters,  and  RoUin;^  that  fills  up  another 
great  division  of  the  day;  then  if  iVs  at  all  fine  I  have  a  trot  down 
to  the  post  office  (if  if  s  post  office  day,  that  is),  and  if  not  I  always 
have  a  gallop  somewhere,  very  often  as  much  for  Dashes  benefit  as  my 
own,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  taken  up  with  Iteriad.  Then 
again  on  Saturday  nights  William  is  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  game  of 
chess,*  of  which  I  grow  fonder  and  fonder  notwithstanding  the  regular 
defeats,  but  the  games  are  certainly  growing  longer.  ...  I  venture 
humbly  to  insinuate  the  hope  that  past  favours  will  be  repeated  by 
another  letter.  And  now,  papa,  I  think  nothing  remains  but  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  your  obedient,  humble,  and  more  than  affectionate  son, 

John  Ruskin. 

To  his  Father 

Tuesday,  U  Janry.,  1833. 

My  dear  Papa, — I  would  write  a  short,  pithy,  laconic,  sensible,  con- 
centrated, and  serious  letter,  if  I  could,  for  I  have  scarcely  time  to 
write  a  long  one.  Observe  I  only  say  to  write,  for  as  to  the  com- 
position ^tis  nothing,  positively  nothing.  I  roll  on  like  a  ball,  with 
this  exception,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  laws  of  motion  I  have  no 
friction  to  contend  with  in  my  mind,  and  of  course  have  some  difficulty 
in  stopping  myself  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  stop  me.  Mary 
declined  writing  to  you  for  a  reason  which  gave  me  peculiar  and  par- 
ticular offence,  namely,  that  I  wrote  nonsense  enough,  and  she  had 
nothing  else  to  offer,  as  if  my  discreet  communications  merited  the 
cognomen  of  nonsense.  However,  I  did  not  quarrel  with  her,  as  she 
surrendered  her  half  sheet  to  me,  which  space  I  was  very  glad  to  fill 
up  with  my  nonsense,  as  this  additional  space  gave  me  much  greater 
freedom  and  play  of  cogitation,  as  I  had  not  then  to  compress  my 
ideas,  like  the  steam  of  a  high-pressure  engine,  but  was  enabled  to 
allow  them  to  flow  forth  in  all  their  native  beauty  and  elegance,  without 
cramping  by  compressing,  or  confusing  by  curtailing.  I  like  elbow 
room  in  everything.  In  a  letter  it  is  essential,  and  in  a  stage  coach 
I  should  opine  that  before  these  sheets  can  have  reached  you,  you  will 

^  [BefleUions  on  the  Works  qf  God  and  his  Promdmee,  throughout  all  Nature,  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year*  Translated  first  Jrom  the  German  qf  Chrietoph  Christian 
Sturm  into  French,  and  now  from  the  French  into  English  by  a  Ladv  (Edinbargh, 
1788,  and  numerous  later  editions).  '^Newton's  letters"  may  be  tnoee  either  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  of  John  Newton,  the  divine ;  probably  the  latter,  see  VoL  VII. 
p.  159  71.  Charles  RoUin's  Ancient  History  (French,  1730-1738)  had  been  translated 
into  English  (1738-1740).] 

*  [His  cousin,  William  Richardson:  ''the  best  chess-player  I  have  ever  known" 
(VoL  XXXV.  p.  412).] 
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1883]  THE  PEGASUS  OF  THOUGHT  5 

have  found  the  want  of  it,  as  Dogberry  says,  "very  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured."^  ^  In  time  I  know  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  it.  If  the  maxim  which  mamma  is  always  inculcating  upon  me,  that 
nothing  is  done  well  in  a  hurry,  is  without  exceptions,  tiiis  letter  is 
fated,  for  I  seldom  have  been  more  pressed.  Yet  letters  never  thrive 
on  mature  consideration.  The  same  impulse  continues,  or  ought  to 
continue,  from  the  "  My  dear ""  at  the  top  to  the  "  Your  affectionate  ^ 
at  the  bottom.  The  momentum  once  given  and  the  impetus  obtained, 
the  word  is  forward,  and  it  is  enough  to  guide  without  restraining  the 
Pegasus  of  thought.  I  can  sympathise  with  you  on  your  present  situa- 
tion, as  mine  is  similar  in  a  great  degree.  You  see  you  are  bogged 
amongst  the  marshes  (horrid  things  those  bogs  in  this  season,  horrid, 
sir,  horrid).  And  I  am  sadly  bogged  in  my  algebra.  I  can'^t  get  over 
division;  it  appears  to  me  very  long  division.  It  is  positively  not  to 
be  understood,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  made  a  fixture  of,  not  by  no 
means,  and  I  have  come  to  a  very  unhandsome  fix.  Mr.  Rowbotham 
will  pronounce  my  head  to  be  —  understanding,  and  I  pronounce  his 
lessons  to  be  +  difficulty,  and  yet  with  all  my  algebra  this  minus  and 
plus  will  not  add  and  make  nothing.  If  they  would  I  should  be  en 
my  four  wheels  again  progressing  onward  to  fractions,  which  look  as  if  * 
they  would,  as  the  Doctor  says,  crack  anybody'^s  skull  and  reduce  it  to 
fractions.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  difficulty.  Really,  Sir,  I  think  the 
drawing  room,  withdrawing  room  or  room  into  which  I  withdraw  to 
draw,  owes  all  its  beauty  to  your  presence.  We  have  sat  in  it  two 
nights,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  which  you  are  wont  to  fill,  and 
from  which  thou  art  wont  to  impart  the  learning  contained  in  *  the 
volumes  of  literature,  enlivening  it  by  your  conversation  and  facilitating 
its  comprehension  by  your  remarks,  tiie  vacancy  of  that  chair,  I  say, 
made  the  room  appear  vacant,  and  the  absence  of  that  conversation 
made  conversation  flag.  Return,  oh  return  from  thy  peregrinations, 
fly  from  the  bosom  of  the  bogs  to  the  bosom  of  those  who  wait  thee 
in  anxious  expectation.  As  the  eagle  returns  to  its  eyrie,  as  the 
bird  that  wanders  over  distant  climes  returns  to  its  place  of  rest,  so 
do  thou  return  to  us  who  are  sorrowing  for  thy  presence  [hole  in 
paper]  winder  up!!!  Factas  meas  admiro.  And  now  yalpovre^  as 
Anacreon  says,  pour  la  presente  pro  non  quantum  sufficit  temporis  ut 
literam  longam  scriberem,  I  remain  your  most  mightily  affectionate  son, 

John  Ruskin.' 

^  \Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  sc.  3  (''most  tolerable/'  etc.).] 

*  [Ruskin's  fiither^  in  sending  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Richard  Gray,  wrote  upon  it : 

"  We  think  him  clever,  and  his  masters  pronounce  his  talents  great  for  his  age.  .  .  . 

If  the  Almighty  preserves  the  Boy  to  me  I  am  richly  blessed,  bnt  I  always  feel 

as  if  I  ought  to  lose  him  and  all  I  have."] 
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To  his  Fathee 

Hbrnb  HiLL^  SM  March,  1836^ 

My  dsaaest  Father, — I  sit  down  to  write  of  I  know  not  what. 
I  intend  to  commence  with  our  tiurd  lecture,  English  literature.^  Four 
lectures  on  tiiis  subject  hare  spoken  of  four  celebrated  authors  of  old 
time — Sir  John  MandsTille,  Sir  John  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Wickliffi». 
We  are  made  acquainted  with  their  birth,  parentage,  education,  etc.; 
the  character  of  their  writings  is  spoken  of,  and  extracts  are  read  as 
examples  of  their  style.  These  extracts  are  always  interesting,  fre- 
quently entertaining,  sometimes  laughable,  although  the  laug^  of  the 
hearer  is    generally  at,  not    with,   the  author.    The  writings  of  the 

poets   before   Chaucer  are   like Lifting  my  eyes   off  the  paper  in 

search  of  a  simile,  they  encounter  a  piece  of  the  sky  seen  through 
one  of  the  very  large  panes  of  our  drawing-room  window.  It  has 
been  raining,  softly  and  silentiyv  a  benevolent  rain,  end  the  large  red 
blossoms  of  the  almonds,  and  the  buds  of  tiie  lilac,  and  the  bvanchea 
of  the  firs  are  all  full  of  that  delieate  day  dew,,  glittering  and  glancing 
and  shaking  off  showers  of  jewels  into  tiie  moistened  ground,  and 
tteir  vegetable  life  seems  strong  in  them — I  could  fancy  I  saw  them 
growing;  they  are  like  the  students  at  college  after  having  heard  a 
lecture,  full  of  the  rich  dews  of  instruction;  and  above  them  are 
long  lines  of  grey  cloud,  broken  away  into  thin  white  fleeces  which 
are  standing  still  in  the  heavens,  for  there  is  no  breeze  to  move 
them,  and  between  those  grey  clouds  is  seen  here  and  there  a  piece 
of  excessive  value,  which  is  not  dark,  but  deep,  puie,  fiur  away,, 
which  the  eye  seems  to  plunge  into  and  gc  on,  on,  on,  into  the- 
stillness  of  its  dbtance,  until  the  grey  cloud  closes  over  it  and  it  is. 
gone.  That  bit  of  sky  is  like  one  of  these  old  poems,  cloudy  and 
grey,  uninteresting ;  but  ever  and  anon  through  the  quaintntso  of  hia 
bmguage  or  unooujilhness  of  expression  breaks  the  mind  of  the  poet,, 
pure  and  n<^le  and  glonons,  and  leading  you  away  with  it  intoi 
£ttcination,  and  then  the  cloud  closes  over  him  and  he  is  gonei 
Then  after  the*  conclusion  of  the  lecture  and  a  few  additional  remarks, 
from  Mr.  Dale  on  the  way  to  Iineoln'*s  Inn  Fields,*  I  enter  the  most 
fbrmidftUe  library  in  which  we  receive  our  leesons. 

Book»  are  the  souls  of  the  dead  ini  calf-skm.  When  I  enter  a  library 
I  always  feel  ae  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  departed  spirits,  silent 
indeed,  but  only  waiting  my  command  to  pour  forth  the  experience  of 

^  [Lectuies  given  bj  the  Rev^.  Thomas  Dale :  see  PfwtwUa,  i.  §  206  (Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  177VI 

*  [Mp.  Dale  was  at  this  time  viear  of  8t.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street^  and  he  rssided 
in  a  houie  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.] 
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their  lives,^  the  thoughts  and  imaginations,  the  feelings  and  tiie  passions 
which  haTe  long  since  ceased  in  reality,  but  they  continue  to  think 
and  feel  to  me.  £ven  as  I  look  up  to  the  rows  of  volumes  in  my  little 
library,  tiiey  seem  turning  into  living  beings,  and  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  seem  rekindled  into  contemporary  life.  There  is  an  old  man 
lying  on  a  piece  of  beautiful  green  turf  beside  a  stream,  and  the 
stream  is  clear  and  pure  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  singing  to  him  sweetly 
as  it  passes  by,  and  he  is  listening  to  it  drowsily.  He  looks  old,  for  his 
hmg  hair  is  silvered,  but  there  are  no  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  for  there 
is  no  care  there;  there  is  a  tall  tree  hanging  over  him,  and  a  cicada  is 
singing  on  one  of  its  green  boughs,  and  the  old  man  is  pleased  to 
hear  the  insect  sing  so  joyftiUy,  and  he  is  conversing  in  his  mind 
with  the  stream  that  flows  by  him,  and  with  the  light  breeze  that 
plays  among  his  hair,  and  with  the  insect  on  the  bough  that  is 
chirping  intoxicated  with  day  dew.    That  is  Anacreon. 

Close  by  him  stands  another,  a  young  man,  but  there  is  deep 
thought  in  the  fire  of  the  dark  eye  that  flashes  from  beneath  the 
riiadow  of  his  high  helmet.  It  is  night,  and  he  is  standing  by  the 
Ught  of  a  watchfire  leaning  on  his  lance,  and  the  light  flashes  on  the 
arms  of  his  sleeping  friends,  while  roimd  on  every  eminence,  through 
the  gloom  of  the  midnight,  blaze  the  beacon  fires  of  their  enemies ;  but 
he  sees  them  not,  for  his  mind  is  far  away  in  his  beloved  Greece,  and 
ygh  hope  beams  upon  his  brow  that  he  shall  see  his  native  shore  once 
i^ain.    It  is  Xenophon. 

There  is  another,  but  he  is  in  such  a  crowd  that  I  cannot  see  him 
well ;  he  is  conversing  with  every  one,  and  putting  down  what  they  say 
in  his  own  deep  memory ;  there  is  a  veil  over  his  face,  and  it  has  been 
woven  partly  by  truth  and  partly  by  falsehood,  and  that  part  which 
has  becai  woven  by  truth  is  very  transparent  and  I  can  see  the  face 
of  the  old  man  through  it,  but  tiie  other  part  is  dark,  and  shadows  of 
the  crowd  round  about  him  are  thrown  upon  it;  and  yet  from  the 
whole  veil  there  is  a  magic  lustre  emanating,  which  is  given  by  the 
brightness  of  the  old  man^s  mind.    It  is  Herodotus. 

Is  that  a  criminal  standing  before  his  judges?  It  cannot  be.  It 
is  a  most  aged  man;  his  limbs  are  feeble,  and  his  hand  quivers,  and 
his  voice  trembles  as  he  reads ;  but  what  is  he  reading  ?  All  are  silent, 
all  eager  in  attention;  the  judge  bends  forward  from  his  high  seat, 
the  very  accuser  is  listening  astonished,  and  the  crowd  round  lean 
forward  intently  to  catch  the  sounds  of  the  old  man*s  feeble  voice. 
How  his  eye  kindles  as  he  reads.     It  is  Sophocles. 

MTlie  ides^  is  precisely  that  of  the  well-knovrir  passage  in  Setmne  and  lAHei: 
see  YoL  XVIII.  pp.  58,  69.] 
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The  next  is  leaning  against  a  rock  under  tall  cypresses,  and  before 
him  flashes  down  a  mighty  cataract;  on  his  other  side  is  deep,  blue, 
bright  water,  spreading  away  into  far  distances,  and  woody  promon- 
tories, and  mighty  crags  rise  above  them,  and  distant  Alps  glitter  in 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  to  him  there  is  a  voice  in  nature,  and  his 
eye  is  on  the  birds  that  wing  their  way  through  the  air,  and  on  the 
fishes  that  glitter  through  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  waters,  on  rock 
and  tree,  herb  and  flower,  and  they  are  his  companions.     It  is  Pliny. 

Beneath  the  low  door  of  a  small  cottage  stands  another  moralizing; 
high  on  the  opposite  hill  stands  the  gorgeous  villa  of  his  patron,  or 
rather  friend,  but  he  envies  it  not ;  from  his  low  dwelling  he  looks  out 
on  the  doings  of  the  world,  and  instructs  and  amuses,  flatters  and 
satirises  as  he  sees  occasion.     [It  is  Horace.] 

Then  come  a  troop  of  modems ;  too  numerous  to  be  particularised. 
One  is  standing  alone  on  the  shore  of  a  rushing  sea,  an  ocean  of  a 
river,  the  dark  forest  closed  around  him,  birds  of  jewelled  dyes  flying 
over  his  head;  from  the  recesses  of  the  wood  comes  the  melancholy 
cry  of  the  leopard,  and  the  billows  before  him  are  lashed  by  the  bulk 
of  the  crocodile.  Another  is  on  a  point  of  pure  snow ;  mountains  on 
mountains  are  tossed  about  him  like  a  sea,  but  all  far  below  him,  the 
sun  is  careering  through  a  sky  which  is  dark,  very  dark,  and  filled  with 
undistinguishable  glimmering  of  many  stars.  Another  is  beneath  the 
bm*ning  sun  of  an  African  desert,  thinking  of  the  green  fields  of 
England,  and  the  only  sound  which  falls  on  his  wearied  ear  is  the 
howl  of  the  hyena,  or  shrill  cry  of  the  ostrich.  My  characters  are 
now,  however,  becoming  too  numerous  for  enumeration,  even  in  my  small 
library;  what  should  I  do,  then,  if  I  attempted  to  describe  those  of 
Mr.  Dale^s  gigantic  assembly  of  books,  in  the  midst  of  which  Matson^ 
and  I  receive  our  lessons,  amused  now  and  then  by  the  egregious 
blunders  of  Tom-ass,  as  Matson  divides  his  name  ? 

''Then  perchance  when  home  returning,  you  the  story  hearing, 
With  a  smQe  may  cry,  'Poor  Tom.'" 

You  were  wont  now  and  then.  Papa,  in  former  times,  to  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  by  writing  me  one  or  two  letters  in  the  course 
of  your  journey.  Now,  if  you  had  a  little  spare  scrap  of  time, 
(Mamma  says  you  do  not  write  because  I  do  not  ask  you)  you  know, 
my  dearest  Father,  it  would  infinitely  delight  your  most  sJectionate 
Son,  John  Ruskin. 

1  [For  Rnskin's  schoolfellow,  Edward  Matson,  see  PruBteriia,  I  §  91.  ii.  §  151 
(Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  82,  381).] 
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To  his  Fathee^ 

Herne  Hill^  \(Hh  Jan.,  1837. 

My  dearest  Fathee, — I  was  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  Somerset  House  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  half- 
past  8  o'^dock  precisely.  The  Geologicals  dropped  in  one  by  one,  and  it 
greatly  strengthened  me  in  my  high  opinion  of  the  science,  to  phreno- 
logize  upon  the  bumps  of  the  observers  of  the  bumps  of  the  earth. 
Many  an  overhanging  brow,  many  a  lofty  forehead,  bore  evidence  to 
the  eminence  of  mind  which  calculates  the  eminences  of  earth;  many  a 
compressed  lip  and  dark  and  thoughtful  eye  bore  witness  to  fine  work 
within  the  pericraniums  of  their  owners.  One  finely  made,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  was  very  busy  among  the  fossils  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  shook  hands  with  most  of  the  members  as  they  came  in.  His 
forehead  was  low  and  not  very  wide,  and  his  eyes  small,  sharp,  and 
rather  ill-natured.  He  took  the  chair,  however,  and  Mr.  Charlesworth, 
coming  in  after  the  business  of  the  meeting  had  commenced,  stealing 
quietly  into  the  room,  and  seating  himself  beside  me,  informed  me 
that  it  was  Mr.  Lyell.^  I  expected  a  finer  countenance  in  the  great 
geologist.  Dr.  Buckland  was  not  there,  which  was  some  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  and  some  disadvantage  to  him,  inasmuch  as  a  ground  of 
dispute  had  been  started  in  the  last  meeting,  about  the  elevation  or 
non-elevation  of  a  beach  near  Barnstaple  bay,  in  which  Dr.  B.  had 
taken  the  non-elevation,  and  Dr.  Sedgwick  the  elevation,  side  of  the 
question,  and  the  decision  of  which  had  been  referred  to  this  meeting. 
Both  the  doctors  being  absent,  two  of  the  members  rose — Mr.  Greenau 
for  Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  Murchison  for  Dr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Lyell 
being  on  the  Sedgwick  side,  though,  as  chaiiman,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  debate,  which  soon  became  amusing  and  interesting,  and  very 
comfortable  for  frosty  weather,  as  Mr.  Murchison  got  warm,  and  Mr. 
Greenau  witty.  The  warmth,  however,  got  the  better  of  the  wit,  and 
the  question,  unsupported  by  Dr.  Buckland,  was  decided  against  him. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  nature 
relative  to  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili,^  and  I  was  much  interested  and 

^  [A  short  passage  from  this  letter  haa  already  been  printed  in  VoL  I. 
p.  zzzvii.  n. ;  and  another  (qaoted  from  W.  G.  Collingwooa's  Life)  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  206  n.] 

'  [Charles  Lyell  (1797-1875),  secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  1823-1826; 
F.R.S.  1826 ;  Professor  of  Geology  at  King's  College,  London,  1831-1838 ;  president 
of  the  Geological  Society,  1835-1836  and  1849-1850.] 

'  [The  paper  (read  on  January  4,  1837)  was  by  Darwin,  "  Observations  of  Proofs 
of  Recent  Elevation  on  the  Coast  of  Chili " :  see  Proceeding*  qf  the  CMogical  Society, 
vol.  2,  p.  446.    Rnskin  refers  to  it  again,  below,  p.  14.] 
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amused  as  well  as  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  the  evening.    They 
did  not  break  up  till  nearly  II. 

Aft  to  the  Meteorologicals,  Mr.  Pat  Murphy'^s  *^  anticipations^  have 
turned  out  not  pat  at  all,  but  quite  Irish  bulls.  Their  failure  is  the 
more  ridiculous  because  they  were  published  in  the  scientific  journals, 
and  the  attention  of  meteorologists  in  general  invited  to  them.  The 
Society  would  be  much  better  employed,  instead  of  listening  to  antici- 
pations which  never  will  be  realised,  and  prophecies  which  the  weather 
takes  good  care  not  to  fulfil,  in  ascertaining  the  causes  and  eflbcts  of 
phenomena  which  have  actually  taken  place,  or  in  perusing  such  scien- 
tific and  interesting  communications  as  one  which  I  sent  in  to  Mr. 
White,  and  which  he  says  in  a  note  he  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
laying  before  the  Society  at  their  next  meeting  (to-morrow,  Tuesday 
evening).^  Richard  says  it  will  frighten  them  out  of  their  meteoro- 
logical wits,  containing  six  close  written  folio  pages,  and  having  at  its 
conclusion,  as  a  sting  in  its  tail,  the  very  agreeable  announcement  that 
it  only  commences  the  subject,  which  will  be  farther  treated  of  in  a 
series  of  similar  papers ! 

I  made  a  most  noble  round  of  visits  on  Saturday — ranging  from 
Bayswater,  where  I  found  Mr.  Runciman  out,  to  the  City,  where  I 
found  Mr.  Greenaway  ofi^  for  Calcutta.  As  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  my  peregrinations  were  thus  equally  unfortunate,  I  con- 
sidered my  medicB  res  very  lucky,  and  that  in  two  respects,  my  finding 
Mr.  B.  out,  and  Mr.  Jx>udon^s  friend  in. 

Ti-ue  and  inevitable  is  the  old  proverb  about  birds  of  a  feather. 
Mr.  Loudon^s  house,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  is  to  the  eye  of  the 
casual  observer,  what  the  extent  of  the  work  be  goes  through  proves 
that  it  cannot  be  to  the  Master  or  presiding  genius  thereof,  a  chaos 
of  literary  confusion.  Dust-covered  fossils,  and  lack-lustre  minerals, 
their  crystals  shattered,  their  polish  destroyed,  and  enveloped  in  cob- 
webs of  duration  so  antique  and  size  so  formidable  as  to  render  the 
specimens  far  more  interesting  to  the  entomologist  than  the  mineralogist, 
occupy  the  landing-places  and  passages,  while  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
themselves  are  paved  with  books  and  portfolios.  On  entering  the 
company  room  of  Mr.  Lamb,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  admired 
disorder  of  such  architectural  specimens  as  in  their  native  land  or  spot 
would  have  been  beautiful^  while-  where  they  weve^  they  were  only  so 
many  causes  of  lamentation  and  instigators  of  indignation.  Here,  on 
a  wooden  bracket^  over  a  narrow  cupboard  which  suggested  involuntary 

^  [The  paper  was  "  On  the  Formation  and  Colour  of  sudb  Clouds  as  are  caused 
bv  tbe  Agency  of  Mountains,"  It  was  not  printed.  For  a  later  paper^  printed  in 
the  TransactioM  qf  the  Meieoralogieai  Society  in  1839,  see  Y6L.  I.  p.  206.] 
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ideas  of  papers-  of  tea  and  loaves  of  sugar,  was  a  Corinthian  capital 
from  Tivoli!  There,  in  a  fantastic  niche,  his  knightly  heel  kicking  a 
nish-bottomed  chair,  stood  some  ancient  Saxon  monarch  whose  marble 
brows,  which  had  long  frowned  down  the  shadowy  and  echo*voiced 
aisles  of  some  rained  abbey,  now  held  the  same  dignified  expression, 
while  gazing  on  the  poker,  tongs,  shovel,  and  ashes,  which  were  the 
accompaniments  of  the  parlour  grate;  while  a  richly  carved  Gothic 
altar,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  noUe  cathedral,  the  burial  place 
of  Alfred,  now  occupied  a  corner  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  fiie 
broom.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  a  good  many 
of  the  relics  which  lay  about  the  room,  like  rocks  to  confound  and 
swallow  the  navigation  up  of  the  unwary  stranger,  were  casts,  and  after 
he  had  looked  at  and  praised  the  first  of  my  sketches  when  we  got  to 
the  cathedral  spire  [of]  Rouen,  we  entered  into  a  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  architecture  in  general,  and  particularly  on  Gothic^ 
which,  as  he  had  examined  it  a  good  deal  as  an  artist,  and  I  a  good  deal 
as  an  architect,  we  agreed  upon  in  every  particular;  then  he  looked  over 
the  remainder  of  my  sketches,  and  admiied  them  very  much ;  «u)d  then 
he  produced  numerous  portfolios,  whidi  were  excessively  interesting  to 
me,  etchings,  drawings,  designs,  etc.,  many  of  them  excessively  beautifbl. 
1  staid  two  full  hours,  and  was  invited,  and  that  earnestly,  to  call 
again.    I  got  Mr.  Anderton^s  address,  and  will  call  to*morrow. 

I  am  charging  the  mathematics  terrifically,  and  in  particular  a 
problem  which  Biot  says  k  impossible,  but  which  I  believe  to  be 
possible.^  Mr.  Rowbotham  says  if  I  solve  that,  I  can  solve  Mi3rthing, 
axid  I  told  him  I  should  have  it  done  and  demonstrated  by  the  time  he 
oame  back,  and  in  order  that  my  anticipations  may  not  be  Murphian 
1  shall  have  to  work  almost  all  day;  wherefore,  my  dearest  Father, 
begging  you  to  return  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  that  we  may  spend 
a  few  quiet  assembled  evenings  before  our  break  up,  which  now  ap* 
proaehes  terribly  near,  I  remain,  your  most  affectionate  son, 

J.   RUSKIX. 

To  his  Fathee* 

OzFOMOy.  Sundap,  nine  o*ciook^  Fsb.  1837. 
My  dsabest  Father, — Calmly,,  brightly,  beautifully  dawns  the  day 
over  the  mouldering  columns  of  Feckwater,  when»  every  morning,  at 
five    minutes  to  sevens,  preciseiy,  I  assume  my  seat  of  learning — my 

^  [See  belnw,  p.  21.] 

'  [Ruskm  was  now  in  rssidenos  at  Christ  Churchy.  Oxford.  Tbwe  are  not  many 
Isttem  to  his  parants  wsitten  thttim^  for,  as  related  iu  Fmterita  (Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  199)j  his  mother  was  in  lodgings  at  Oxford^  and  his  fitther  came  up  mch 
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dignified  armchair,  before  my  writing-tabie — ^thus  putting  to  shame 
the  drowsiness  of  your  sleepy  serrants.  All  that  I  can  advise  you  to 
do,  in  order  to  prevent  future  annoyance  of  a  similar  nature,  is  to 
oversleep  yourself — ^not  to  cut  the  acquaintance  of  the  warm  sheets 
or  luxurious  bolster  until  what  may  be  considered,  by  all  parlies,  a 
reasonable  time;  thus  you  will  make  away  with  some  of  the  melan- 
choly morning,  and  will  be  better  armed  against  the  cold  reception 
of  frost  and  solitude — ^and  solitude,  silent,  unfeeling — Encyclopfledia^ 
perusal-prompting  solitude,  which  I  wish  I  could  enliven  with  the 
relation  of  something  interesting;  but  little  has  of  late  happened. 

Lord  Desart^s  card  party  (wherein  not  a  card  was  touched — 
nothing  but  dice)  was  by  no  means  interesting.  Returning  to  college 
at  night,  I  have  twice  met  Emiyn;  he  was  quite  philosophical,  had 
been  to  an  Ashmolean  meeting,  of  which  he  gave  me  an  account.  I 
have  been  twice  to  March'^s  rooms,  comparing  notes,  after  Kynaston^'s^ 
lecture.  Yesterday  (Saturday)  forenoon  the  Sub-dean  sent  for  me, 
took  me  up  into  his  study,  sat  down  with  me,  and  read  over  my 
essay,  pointing  out  a  few  verbal  alterations  and  suggesting  improve- 
ments ;  I,  of  course,  expressed  myself  highly  grateful  for  his  condescen- 
sion. Groing  out,  I  met  Strangways.  *^So  youVe  going  to  read  out 
to-day,  Ruskin.  Do  go  it  at  a  good  rate,  my  good  fellow.  Why  do 
you  write  such  devilish  good  onesP^  Went  a  little  farther  and  met 
March.  ^*  Mind  you  stand  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  Ruskin ;  gentleman- 
commoners  never  stand  on  the  steps.^  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
it  would  look  more  dignified  to  stand  head  or  heels  uppermost  He 
advised  heels.  Then  met  Desart.  **We  must  have  a  grand  supper 
after  this,  Ruskin;  gentleman-commoners  always  have  a  fiare-up  after 
reading  their  themes.**^  I  told  him  I  supposed  he  wanted  to  ^^pison 
my  rum  and  water.^  When  we  got  into  the  hall,  I  was  first  called 
up,  and  I  think  I  showed  them  how  to  read;  but  when  I  went  back 
to  my  seat,  they  said  *^I  didn't  go  half  fast  enough.^  ^  Drake  came 
up  at  dinner-time  with — **  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Ruskin, 
upon  the  distinguished  appearance  you  made  in  the  hall  this  morning.^ 

Saturday  to  Monday.  Part  of  the  present  letter — from  ''yesterday  (Saturday) 
forenoon"  to  ''pisou  my  rum  and  water" — has  been  printed  in  W.  G.  Colling^ 
wood's  Life  and  Work  ^  John  Ruthin,  1900^  pp.  59-60.  For  mention  of  his 
Christ  Church  friends.  Lord  Desart  and  Lord  JBmlyn  (afterwards  second  Earl 
Cawdor),  see  PrtBterUa,  I  §§  236,  210  (Vol.  XXXV.  po.  208, 192).  "  March  "  is  the 
Earl  of  March  (1818-1003);  afterwards  (1800}  sixth  Duke  of  Richmond.  ''Strang- 
ways" was  another  gentleman-commoner,  whom  Ruskin  had  previously  met  in 
Switzerland :  see  Pneterita^  I  S  224  (ibid.,  p.  107).] 

^  [Qassical  lecturer  at  Christ  Church :  see  Praterita,  i.  §  229  (ibid.,  p.  201).] 
*  [For  Ruskin's  fuller  account  of  his  experiences  on  this  occasion,  see  Pngterita, 
i.   S  223  (ibid.,  p.  196).     Drake  was  his  ''scout";   Dawson,   presumably  also  a 
College  servant] 
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Dawson  says  I  am  the  first  gentleman-commoner  who  has  been  up  for 
many  years. 

I  suppose  Mamma  had  told  you  about  the  races.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  Desart  in  his  jockey  cap  and  jacket.  There  was 
very  high  betting — one  man  lost  ^1500.  All  the  Dons  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  ass3mbled  at  the  Dean^s  house — ^the  result  of  their  lucubra- 
tions is  unknown,  but  the  riders  are  afraid  of  Collections.  When  they 
were  returning^  the  proctors,  particularly  Hussey,*  were  excessively  active 
endeavouring  to  catch  them,  dashing  at  the  horses'"  heads,  and  en- 
deavouring to  seize  the  bridles;  but  thsy  whipped  their  horses  by  at 
full  speed ;  one  fellow  knocked  off  Hussey^s  cap  and  drove  neatly  over 
it.  He  only  succeeded  in  catching  two  men  in  a  gig,  whose  horse  was 
tired  and  could  not  be  got  into  speed. 

I  had  a  chess  party  last  night,  had  invited  Liddell  ^ — and  before  he 
came,  in  came  Goring,'  by  chance,  with  the  same  intention.  He  is  an 
agreeable,  gentlemanly  man,  and  a  fine  player.  Our  game  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  he  beat  me ;  but  I  don^t  think  he^U  do  it  again. 
During  the  game  Carew  *  came  in,  and  then  Tiemey.  Liddell  appeared 
at  last;  he  is  also  a  good  player,  and  it  was  a  drawn  game.  Liddell 
was  soliloquising  to  this  effisct  upon  the  figure  he  should  cut  at  Collec- 
tions: ^^Fve  had  three  lectures  a  week  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  have 
attended  five  in  the  term;  Tve  had  ditto  from  Mr.  Eynaston,  and 
have  attended  two  in  the  term ;  and  three  a  week  from  Mr.  Hill,^  and 
IVe  attended  three ;  and  I'll  be  dashed  if  I  don^t  come  off  as  well  as 
the  whole  set  of  you.*** 

Carew  sat  talking  till  nearly  half-past  eleven.  Tiemey  was  talking 
about  Lord  Desart,  who  had  been  out  with  the  drag.  It  appears  there 
is  an  old  gentleman  residing  a  few  miles  off,  who  has  a  favourite 
preserve,  full  of  game,  and  in  which  he  has  two  pet  foxes,  and  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  hound  near  the  place.  Desart  got  the  pack  together  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cover,  set  them  in,  and  went  round  to  the  house 
on  the  other  side,  h&t  in  hand,  to  make  an  apology  for  the  unfortunate 
accident.  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  interesting  information  for  you 
when  you  come  up  on  Saturday — Friday  I  hope  it  will  be,  if  the  judges 
will  eTftCuate  our  rooms.®    It  is  nearly  nine  o^clock. 

»  rSee  PraUrUa,  i.  §  229  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  201).] 

*  [Not  the  future  Deau^  but  his  cousin^  the  Hon.  Adolphus,  of  Ruskin's  own 
age ;  peromnent  Under  Secretary  of  the  'Home  Office,  1807-1885.] 

s  [Charles  Goring,  1819<-1849 ;  M.P.  for  New  Shoreham,  1841-1849.] 
«  [See  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  Iziv.    Sir  Matthew  Edward  Tiemey  (1819-1860),  third 
baronet;  li6nt.-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.] 

*  [For  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  classical  tutor,  and  the  Rev.  £.  Hill,  mathe- 
matical tutor,  see  FtigterUa,  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  200,  201.1 

*  [That  is,  the  rooms  where  his  parents  stayed ;  used  also  as  the  Judges'  Lodgings.] 
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To  his  Father' 

Oxford^  April  22,  1837. 

My  dearest  FATHEBy-^When  I  returned  from  hall  yesterday — 
where  a  servitor  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  and  Decanus  growled  at 
him,  ^^ Speak  out!*" — I  found  a  note  on  my  table  from  Dr.  Buckland,^ 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  my  company  to  dinner,  at  six,  to  meet  two 
celebrated  geologists.  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton.'  I  imme- 
diately sent  a  note  of  thanks  and  acceptance,  dressed,  and  was  there 
a  minute  after  the  last  stroke  of  Tom>  Alone  for  five  minutes  in 
Dr.  B.'^s  drawing-room,  who  soon  afterwards  came  in  with  Lord  Cole^ 
introduced  me,  and  said  that  as  we  were  both  geologists  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  leave  us  together  while  he  did  what  he  certainly  very  much 
jrequired — brushed  up  a  little.  Lord  Cole  and  I  were  talking  about 
some  fossils  newly  an'ived  from  India.  He  remarked  in  the  course  of 
conversation  that  his  friend  Dr.  B.'^s  room  was  cleaner  and  in  better 
order  than  he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen  it.  There  was  not  a 
chair  fit  to  sit  upon,  all  covered  with  dust,  broken  alabaster  candle- 
sticks, withered  flower-leaves,  frogs  cut  out  of  serpentine,  broken 
models  of  fallen  temples,  torn  papers,  old  manuscripts,  stuiBTed  reptiles, 
deal  bo9ces,  brown  paper,  wool,  tow  and  cotton,  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  other  articles.  In  came  Mrs.  Buckland,  then  Sir  Philip 
Egerton  and  his  brother,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Dr.  B.'s  lecture, 
though  he  is  not  an  undergraduate.  I  was  talking  to  him  till  dinner- 
time. While  we  were  sitting  over  our  wine  after  dinner,  in  came 
Dr.  Daubeny,^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  geologists  of  the  day — a 
•curious  little  animal,  looking  through  its  spectacles  with  an  air  very 
digtmgui — and  Mr.  Darwin,  whom  I  had  heard  read  a  paper  at 
the  Greological  Society.*  He  and  I  got  together,  and  talked  all  the 
evening. 

1  [Printed  in  W.  G.  CoUingwood's  Life  and  Work  ^f  John  BuMn,  1900,  pp.  60- 
61.  The  letter  has  been  referred  to  at  p.  xx.  of  Vol.  XXVI.,  in  connexion  with 
Raskin's  early  geological  studies.] 

>  [For  BuckWd,  and  Ruskin's  acqoaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  see  J^rertento, 
Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  204,  205.1 

s  [Lord  Cole,  afterward  (1840)  Earl  of  finniakillen,  6.  1807*  d.  1886.  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  1834.  Sir  Philip  Efgerton  (1806-1881),  M.P.  for  Waet  Cheshire 
<18d5-1868),  F.G.S.  1829,  author  of  various  palsBontological  works.] 

*  [The  great  bell  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church :  see  Pr^BioHta,  i.  §  227  n. 
<Vol.  XXXV.  p.  200).] 

0  [Charles  Daubeny  (1796-1867X  M.D.  Oxford,  F.R.6.,  ProfoMor  of  Chemiatiy, 
182^1853 ;  of  Botany,  1834 ;  of  Rural  Economy,  1840 ;  author  of  A  DeicripHon  qf 
AcHve  and  Estinet  Vohanoet.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  8.] 
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To  his  Father  Oxwrd,  1838. 

I  must  give  an  immense  time  every  day  to  the  Newdigate,  which  I 
must  have,  if  study  will  get  it.^  I  have  much  to  revise.  You  find 
many  faults,  but  there  are  hundreds  which  have  escaped  your  notice, 
and  many  lines  must  go  out  altogether  which  you  and  I  should  wish 
to  stay  in.  The  thing  must  be  remodelled,  and  I  must  finish  it  while 
it  has  a  freshness  on  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  written  well.  The  old 
lines  are  hackneyed  in  my  ears,  even  as  a  very  soft  Orleans  plum, 
which  your  Jewess  has  wiped  and  re-wiped  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron,  till  its  polish  is  perfect,  and  its  temperature  elevated. 

March,  1888. 

Nice  thing  to  get  over;*  quite  a  joke,  as  everybody  says  when 
theyVe  got  through  with  the  feathers  on.  It^s  a  kind  of  emancipation 
from  freshness — a  thing  unpleasant  in  an  egg,  but  dignified  in  an 
Oxonian — very.  Lowe  very  kind;*  Eynacrton  ditto — ^nice  fellows — ^urbane. 
How  they  do  frighten  people !  There  was  one  man  all  but  crying  with 
mere  fear.  Kynaston  had  to  coax  him  like  a  child.  Poor  fellow !  be 
had  some  reason  to  be  afraid ;  did  his  logic  shockingly.  People  always 
take  up  logic  because  they  fancy  it  doesnH  require  a  good  memory,  and 
there  is  nothing  half  so  productive  of  pluck;  they  never  know  it. 

I  was  very  cool  when  I  got  into  it ;  found  the  degree  of  excitement 
agreeable;  nibbled  the  end  of  my  pen,  and  grinned  at  Kynaston  over 
the  table  as  if  /  had  been  going  to  pluck  him.  They  always  smile 
when  they  mean  pluck. 

To  John  Claudius  Loudon^ 

[Septemberj  1888.] 

My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  number  for  December,^  and  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  in  a  day  or  two  with  January.  I 
received  your  kind  letter  from  Brighton.  My  tour  in  Scotland  has,  I 
hope,  alfforded  me  too  much  information  to  be  kept  in  a  detached 
heap.     I  have  already  referred  it  all  to  its  regular  heads,  and  I  hope 

^  [He  fidled^  however,  on  this  oecasion;  bat  won  the  prize  in  the  following 
year:  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxiiL-zxiv.l 

*  pThe  examination  for  ''Smalls."] 

'  [Robert  Lowe^  afterwards  Lord  Sherbtooke ;  at  this  time  an  Oxford  tntor.l 

*  [Editor  of  the  ArekiUetunU  Magazine  and  other  periodicals  to  which  Rmikin 
contnbnted:  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.] 

*  [No.  vii.  of  The  Poetry  qf  ArckUeeture,  which  appeared  in  Leudon'e  ArekUectural 
Magaxine  for  December  1638  (see  VoL  L  p.  169).  There  was  no  '*  January  "  number 
of  The  Poetry,  Ruskin  contributing  instead  an  article  on  the  Scott  Monument  (Vol.  I. 
p.  247).    For  Loudon,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxvi.,  mad  VoL  XXXV.  p.  4»0.] 
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it  will  add  interest  to  mj  future  papers.  I  think  if  I  were  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  interest  for  want 
of  arrangement.  A  fact  always  tells  better  when  it  is  brought  forward 
as  proving  a  principle,  than  when  it  is  casually  stumbled  upon  by  the 
traveller.  Your  suggestion  relating  to  Abbotsford  tallies  exactly  with 
my  intentions  when  I  set  off  to  inspect  it.  I  should  not  be  deterred 
by  terror  of  criticism  from  attacking  it — ^both  because  I  am  fond  of 
fighting  (verbosely),  and  because  I  do  not  think  the  antagonists 
who  would  defend  it  could  be  very  formidable,  but  there  are  other 
reasons.  I  took  my  notebook  with  me  to  the  place,  intending  Abbots- 
ford  to  be  the  subject  of  No.  1  of  a  series  of  papers  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  somewhere,  in  the  Jrch.  Mag.j  to  be  called  the  Homes 
of  the  Mighty,^  and  for  which  I  hoped  your  indulgence  might  find 
room  once  in  six  months  or  so — but  I  was  grievously  foiled.  Had 
Abbotsford  one  point  about  it  deserving  of  praise,  or  even  admitting 
of  toleration— or  had  it  shown  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  superintend- 
ence of  that  mind  whose  plaything,  whose  sucking  coral,  it  has  been — 
the  case  would  have  been  different;  but  it  does  not — ^and  what  purpose 
could  it  possibly  serve  to  endeavour  or  pretend  to  cast  a  stain  upon 
a  part  of  Scott^s  reputation,  insignificant  enough,  it  is  true,  but  which 
might  perhaps  give  pain  to  some  of  those  whose  affections  are  gathered 
in  his  memory,  and  which,  while  it  would  have  been  daring  to  have 
hurled  it  at  the  light  of  his  living  name,  it  would  be  only  base  to 
cast  upon  the  marble  of  his  sepulchre?  Not  that  I  have  the  vanity 
to  suppose  that  my  lucubrations  could  be  of  a  moment^s  consequence 
in  themselves,  but  I  do  think  that  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject 
at  all,  I  should  become  as  contemptible  as  if  I  were  pointing  out  the 
deformity  of  his  limb  or  triumphing  over  the  one  weakness  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin  and  his  death.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
ever  passed  by  Abbotsford — but  if  not,  I  must  beg  you  to  spare  me 
a  moment^s  time  for  my  justification. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  in  ^  manner  peculiarly  classical,  an  Italian 
fountain  being  attached  to  a  formidable  baronial  gateway,  which  is 
joined  on  the  other  side  to  a  low  arcade  covered  with  creepers,  which 
succeed  perfectly  in  keeping  off  all  the  stray  beams  of  sun  which  the 
rascally  climate  admits  of — consequently  the  walks,  instead  of  glaring 
upon  the  eye  with  gravelly  light,  and  crunching  under  your  boot-heels, 
are  softly  and  pleasantly  patched  with  green,  and  afford  a  rich,  unctuous 
surface.  This  useful  arbour  is  on  one  side  decorated  by  groups  of 
curious  sculpture,  tastefully  built  into  a  red  brick  wall,  and  sharing  in 
the  softness  of  the  damp  moss  with  which  the  path  is  protected.    The 

^  [See  The  Poetry  oj  ArcMteetwe,  §  102  (Vol.  I.  p.  78).] 
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house  itself  commences  with  a  horrible-looking  dungeon  keep,  which 
rises  full  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roof,  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  possesses  the  tremendous  appurtenances  of 
six  battlements  and  six  arrow  slits,  as  large  as  life,  consequently  split- 
ting the  donjon  keep  from  top  to  bottom.  Access  to  this  place  of 
defence  is  obtained  by  a  step  ladder  on  the  outside,  somewhat  wider 
than  the  tower  itself,  and  by  which  you  attain  the  flagstaff  in  five 
steps.  Next  comes  a  large  flat  side  of  wall,  into  the  middle  of  which, 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  is  built  the  actual  wooden  door  of  the 
old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  with  lock,  bars,  and  all,  classically  deco- 
rated with  an  architrave,  etc.  The  spectator,  after  sundry  speculations 
upon  the  mode  of  access  to  this  celestial  door,  and  much  conjecture  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  very  little  boys  get  at  the  knocker,  goes  round 
to  the  grand  front,  which  is  a  splendid  combination  of  the  English 
baronial,  the  old  Elizabethan,  and  the  Melrose  Gothic — a  jumble  of 
jagged  and  flanky  towers,  ending  in  chimneys,  and  fiill  of  black  slits 
with  plaster  mouldings,  copied  from  Melrose,  stuck  all  over  it — ^the 
whole  being  tied  together  with  tremendous  stone  cables,  gracefully 
coiled  and  knotted,  and  terminating  with  an  edifying  combination  of 
nautical  and  botanical  accuracy  in  thistle  tops.  When  we  enter- 
through  a  painted  glass  door  into  a  hall  about  the  size  of  a  merchant- 
man's cabin,  fitted  up  as  if  it  were  as  large  as  the  Louvre,  or  Ch. 
Ch.  hall,  Oxford — the  first  thing  with  which  we  are  struck  is  a 
copy  of  a  splendid  arch  in  the  cloisters  of  Melrose.  This  arch,  exqui- 
sitely designed  for  raising  the  mind  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
emotion,  charged  with  the  loveliest  carving  you  can  imagine,  and  in  its 
natural  position  combining  most  exquisitely  with  the  heavenward  pro- 
portions of  surrounding  curves,  has  been  copied  by  Scott  in  plaster, 
and  made  a  ftreplace^  a  polished  steel  grate  and  fender  being  set  aside. 
I  need  hardly,  I  thiuk,  go  further.  This  was,  to  me,  the  finishing 
touch,  for  it  proved  to  me  at  once  what  without  such  proof  not  all 
the  world  could  have  convinced  me  of,  that  Scott,  notwithstanding  all 
his  nonsense  about  moonlight  at  Melrose,  had  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  the  real  beauty  and  application  of  Gothic  architecture. 

You  win  judge  from  this  whether  any  remarks  on  Abbotsford 
would  not  be  more  painful  than  interesting.  After  all,  the  cobbler 
with  the  statue  of  Phidias^  played  hardly  a  more  ridiculous  part  than 
I  should  by  attacking  Abbotsford,  so  that  for  my  own  sake  I  must 
keep  quiet  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  stay  at  Brighton — it  is  a  pretty 
place  for  this  season.  Present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  J.  Buskik. 

1  [Not  Phidias,  but  Apelles :  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  2^6  n.} 
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To  W.  H.  Ha&ruon^  r?1839.] 

Mt  dear  Sim, — At  last  I  return  your  most  interesting  letter,  with 
many  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  it,  and  for  your  kind 
long  note  of  yesterday.  I  hope  you  did  not  hurt  yourself  when  you 
lost  the  path  among  the  boughs — it  is  an  unluckily  arranged  place; 
our  own  servants  lose  their  way  very  perpetually  on  dark  nights. 
There  is  much  that  is  new  to  me  in  Dr.  Croly^s  letter,  especially  the 
latter  part  of  it,  where  he  observes  that  the  ^^ unclean  spirits^  of 
Scripture  are  not  devils,  but  demons,  spirits  of  dead  men.  I  don^t 
quite  see  where  he  has  sufficient  proof  of  tiiis,  though  I  do  not  see 
much  to  the  contrary;  but  there  seems  to  me  less  contradiction  in  a 
fallen  angel^s  entering  into  a  man,  and  working  upon  the  human  soul, 
than  in  inoo  human  souls — one  of  a  dead  person  without  memory  of 
its  former  living  state,  nor  of  those  periods  of  time  during  which  it 
was  released  from  body — inhabiting  the  same  body.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  about  this — ^there  is  certainly  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  more 
than  one  Diabolus.  The  other  parts  of  the  argument  are  very  good, 
but  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  the  whole  question  as  one  upon 
which  ingenuity  is  wasted  owing  to  its  excessively  small  importance. 
It  is  plainly  stated  to  all  men^s  convictions  that  there  shall  be  an 
eternal  life  of  the  spirit  and  body  together.  What  will  be  our  faculties 
and  functions  in  that  state  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  interest ; 
but  whether  we  are,  in  the  meantime,  for  a  thousand  years  or  two,  to 
be  asleep,  or  dreaming,  or  decaying,  or  living  in  impotence  of  altering 
our  condition  and  in  fear  of  judgment,  and  in  a  state  which  we  know 
is  not  to  continue,  appears  to  me  matter  of  absolutely  no  interest 
whatsoever.  It  does  not  matter  one  straw  to  me  how  total  the  destruc- 
tion of  myself,  or  of  those  whom  I  love,  may  be  for  any  limited  time, 
however  great,  provided  I  have,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  assurance  of 
their  resurrection  or  re-creation.  If  we  perish  in  the  meantime,  the 
period  will  pass  like  one  moment — we  shkll  fall  asleep  and  wake  to 
Judgment,  with  no  sensation  of  time  having  passed  over  us,  though  it 
were  a  million  of  years ;  and  such  appears  to  me  the  general  sense  and 
purport  of  most  passages  of  Scripture — at  least,  unless  we  take  Scripture 
as  we  should  take  other  books,  with  reference  to  the  knowledge  and 
feelings  of  the  writer,  and  not  as  a  delivered  infallible  message.  ^  Shall 
the  dust  praise  thee?  shall  it  declare  thy  truth ?""'    '^ There  is  no  work, 

»  [RMkin's  'Tint  Editor" :  tee  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  xxviL,  08.  For  Dr.  Croly, 
see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  95;  VoL  XXXV.  p.  140  n.] 

*  [Pislms  XXX.  9.  The  foUowiug  Bible  references  are :  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10,  5 ; 
Psalms  cxv.  17;  bcxxviii.  11.] 
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nor  device,  nor  knowledge^  nor  msdom^  in  the  gmTe,  whither  thou 
goest.^  "The  dead  know  not  anything.""  "The  dead  praise  not  the 
Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence."'  "Shall  thy  loving- 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave?  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction f 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  unto  the  dead?"" — and  thousands  of  such — 
which  one  must  either  interpret  literally,  or  else  take  much  of  Scripture 
as  indeed  instructive  and  valuable,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  its  production,  but  by  no  means  true  in  every 
fact.  But  I  have  always  thought  the  subject  at  once  so  completely 
beyond  all  reach  of  legitimate  discussion,  and  so  totally  devoid  ^ 
legitimate  interest,  that  I  have  never  paid  it  any  attention. 


To  Henry  Acland  i  [area  1840.] 

Some  months  ago,  when  I  asked  you  why  you  had  not  made 
shadow  darker  than  the  dark  side,  you  told  me  you  were  not  aware 
that  it  should  be  so.  And  some  days  ago,  when  I  asked  why  you 
had  no  yellow  ochre,  with  your  Indian  red,  you  replied-^you  did  not 
know  that  it  was  necessary,  to  make  a  grey.  Now,  both  of  these  ad- 
missions surprised  me — because  Wx^frH  piece  of  knowledge  is  requisite 
to  the  true  representation  of  every  solid  form ;  and  the  second  to  the 
production  of  the  most  important  of  all  colours — ^grey.^  And  both  of 
them  are  things  that  you  should  have  known  from  the  time  you  first 
t6ok  up  a  pencil — and  a  brush. 

And  your  saying  this  led  me  to  suppose— forgive  me  if  incorrectly 
— ^that  you  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  why"s  and  wherefore"s, 
that  you  have  acquired  your  very  great  power  of  drawing  by  feeling, 
and  a  high  degree  of  natural  taste  and  intellect,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  best  masters — ^acquiring  of  course,  in  practice,  a  habit  of  ob- 
serving rules,  of  whose  necessity  you  were  not  altogether  aware. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  and  you  have  done  so  much  without  study, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  you  can  do  anything  and  everything  with  it. 
And  you  will  find  your  art  infinitely  easier — because  more  of  a  science, 
and  infinitely  more  amusing.  And  your  success  in  this  study  will 
depend  £skr  more  on  yourself,  and  on  the  education  you  give  your  own 
mind,  than  on  any  instruction  from  men  or  books,  if  you  accustom 

^  [From  Sir  Henry  Wtntwwrth  Acland:  A  Memoir,  by  J.  B.  Atlav,  1003,  pp.  101- 
104 :  for  Roskin's  friendship  with  Acland,  see  the  Introduction  (above).  In  tlie 
autamn  of  1840  Ruskin's  Oxford  course  was  interrupted  by  illness,  and  he  left 
England  at  the  end  of  September  to  winter  abroaa  with  his  parents :  for  his 
morements,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxviii.  n.  Several  letters  written  from  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere  to  his  college  friend,  Edward  Clayton,  and  some  to  his  former  tutor, 
the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  are  printed  in  that  volume:  see  pp.  376-465.] 

>  [Compare  Ceitw  of  Aglaia,  §  35  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  88).] 
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yourself,  wiik  eTQcy  8htd#w  and  colour  you  notice,  to  inquire— Why 
i«  th]0  shikdov  of  such  a  form,  and  auch  a  depth  ?  how  will  it  change  as 
the  sun  mofves?  how  does  it  depend  oa  the  form  of  thft  ofagect  casJbii^ 
it?  how  far  ifl  it  a  repetitiitt  of  this  form?  wherein  and  why  does  it 
differ  ?  whence  the  colour  is  cast — 'why  caet-^when  it  is  possibk-^and  so 
on^**with  every  wemiistance-rrif  with  everything  that  pleases  you-«-dr 
the  c«ntoary-^you  inquire  which  is  right-T-you  or  it — and  why  right—* 
you  will  graduaJUy  acquire  aoi  acquaintance  with  facta  and  principles, 
whidi  wilji  render  your  dre^nngs  not  merely  pieces  of  fine  feeUng,  but 
QBibodi^  systieint  of  besMiky,  with  the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  tinek 

I  have  not  tivif  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  this  study^ — and 
partly  I  am  afraid  to  do  so,  because  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  are 
not  engaged  in  it  in  some  way  or  [other]. 

But  psrtly  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  partly  because  I  have 
some  views,  which  I  Wi^^^  to  be  my  own,  on  the  suJb^^t,  I  have 
tl^rown  tpgether,  Qm  th?  enclosed  sheets,  a  few  hints  relating  Uk  tib^ 
first  pi|;i]y:iple  of  composition,  showing  how  it,  and  al)  ethers,  are  to 
be  arrived  ajt* 

AU  l^iaA  I  hope  is,,  tha,t  I  m^^  be  able  %q  induce  you  to  follow  up. 
the  stvvdy  of  laws  and  rules,  as  necessary  to  all  art,  by  showing  you  how 
high  in  its  ord^^y  how  fav  above  dry  or  degraded  technie^ity,  that 
study  ought,  to  be^ 

ffow^  I  do  i¥A  9ey  that  you  mH  but  I  know  ma^y  people  v^oMt^ 
when  they  had  read  thus  far,  (if  they  had  your  power  of  drSiWing)  throw 
the  paper  into  th^  fi^  muttering-r-Here's  a  fellow,  who  never  did 
anything  hut<  e  bit  of  neat  pencilling  in  his  life,  talking  ta  me  i^bout 
compositio^i  a^d  ^udy  a^  if  he  w^e  Cleud^-'^r  I  e  child.  But,  whether 
I.  am  pr^umi,9gs  9X  ce^oeilied,  or  whatever  I^  may  be,  consid^ir  i^iot  thia 
instaiM^^  I  may  not  b^  speaking  truth*  Migl^t  you  not  double  your 
power,  i{  yoi},  g#,ve  soime  time  to.  t^hnie^iities  ?  if  they  aore  to  be  ¥h 
called*  Pj9.  not  yoi^  fee^  in  your  efibrta,  et  ftilfilling  your  really  beaiutdful 
and  cih^ical  epQi^ptionS)  the  wao^t  of  the  mechanical  education  of  the- 
hand:^*^the  absence  o^f  en  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tmih  of  eff^f 
In  the  nian^gem^t  of  your  light,  end  shade^  and  other  materials  of 
comp9sition,.  do  you  knew  exactly  where  you  depart  from  tr^iYk^-^nd 
howjiir'rr-^if^  vsiiyf  Depend  upon  it,  uiUess  you  do, you  will  be  ru1>» 
ject  to  perpetual  mortification  from  a  sense  of  failure,  without  being 
able  to  d^ect  the  reason  of  it.  Your  eye  will  tell  you  that  something 
is  wrongyand  you  will  feel  that  your  eye  knows  better  what  it  is  aJi>out 
than  your  Qiind. 

I  know  of  no  book  which  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  this  study .^    Most 

^  [Hence  ultimately  Raskin  wrote  his  Elements  qf  Dramng  (VoL  XV.}.] 
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artiits  leikrn  tkeir  rules  mechaaically,  and  never  trouble  themselves 
about  the  reason  ef  them.  You  had  much  better  arrive  at  the  rutes 
by  a  process  of  reasoning — ^you  will  then  feel  as  well  as  know  them. 
And  above  all,  in  every  good  work  of  art,  find  out  the  mainspring 
— the  keynote  of  its  melody.  Seek  for  the  primary  idea  of  the  artist, 
and  observe  how  he  has  adorned  and  set  it  ofF^or  it  is  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  secondary  features  that  his  powers  of  composition  arc 
chiefly  shown.  Watch  nature  constantly— and  let  the  spirit  of  your 
contemplation  be  a  perpetual  "Why.*" 

As  I  have  time— by  fits  and  starts-^I  will  send  you  such  ideas  as 
I  have  received  on  the  subject  from  the  conversation  of  artists,  and 
my  own  modes  of  accounting  for  these  rules.  If  you  find  my  lettet^s 
a  bore,  you  can  throw  them  into  the  flre^Hor  tell  me  to  mind  my 
own  business.  And  once  more,  forgive  me  for  seeming  to  assume  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  able  to  teach  you.  I  appreciate — and  envy— 
your  classiical  feeling,  and  fine  perception  of  beauty  in  the  very 
highest  walks  of  art.  But  when  I  came  first  to  Cb.  Ch.  I  showed 
Hill  ^-^with  some  pride^— an  effort  to  solve  a  problem  which  had  puzzled 
BioL  Hill  said  it  was  ^'very  fine,^  but  putzled  me  with  a  quadratic 
equation.  One  day  I  was  declaiming  to  Gordon  *  on  the  poetical 
merits  of  a  noble  passage  in  one  of  the  Dramatists,  but  could  not 
construe  the  first  line  accurately,  when  requested  so  to  do.  In  Draw- 
ing only,  I  learned  by  grammar  thoroughly-^ and  it  is  ofaly  as  a 
grammarian  that  I  speak  to  you. 

I  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  write  you  all  this  stuff  because 
you  have  several  times  said  something  to  me  about  not  being  able  tt> 
do  what  I  could— in  some  mechanical  points.  Now,  as  1  believe  you 
meant  wh4t  you  said-^-^nd  as  I  cisin  tell  you  exactly  hoW  I  have 
acquired  any  power  I  may  have^^you  may  as  well  know  it. 


To  Henby  Acland 

Hkbkb  Hill»  BBptemlmr  IH  [1840} 

Dear  Acland,— (Make  anybody  read  this  to  you,  if  it  hurts  you 
to  read.)  I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter,  which  has  done  me 
H  gMA  deal  of  good-*-and  relieved  me  from  feelings  which,  amohg 
several .  kinds  of  vexation  that  have  plagued  me   lately,  fere  not  the 

1  [The  mathematical  tator:  see  above^  p.  13.  Biot  (1774-1862),  the  French 
physicist  and  mathematician :  compare,  abov^e,  p.  11.] 

*  [The  Bev.  Osborne  Gordon,  of  Christ  Charche  for  whom,  see  VoL  XXXV 
p.  249.] 
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least  painful.  I  never  received  any  message  whoAever  from  Newton.  I 
had  requested  you  to  let  me  know  that  you  were  ^vot  angry,  and  when 
no  such  message  or  note  ever  reached  me  and  I  was  conscious  of 
having  given  you  sufficient  cause  for  some  indignation  —  and  heard 
nothing  from  you  for  three  months — was  there  not  some  cause  for 
supposing  I  had  offended  you?  And  indeed — it  is  selfish  to  say — I 
am  glad  to  find  it  otherwise — for  your  protracted  illness  should  give 
me  more  concern  than  any  alienation  fix>m  me.  Besides,  when  I 
thought  over  what  I  had  written  to  you — when  I  reflected  with  how 
many  men  of  high  talent  you  must  have  associated — how  much  more 
you  had  seen  thim  I  had  of  the  natural  world — and  how  much  higher 
and  purer  your  taste  was  than  mine  (in  all  things  but  Turner) — I 
could  not  but  feel  that  I  had  been  thoughtless  and  presuming — though 
your  modesty  seems  not  to  have  considered  it  so— and  that  even  if  it 
had  been  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  assistance,  it  was  utterly  and 
absolutely  inconsiderate  to  endeavour  to  engage  you,  when  you  were 
wearied  in  mind  and  broken  in  health,  in  a  study  which,  if  more 
interesting,  is  hardly  less  laborious  than  a  course  of  Oxford  readmg. 
I  have  this  instant  got  your  second  note,  and  am  very  sorry  that  in 
your  present  state  of  health  I  have  made  you  take  so  much  trouble, 
but  I  am  very  grateful  and  very  happy.  As  I  was  saying,  when  I 
reviewed  my  epistolary  misdemeanour  I  could  not  but  conduct  myself 
to  you  much  after  the  manner  of  my  scamp  of  a  spaniel  to  me  when, 
with  crouched  head  and  depressed  tail,  he  betrays  some  delinquency 
which  has  altogether  escaped  my  notice,  and  would  do  so  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fellow^s  conscience.  I  shall  blow  up  Newton  when  I  see 
him  again,  for  though  he  has  not  done  any  harm  in  the  end,  he  has 
made  me  very  uncomfortable  for  three  months — for  I  did  not  make 
many  friends  at  college,  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  of  them — 
the  best  and  the  only  one  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
up  for  advice  and  assistance — by  my  own  folly.  Well,  enough  of  the 
affair — and  thank  you  for  taking  it  as  you  do.  I  am  excessively  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  ill  health,  and  entreat  you  not  to  risk  it  by  pro- 
tracted labour  in  town.  I  have  carried  the  thing  too  far  myself,  and 
wish  all  my  books  had  been  put  on  the  first  bonfire  which  astonished 
my  freshman'^s  eyes,  before  I  had  used  them  as  I  have.  I  was  working 
away  very  hard  till  a  fortnight  ago,  when  a  return  of  the  discharge 
of  blood  from  my  chest  interrupted  me  disagreeably  enough;^  so 
Travers^  and  Sir  James  Clark  have  ordered  the  books  to  be  put  in  a 

>  [See  PnBterUa,  ii.  §  16  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  200).] 

*  [Benjamin  Travers  (1783-1868),  P.R.S.  1847  and  18M;    sargeon  to  Queen 
Victoria.    For  Sir  James  Clark,  see  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  260  n.] 
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lamber  room — with  my  grandmother^s  samplers — and  sent  me  to  Italy 
for  the  winter.  So  I  am  getting  me  soft  colom's  and  hard  colours, 
and  soft  pencils  and  hard  pencils,  and  tents,  and  umbrellas,  and 
Jlaconi  de  vojfoge — and  all  those  one-legged  and  three-legged  diable 
boUtux  looking  contrivances  for  beguiling  your  innocence  into  a  sup* 
position  that  you  are  sitting  upon  something,  and  upsetting  you  the 
moment  you  abandon  yourself  to  your  imagination ;  and  I  hope  to  get 
away  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  go  by  Normandy  and  Auvergne,  seeing 
Tours  and  Blois,  and  getting  a  few  specimens  about  the  Puy  de  Ddme 
— ^and  so  by  Marseilles  to  Genoa  and  Naples.^ 

As  for  the  perspective,  I  can  tell  you  all  the  practical  part  of  it  in 
two  letters,  about  as  long  as  this,  which  you  can  read  whenever  you 
like.  You  will  find  it  give  you  great  facility  in  design,  without  being  a 
call  upon  you  for  extra  labour;  for  when  you  are  once  familiar  with 
the  general  laws,  violent  transgression  is  avoided  by  instinct,  and  accu- 
racy is  only  necessary  in  cases  of  complicated  architecture,  where  it  is 
much  more  an  assistance  than  a  difficulty. 

I  suppose  you  had  not  time  to  go  and  look  at  Roberts.^  It  is 
curious  how  artists  differ  in  their  advice.  Harding  said  to  me  yester- 
day, ^^  Never  use  a  lead  pencil,  or  a  brush,  when  you  are  sketching 
from  nature;  do  everything  in  chaOc,  I  never  made  twenty  coloured 
sketches  in  my  life.^  De  Wint  said  to  me,  ^^  Never  take  anything  up 
but  your  brush  and  moist  colours."  Roberts  advised  pencil — and  Turner 
everything,  and  I  shall  take  his  advice,  for  your  material  should  vary 
with  your  subject.  I  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  look  after  Rich- 
mond, and  was  much  gratified,  though  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  man, 
who  had  (I  think  you  said)  attacked  Turner  for  his  colour,  using  no 
grey  at  all,  and  laying  down  everything  with  positive  colour,  the  tones 
being  subdued  in  quality — the  red  a  brick  red,  and  the  yellows  tawny 
•—but  hardly  an  inch  of  grey  in  the  drawing.  It  was  nevertheless  un- 
questionably the  best  drawing  of  the  kind  in  the  room,  and  I  heard 
him  mentioned  by  a  good  artist  the  other  day  as  the  only  man  in 
England  who  could  paint  a  miniature  of  a  gentleman. 

I  shall  write  you  pretty  often  from  abroad,  as  I  shall  have  little 
else  to  do;  but  do  not  boUier  yourself  about  answering,  and  take  care 
of  your  health.  I  will  send  the  papers  on  perspective  soon,  and  as 
plahily  written  as  I  can  ' — ^if  I  could  recommend  you  any  book  I  would, 
but  I  don^t  know  one  that  is  practical. 

>  rSee  Vol.  L  p.  zxzviii.] 

*  [That  is*  at  the  exhibition  of  his  Eastern  sketflhes^  mentionad  in  PrtgUrUa, 
ii.  S  20  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  262\] 

'  [Presumably  letters  of  Bints  on  perspective:  compare^  above,  p.  10.] 
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To  W.  H.  Hakkison 

ODrcTA,  JwM  etk  [1941Y 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  kind  letter  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  for 
this  month  past — which  I  am  sure  was  the  last  thing  you  intended  it 
to  be — my  sin  turning  its  good  into  my  evil;  but  when  I  tell  you  I 
have  been  running  fast  through  Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan — the  three 
most  glorious  cities  of  Italy — ^you  will  conceive  my  eyes  have  always 
been  tired,  and  my  hand  shaky,  by  the  end  of  the  day ;  and  as  one  or 
two  of  my  college  correspondents  send  me  quantities  of  metaphysics 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  require  metaphysical  replies,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  see  the  sun  go  down  time  after  time  upon  your  retiring 
date  of  March  1st,*  in  utter  incapability  of  arresting  the  increase  of 
distance  between  it  and  mine.  But  I  cannot  delay  longer,  having  just 
received  yom*  second  kind  and  entertaining  letter,  for  which  I  owe 
you  double  gratitude,  being  a  most  unmerited  favour.  The  causes  of 
vexation  enumerated  in  both  your  first  pages  are  enough  certainly  to 
bear  down  anything  but  your  kind  and  patient  temper;  but  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  by  your  last  that  things  are  looking  brighter  in  Bridge 
Street;'  and  as  for  Comhill,  it  must  be  consolation  to  you  to  reflect 
that  your  only  sin  against  F.  O.  and  Messrs.  S.  and  E.  has  been  that 
of  furnishing  the  former  with  too  much  brains  for  the  society  it  keeps, 
and  the  latter  with  a  book  too  good  for  their  market  The  people 
for  whom  the  last  volumes  of  J^.  0.  have  been  fitted  are  those  who  look 
with  scorn  on  the  whole  race  of  annuals,  and  those  on  whose  support 
it  is  thrown  cannot  get  on  without  a  larger  supply  of  butterflies,  blue- 
bells, and  dew,  of  fluttering,  fainting,  and  dropping,  than  the  dignity 
of  F.  O.  has  lately  admitted.  I  fancy  annuals  always  depend  more  for 
sale  on  their  nonsense  than  on  anything  else.  If  you  admit  two  oir 
three  children  of  from  six  to  twelve  as  contributors,  you  will  have 
the  whole  family  circle  buying  the  book  by  chests  full,  and  all  the 
aunts  and  uncles  making  presents  of  it  to  all  the  cousins, — but  Thomas 
Miller  and  T.  K,  Hervey  *  could  only  be  appreciated  by  people  who  do 

^  [Ruskin  remained  on  the  Continent  until  the  end  of  June  1841.  For  W.  B. 
Harrison,  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 

'  [The  date  on  which  he  was  to  retire  horn  his  position  ts  editor  of  f^/iemUMp't 
OffBring,  published  bv  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.] 

^  [The  office  of  tne  Crown  Insurance  Company^  where  Harrison  was  employed : 
see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  99.] 

*  [Thonttfl  Miller  (1807-1874),  poet,  novelist,  and  bookseller ;  granted  a  Civil 
List  Pension  by  Disraeli.  Thomas  Kibble  Hervey  (1799-1859),  edited  FtirnidsUp's 
QffMng  1826-1827>  and  the  Amaranth  1839 ;  edited  the  Atkmmum  1846^1863.] 
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not  buy  Itfmuidsl  I  suspect  that  if  next  year  there  be.  a  full  supply 
6f  iiBpromptus  in  eight  lines  of  six  syllables,  and  sonnets  to  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  the  morning,  the  evening,  the  moon, 
the  rose,  and  the  lily,  by  ver^  young  ladies — with  their  full  names  in 
very  large  print  at  the  top— there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  immediate  sale;  but  I  also  think  that  if  Messrs.  S.  and  £.  keep 
their  present  volumes  for  four  or  five  years  back  in  saleable  state,  they 
may  find  a  greater  demand  for  them  four  or  five  years  hence  than  for 
the  most  splendid  piece  of  blue  binding  with  wUch  the  eyes  of  the 
public  may  be  then  attracted  by  even  Lady  Blessington  or  Lady  Stuart 
Wortley.^  I  consider  myself  so  fai'  engaged  for  the  completion  of  the 
very  particularly  broken  Chain,  but  I  think  it  so  unlikely  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  finish  it  to  my  satisfietction  while  I  am  busy  with  the  Alps, 
that  I  let  them  have  Arion  ^  instead.  I  may  send  them  the  Chain,  but 
I  think  it  improbable,  unless  we  have  three  days  of  constant  rain, 
which  the  Grods  forbid. 

We  feel  excessively  hermit-like  and  innocent  with  respect  to  all 
literary  matters  here,  being  only  able  to  get  an  occasional  Jthenamm 
or  Atlas  to  bring  us  up.  What  are  these  Carlyle  lectures?^  People  are 
making  a  fuss  about  them,  and  from  what  I  see  in  the  reviews,  they 
seem  absolute  bombast — taking  bombast,  I  suppose,  making  everybody 
think  himself  a  hero,  and  deserving  of  *^your  wash-up,^  at  least, 
from  the  reverential  Mr.  Carlyle.  Do  you  remember  the  Sketches  by 
Boz — thei*e  is  a  passage  quoted  by  the  Atlas  as  ^^  brilliant,""  every  sen- 
tence beginning  with  *^What,"  between  which  and  the  dinner  lecture 
of  Horatio  Sparkins,  Esq.,  beginning  "We  feel — we  know — that  we 
exist — nothing  more— what  more*"* — there  exists  a  very  strong  parallel. 
And  what  is  Boz  about  himself  P 

I  saw  another  advertisement  of  Bamaby  Budge  the  other  day, 
and  hope  better  things  from  it  than  we  have  got  out  of  the 
Clock.^  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  man  is  so  soon  run  dry  as  the 
strained  caricature  and  laborious  imitation  of  his  former  self  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Curiosity  Shcp  seem  almost  to  prove?  It  is 
still  what  no  one  else  could  do;   but  there  is  a  want  of  his  former 

*  rrhd  ^'Annuals''  known  as  Heath's  Book  0/  Bea%ao  and  Tk$  Kesps&ks^  sdited 
at  different  times  by  Lady  Blessin^n  and  Lady  EmmeliDe  Stuart  Wortley,  issued 
in  bindings  of  blue  aud  red  silk.  Later  on  (1845  and  1846)  Raskin  contributed 
poems  to  tbese  Annuals.] 

*  fSee  Vol.  XL  pp.  114  »eq,] 

>  [The  lectures  On  Heroes^  delivered  in  1840,  and  pnblistied  in  1841.] 

*  [See  p.  384  of  fetches  hp  Box  (1856  edition),  with  which  pasMge  compare 
Lecture  i.  of  Heroes  ("What  is  it.^  Ay,  wW?  At  bottom  we  do  not  yet  know; 
we  can  never  know  at  all/'  etc] 

*  [It  will  be  remembered  that  both  The  Old  OwiosUy  Shop  (1840)  and  Baf^uOff 
Radge  (1841)  appeared  originally  in  Master  Humphrey's  dock.] 
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clear  truth,  a  diseased  extravagance,  a  violence  of  delineation,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  sense  of  failing  power  in  the  writer^s  own  mind. 
It  is  evident  the  man  is  a  thorough  cockney,  from  his  way  of  talking 
about  hedgerows,  and  honeysuckles,  and  village  spires;  and  in  London, 
and  to  his  present  fields  of  knowledge,  he  ought  strictly  to  keep  for 
some  time.  There  are  subjects  enough  touched  in  the  Sketches  which 
might  be  worked  up  into  something  of  real  excellence.  And  when  he 
has  exhausted  that  particular  field  of  London  life  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  he  ought  to  keep  quiet  for  a  long  time,  and  raise  his  mind 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  a  far  higher  standard,  giving  up  that  turn 
for  the  picturesque  which  leads  him  into  perpetual  mannerism,  and 
going  into  the  principles  out  of  which  that  picturesqueness  should 
arise  At  present  he  describes  eccentricity  much  oftener  than  char- 
acter; there  is  a  vivid,  effective  touch,  truthful  and  accurate,  but  on 
the  surface  only;  he  is  in  literature  very  much  what  Prout  is  in  art. 
I  see  Bulwer^  has  some  passages  in  his  Night  and  Morning  which 
are,  I  think,  a  little  indebted  to  reminiscences  of  Boz  for  their  manner 
of  finish — the  scene  on  the  heath,  where  Sydney  is  carried  off,  par 
exemplcy  and  two  or  three  churchyard  bits  towards  the  end.  If  I  were 
not  afraid  of  turning  your  stomach,  I  should  venture  to  ask  you  of 
this  last  work,  whether  you  didn'*t  think  it  fine !  but  I  am  afraid  poor 
Bulwer  has  no  chance  with  you.  I  think  he  is  the  only  person  on 
earth  who  can  complain  of  your  being  uncharitable  towards  him.  •  .  .' 
I  think  I  am  getting  on  much  better  myself  on  the  whole  since 
I  left  Rome.  I  have  had  some  threatening  about  the  chest,  but  no 
real  attack  since  I  got  out  of  the  great  sepulchre ; '  and  one  morning— 
last  Wednesday — before  breakfast,  among  the  high  Alps,  4000  feet  up, 
gave  me  back  more  spring  of  spirit  than  I  have  had  for  years  past. 
I  am  sorry  enough  to  leave  my  window  here,  looking  down  on  the 
blue  Rhone,  and  over  to  Mont  Blanc,  but  if  it  were  only  to  see 
what  Turner  has  been  doing  in  the  Academy,  I  must  come  home.  I 
see  Etty's  pictures  much  praised,  especially  the  Nymphs  surprised  by 
a  Swan.^  I  am  happy  to  hear  his  Nymphs  can  be  surprised  by  any- 
thing, and  still  happier  to  find  your  Gretna  theory  false.  I  have 
been  doing  little  enough  myself,  though  I  have  got  one  or  two  sub- 
jects which  I  think  will  interest  you.  I  had  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Doge^s  palace  at  Venice  the  other  day — got  into  all  the  rooms 

1  TFor  another  reference  to  his  novels,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  370  n.] 

>  [For  the  pMmge  of  this  letter  here  omitted^  see  Vol.  L  pp.  369-370  n.] 

»  rSee  Praiterita,  ii.  §  62  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  291).] 

*  f '  Female  Bathers  surprised  hy  a  Swan,''  bought  by  Mr.  Vernon  and  included 
in  his  gift  to  the  National  Gallery  (No.  366>-now  (1008)  lent  to  the  Uverpool 
Gallery.] 
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Fountain  at  Verona 

1841 

Kioin    'hf   drawir.g    m  the  poanec^ion  ot^   H  P  Maclcrell      Esq 
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of  the  Inquisition,  and  tlie  Council  of  Ten,  and  up  to  the  prisons  in 
the  garrets  and  down  to  the  prisons  in  the  cellars  (nice  little  rooms 
of  eight  feet  by  six,  under  the  canal,  with  one  circular  hole  four 
inches  across  to  admit  air),  and  examined  every  hole  and  comer  of 
the  canals,  for  I  shall  have  no  heart  to  go  to  Venice  when  they  have 
got  a  railroad  there.^  It  will  spoil  my  pet  Verona  too,  so  I  shall  keep 
to  the  Alps;  nothing  can  spoil  them  but  the  Day  of  Judgment.  We 
hope  to  be  home  soon  now,  in  about  three  weeks,  if  all  goea  well, 
and  I  hope  to  find  some  more  epigrams  resultant  from  your  present 
misanthropy— only  don^t  attack  poor  Bulwer.  I  am  excessively  obliged 
to  everybody  for  the  most  kind  inquiries  you  inform  me  of  Pray 
remember  me  to  Mr.  Etty  and  Mr.  Roberts  when  you  meet  them. 


To  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown  « 

Hbrnk  Haii,  Nov.  21«e  [1^1]. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Thanks  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  the  Friendship'^  Offering.  I  cannot  with  any  conscience  inflict  on 
you  any  answer  to  yoiur  observations,  even  were  I  bold  enough  to  differ 
from  them,  which  I  in  reality  do  not,  except  thus  far.  The  "Arion'' 
and  ^^Psammenitus^'  are,  of  course,  more  to  be  read  as  dramatic  than 
as  lyrical  poems,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  such  as  geutle« 
men  in  such  uncomfortable  situations  might  produce  at  a  shot^  not 
such  as  I,  with  two  spermaceti  candles  and  a  luxurious  armchair,  and 
other  agreeablenesses  of  the  kind,  about  me,  might  be  disposed  to  set 
down  as  intelligible  or  harmonious,  upon  mature  consideration.  As 
far  as  I  have  had  any  experience  of  mental  pain,  I  think  its  tendency 
is  to  render  intellectual  impressions  at  once  rapid,  distinct,  maierioi^ 
and  invchmtary ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  memory,  totally  disobedient 
to  its  helm,  totally  unable  to  recall  any  single  circumstance  at  com- 
mand, is  yet  in  wild  and  incontrollable  action,  dragging  up  mass  after 
mass  of  innumerable  images,  without  apparent  or  reasonable  connec- 
tion, pressing  them  heavily  and  ponderously  on  the  whole  heart  and 
mind  so  that  they  cannot  escape  from  them,  yet  flying  from  one  to 
another  with  the  wildest  rapidity,  and  placing  an  inconceivable  number 
before  the  mind  at  the  same  instant,  while  the  outward  senses  and 
inward  emotions  seem  to  change  places  with  each  other — all  emotions 
becoming  material  and  sugy^ing  material  impressions  of  darkness  or 

^  [It  was  opened  in  1845 :  see  Vol  IX.  p.  412  ».] 

'  [For  Mr.  Brown,  Raskin's  tutor  at  Christ  Church,  see  the  Introdaction  (above)*] 

»  [See  Vol.  IL  pp.  114,  186.] 
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weight  or  sound,  and  all  external  imprfessionb  mixuig  witii  these  and 
becoming  mistaken  for  them,  and  adding  to  their  oamse^— all  ittaairaate 
objects  becoming  endowed  with  a  strange  sympathy^  and  having  in- 
fluence like  living  things.  This  strange  confusion  of  the  fonetions  of 
the  intellect  and  senses  I  particularly  aimed  at  giving  in  the  ^^Psant- 
menitiis.'^  I  ought  to  have  succeeded,  for  it  was  written  as  a  telief  from 
considerable  mental  excitement.  But  whether  this,  which  I  have  felt, 
or  thought  I  felt,  be  one  of  the  general  truths  of  nature,  idth  which 
alone  ( we  should  work,  I  cannot  tell,  and  still  less  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  representing  even  this.  I  am  glad  that  Bourchier  is  going  on  with 
his  drawing,  but  I  should  rather  hear  that  he  had  met  with  difficulties 
than  that  he  had  not  (perspective  excepted).  Working  up  hill  is  the 
only  way  to  command  the  country.  Remember  me  to  him,  and  Sevan, 
and  White.^  I  convey  your  message  about  the  wine  to  my  father. 
With  renewed  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  so  much  of  your 
time,  and  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  best  wishes 
for  Mademoiselle,  in  which  my  father  and  mother  most  sincerely  join, 
believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours,      J.  Ruskih. 


.      To  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Beown 

[Feb.  12,  1842.«] 

My  dear  Sib,— ^I  should  have  replied  to  your  kind  letter  instatttly, 
but  codld  not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  which  of  my  books  I  should 
send.  I  have  never  coloured  mUch,  and  what  I  have  done,  chkily 
three  or  four  years  ago — the  results  of  which  premature  pi^ocess  I  indeed 
keep,  as  highly  valuable  when  I  want  a  little  humiliation,  or  amusement, 
but  which  I  am  most  thoroughly  ashamed  to  show  to  any  one  else. 
After  these,  in  the  same  book,  come  a  few  sketches,  which  you  saw 
vith  the  others,  at  Oxford,  in  the  olden  time,  and  which  are  a  little 
more  decent,  being  all  done,  as  far  as  they  go,  on  the  spot,  but  still 
far  too  bad  to  be  used  as  copies ;  and  after  these  there  are  one  o^  two, 
scraps  from  this  last  journey,  one  of  wbich^  the  view  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Cenis,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  little  use  in  giviikg  effects  of  rock 
and  turf.  It  is  absolutely  irue^  as  far  as  it  goes-^the  intl^se  golden 
brown  of  the  Alpine  moss,  and  green-blue  of  the  little  lake  (being 

1  tPapilfi  reading  with  Mr.  Brown.] 

'  [Rnskin,  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1841,  underwent  a  "cure" 
ftt  Leamington,  and  spent  the  aatumn  and  winter  of  1841-1842  in  reading  and 
drawing  at  home.  There  are  ''Letters  to  a  College  Friend"  covering  this  period. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  455-464.  In  April  1842  he  went  up  again  to  Oxford,  passed  his  final 
examination^  and  took  his  degree.  He  thsn  went  to  Switserland  with  his  parentis, 
Vol.  III.  p.  xxiii.    There  are  few  letters,  and  no  diary,  of  this  tour.] 
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pomHve  coktty  ift  the  water,  and  no  optical  effect)  being  tones  which 

it  k  utterly  ktpoasible  to  exaggerate.    The   snow  looks  too  near  for 

the  rest,  and  so  it  does  in  nature.    The  form  of  it  like  a  greyhound  at 

tfa»  shore  of  the  lake  is  very  ugly,  but  I  couldnH  help  ii>-*it  is  &ct, 

wkidi  was  what  I  wanted.    The  sketeh  of  Vesuvius,  which  my  mother 

fixed  in  upside  down,  looking  as  it  does  nearly  as  well  one  way  as  the 

other,  may  also  be  of  some  little  use,  as  it  was  all  done  at  once.     It  was 

a  mshiBg  endeavour  to  put  down  the  actual  effect,  as  it  appeared  for 

a  quariep  of  ai|  hour  one  clear,  wet,  windless  morning  in  February. 

The  wtiite  spots  lefk  by  the  brush  at  its  base  you  are  to  take  on  ctedit 

fep  ▼ilkgesw    Bad  as  these  are,  I  have  no  other  sketches  in  colour  by 

me,  not  having  used  colour  (or,  I  should  think,  more  than  three  hours 

altogetixev  on  my  whole  last  journey.     I  wish  I  could  send  some  of  my 

grey  sketches^  but  they  are  nearly  all  architectural,  and  in  wooden 

frames  which  do  not  admit  of  carriage.     I  wiU  send  the  book  of  colours 

OB  Monday,  and  pray  keep  it  till  I  cone  to  Oxford,  which  |  shall  do, 

I  hope,  at  degree  time-^^but  I  am  getting  desperately  frightened.     Yoi> 

know,  I  did  not  read  at  att  (eflbctively)  while  I  was  abroad,  and  it 

was  not  ny  fikuH,  neither.     I  sent  an  immense  box  of  books  to  meet. 

me  at  Rome;  apd  took  Mn«  ^ith  me  in  the  carriage,  but  I  found  my 

eyes  woidd  not  let  me  read  while  in  motion;  we  were  six  or  seven 

hours  a  day  on  the  road,  and  the  fatigue  and  excitement,  its  well  as 

what  I  thought  something  of  a  duty — ^noting  down  the  facts  I  had 

learned  in  the  qourse  of  the  d^y — altogether  prevented  ajiy  application 

in  the  evening.    I  got  to  Rome,  and  after  the  first  week  did  something 

regularly  till  the  fever  seized  me,  after  which   I   could  not  read  for 

three  or  four  weeks.      I  set  to  work  again  at   Naples,  and  was  just 

getting  into  something  like  appjitfatwn,  and  perfectly  well  remember 

certiain  bits  of  landscape  about  Capua  and  the  Falernian  hills,  by  close 

associations  with  parts  of  Matthiases   Greek  grammar,  th^  and  there 

learned,  and  }ust  as  I  was  settKng  to  something  like  work,  the  attack 

of  Mood  came  back  at  Albano,^  so  violently  that  I  hardly  dared  walk 

across  the  room  of  stoop  my  head  for  a  month  after  it.     I  got  very 

blue  upon  this,  and  gave  up^  everything.     I  must  have  wiitten  you  some 

of  my  plans,  I  think — how  I  would  live  in  Wales,  and  lie  on  the  gra8» 

att  day;  and  in  pursuance  of  these  sage  resolutions  I  was  going  into 

Wales  this  last  summep,  thinking  no  more  of  degree  than  of  dying — 

not  quite  so  much,  indeed — when  Jephson  caught  me  at  Leamington, 

and  put  me  so  far  to  rights  as  to  let  me  think  of  Oxford  again.     I 

have  since  then  been  reading  but  little,  and  that  not  hard — I  dare  not. 

1  [Sea  iVisCivtra,  ii.  §  6^  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  291).    The  attack  of  liivar  at  Rema 
is  not  meutioued  in  the  Autobiography.] 
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I  have  much  exercise  to  take,  and  cannot  read  by  candlelight  I  have 
forgotten,  I  find,  nearly  all  I  ever  knew,  and  find  it  desperately  laborious 
to  master  the  allusions  to  the  infinite  number  of  unheard-of  people  in 
Juvenal,  and  I  think  I  seem  to  know  less  Latin  every  day.  I  don^ 
know  my  four  books  one  bit  better  than  I  did  my  fourteen—I  have 
scraps  of  historical  and  ethical  knowledge  which  will  not  be  of  the 
least  use  to  me,  and  don't  know  things  of  necessity.  I  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  me  to  get  through  without  making  scMne  fatal 
mistake,  and  I  dont  know  what  to  do.  I  work  at  my  grammar,  but 
stopping  at  every  word  does  not  get  me  through  my  books.  I  have  no 
command  of  Latin  words,  and  don^  find  it  increase  though  I  write 
some  of  Terence  every  day*i-and  am  always  doubtful  of  genders,  and 
genitives  in  ium  and  ^m^  and  what  is  worse,  am  liable  to  forget  the 
most  common  things,  conjugations  of  verbs,  etc.,  which  I  really  do  know 
— ^for  a  minute  or  two— time  enough  to  appear  not  to  know  them.  I 
must  go  up — it  kills  me  with  hanging  over  me.  Besides,  I  have  no  right 
to  delay  longer  now  my  health  is  restored ;  but  I  am  getting  quite  ill 
about  it.  I  think  it  would  kill  my  father  outright  if  I  were  not  to 
pass;  he  has  no  conception  of  the  state  I  am  in,  and  I  donH  like 
to  hint  it  to  him. — ^Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

J.   RUBKIN. 

Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Brown  from  all  here.  Remember  me  to 
Sevan  and  White,  if  with  you. 

I  have  taken  ifischylus  for  Aristophanes— couldn't  get  on  with 
the  latter.^ 


To  a  Clekical  Friend  >  ..         ^,     ,^^^ 

DuoNy  Mt^  1842. 

.  .  .  And  so,  my  cool  fellow,  you  don^t  find  any  ^refreshment^ 
in  my  poems.  .  .  .  *' Refreshment,''  indeed!  Hadn't  you  better  try 
the  alehouse  over  the  way  next  time?  It  is  very  neat  of  you — after 
you  have  been  putting  your  clerical  steam  on,  and  preaching  half  the 

world  to  the  de (I  beg  pardon — what  was  I  going  to  say?)  and 

back  again — to  pull  up  at  Parnassus  expecting  to  find  a  new  station 
and  *^  refreshment "  rooms  fitted  up  there  for  your  especial  convenience 
— and  me  as  the  young  lady  behind  the  counter,  to  furnish  you  with 
a  bottle  of  ginger-pop.  .  •  • 

^  PThe  estrangement  from  Aristophanes  was.  however,  of  short  duration :  see 
Vol.  XXXV.  p.  610.] 

'  [Possibly  the  Rev.  Edward  Clayton  (for  whom,  see  VoL  I.  p.  liii.).  This  extract 
is  printed  from  **  The  Handwriting  of  John  Knekiu/'  by  J.  Holt  Schooliiig,  in  the 
Strand  MapaMine,  December  1896,  pp.  670-671.] 
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1843 

[On  his  retnru  from  Switzerland  in  1842^  Ruskiu  iet  himself  to  writing  the 
first  volnme  of  Modem  Painten,  which  wm  pablished  in  May  1843.  He  then  hegan 
work  npon  stady  for  the  second  volume ;  there  are  ^'  Letters  to  a  College  Friend " 
giving  some  aecoont  of  himself  at  this  time,  Vol.  I.  pp.  4d3-496.] 


To  George  Richmond^  r^^  18431 

Dear  Richmonj), — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  lMk>k  whdch  I  suppose 
you  meant,  and  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,  glance  at^  as  I 
oertainly  agree  in  most  of  the  opinions  it  expred^ea.  3ut^  remember^ 
whatever  conjectures,  or  more  than  conjectures,  lyeu-  may  make  in 
reading  it  respecting  the  author  are,  if  you  lovei  me,  to  be  kept 
altogether  to  yourself — ^not  because  I  should  dislike  to  be  supposed 
the  author  (for  I  think  it  a  mighty  clever  book) — ^but  because  i^y 
being  supposed  so  would  entirely  prevent  it  from  having  the  influence 
which  otherwise,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  it  might  have.  Farther, 
although  you  will  see  at  once  from  some  passages  that  I  have  .seen 
the  book  before  it  was  printed — and.  perhaps  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it — ^you  cannot  in  the  leaat  tell  how  much,  or  how  little. 
Perhaps  I  may  l|e  under  an  engagement  to  the  real  author  to  help 
to  keep  the  public  eye  off  him  by  taking  some  Of  the  discredit  myself, 
and  so  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  deny  it.  At  all  events  ^  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  hookas  being  read — which  it  most  certainly  will  not 
be  if  you  throw  it  on  my  shoulders.  Please  remember,  therefore,  that 
all  secrets  are  told  through  a  circle  of  best  friends.  The  author 
would  perhaps  be  glad  to  acknowledge  the  book  to  his  intimate 
friends,  if  in  so  doing  he  did  not  take  away  from  them  the  power 
of  saying  to  impertinent  questions  that  they  know  nothing  about  the 
matter*-which  answer  I  hope  you  will  make  to  all  inquirers,  without 
any  emphasis  on  the  "  know.*"  Farther,  I  should  be  glad  if  even  your 
suspidoiis  were  not  hinted,  unless  already  so,  even  to  your  brother ;  or 
if  already,  please  show  him  this  letter. 

I  hope  your  eyes  are  better;  pray  don^t  play  tricks  with  them,  nor 
work  too  much.    Just  consider  what  a  curse  upon  the  life  of  a  man 

^  rWith  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  publinhed  anonymously : 
see  Vol.  III.  n.  xxxi.,  where  a  passage  from  Ruskin's  diary  of  May  1843  is  given, 
noting  that  Richmond  had  no  idea  of  the  authorship.  For  Raskin's  friendship 
with  Richmond,  see  the  Introduction  (aboveX] 
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of  your  feelings  the  loss  of  sight  would  be.  Were  I  you,  I  should  go 
and  live  in  a  cottage  a  mile  or  two  from  town,  and  risk  nothing  for  the 
support  of  a  large  establishment.  I  beg  your  pardon,  however,  for 
speaking  thus — only  I  am  really  very  anxious  about  you,  and  so  are 
all  here. — With  compliments  to  Mrs.  Richmond  and  love  to  your 
brother,  ever  yours  affectionately,  J.  Ruskdt. 


To  George  Richmond  [1843?] 

My  dear  RiCHM0MD,--rSijiC9  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  looking 
very  carefully  over  the  portfolio  of  Blake^s  drawings,  and  I  have 
got  A^Tvous  about  showing  them  to  my  father  when  he  comes  home, 
in  ihe  mass.  H^'has  beep  very  good  to  ne— la(tely*^with  respect  to 
some  effiolrts  ^hich  i  desired  to  make  under  the  idea  that  Turner 
would  itot  bng  be'^ble  to  work^ — and  these  efforts  I  he  has  made  under 
nfy  frequent  assurances  that  I  should  never  be  so  captived  by  any 
oth^' man.  Now' I  am  uiMier  great  fear  that  when  h^  hears  of  my 
proseut  purchase,  it  wrH  mak^  him  lose  confidence  in  mo,  and  cause 
him  discomfort  which  I  wMi  I  coqld  avoid.  If,  therefore,  I  could 
diminish  the  quantity^  and  retain  a  &ys*  only  of  the  most  characteristic, 
I  should  be  glad. 

'  Now  1  feel  the  trngraefousness  of  saying  this  to  you,  but  yet  the 
purchase  was  so  thoroughly  of  my  own  seeking  and  determination, 
in  spite  of  all  you  could  say,  that  I  trust  you  will  not  see  the  smallest 
ground  for  ft&ding  fault  with  any  one  but  me.  I  thought  also  that  I 
should  have  hurt  your  feelings,  if  I  had  treated  directly  with  Hi^arth 
— otherwise  I  would  have  wished  not  to  trouble  you  on  the  subjeet; 
but  I  find  the  nervousness  increasing  upon  me«^not  that  I  think  less 
of  the  drawings  than  I  did,  but  tiiat  several  eircum«tanees  \m^  since 
taken  place,  whkh  you  diall  know  of  hereafter,  which  make  me  feel 
unwilling  to  ask  my  father  for  this  sum  at  psesent  to  be  so  spent. 
Now,  if  I  fnay  treat  with  Hogarth,  pray  do  not  gm  one  further 
thought  to  the  afiEur — the  purchase  was  entirely  and  %b  completely 
mine,  and  hd  for  ywk  I  should  probably  have  paid  15ft  instead  of 
100;  but  if  you  woidd  ratiier  that  I  should  not  speak  diveetly  to 
Hogarth,  I  wish  you  would  see  for  me  on  what  terms  he  would  either 
receive  back  the  portfolio,  and  also  fet  me  retain  ftmr  of  th«  Larger 
Drawings, — ^the  Horse,  Hhe  owls,  the  Newton,  and  the  Nebuchednenar 
five  including  the   Satan  and  Eve,  and  the  Goblin  Huntsman, 


1  [The  reference  is  probably  te  the  oommissions  which  Ruskin's  flither  allowed 
him  to  give  to  Tomer  in  1842  or  1843 :  see  Vel.  XUL  pp.  478-484.] 
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aad  StatrA  kft  the  Body  of  Harold.^  Eorgi^e  me  this.  I  do  assoee 
j€m.  1  love  tiK  meinory  of  your  friend,  and  I  shall  love  these  drawings 
and  nevier  part  with  them,  but  I  am  afraid  of  giving  pain  to  my 
fkfbm  My  h$fe  is  that  you  will  Uave  it  io  "iOL  to  twat  with  Hogarth 
set  onea^-but  I  Aought  you  would  have  felt  it  unkind.  I  think  it 
would  haw  been  wrong — ^taking  your  feelings  towards  Blake  into  con- 
stderatiou-^to  have  done  so  without  telling  you^ — ^Remember  me  most 
faithfully  to  Mrs.  Aichtnond,  and  faeheve  me,  my  dear  Richmond,  ever 
ino«t  vffsctidnately  yours,  J.  Rdskin.^ 


To  the  Rev,  W.  L.  Brown 

[27  i^ov.,  1843.] 

Mr  o£AE  SiB,< — I  am  sure  I  am  verymuch  obliged  to  the  wet  day 
An  pvoduriDg  me  another  letter.  I  think  you  would  wish  me  to 
answer  those  parts  of  it  which  appear  to  me  combatable^  and  there- 
fote  I  will  risk  the  infliction  of  more  bad  writing  upon  you,  though 
I  4un  sure  you  must  by  this  time  be  sufficiently  tired  of  hearing  the 
naaie  4)f 'my  favourite  artist  (I  wish,  by-the-bye,  I  could  pronounce  it"); 
but  I  want  so  much  to  have  you  <m  my  side  that  I  cannot  but  do 
aU  in  my  power,  as  you  admit  the  truth  of  my  principles,  to  prove 
the  truldi  of  their  application*  •  .  .^ 

Now,  «s  regards  Turner,  I  should  like  to  see  the  points  in  which 
j^ou  feel  falseness  of  perspective.^  I  will  not  say  he  is  immaculate,  but 
wherevw  he  errs,  1]^  errs,  I  think,  not  palpably---K:^a»n/y  not  in 
igmnranoe— but  to  obtain  .some  particular  grace  or  harmony  of  line, 
in  places  where  he  thinks  the  error  will  not  be  detected.  Now,  the 
old  masters  err  in  pure,  hi^less  ignosance.  Claude  draws  a  pillar  so — 
I  can^t  draw  it  bad  ^enough — and  a  square  tower  so  .[i^o^^  sketches]. 
Mois  rCimpGfrU.  :Perspeotive  is  mere  spellings  not  to  be  talked  of  in 
"^estions  of  art. 

I   think   wben  you  see  the  second   part  of  Modem  Painters  you 

^  [At  sofne  kter  dste  or  dates  Rnskin  disposed  of  bis  dvawings  by  VTilUam 
Blake^  In  Gikhrisfe's  L^^  laem  ed.  (1880),  voL  i.  p.  64,  be  is  meotioeed  as  owning 
the  ortginal  sketch  of  the  design  called  '*  Let  Loose  the  Doge  of  War."] 

'  [A  subseqsent  note  shows  that  the  matter  was  arranged : — 

"Dear  Richmond,— Best  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  T  have  spoken  to 
Ifogttrth,  wbo  says  be  will  think  ovier  it,  and  arrange  it  to  my  satisibctioii. 
After  I  hear  his  proposale  I  will  laake  mine.  Remember  me  to  Mis.  Rich- 
mond, Mary,  and  Julia.— £ver  most  affectionately  yours,     J.  Ruskin.*'] 

'  [For  Raskin's  peculiar  pronunciation,  see  Vol;  XX.  p.  'x^v.l 

*  [The  omitted  nassage  refers  to  an  unprinted  play  by  Mr.  Brown  which  ksd 
been  sent  for  Rnskm's  criticism.! 

•  tStee  Vol.  III.  p.  607  for  the  passage  in  Modem  Painters  which  Mr.  BroMn 
presumably  had  criticised.] 
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will  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  importance  therein  given  to  **  unity  ^ 
as  a  sine  qui  non  in  art.^  But  you  know  unity  does  not  mean 
^^ singleness*"  of  object,  but  binding  together  of  objects,  and  I  beliere 
I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  no  man  ever  possessed  this  great  quality 
in  a  higher  d^ree  than  my  favourite;  nevertheless,  there  are  cases 
in  which  unity  will  destroy  particular  impressions  at  which  he  is 
aiming,  and  then,  in  some  degree,  he  abandons  it.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  impressions  an  end  of  art,  and  choosing  subjects 
for  example,  like  the  view  of  Edinburgh  you  name,'  I  think  it  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  habit  of  the  artist  to  regard  his  works  not  as  indivi- 
dually perfect,  but  as,  each,  part  of  a  great  system — ^iUustrative  of  each 
other.  If  a  man  is  working  for  ideal  beauty,  and  desirous  of  making  a 
particular  picture  as  charming  as  possible,  he  should  get  to  work  as 
Claude  does:  take  some  rocks,  and  some  water,  and  some  trees,  and 
some  houses — there  must  be  some  of  all — and  put  them  together,  with 
one  tree  very  principal  and  one  piece  of  water  very  principal,  and 
a  very  calm  sky,  and  everything  else  rather  dark  than  otherwise, 
etc.,  etc.;  the  recipe  is  as  straightforward  and  simple  as  can  be,  and 
the  result  certain,  provided  the  power  of  manipulation  be  tolerable. 
But  this  is  not  what  nature  does.  Nature  always  has  some  parti- 
cular lesson,  some  particular  character,  to  impress  and  exhibit — she 
never  makes  oUa  podridas.  In  one  place  she  exhibits  rock  character, 
in  another  tree  character,  in  another  pastoral  character,  and  all  her 
details  are  thrown  in  with  reference  to  tiie  particular  influence  or  spirit 
of  the  place.  Now,  Turner  takes  it  for  granted  that  more  is  to 
be  learned  by  taking  her  lessons  individually  and  working  out  their 
separate  intents,  and  thus  bringing  together  a  mass  of  various  impres- 
sions which  may  all  work  together  as  a  great  whole,  fully  detailed  in 
each  part,  than  by  cooking  up  his  information  in  the  sort  of  **potage 
universelle^  of  Claude;  or  ratiier — ^for  this  is  paying  Claude  too  high  a 
compliment — he  conceives  it  to  be  more  fitting  for  man  to  receive  all 
nature^s  lessons — ^those  which  he  likes,  and  those  which  he  doesn^t — 
than  to  choose  for  himself  and  repeat  one  for  ever.  Now,  I  am  aware 
of  nothing  in  nature  which  Turner  has  not  earnestly  painted.  Nothing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  either  been  rejected  by  him  as  too 
little  or  shrunk  from  as  too  great.  He  has  made  a  most  careful  study 
(it  is  in  the  Liber  Studiorum)  of  cocks  and  hens  on  a  dunghill,'  of 
dock  leaves  in  a  ditch,  of  broken  stones  by  the  roadside,  of  pollard 

^  [See  ch.  vi.  of  section  L  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Pointers:  Vol.  IV. 

pp.  92  seq.] 

<  rrhe  view  of  Edinburgh  engraved  m  an  illustration  of  Scott's  Poems,] 

*  [In  the   Plate  called  ''A  Farm  Yard":   compare  Modem   Painters,  vol.  i. 

<Vol.  III.  p.  236).] 
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willows,  of  every  tree  or  bush  that  grows  in  England,  France,  or  Italy ; 
of  every  kind  of  rock,  of  lakes,  torrents,  reedy  rivers — ^the  Thames  at 
Putney,  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  the  river  by  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Richmond  Hill,  and  Mount  Etna,  the  chimneys  at 
Dudley,  and  Mount  Vesuvius;  sea  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  Atlantic — ^muddy,  clear,  calm,  disturbed,  or  in  the 
fury  of  the  wildest  tempest.  You  cannot  name  any  element,  object,  or 
effect — ^you  can  name  no  time,  no  season,  no  incident  of  weather — of 
which  I  cannot  name  you  a  study,  not  accidentally  or  incidentally  made, 
but  earmithfy  and  with  reference  to  iUelf  alone,  and  most  laboriously. 
Hence  you  are  not  to  think  whether  such  and  such  a  subject  was 
adapted  for  a  picture,  but  whether  any  good  is  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
whether  there  is  any  meaning  in  it,  whether  it  has  any  bearing  on 
his  great  system;  and  if  so,  there  you  are  to  look  for  the  power  of 
the  artist  in  making  this  unpromising  but  necessary  part  of  his  system 
as  beautiful  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  capable  of  being.  Farther^ 
you  are  to  look  upon  Turner  as  distinguished  from  the  common  painter 
of  familiar  objects  by  his  doing  it  only  as  part  of  a  system.  Thour 
sands  of  Dutch  painters  paint  cocks  and  hens,  but  they  do  so  habitu- 
ally, and  as  cock  and  hen  painters.  Turner  does  so  once — once  only — 
in  order  that  he  may  know  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  secure  any 
good,  or  any  knowledge,  or  any  lesson  whatever,  which  there  may  be 
in  the  forms  of  the  birds. 

So  in  the  view  of  Edinburgh  he  desires  to  give  you,  not  an  ideal 
scene,  not  a  pleasant  scene,  but  a  Scotch  scene.  He  wants  to  make 
you  feel  that  it  is  scattered,  uncomfortable,  vast,  and  windy.  If  he 
had  not  scattered  his  sheep  all  over  the  hill,  the  size  of  it  would  not 
have  been  expressed;  or  if  he  had  grouped  them  in  a  line,  the  com- 
fortless, open,  exposed  character  of  the  scene  would  have  been  lost. 
Nay,  little  as  you  may  feel  it,  these  very  sheep  secure  a  species  of 
unity.  Conceal  them,  and  you  will  find  that  the  dark  hill  separates 
from  the  rest  of  the  picture,  as  a  moon-shaped  mass,  of  which  the 
edge  is  unbroken.  Put  on  the  sheep  again,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  hill  becomes  united  (or  confused,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so)  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture. 

I  think  that  whatever  is  worth  contemplating  in  nature,  and  can 
be  contemplated  without  pain,  is  a  good  subject  for  the  artist,  and 
that  his  powers  may,  and  ought  to  be,  exhibited  upon  it — ^powers  of 
taming  all  he  touches  to  gold — but  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  ought  to  devote  himself  to  weaving  out  of  the  stores  of  his 
accumulated  knowledge,  the  ideal  pictures  which  common  artists  fancy 
they  can  produce  when  they  are  just  fledged.     Until  he  is  forty,  an 
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iarttA  dUght  to  paint  everything  with  intent  to  learn  it;  aflier  fbrt}% 
with  ^fitent  to  teaeh  it  All  this,  however,  is  so  far  matter  of  taste 
tad  opihion.  Not  so  the  question  of  colour.  It  is  found  invariably 
that  yoting  and  inexperienced  artists  use  their  colours  pire^  and  yet 
never  tnake  their  pictures  look  bright — they  only  look  raw.  Experienced 
Urtists  and  masters  of  colour  use  their  colours  deady  and  yet  their 
effect  is  dazzling.  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  using  cobalt  off  the 
cake,  tad  yet  I  never  can  get  my  skies  to  look  blue.  Turner  will 
tnaire  a  sky  look  bright  which  is  painted  with  grey,  yellow,  and  black 
in  it.  There  is  another  kind  of  fine  colouring  wUch  is  dependent  on 
the  hthnMy  of  the  blue,  and  its  qualities  of  transpai-ency  and  depth. 
Tliis'is  Titian^s  quality^  but  even  he  cannot  use  colour  pure  except  in 
sthaH  spaces,  or  vety  dark.  Deep  crimsons  and  blues,  provided  they 
ate  transparent,  never  look  raw^^the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  them*. 
Biit  in  landscape  where  every  hue  is  pale,  the  power  of  a  colourist 
and  the  excellence  of  a  picture  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  vividhess 
of  the  effect  gtoiined  with  dim  and  mixed  colour.  Try:  one  ol  our 
common  and  ignorant  landscape  painters  will  paint  a  distance  in  pure 
cobalt,  and  not  make  it  look  blue;  Turner  will  make  it  look  deep 
blue  wilSi  ibur  hairVbreadths  *of  colour.  Every  painter  will  assure  you 
of  this  being  an  attainment  only  of  consummate  art^— it  is  right 
because  it  is  tiature.  Disrtances,  when  you  look  at  them,  ai%  not  made 
up  of  blue  in  parts— they  are  blue  only  in  effect. 


1844 

[tn  'Ms  fitLt  Iftttikin  went  with  his  }Mir«ntB  to  Switzerland  (Vol.  IV.  p.  Jtxiu), 
%od  on  his  return  continued  hit  studies  at  home.  Some  letters  to  Samuel  Prout, 
Osborne  Gordon,  and  Liddell,  belonging  to  1844,  are  given  in  Vol.  III.  pp,  6f>2- 
C(76;  and  a  series  to  Kdmund  Oldfield^  on  FVench  painted  windows^  in  vol.  XI L 
fp.  435-446.] 

To  his  Fath£r 

Denmark  Hill^  Saturday — two  o'clock  [Aprii  2^8,  1844]. 

My  DEAaEST  Fatheu, — I  have  not  time  for  a  letter,  as  I  have  been 
in  town  till  now,  and  want  to  get  a  little  work  [done] — but  1  may  just 
tell  you  what  I  have  been  about.  At  Sir  R.  I.'s^  there  were:  1st, 
Mr.  Kogers;  2nd,  Lord  Northampton;  3rd,  Lord  Arundel;  4th,  Lord 

*  fSlr  Robert  Harry  Inriis  (1786-1855),  M.P.  for  Oxford  Univewity  1859-1854 ; 
pi^sidebt  of  the  Literary  Club ;  antiquary  of  the  Royal  Academy.  For  Ruskiu's 
acquaintance  with  him,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  xL\v.  n.  ;  Vol.*  XIV.  p.  18.] 
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M&hon;  Mh,  R.  M.  Milnes;  Gtiij  7th,  and  8th,  two  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  ooold  not  catch  and  a  lady;  and  9th,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  the 
North  Sea  man.  Monckton  Milnes  sat  next  me,  and  talked  away  most 
pleasantly,  asking  me  to  come  and  see  him ;  of  course  I  gave  him  my 
own  card,  and  as  I  was  writing  the  address  on  it,  Rogers  called  to 
Milnes  over  the  table.  Sir  B.  said  to  Milnes,  **Mr.  Rogers  is  speak- 
ing to  you,^^  and  Rogers  said  in  his  dry  voice,  **  Ask  him  for^r-an^thei.'" 
Milnes  gave  him  the  one  I  had  written,  and  I  replaced  it.  AfteiH 
wards  in  the  passage,  Rogers  came  up  to  me  and  took  my  arm  most 
kindly.  **I  don't  consider  that  you  and  I  have  mei  to-day^ — (he  had 
been  on  the  other  side  and  near  tiie  other  end  of  the  table) — ^  will  you 
come  and  breakfast  with  me-«-*Tuesday  at  10?^  Of  course  I  expressed 
my  gratitude,  and  then  Lord  Northampton  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  his  soir^  this  evening,  saying  he  would  send  me  cards  far 
the  other  nights.  I  said  I  could  go,  though  I  don't  like  soir^,  but  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  vexed  if  I  had  refused. 

Then  I  went  to  Hopkinson's.^  I  saw  the  carriage  which  is  precisely 
what  I  want;  but  he  wants  £55  for  the  six  months,  which  is  certainly 
too  much,  especially  as  the  inside  is  very  shabby.  This  would  be  an 
advantage  in  another  way — ^for  drawback.  I  said  I  would  write  to 
you  and  let  him  know,  but  perhaps  if  you  have  time  you  would  kindly 
write  and  tell  him  what  you  think  about  it.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ask 
somewhere  else. 

FSray  take  care  of  yourself  this  bitter  weather;  my  hands  are  cold^ 
so  that  I  write  worse  than  usual. 


To  Samuel  Rooers^ 

Denmark  Hill,  Cambkrwbll,  4ih  May  [1844} 
My  dsab  Mb.  Rqgers, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  you 
gave  yesterday,  .  .  .  yet,  to  such  extravagance  men^s  thoughts  can 
reach,  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  quite  happy  unless  you  permit  me  to 
express  my  sense  of  your  kindness  to  you  here  under  my  father^s  root 
Alas !  we  have  not  even  the  upland  lawn,  far  less  the  cliff  with  foliage 
hung^  or  wizard  stream ;  •  but  we  have  the  spring  around  us,  we  have 

^  (The  carriage-maker  in  Long  Acre :  see  Praterita^  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  109.] 
*  iFcom  BogerM  and  his  OantmnporarUSf  by  P.  W,  Claydeiv  1809^  voL  iL  pp.  dOI^ 
^2.    Eeprinted  in  Igdrasii,  March  1890^  vol.  i.  p.  83.  and  thence  io  Bu$kiniana, 
part  i.,  1890,  p.  S.     For  Raskin's  acquaintnnce  with  Rogers^  see  the  Introduction 
(aboye).] 

'  [''  Its  upland-lawns  and  cliffs  with  fbliage  huiig» 
Its  wizard-stream,  nor  nameless,  nor  ensung." 

An  EpiHie  to  a  Friend,  33-34$] 
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a  field  all  over  daisies,  and  chestnuts  all  over  spires  of  white,  and  a 
sky  all  over  blue.  Will  you  not  come  some  afternoon,  and  stay  and 
dine  with  us?  I  do  think  it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  see  how 
happy  my  father  would  be,  and  to  feel,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  feel, 
how  truly  and  entirely  we  both  honour  you  with  the  best  part  of  our 
hearts,  such  as  it  is.  And  for  the  rest,  I  am  not  afraid,  even  after 
so  late  a  visit  to  St.  Jameses  Place,  to  show  you  one  or  two  of  our 
Turners,  and  I  have  some  daguerreotypes  of  your  dear,  fair  Florence, 
which  have  in  them  all  but  the  cicadas  among  the  olive  leaves — ^yes, 
and  some  of  the  deep  sea  too,  ''in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets,^ ^ 
which  are  as  much  verity  as  the  verity  of  it  is  a  dream.  Will  you 
not  come?  I  have  no  farther  plea,  Uiough  I  feel  sadly  inclined  to 
vain  repetition.  Do  come,  and  I  will  thank  you  better  than  I  can 
beg  of  you. — ^Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Rogers,  believe  me,  yours  gratefully 
and  respectfully,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  George  RicmioND 

Paris,  Aug.  \Zth  [1844]. 

Dbae  Richmond, — If  I  have  not  written  to  you  before,  it  is  because 
I  had  too  much  to  talk  to  you  about — and  because,  as  I  have  been  on 
the  hills  some  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  very  least,  I  did  not  choose  to 
inflict  drowsiness  upon  you  in  the  evenings,  when,  if  I  lifted  a  pen, 
the  lines  used  to  entangle  each  other,  and  every  sentiment  terminated 
in  a  blot.  Nor  am  I  about  now  to  attempt  telling  you  what  I  have 
been  discovering — especially  as  in  this  garret  at  Meurice's,  the  memory 
of  snow  and  gremite  makes  me  testy ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will 
not  think  it  a  trespass  on  your  kindness,  if  I  ask  you  not  to  let  me 
leave  Paris  with  any  of  your  favourite  pictures  unnoticed.  I  have  only 
a  week,  and  how  can  I  find  out  things  in  such  time  ?  If  you  would 
note  for  me  any  works  which  you  think  it  likely  I  should  miss  by 
myself,  and  which  you  love,  especially  of  the  Italian  early  schools, 
I  shall  reserve  the  best  two  days  for  them.  I  come  here,  merely 
for  pictures  "—everything  in  the  streets  is  much  as  I  left  it  nine 
years  ago. 

We  hope  to  get  home  on  the  24th,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  to  see 
you  before  you  leave  for  the  Continent.  I  suppose  you  will  take  your 
usual  constitutional.  Oh,  if  you  would  but  go  to  the  Monte  Rosa, 
where  I  have  been  half  starved.    Glorious !    I  had  a  happy  day  or  two 

'  rSee  Rogers's  Itaiif  (''Venlee/  line  2).] 

*  [For  Raskin's  Notes  on  the  Loavre,  made  in  1844,  see  Vol.  XII.  pn.  449- 
466.]  ^^ 
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on  the  Lago  Maggiore  among  the  vine-leaves  and  cicadas.  I  want  to 
go  to  Italy  again — I  want  to  go  everywhere  at  any  time,  and  be  in 
twenty  places  at  once.  All  that  I  do  in  Switzerland  only  opens  a 
thousand  new  fields  to  me,  and  I  have  more  to  see  now  than  when 
I  went. 

I  believe  they  are  begmning  to  set  the  house  in  order  at  Denmark 
HilL  Would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  allow  Mr.  Foord  to  call  in 
York  Place  for  the  Turner^  on  Monday  next,  the  19th?  or  if  any  other 
day  would  suit  you  better,  could  you  just  send  him  a  single  line?  I 
suppose  you  are  tired  of  it  by  this  time — but  it  held  its  own?  I 
would  have  left  it  till  we  retunied,  but  I  believe  they  are  going  over 
all  the  pictures,  and  it  would  be  better  if  you  can  spare  it,  to  get  it 
placed  with  the  others. 

I  have  not  been  drawing,  except  three  disgusting  attempts  at  study. 
I  took  the  Alpme  rose  foreground  fairly  by  the  leaves,'  but  it  wouldn't 
do.  Infinity  multiplied  into  infinity — what  can  white  lead  or  black 
lead  do  with  it? 

What  is  Tom  about?  I  beg  his  pardon,  but  I  don^t  like  to  call 
him  Mr.  T.  Give  him  all  our  kind  regards,  and  take  "^em.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Ridimond  and  your  family  are  well. — ^Ever  believe  me,  sincerely 
and  affectaonately  yours,  J.  Buskin. 

Send  me,  if  you  have  time,  a  short  note  to  Meurice's  naming  what 
ought  to  be  named.    Please  write  if  you  can  instantiy. 


1845 

[In  1845  Raskin  took  hit  first  foreign  tear  without  his  parents,  and  letters 
tberelbrs  are  namerons.  Many  of  them,  with  extracts  from  his  diaries,  are  given 
in  VoL  IV. :  see  ita  list  of  Contents,  pp.  xiv.-xvi.] 


To  Hknby  Aclakd 

[Feb.,  1845.] 

...  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Richmond  sajring  he 
is  going  to  dine  with  me,  but  that  Ids  eyes  are  so  weak  he  is  obliged 
to  use  another^s  hand.  This  is  very  bad — all  owing  to  his  sitting  up 
at  night,  I  imagine,  added  to  hii  day^s  work,  which  alone  would  blind 
me.    I  cannot  draw  delicate  things  more  than  two  hours  a  day.    I 

^  r^The  Grand  Canal"  or  "< Slavers"  (see  YoL  Xm.  pp.  006,  005).] 
*  frhis  water-colour  drawing  (12x19}  in.)  of  a  Mountain-side  witii  Pines  and 
Alpine  Rose  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  lUlph  Brocklebank.] 
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suppose  he  has  six  or  seven  at  least,  stippling  on  white  papfl]*«<*^t  leaslt 
I  know  I  always  find  others  with  him>  go  when  I  will. 

I  met  Jelf  ^  a  day  or  two  ago  looking  unsatisftu^tory.  He  asked 
me  which  way  I  was  going  to  vote  on  the  13th.  I  said  I  didn^t  know 
anything  about  the  ISth,  what  was  the  matter?  I  wish  you  had  seen: 
Jelf  open  his  eyes.  He  proceeded  to  open  mine  with  much  indignation, 
which  didn^t  abate  wh^d  I  said  I  didn^t  know  anything  about  Mr- 
Ward  or  his  book,  but  that  they  might  strip  his  gomn  over  his  ears 
as  soon  as  they  liked  for  anything  I  caved,  it  couldn't  do  any  harm*. 
I  gofc  up  the  article  in  the  Quarierif/  about  him ;  >  his  hook  seems  to* 
be  very  much  like  Modem  Pamierg-^pienty  of  hard  words  and  not 
much  reasoning.  It  is  the  plague  of  these  people  that  one  neyer  con 
get  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  they  are  nut  within  nut,  and  a  maggot 
inside.  I  quarrelled  with  Clayton,  as  I  told  you,  about  bis  good 
works,  and  all  that  I  ccm  get  out  of  him  is  liiat  *^he  doesn^  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  answer  anything  in  my  last.^ 


To  Samuel  RoGEEs*  [March,  im^l 

Mt  bbah  Sib, — You  must  not  think  that  my  not  hfl;vmg  called 
since  the  delightful  morning  I  passed  at  your  house,  is  owing  to  want 
either  of  gratitude  or  respect.  Had  I  felt  less  of  either,  I  might  have 
attempted  to  trouble  you  oftener. 

Yet  1  wished  to  see  you  to-day,  both  because  I  shall  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  until  I  return  from 
Italy,  and  because  I  thought  it  possible  you  might  devise  some  means 
of  making  me  useful  to  you  there.  I  shall  of  com*se  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  when  I  return,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  so 
late  in  the  season  that  I  cannot  hope  to  see  you  again  until  next  year. 

I  cannot  set  off  for  Italy  without  thanking  you  again  and  again 
for  all  that,  before  I  knew  you,  I  had  learned  from  you,  and  you 
know  not  how  much  (of  that.  little  I  know)  it  is,  and  for  all  that  you 
^rsi  taught  me  to  feel  in  the  places  I  am  going  to. — Believe  me, 
therefore,  ever  as  gratefully  as  respectfully  yours,,  J.  Rvskik. 

»  [Richard  Waiiam  Jelf  (1T98-1871),  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
OABon  of  Christ  Church.] 

*  [A  review  of  W.  G.  Ward's  The  Ideal  qf  a  Chrietian  Church  cenMered  in 
Comparieon  with  Existing  Practice  (1844),  in  the  Quarterly  Review  fbr  December  1844, 
vol.  75,  p.  149.  Ward  was  on  Febmaiy  19  removed  from  his  degree  at  Oscford  fi»r 
heresy  J 

*  [From  Rogers  and  his  Contemporarily  by  P.  W.  Ckyden,  1869,  vol.  14.  pp.  d02- 
d03^  Reprinted  in  IgdrasH,  March  1890^  vol.  i.  p.  84,  and  thenoe  in  RaskkUana, 
part  1.,  1890,  p.  5.] 
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To  his  Father 

CONFLAdB  or  ALBBurvnjiE^  Tit«$day  Evmiing,  \6th  April,  1846. 
I  have  had  such  another  glorious  drive  to-day — ^as  nev«r  was!-^by 
the  alkore  of  the  lake  of  Annecy.  Such  a  lovely  shore-*^l  walnuts  and 
chestnuts^  with  ivy  up  the  trunks  and  primrosies  and  cowslips  all  over 
the  roots,  and.  sweet  winding  Bhiglish-like  lanes  all  about  and  among 
them,  with  bits  of  wooden  farms  and  cottages  here  and  th«:e,  all 
covered  over  with  trellises  for  vines,  as  welt  as  some  of  the  road,  and 
even  of  idie  lake ;  for  they  actually  build  their  txellises  far  out  into  or 
over  the  water,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  vinous  boat-house,  and  the 
Baeadows  slope  np  in  the  softest  possible  curves  to  the  crags,  steeper 
and  steeper  until  out  comes  the  rock,  and  up  go  the  mountains  six  or 
seven  htmdted  foet.  You  must  positively  come  here  next  summer,  I 
couldn^t  start  till  half-past  eleven  this  morning,  owing  to  continued  rain ; 
but  it  cleared  up  then,  and  has  been  getting  better  ever  sincew  When 
we  had  got  to  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Annecy,  we  came  as  usual  t»  a 
marshy  bit,  and  then  the  valleys,  though  very  grand,  got  comparatively 
ugly,  the  debris  sort  of  thing  you  do  not  like,  and  their  character  in* 
creased  upon  us  aJl  the  way  here,  so  that  as  I  drove  into  the  town, 
I  called  out  to  Geoi^e  ^  it  was  a  nasty  place  and  I  wouIdn^t  stop,  but 
would  go  on  to  Montmdlian.  Very  luckily,  I  happened  to  be  mighty 
hungry,  so  I  ordered  the  horses  to  be  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  ran  into  the  inn  to  get  a  diop.  It  was  a  nasty-looking  place 
enough,  all  smoke  and  bustle  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  was  congratulating 
myself  on  having  determined^  to  go  on,  when  they  brought  up  a  dish  of 
rifs  de  veau  with  truffles,  wldch  I  liked  the  look  of  exceedingly.  While 
I  was  discussing  tiiis,  the  waiter  said  something  about  a  pretty  view  at 
the  end  of  their  garden.  I  finished  the  sweetbread,  paid  for  it,  ordeied 
the  horses,  and  went  out  to  look.  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  got 
across  a  bridge,  got  a  glance  down  the  valley  of  the  Is^e  from  the 
etber  end  of  it,  ran  back  full  speed  to  the  inn,  asked  if  their  beds 
were  dry,  and  established  myself  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  the 
weather  he  fine*  BtesungB  on  the  m  dB  veau ;  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
it,  I  should  have  lost  the  finest  valley  view  I  ever  saw.  You  eannot 
conceive  the  effect  of  the  magnificent  limestone  ranges  which  bovder 
td^e  valley  of  the  Lsere,  loaded  as  they  are  fathoms  deqi  with  the 
winter  snowi,  so  that  the  aerial  qualities  of  great  Alps  aire  given  to  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  lower  mountains,  and,  the,  old  town  of  Condense 
all  towers  and  crags,  comes  in  exactly  where  it  ought,  in  glorious  ruin. 
{N.B. — ^The  most  miserable  wreck  of  a  town  I  know — ^mighty  fine  in 

^  [Roskin's  servant:  see  VoL  lY.  p^  3aiv.] 
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distant  e£fect,  but  Heaven  pity  all  who  live  in  it.)  Conflans  uaed  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  the  district,  but  it  is  now  utterly  gone  to  decay,  and 
the  town  in  which  I  am  lodging,  Albertville  (formerly  PHopital),  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  has  taken  all  the  blood  out  of  it.  lliere 
28  a  deserted  ch&teau  at  Conflans,  which  will  come  into  my  study  to* 
morrow ;  its  master  has  just  married  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  when 
young  kept  the  poste  at  Chamb^ry,  and  got  turned  out  for  imposing 
on  travellers;  he  became  a  soldier,  went  to  India  (this  is  the  waiter^s 
story),  got  to  be  captain  and  colonel,  allied  himself  in  some  way  with 
one  of  the  rajahs,  betrayed  him  to  the  English,  got  a  great  part  of 
bis  fortune,  returned,  and  built  a  street  and  a  chfiteau  and  a  fountain 
at  Chambery,  and  marries  his  daughter  to  the  young  lord  of  this 
castle  at  Conflans. 

(Albebtville,  Wednesday  evening.)  I  have  been  drawing  all  day  at 
Conflans,  in  lovely  weather.  I  sent  George  into  the  town  to  look  at 
it.  He  walked  all  through  it,  and  came  back  in  great  wonder  and 
disgust,  saying  he  had  met  just  six  living  creatures  in  the  town — ^two 
dogs,  three  children,  and  a  man  out  of  his  mind !  I  have  been  sitting 
all  day  with  my  back  against  a  wall,  and  have  got  a  pretty  view 
certainly,  one  which  I  believe  I  shall  like  exceedingly  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  the  place  is  so  lovely  that  one  is  disgusted  with  all  one  does  on 
the  spot  The  vines  must  be  exquisitely  lovely  here  in  their  season; 
one  great  big  rock  like  Bowder-stone,^  covered  all  over  with  a  trellis, 
as  your  lodge  is,  for  the  sake  of  its  heat.  Only  they  let  the  grass 
grow  in  their  very  vineyards.  .  .  ? 

I  am  off  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  hope  to  post  this  letter  at 
Grenoble.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  postillions  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment, for  nobody  here  knows  the  distance  to  anywhere.  I  gathered 
some  hawthorn  to-day,  and  almond  blossom.  Heard  the  cuckoo,  and 
lay  on  some  mossy  rocks  till  after  sunset  without  being  cold,  besides 
sitting  out  all  day.    So  I  consider  the  summer  begun. 

A  heavenly  moonlight  to-night,  with  only  half  a  moon.  All  the 
snowy  mountidns  as  clear  as  by  day.  I  forgot,  didn^t  I?  to  answer 
about  the  money ;  you  gave  me  sixty  pounds  to  start  with«  I  have  clear 
accounts  of  all.  The  sixty  pounds  will,  I  believe,  be  just  worked  out 
to-morrow  night :  ten  went,  all  but  half-a-crown,  before  I  got  to  Calais, 

(Gbemoble,  half'past  four.)  Delicious  drive  again;  most  perfect 
vine  country,  houses  now  completely  Italian;  cows  all  over  the  fields, 
vines  in  trellises  above,  exquisite  mountain  forms ;  if  you  have  got  the 

>  rin  Borrowdale.] 

'  [The  passage  here  omitted^  describing  the  '^  vicious-looking  population,"  has 
been  printed  as  a  note  to  Ruskk's  poem  on  them:  VoL  II.  p.         " 
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LXber  StudioTum  from  Turner,  you  will  find  a  most  accurate  study  of 
the  plains  and  mountains  as  you  approach.^  The  Grande  Chartreuse 
mountain  all  orer  snow ;  shan^t  go.  George  says  this  place  is  a  regular 
old  rookery ;  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  town,  certainly,  and  the  **  Hotel 
des  Ambassadeurs^  mighty  queer.  OfF  to-morrow  early  for  Gap.  Just 
time  for  these  few  words:  table  d^ote  at  five,  not  washed  yet;  post 
at  six;  excuse  blotchy  seal. 


To  his  Father 

LuocAy  Saturday  Evening^  May  Qrd  ['45]. 

I  sent  out  in  a  hurry  to  the  post  office  on  my  arrival  here,  in 
hopes  that  I  might  have  a  notice  of  your  having  received  my  Albert- 
ville  and  Grenoble  letters,  but  I  find  only  the  duplicate  of  the  Grenoa 
one:  this  keeps  me  a  little  anxious,  for  fear  my  mother  should  have 
got  a  notice  from  Annecy  of  my  detained  letter,  and  tormented  herself 
ill  or  something.    However,  it  is  no  use  fidgeting  myself,  as  well  as  you. 

I  am  in  glorious  quiet  quarters  in  this  comfortable  house,^  and  at  last 
settled  to  something  like  rest.  I  pushed  on  here  to-day,  not  because 
I  found  nothing  either  at  Magra  and  Carrara,  but  because  I  found 
too  much.  I  can^t  recollect  when  we  were  there  before,  visiting  the 
church  at  Carrara :  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  perfect  gem  of  Italian  Gothic, 
covered  with  twelfth-century  sculpture  of  the  most  glorious  richness 
and  interest,  and  containing  two  early  statues  of  the  Madonna,  which 
gave  me  exceeding  pleasure;  besides  Roman  sculptures  innumerable 
built  into  walls  and  altars.  At  Sarzana,  or  near  it,  there  is  a  won^ 
derful  fortress  of  the  Visconti,  full  of  subject;  there  are  castles  on 
every  peak  round  the  Magra  valley;  the  church  at  Sarzana  is  most 
interesting,  and  the  mountain  scenery  so  exquisite  about  Carrara  that 
I  saw  at  •noe,  if  I  began  stopping  at  all,  I  might  stop  all  May.  So 
I  broke  through  all,  with  many  vows  of  return,  and  here  I  am  among 
the  Fra  Bartolommeos  with  every  conceivable  object  of  interest  or 
beauty  close  at  hand,  delicious  air,  and  everything  as  I  would  have 
it  (except  that  the  marble  post  has  fallen  off  one  of  the  tombs  of  San 
Romano  since  I  was  here).  When  I  shall  get  away  I  cannot  tell.  I 
shall  go  first  to  Pisa,  and  then  by  Fistoja  to  Florence.  Pistoja  is 
ah  important  town,  and  far  better  for  sleeping  at  than  Empoli. 

You  cannot  conceive  what  a  divine  country  this  is  just  now.    The 

>  rrhe  Plate  called  by  Tamer  ''Chain  of  Alps  from  Grenoble  to  Chamberi." 
The  drawing  for  it  is  No.  479  in  the  National  Gallery:  for  a  note  on  it^  see 
VoL  in.  p.  237.] 

•  [Ptesamablf  the  Albergo  deU'  Universo :  see  Vol.  XXUL  p.  xl.  n.] 
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vines  with  their  young  leaves  hang  as  if  thej  wepe  of  thin  beaten  gold 
— everywhere-^the  bright  green  of  the  young  corn  sets  off  the  grey 
purple  of  the  olive  hills,  and  the  spring  skies  have  been  every  oae  back* 
grounds  of  Fra  Angelico.  Such  softness  I  never  saw  befove*  The  air 
too  is  most  healthy ;  one  can  do  anything.  I  walked  up  to  the  Carrara 
quarries  to-day  at  eleven  o^dock  in  cloudless  sunshine;  it  was  wann 
certainly,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  least  oppressed,  and  yet  I  ha\se  been 
sitting  out  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  watching  the  sunset  sky  and  the 
groups  of  people,  till  it  was  all  but  pitch  dark,  without  the  slightest 
sensation  of  even  coolness. 

It  was  lucky  I  came  on  here  to-day,  for  this  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  only  two  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  **  Volto  Santo  di  Lucca  ^  ^ 
is  ^own.  It  is  an  image  of  Christ,  as  large  as  life,  cut  in  wood,  and 
certainly  brought  here  before  the  year  700.  Our  William  Rufus  used 
to  swear  by  it,  "per  volto  di  Lucca **  or  *^per  vultum  Lucce.**  The 
body  is  dressed  in  paltry  gold  tissue,  which  has  a  curious  look  on  a 
crucifix,  but  the  countenance,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it  by  the  candla* 
light,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  people  here  are  very  graceful  and  interesting.  Black  and 
white  veils  beautifully  thrown  over  the  braided  hair,  and  the  walk,  as 
well  as  the  figure,  and  neck,  far  finer  than  at  Grenoa.  To  make 
amends  and  balance  a  little  on  the  other  side,  the  postillions,  doga*- 
niers,  and  country  people  appear  knaves  of  the  first  and  most  rapacious 
water.  Never  content,  get  what  they  will;  always  sulky,  fifty  people 
at  a  time  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  carriage;  custom-houses 
every  five  miles,  one  for  passports,  another  for  searching  luggage,  and 
all  asking  barefacedly  and  determinedly  for  money.  I  would  give  ten 
times  the  sum,  willingly,  to  see  something  like  self-respect  and  dignity 
in  the  people,  but  it  is  one  system  of  purioining  and  beggary  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  they  have  not  even  the  appearance  of  gratitude 
to  make  one^s  giving  brotherly;  they  visibly  and  evidently  look  on 
you  as  an  automaton  on  wheels,  out  of  which  they  are  to  squeeze  as 
much  as  they  can  without  a  single  kindly  feeling  in  return.  I  gave 
up  the  postillions^  payment  to  Couttet'  at  Digne,  finding  it  bothered 
me  to  death,  and  I  am  well  out  of  it.  Couttet  has  fights  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  every  stage  hereabouts :  they  end  with  him  m  his  giving 
half-a-paul  too  little;  with  me  they  would  end  in  giving  a  paul  too 
much.    There  was  hardly  any  water  in  the  Magra.^ 

1  [See  Vol.  X.  p.  451 ;  VoL  XXVII.  p.  312.1 

'  [The  Chsmooni  g^de,  now  acting  as.Roskm's  eoirier :  Me  Vol.  IV.  pp.  zxiv.- 
»x?.] 

'  [Over  which,  when  iu  flood,  his  mother  had  in  1841  heen  carried :  see  iVxtfento, 
ii.  §  26  (VoL  XXIXV.  p.  268).] 
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To  his  Father 

Pica,  Tumda^  Forenoon  [Afay  13,  1846]. 

.  .  .^  I  do  beUcrre  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  every* 
thin|;  good  and  great  in  the  wcirld,  and  have  nothing  left  to  hope 
for  but  the  fires  of  the  judgment  to  shrivel  up  the  cursed  idiocy  of 
mankind.  I  fbel  so  utterly  powerless,  too,  myself;  I  cannot  copy  a 
single  head,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that — ^if  I  want  to  take  a  tracing, 
for  which  you  know  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  paper  upon  the  picture 
'^I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  these  conservators,  who  let  the 
workmen  repairing  the  roof  drop  their  buckets  of  plaster  over  whole 
figures  tSt  a  time,  destro3ring  them  for  ever,  will  hinder  me  with  my 
silky  touch  ^nd  fearful  hand  from  making  even  so  much  effort  at  the 
preservation  of  any  one  of  them.  And  their  foul  engravers  are  worse 
than  their  plasterers;  the  one  only  destroy,  but  the  others  malign, 
{tdsify,  and  dishonotur.  You  never  saw  such  atrocities  as  they  call 
copies  here.  And  as  if  they  didn^t  do  harm  enough  when  they  are 
alive,  the  tombs  for  their  infernal  rottenness  are  built  up  right  over 
the  walls  and  plastered  up  against  them  as  in  our  parish  churches. 
Two  frescoes  of  Giotto  torn  away  at  one  blow  to  put  up  a  black 
py  mmtd !  * 

It  h  provoking,  too,  that  I  feel  I  could  do  a  great  deal  if  I  had 
time,  for  the  lines  are  so  archaic  and  simple  that  they  are  compara- 
tively easily  copiable,  and  I  could  make  accurate  studies  of  the  whole 
now  left — about  a  fortieth  part* — but  it  would  take  me  a  year  or  so. 
Giotto^s  Job  is  all  gone;  two  of  his  Friends'  faces  and  some  servants 
are  all  that  can  be  made  out.  I  shall  like  to  get  a  study  of  some 
little  bit,  but  don't  know  what  to  choose  nor  where  to  begin.  I  think 
I  shall  go  off  to  Florence  in  despair.  Why  wasn't  I  bom  fifty  years 
mgo?  I  should  have  saved  much  and  seen  more,  and  left  the  world 
something  like  faithful  reports  of  the  things  that  have  been ;  but  it  is 
too  late  now. 

Confound  this  thin  paper.  Fve  written  on  two  sheets,  and  haven't 
time  to  write  over  again.     Give  my  love  to  George  Richmond  and  ask 

him  what  the  d he  means  by  living  in  a  fine  house  in  York  Street, 

|>ainting  English  red-nosed  puppets  with  black  shoes  and  blue  sashes, 
•when  he  ought  to  be  over  here,  living  on  grapes,  and  copying  every- 
thing properly. 

The  weather  is  very  unfavourable  to  me:   it  was  very  draughty  in 

^  [The  beginning  of  this  letter  has  been  ffiven  in  Vol.  III.  p.  205  n.] 
*  [For  this  piece  of  vandalism^  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  38.] 
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the  Campo  Santo,  so  that  I  could  not  sit  to  draw ;  and  then  a  thunder- 
storm came,  and  it  is  now  most  dark  and  gloomy. 

I  am  quite  well,  however,  and  when  the  rain  came  I  was  luckily 
taken  to  a  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  an  antiquary  here  who 
superintends  all  the  publications  (Rosini,  I  think  ^).  He  came  to  me, 
and  has  told  me  a  great  deal,  though  I  find  that  he  does  not  feel  the 
art  that  he  has,  except  as  it  is  curious  historically  or  rare  accidentally. 
But  he  has  great  traditional  and  technical  knowledge  of  pictures,  and 
a  divine  collection.  I  have  seen  the  first  Fra  Angelico  there  that 
I  have  yet  met  with,  and  most  genuine  and  glorious;  a  first-rate 
Pinturicchio,  a  Grentile  Bellini,  a  divine  Penigino,  and  a  most  pure 
Raffaelle,  all  in  one  day,  and  I  feel  thrown  on  my  back. 

I  am  quite  well,  however,  and  the  views  and  walks  are  most 
precious.  Poor  little  Santo  Maria  della  Spina,  they  want  to  pull  it 
down  to  widen  the  quay ;  but,  as  they  say  in  King  Lea/ty  '*  That's  but 
a  trifle  here!^^  Fve  no  doubt  itll  be  done  soon.  God  preserve  us 
and  give  us  leave  to  paint  pictures  and  build  churches  in  heaven  that 
shan't  want  repairs. 

To  George  Richmokd 

FlOBBNOB,  PiAZIA  DHL  Dl70M0,  JuM  Uk,  184^ 

Dear  Richmond, — ^I  havenH  written  to  you,  because  you  know  it 
isn't  of  any  use  unless  I  could  write  a  folio.  I  haven^  written  to  any- 
body else,  neither,  but  that  because  I  couldn't  spare  time — ^which  was 
not  the  case  with  you.  Oh,  if  I  had  you  but  with  me.  I  find  my 
eye  pretty  sure,  and  can  swear  to  a  Giotto  across  a  church,  any  day — 
though  among  a  host  of  ^^Scuola  di  G.'s" — ^but  it  takes  me  a  fearful 
time  before  I  can  make  up  my  mind  about  the  '^stato  ristorato^'s — 
and  you  would  save  me  weeks.  Fve  been  here  a  week,  and  haven^t 
been  into  the  great  gallery — only  at  St.  Mark's,  and  the  Novella,  and 
the  Accademia,  and  the  Carmini — ^but  I  mustn't  talk,  now,  for  I  have 
something  else  to  say  to  you.  I  hope  this  will  be  sent  you  by  a  lady 
whom  you  will  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing,  and  who  is  desirous  of 
knowing  you — Mrs.  Shuttleworth.  Her  daughter  is  the  most  wonderful 
creature  that  ever  touched  pencil,  I  think,  and  if  you  don't  think  so 
too  I  shall  be  disappointed; — but  Mrs.  Shuttleworth's  looking  for  a 
master  for  her,  and  asked  me,  and  I  am  terrified  lest  they  should  spoil 
her,  and  so  I  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  you  at  once,  and  please  think 


»  FFor  thi 

2).I 
«  [Act  V. 


the  Abbe  Rosini,  see  Pr^etwiia,  ii.  §§  120,  129  (Yok  XXXV.  pp.  364, 

862).' 

sc.  3.] 
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well  about  it.  I  know  you  will  when  you  once  see  the  drawings;  and 
don^t  let  them  teach  her  the  black  network  style — ^nor  any  style.  Just 
write  to  Mrs.  Shuttleworth — at  Totteridge,  Barnet,  Herts — and  arrange 
an  hour  with  her  to  come  and  see  you,  and  bring  some  of  her  daughter's 
drawings,  and  then  you  will  know  what  to  do.  I  know  how  busy  you 
are,  but  you  must  do  this  for  me — and  you  will  enjoy  the  drawings. 
I  sent  you  an  impudent  question  the  other  day,  and  you  send  me  my 
Father's  answer.  Well,  we  must  hope  the  best.  What  do  you  think 
I  found  here  to-day  but  a  glorious  little  history  of  Job  on  a  predella 
under  a  '^Scuola  di  G.*"  which  I  suspect  to  be  Giotto's  own^ — ^the  first 
thought  of  the  Campo  Santo ; — and  there  is  an  Elihu  here — and  none 
in  the  Campo— unless  he  is  scratched  out.  I  was  very  much  puzded 
for  want  of  him ;  and  I  found  in  the  same  place  a  Trionfo  della  Morte 
of  a  most  singular  kind — but  I  can't  talk  of  Orcagna's  .or  not — ^the 
figure  striking  at  Castruccio  Castracani*  But  I  can't  write  any  more^- 
it's  no  use. — Yours  ever  affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

Best  love  to  Tom.  How  does  he  like  Turner  this  year  ?  My  father 
sent  me  two  sketches  from  Punck^  and  they  have  made  my  mouth 
water  dreadfully — they  are  so  like.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Richmond. 
I  trust  you  are  all  well.  ;> 

1  [The  picture  referred  to  is  in  the  Capi»ella  del  Medici  at  Santa  Croce.    Ruskln's 

note  in  his  Diary  of  1845  is  as  follows : — 

''It  is  a  Madonna  with  'Sanctus  Gregorius  Pbpa'  on  her  rights  and 
'Sanctus  Job  Propheta'  on  her  left  Underneath  are  three  passages  from 
the  historf  of  Job— the  destruction  of  the  sons  (common  enough) ;  the 
bringing  of  the  intelligence  by  the  servants  (in  which  the  expression  of 
the  sen'ants  is  true  and  good^  and  the  figure  of  Job  rending  his  clothes 
well  told);  and  the  conversation  with  the  friends  and  EHhu  (who  occurs 
here,  though  not  in  the  Campo  Santo)  and  this  figure  is  also  fine." 

The  '* Trionfo  della  Morte"  is  in  the  passage  at  Santa  Croce  which  leads  to  the 

Sacristy  and  to  the  Cappella  dei  Medici,  thus  described  in  the  Diary: — 

'^  At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  is  a  commonplace  work,  interesting 
only  from  the  little  predella  below  it,  which  is  a  Trionfo  della  Morte 
founded  on  Orcagna,  with  these  diflfSsrences — ^that  Death,  though  dressed 
in  grey  in  the  same  way,  and  not  a  skeleton  but  the  hand  and  foot 
merely  thin  and  skinny,  has  got  a  skull  for  a  head.  He  rides  a  bull, 
which  he  goads  with  the  left  hand,  throwing  with  his  riffht  his  lance  at 
a  ^ouug  man  like  Castruccio,  who  is  riding  away  with  a  hawk  in  his  fist. 
This  hawking  is  used  as  a  type  of  the  vanities  of  life,  not  only  here  and 
by  Orcagna,  l>ut  by  Simon  Memmi  in  the  Spanish  Chapel." 

For  other  notes  on  the  fi:eecoes  of  Job  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  see  Vol.  XII. 

pp.  213-214;  and  on  Orcagna's  "Trionfo  della  Morte"  there,  ihui.y  p.  224  and  n.] 
'  [Written  skits :  see  Punchy  vol.  8,  p.  236 ;  e^.,  a  motto  for  Turner's  ^'Morning 

— ^returning  from  the  Ball'': — 

''  Oh  !  what  a  scene!— Can  this  be  Venice?    No. 
And  yet  methinks  it  is — because  1  see 
Amid  the  lump  of  yellow,  red  and  blue. 
Something  which  looks  like  a  Venetian  spire/'  etc.] 
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To  his  Father 

I  sit  dowli  to  tell  you  more  particularly  how  I  feel  in  Florence. 
All  that  you  remember  is  most  true,  and  to  any  dne  who  has  feeling 
all  these  things  are  most  precious,  so  long  as  you  can  have  peace 
about  them.  But  Florence  is  the  mdst  tormenting  and  heoassing  place 
to  lounge  or  meditate  in  that  I  ever  entered.  Get  into  the  cmrent 
of  ()eople  in  Cheapside,  on  the  right  side  of  the  way,  and  you  are 
earned  along  in  comfort,  and  may  be  as  absent  as  you  like.  But 
everybody  h^e  is  idle,  and  therefore  they  are  always  in  the  way. 
:  Tiie  square  is  full  of  listless,  chattering,  smoking  vagabonds,  who  are 
i  always  moving  every  way  at  once,  just  fast  enough  to  mabe  it  disagree-^ 
'  able  and  inevitable  to  run  against  them.  They  are  paving,  xepasring, 
gas^Hgfatiiig,  •drumming,  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  ndee,  dust, 
tobacco  smoke,  and  spitting  are  so  intolerable  in  all  the  great  thorough- 
fares that  I  have  quite  given  up  stopping  to  look  about  me.  in  fact, 
it  id  dangerous  to  do  so,  for  the  Italian  carts  always  drive  at  anybody 
who  looks  quiet.  Out  of  the  town  it  is  a  little  better,  but  everything 
of  life  that  you  see  is  entirely  void  of  sympathy  with  the  Bcene.  If 
these  were  a  shadow  of  costume  or  character  left  in  the  people  of  the 
upper  classes,  I  should  not  complain.  But  there  is  no  oostume,  eftcept 
the  gieat,  ligljr  Leghorn  hat ;  there  are  no  pretty  faces — ^I  have  not  seen 
one  -siiioe  I  left  Luooa — thei«  are  no  vestiges  of  old  Florentine  faces — no- 
thhig  but  French  beards,  staring  eyes,  and  cigars  stiokhig  out  of  mouths 
that  oply  know  the  exercise  of  eating  and  spitting.  In  the  galleries 
you  never  can  feel  a  picture,  for  it  is  surrounded,  if  good,  by  villainous 
copyists,  wht)  talk  and  grin,  and  yawn  and  stretch,  until  they  infect 
you  with  their  apathy,  and  the  picture  sinks  into  a  stained  canvas. 
Oae  sometimes  gets  a  perfect  moment  or  two  in  the  chapels  or  cloisters 
of  the  churches,  but  the  moment  anybody  comes  it  is  all  over.  If 
monk,  he  destroys  all  your  conceptions  of  monks;  if  layman,  he  is 
either  a  Frehch  artist  with  a  peaked  hat  and  beard  for  two,  or  a  lazy 
Florentine,  who  saimtei*s  up  to  look  at  what  you  are  doing,  smokes  in 
your  face,  stares  at  you,  spits  on  what  you  are  studying,  and  walks 
away  again ;  or  perhaps^ — ^nearly  as  bad  as  any — it  is  an  English  cheeae- 
moi)g^  and  his  wife,  who  come  in  and  remark, — as  happened  to  me 
the  other  day  while  I  was  looking  at  the  gates  oi  Ghiberti,  those 
which  M.  Angelo  9aid  were  fit  for  the  gates  of  heaven.^  Two  English 
ladies  came  and  stopped  before  them.    ^^Dear   me,^  said   one,  *^how 

»  [See  Vol.  XVr.  p.  46,  sud  Vol.  XXIfl.  p.  243.] 
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dirty  they  are!*^  ^^Oh,  quite  ahocking!^  said  the  other,  and  away 
they  went. 

Neither — if,  even  in  early  morning,  you  can  get  a  quiet  hour — is 
the  town  itself  free  from  incongruities  that  destroy  all  feeling.  The 
palaces  are  grand  beyond  all  that  I  ever  dreamed  of,  and  I  am  never 
tired  of  looking  at  their  big  stones.  But  there  is  not  a  single  house 
left  near  them  of  the  old  town.  They  stand  among  new  shops  and 
Parisian  rows  of  Rue  Castiglione  houses — ^they  are  gutted  inside  and 
whitewashed — their  windows  are  filled  with  green  blinds  and  coarse 
framework,  and  fat  English  footmen  lounge  at  their  doors.  I  don^t 
know  how  other  people  feel,  but  I  cofit  feel  a  bit,  through  all  this. 
I  look  on  the  thing  merely  as  so  much  interesting  matter  for  study, 
but  it  never  raises  emotion.  Now  I  complained  of  the  way  St.  Michele 
was  left  at  Lucca,^  but  yet,  melancholy  as  it  is,  it  is  better  so  than  as 
they  do  things  here.  All  that  remains  at  Lucca  is  genuine;  it  is 
ruined,  but  you  can  trace  through  all  what  it  has  been,  and  the  ruin  of 
it  is  very  touching — ^you  know  that  there  are  the  very  stones  that  were 
laid  by  the  hands  of  the  tenth  century.  But  here,  in  Giotto^s  cam- 
panile, they  are  perpetually  at  work  chipping  and  clearing,  and  putting 
in  new  bits,  which,  though  they  are  indeed  of  the  pattern  of  the  old 
ones,  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  peculiar  touch  and  character  of  the 
early  chisel.  So  that  it  is  no  longer  Giotto^s;  it  is  a  copy — a  restored 
picture — of  which  parts  indeed  remain,  but  whose  power  of  addressing 
the  feelings  as  a  whole  is  quite  gone.^  You  will  ask  what  I  would 
have,  if  I  would  neither  have  repairs  nor  have  things  ruined.  This  I 
would  have:  Let  them  take  the  greatest  possible  care  of  all  they  have 
got,  and  when  care  will  preserve  it  no  longer,  let  it  perish  inch  by 
inch,  rather  than  retouch  it.'  The  Italian  system  is  the  direct  reverse. 
They  expose  their  pictures  to  every  species  of  injury — rain,  wind,  cold, 
and  workmen — and  then  they  paint  them  over  to  make  them  bright 
again.  Now,  the  neglect  is  bad  enough,  but  the  retouching  is  of 
course — ^finishing  the  affair  at  once.  At  the  church  within  ten  feet  of 
me  while  I  write — that  of  the  Misericordia,  a  bit  of  old  Giotto  Gothic 
— they  let  the  hawkers  of  prints  and  ribbons  make  a  shop  of  its 
porches,  stick  bills  against  its  sculptures,  and  drive  nails  between  its 
stones  to  hang  clothes  upon.  When  this  has  gone  on  long  enough, 
they  will  pull  the  church  down,  or  replace  it  in  the  modem  style. 

Take  them  all  in  all,  I  detest  the  Italians  beyond  measure.  I  have 
sworn  vengeance  against  the  French,  but  there  is  something  in  them 

*  [In  previous  letters.] 

*  rThis  is  an  opinion  which  Raskin  changed :  see  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  415  seq.] 
»  [Compare  the  letter  on  restoration  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  632.] 

xxxvi.  D 
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that  it  at  least  enei^etie,  however  bad  its  prioeipte  maj  be ;  bat  these 
Italians — pah!  they  are  Yorick^s  skull  with  the  worms  in  it^— notbing 
of  homanitj  left  but  the  smell. 

To  do  the  Orand  Duka  justios,  he  is,  I  belieye^  an  exoelkiit  man, 
and  does  eveijthiiig  that  he  thinks  good  for  his  people— {.^«,  he  pardons 
everybody  that  does  anything  wrong,  until  his  prisons  an  choke-AilI) 
and  he  is  bringing  Tuscany  into  a  state  little  better  than  the  Pope*8 
territories.  They  manage  better  at  Laccar«Hnit  oiF  eight  heads  tbiere  at 
onee,  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  have  not  time  to  write  more  this  morning — ^Wednesday**-atid  I 
have  expressed  myself  very  badly,  for  I  was  half  asleep.  Two  o'clock-^ 
I  shall  send  my  letter  at  two  instead  o(  the  rooming,  as  it  givM  me 
time  to  get  yours  if  there  be  any.  I  have  just  met  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Pritchard*  in  the  Grallery — going  to  Switzerlaml  to-morrow.  Hiey 
didn^t  know  of  Gordon^s  change  of  route.  She  is  looking  very  well; 
he  seems  a  nice  person-^but  I  can^t  write  any  more.  Only»  please  send 
me  to  Bologna— tfaeyll  come  by  post  well  enough — two  cakes  of 
Newmaa*s  Warm  Sepia^^p-Soho  Square;  take  care  you  get  the  right 
shop. 

To  George  Richmokd 

Deaa  Richmond, — I  am  sure  you  will  believe  that  it  was  with 
sincere  sorrow  I  received  to-day  from  my  father  notice  of  the  suffering 
you  have  undergone,  and  the  evil  that  has  visited  you;  and  though, 
perhaps,  I  only  iniliet  more  pain  on  you  by  writing  and  intruding 
myself  upon  you,  yet  I  know  you  will  excuse  this  in  the  assoranee  of 
my  sympathy.  I  felt  it  the  more  because  I  have  been,  as  waa  natural 
here,  tUnking  of  you  every  day,  and  referring  to  your  judgment  so  far 
as  I  could  conjecture  it,  and  hoping  for  assistance  from  you  hereafter; 
and  I  was  going  to  muster  up  some  moments  to  write  you,  but  little 
thought  I  should  have  so  sad  an  occasion.  I  ranch  regret  my  flippant 
letter  and  the  t^rouble  I  gave  you  about  Mrs.  Shuttleworlli,  coming  at 
this  time ;  still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  pleasure  in  both 
the  mother  and  the  daughter.  7%^  have  suffered  much,  and  I  believe 
the  mother  has  hardly  yet  been  able  to  bear  the  touch  of  the  wtnrM 
since  her  husband^s  deatii.  I  have  never  seen  her  since,  and  am  afraid 
to  do  so.  I  wiH  not  ask  you  to  write  to  me,  but  let  my  father  kfiow 
often  about  yourself  and  Mrs.  Richmond — and  he  will  tell  me.    If  I 

<  [HanM,  Aet  v.  se.  1.] 
^  [Osbeme  Gordon's  sistor.] 
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can  he  of  any  service  to  you  at  Venice,  there  is  plenty  timi^  to  )et 
me  know.  Is  it  itot  possible  that  your  health  aaay  compel  yo¥  to 
come  earlier  abroad  tiiis  year,  and  that  you  mi|^  oaeet  me  there 
in  September? 

I  an  grievonaly  10  want  of  a  little  guiding,  and  as  I  ean  date  a 
coD^ete  change  in  all  my  views  of  art  from  your  aecideotally  point- 
ing out  the  fitting  of  a  shadow  to  a  light  in  Paul  Veronese,  at  ]yfjr. 
Bogers^^  I  am  always  longing  for  a  few  mora  hints  of  the  same  kind. 

I  feel  ▼ery  like  a  child  here-Hiot  but  tbat  in  certain  of  my  crotcbats 
I  am  more  confirmed  than  ever  (tell  Tom  thAt^),  but  that  I  have  got 
into  sudi  a  glorious  new  world  of  rriigioue  art  that  I  know  not  where 
to  turn,  and  none  of  them  here  understand  or  cere  in  the  leasft  about 
then*  finest  things,  so  that  one  is  endnely  \s^  to  oneself--<-masterlefis 
— ^ead  I  never  can  &rm  anything  like,  or  approximating  to,  a  fair 
ofHBion,  until  I  have  actually  copied  some  portion — and  that,  here,  is 
next  to  impossible  fnom  the  amount  of  things  to  be  examined  partially. 

What  a  beautiful  copy  you  made  of  Masaedo  in  the  Uffizi 'rr-I 
icould  not  tell  the  difference  except  from  the  gcQund  and  material. 
It  ia  the  finest  thing,  taking  it  all  in  all,  in  the  gallery-HEbr  tfa^ 
amount  and  intensity  of  the  life  in  it,  and  the  kind  of  Jife*  I  yrps 
sorry  |to  sea  Perngino's  portrait;^  tbere  is  something  so  herd  in  the 
ooudQtenance,  it  reminds  one  of  Vasari's  rascalitiea*-^Uich,  however*  v»f 
single  bsad  {of  hji  works)  except  hds  own,  ie  enough  to  neutralise.  I 
prefer  him  infinitely  to  Haftlftelle,  except  in  one  point-^ali  his  faoss 
stop  short  at  a  certain  amount  of  expression ;  til»ere  is  a  ^^  iinis  far  then 
shidt  go-^no  farther^  look  about  him,  whidi  I  feel  always  the  more 
fatally  ajR;er  coming  from  some  of  the  ecstades  of  AngieUoo.  JBaflaelkj 
in  one  or  two  of  his  works,  cast  tlie  whole  soul  out  of  the  body 
thiav^  the  eyes — in  Perugino  some  of  it  invariably  remaini  loeked  up. 
Generally  I  like  this,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  where  intense  passion 
is  required,  it  offends.  I  was  just  going  to  swear — ^but  I  won't — at 
Eugler  and  Eastlake  with  their  distribution  of  Masaccio's  frescoes.*  If 
all  the  wrong-headed  Germans  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were 

1  (For  tUs  incident,  ees  Prmtmita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  337.] 

*  [GeorflpB  and  Tom  Richmond  had,  it  wiU  be  remembered^  taken  Ruskin  to 
•  task  for  liis  artistic  heresies  at  Rome  hi  ie40-1841 :  see  PrmUrita,  Vol.  XXXV. 

p.  276J 

^  [llie  portrait  formerly  supposed  to  be  Masaccio  by  himself,  now  accepted  as 
a  portrait  by  Mippbo  Lippi:  sae  VoL  XII.  p.  206.] 

^  [The  portrait  by  Perugino,  formerly  sappQ«ed  to  be  of  hiniiself;  now  accepted 
as  a  portrait  of  Francesco  delle  Opere.  For  Kuskin's  discussion  of  VasarHs  character 
of  Peragioo,  «se  Vol.  XIOI.  pp.  .424--425.i 

*  [See  Eastlake's  edition  (1842)  of  Kugler's  HandboOt  qf  Painting,  pp.  106,  107, 
where  jthe  Marfyrrden  «f  Fetee  is  «M»ibed  to  Fimminolippi.  Fer  tjluskip's  lUMSOunt 
of  the  frescoes,  see  Vol  III.  p.  179  and  n.] 
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to  swear  that  the  Tribute  Money  was  his  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
Peter  was  noty  I  shouldn'^t  believe  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  criticism 
which  has  split  Homer  into  a  chorus  of  ballad-singers. 

How  comes  it  that  Masaocio  heads  are  half  Chinese?  By-the-bye, 
I  have  a  great  notion  that  just  as  I  was  going  out  of  your  door  after 
bidding  you  good-bye,  you  desired  me  to  do  something  for  you  here — 
and  I  havenH  done  it — and  I  donH  know  what  it  was.  I  didn^  put  it 
down,  for  I  shouldn^t  have  believed  the  possibility  of  my  forgetting  any- 
thing to  be  done  for  yot^— rbut  my  head  here  isn'^t  worth  an  egg-shell. 
Everything  is  taken  out  of  me.  The  other  day  I  forgot  the  number  of 
my  lodging— wrote  282 — ^went  back — altered  it  to  287, — it  being  782. 

Tell  Palmer^  with  my  kind  regards  that  he  is  wrong  about  the 
gttantitff  of  colour  in  Giorgione'^s  landscapes.  Their  sky  whites  and 
blues — the  coldest — are  all  painted  over  a  rich  cinnamon-coloured 
ground,  and  the  tree  greens  are  laid  in  first  with  a  fiery  brown, 
and  then  the  green  put  over — and  all  is  done  so  thinly  that  the 
ground  shows  through  plain  enough ;  and  tell  him  his  stems  of  trees 
in  the  prettiest  are  a  mighty  deal  too  purple.  I  noticed  this  colour 
and  admired  it  in  his  copy — and  it  is  very  grand — ^but  it  isn^t  in  the 
original.     All  is  brown  and  grey. 

Why  didn^t  you  tell  me  one  or  two  things  to  notice  particularly  in 
this  wilderness,  but  leave  me  to  find  out  all  for  myself?  It  takes  me 
half  my  time  to  determine  where  the  other  half  shall  be  spent.  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons  for  this  scrawl.  My  hand  is  utterly  disorganised 
from  the  little  organisation  it  had — by  writing  notes  on  one^s  arm. 

Sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Richmond.  I  fervently  hope  this  letter 
may  find  your  house  relieved  at  last  from  further  danger.  Excuse  me 
for  talking  about  myself.  But  I  thought  you  might  like  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  Florence. — Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  J.  Rubkin. 

Love  to  Tom.  / 

To  his  Fatheb 

?AXUA,  Thunday,  July  lOM  [1845]. 

Here  I  am,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  more  douaniers  than  I 
can  venture  to  guess  at  without  counting.     Let  me  see. 

1.  Gate  of  Bologna.     Going  out.     Passpoi-t,  and  pay. 

2.  Bridge,  half  a  mile  on.     Fay. 

8.  Dogana,  two  miles  on.    Leave  Papal  States.    Passport  and  pay. 

1  [Samuel  Palmer  (1805-1881)^  water-colour  painter,  friend  of  William  Blake 
and  of  Richmond.] 
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4.  Dogana,  a  quarter   of  a  mile  on.    Enter   duchy  of  Modena. 

First  dogana  man,  then  passport  man.     Both  to  pay. 

5.  Gate  of  Modena.    Entrance.    Dogana,  pay.    Passport,  pay. 

6.  Grate  of  Modena.    Groing  out.    Passport,  pay. 

7.  Gate  of  Reggio.    Dogana,  pay.    Passport,  pay. 

8.  Grate  of  Reggio.     Go  out.    Passport,  pay. 

9.  Change  horses,  farther  on.     Passport. 

10.  Enter  duchy  of  Parma.    Bridge,  pay.     Dogana,  pay.    Passport, 

pay. 

11.  Gate  of  Parma.     Dogana,  pay.    Passport,  pay. 

Giving  a  total  of  sixteen  different  stoppages,  losing  on  the  average 
three  minutes  and  a  franc  at  each — more;  I  find  I  am  minus  twenty- 
one  francs  and  a  half — ^the  Modena  Dogana  man  wouIdn^t  be  quiet 
under  five  pauls,  and  the  Pope^s  man  at  Bologna  said  it  wasn'^t  con- 
sistent with  his  conscience  to  leave  anybody  unsearched  under  a  piastre. 
It  is  rather  worse  than  the  Hastings  turnpikes,  because  there  is  some- 
thing so  sneaking  and  contemptible  in  the  whole  system.  Gleorge 
like  all  people  of  a  certain  class,  was  quite  in  a  rage,  and  if  a 
thunder-shower  hadn^t  luckily  come  and  wetted  him  to  the  very 
marrow,  I  don't  know  how  he  would  have  got  over  it.  It  is  not  as  if 
the  thing  were  at  all  left  to  you.  The  Doganier  comes  and  puts  his 
dirty  hand  on  the  carriage,  and  there  it  stays  until  you  put  the  franc 
in  it,  or  he  searches  you.  .  .  ^ 


To  his  Fathee  ■ 

VoooGKA^  Val  d'Ossola^  Tusiday,  22nd  July  [1845]. 

I  have  your  four  delightful  letters  of  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  and  12th— 
with  accounts  of  Scotland,  etc — and  you  will  by  this  time,  I  hope,  have 
received  some  letters  of  mine,  in  which  nearly  the  same  feelings  are 
expressed,  though  I  can'^t  quite  come  up  to  the  Calton  yet,  as  the 
thing.  I  wished  for  you  sadly  yesterday  as  I  was  driving  from  the 
lake  of  Varese  down  to  .Laveno  opposite  Baveno.  You  cannot  coticeive 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  winding  of  the  lakes,  five  or  six  seen  at 
once  among  the  mulberry  woods  and  tufted  crags.  But,  as  I  said  to 
myself  at  the  time,  it  was  only  the  more  beautiful  because  it  was  more 
like  Windermere,  or  rather  like  many  Windermeres.      After  crossing 

^  [The  continuation  of  this  letter  has  been  printed  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  zxxiv.l 
*  [A  fbw  lines  of  this  letter  have  been  printed  in  VoL  IIL  p.  232  n.     Plate  V. 
here  given  is  of  the  drawing  which  Ruskin  made  on  the  day  of  writing  this  letter*] 
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the  lake,  I  came  on  hoe  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  I  was  moie  struck  than 
ever  with  the  heavenly  riehneM  and  majegtj  of  the  landscape  above 
Baveno.  People  had  much  better  do  as  we  did  last  year — see  the  Bor- 
romean  islands,  and  go  back;  there  is  in  the  south  nothing  half  so 
Italian,  nothing  half  so  lovely.  Alfter  the  stunted  cdives  of  Florence, 
the  grand  chestnut  woods  of  Baveno  came  with  the  greater  efifect,  and 
I  am  going  back  there,  after  finishing  the  Val  Anzasca,  for  ten  days 
to  get  studies^  Everything  is  there  that  suits  my  purpos^-^wood,  water, 
and  the  finest  possible  mountain  forms — so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
need  for  my  going  to  the  Val  d^Aosta,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  go 
near  it  more,  especially  after  your  expressing  so  strong  a  wish  on  the 
subject. 

Certainly  my  mission  has  to  do  with  rocks  more  than  with  walls.  I 
fancied  I  was  enjoying  myself  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  but  I  wasn't  at 
all.  It  was  quite  new  life  this  morning  to  wake  in  a  little  tiled  room, 
and  see  my  window  blocked  with  the  green  hillside,  and  watch  the 
clouds  doating  and  changing  upon  it,  as  I  dressed.  Not  that  I  got 
thinner  or  weaker  in  Florence,  as  my  mother  imagines.  On  the  con<- 
trary,  I  find  myself  in  perfbct  training,  and  have  put  myself  through 
a  little  work  this  morning  with  the  greatest  ease,  preparatory  to  my 
walk  to  Macugnaga  to-morrow  if  the  weather  be  fine. 


To  his  MOTHEB 

Macuonaga,  Val  Anzabca,  Thunday,  24tk  Juiy,  1845. 

Here  I  am  at  last  in  my  awti  country — ^great  luxury  and  rejoicing — 
out  of  the  way  of  everybody— out  of  Italian  smells  and  vilenesses,  every- 
thing pure  and  bright.  It  is  very  like  Zermatt,  but  less  desolate  and 
more  pastoral ;  we  have  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  haymaking,  and 
the  wnole  air  is  sweet.  I  guess  by  the  look  of  the  vegetation  it  is 
about  lOOO  feet  higher  than  Chamonix — i.^.,  very  nearly  the  elevation 
of  the  village  of  Simplon.^  On  one  side  there  is  nothing  but  a  semicircle 
of  perfectly  bare  rocks  and  n^aterfalls;  on  the  other,  pines  and  a  few 
stunted  acacias;  the  brooks,  not  glacier  torrents  (only  one  of  these  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley),  but  clear^fountain-bred  ones,  come  tumbling 
down  about  my  cottage  over  blocks  of  granite  and  sing  to  me  all 
night; — the  air  is  crisp,  clear,  and  delicious,  and  the  peaks  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  all  round,  rising  over  the  pines.    I  call  it  mi/  cottage,'  for 

1  TThS  setasl  heights  are :   Mscugnaffa  (Stafk),  4343  feet ;  Cfaamimix,  9416 ; 
Sifaiptotii  48S2.    Rofikin,  h4nrever,  givst  the  height  in  his  next  letter  as  5200  feet] 
.  '  [Fer  ftiirther  deseri^oa  of  the  inn,  see  PrmUrita,  VoL  XXXV<  p.  9U.] 
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there  10  no  «ie  in  it  but  us,  the  landlord  being  up  at  a  chalet  for  con- 
¥l«ifffiee  0i  haymaking;  and  a  thorough  Swiss  cottage  it  is,  much 
snallep  than  the  Zermatt  one,  and  by  itself  in  a  field,  approached 
ora:  a  pine  bridge  and  rocky  path.  As  for  living,  we  shall  have 
everything  soon ;  and  the  cream  is  like  Devonshire,  and  the  wild  straw- 
berries perfection.  It  is  not  quite,  however,  so  picturesque  as  Zermatt, 
nor  so  available  for  my  purposes,  owing  to  its  want  of  the  horrors — 
there  are  no  chasms  nor  precipices  to  speak  of,  nor  powerful  torr^its, 
nor  ancieDt  wood^^the  energies  of  Monte  Bosa  are  turned  the  other 
way;  and  I  Was  seriously  disappointed  in  the  valley  itself-^Ansasca ; 
thm  m  nothing  in  it  but  thorough  commonplace.  I  must  indulge 
myself,  however,  with  a  fortnight  of  this,  in  order  to  see  the  Monte 
Rosa  well  from  the  upper  peaks,  and  these  views  I  have  no  doubt  will 
answer  well  for  my  mountain  illustrations;^  for  my  near  foreground 
studies  I  ttiust  go  down  to  Baveno.  My  father  says  you  imagined  by 
the  way  I  spoke  I  was  getting  thinner.  I  am  stouter  if  anything,  and 
indubitably  stronger.  I  walked  up  here  fin>m  Vogogna,  which  is  the 
same  as  Visp  to  Zermatt.  Started  at  half-past  five,  got  in  at  half- 
pest  four,  r^ing  about  two  hour^^at  more  than  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  all  up  hill — without  the  slightest  trace  of  weariness.  Stopped  to 
make  hay  in  a  fresh-cut  field  just  an  hour  before  getting  in« 

I  don^t  understand  the  way  you  speak  of  your  letters — as  if  you 
were  ashamed  of  them,  or  thought  I  didn^t  like  them.  They  are  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  wouldn^t  part  with  a  line  of 
them  at  any  price.  You  say  in  your  last  that  some  letters  of  mine 
gane  you  great  pleasure;  please  particularize  what  about  next  time,  for 
I  ean't  tell  by  the  dates  and  forget  all  about  thenu  Poor  little  Louise  ' 
«-p*I  an  very  glad  she  was  plessed  with  my  letter.  I  don^t  wonder 
at  your  liking  her.  I  think  the  Miss  V.^s  education  of  her  as  near  a 
medd  of  eduoatioo  as  well  may  be. 

To  hii  Father 

BAWie,  Sunday,  t4ih  Aug.  1840. 

I  had  a  delicious  day  yesterday — ^the  third  fine  one  I  have  had  since 
leaving  Vogogna? — ^and  it  looks  settled  and  sweet  this  morning.  No 
news  of  Harding  yet,  but  I  have  left  a  letter  for  him  with  the  land- 
loid  at  Vogognaa  in  case  of  his  asking  for  me  there. 

1  rProposed  iilustratioiis  Jn  IMetn  FaUU§f4:  tke  rtsw  of  Meate  Ross  ultimstely 
incluaed  m  toI.  v.  (YoL  VIL  p.  441)  was,  however,  mads  from  Milan  Cstbedral 

s  C^r  ^tUe  Louise  ElHs/'  see  PratmiU,  Vol.  ZXXV.  pu  421.] 
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I  have  been  looking  over  the  extracts  you  sent  me  from  Arnold/ 
wkich  are  very  full  of  sound  sense,  that  respecting  public  schools 
especially.  The  more  I  see  of  boys,  the  more  I  dislike  them;  their 
very  motion  is  an  impudent  affectation — a  shallow,  unfeeling,  uncharit- 
able, unthoughtful  swagger  of  ridiculous  independence — and  I  know 
what  a  fool  I  was  when  I  was  one.  That  respecting  the  incompre- 
hensibleness  of  English  gentlemen  to  Messrs.  Guizot  and  Sismondi  is 
very  good  also;  and  yet,  as  the  servant  says  of  Coriolanus,*  there  is 
more  in  Sismondi  than  I  could  think — ^he  is  a  good  deal  in  the  right 
in  several  points.  His  great  theory  is  the  necessity  of  giving  men  at 
some  period  of  their  life  a  high  and  ungovemed  position,  in  order  that 
the  preparation  for  it  and  expectation  of  it  may  give  the  utmost 
dignity  and  energy  to  the  individual  character;  and  of  this  there 
can  indeed  be  no  dispute,  that  men  become  new  creatures  altogether 
according  to  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them,  and  forces  and 
faculties  are  developed  in  them  of  which  they  themselves  were  before 
altogether  unconscious.  .  •  •' 

But  then,  there  are  such  wide  specific  differences  in  repabli- 
canism;  that  of  Florence  is  more  opposed  to  that  of  America  than 
our  monarchy  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution.  The  govern- 
ment of  Florence  was  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  in  Italy,  while  it 
lasted,  sweeping  everything  away  that  opposed  it — banishing,  execut- 
ing, razing  houses  of  rebellious  families  to  the  ground  on  the  slightest 
provocation — and  that  with  so  strong  a  military  arm  that  the  people 
could  not  have  the  slightest  power  over  it;  its  popularity  consisting 
solely  in  this,  that  every  citizen  had  his  two  months^  turn  at  it;  but 
no  popular  movement,  no  sedition,  no  clamour,  could  affect  it  in  any 
way;  it  was  iron  bound  and  rock  built,  and  nothing  could  overthrow 
it  internally :  when  it  fell,  it  feU  by  the  loss  of  a  battle  equivalent  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  State,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
battle  was  brought  on  by  the  rashness  of  two  of  the  popular  members 
of  the  council.  But  surely  there  is  something  widely  different  between 
this  kingly  and  authoritative  republicanism  and  the  ^Miberty^  of 
America,  where  the  nation  is  too  vast  to  let  its  members  have  any 
share  in  the  government,  and  therefore  they  have  none  at  alL  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  finer,  as  a  school,  than  the  Florentine  system. 

1  [Dean  Stanley's  Life  qf  Arnold  (1844).  On  p.  713  (ed.  1901)  Arnold  aayi : 
''A  thorough  Englisli  genlleinanj>— Christian,  manly,  enlightened — is  more,  I  oe- 
lieve,  thfin  Uuizot  or  Sismondi  could  comprehend ;  it  is  a  finer  specimen  of  human 
nature  than  any  other  country,  I  helieve,  could  furnish."] 

*  \Qiriokmu$^  Act  iv.  sc  6.] 

*  [The  passage  here  omitted  (citing,  and  commenting  upon,  Sismondi's  praise 
of  the  Italian  republics)  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XTT.  p.  171  fi*j 
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Suppose  yoa  yourself  knew  that  in  a  certain  time  you  would  be,  during 
two  months,  one  of  twelve  persons  who,  without  any  appeal  or  restric- 
tion, in  a  secret  council,  without  the  nation  even  knowing  the  object 
of  their  deliberations,  could  make  or  unmake  laws  and  execute  every 
measure  they  chose  to  adopt  on  the  instant — would  not  this  give  you 
other  views  and  thoughts  than  you  have,  and  make  you  in  'every 
respect  a  greater  man,  while  on  the  members  of  the  government  there 
was  always  the  check  of  knowing  that  in  two  months  they  were  to 
sink  again  into  entire  obedience,  to  be  subjected  without  appeal  to 
the  laws  they  themselves  had  made  and  the  authority  they  bad  exer- 
cised, with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  or  evil  they  have  done 
attached  to  their  name?  This  is  very  different,  again,  even  from  the 
popular  assembly  of  Athens — a  government  of  mob  entirely,  liable  to 
be  led  by  every  demagogue,  incomparably  weaker  and  wilder  than  that 
of  Florence,  but  developing  intellect  in  the  same  way,  owing  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  being  all  brought  practically  to  bear  on  political 
matters.  Both  these  governments,  in  their  brilliant  instability,  one 
may  oppose  to  that  of  Venice — ^where  we  have  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  Florence  made  hereditary;  the  moment  it  is  so,  the  formation 
of  an  aristocracy  makes  it  consistent,  stable,  and  powerful ;  but  with 
the  stability  and  power  ceases  the  development  of  intellect  Venice 
leaves  us  no  writers,  and  in  art  she  leaves  us  a  school  entirely  devoted 
to  the  musical  part  of  it,  not  to  the  intellectual :  of  art  per  se  she  is 
mistress,  but  of  art  as  a  medium  of  mind  she  knows  nothing.  The 
stable  monarchy  forms  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  seem  nearly  parallel 
cases;  England  leaves  more  appeal  to  the  people,  and  draws  more 
brains,  but  even  she  produces  nothing  great  except  in  war  time: 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing — ^the  French  revolution  brought  out  all 
the  little  intellect  they  had,  and  it  was  all  froth  and  fury.  Egypt  in 
old  times  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  people  of  enormous  powers  of  mind 
kept  entirely  dormant  in  a  fixed  condition,  by  unchangeableness  of 
ranks,  and  an  authoritative  monarchy  and  priesthood.  We  shall  soon 
see  in  Bavaria  the  utmost  result  of  mind  that  can  be  obtained  by  the 
fostering  power  of  monarchy  without  inherent  energy  in  the  people. 
Here  is  a  long  rigpnarole  for  you,  but  I  wanted  to  explain  what  I 
meant  by  saying,  a  letter  or  two  back,  that  I  was  getting  more  re- 
publican. .  .  •* 

VTThe  diaries  and  letters  written  at  Venice,  recording  Ruskin's  "diseoverj" 
of  Tmtoret,  which  wu  yet  to  come,  have  heen  given  in  VoL  IV.  pp.  xxxv.- 
yxxix.] 

'  [The  condading  passagsf  of  this  letter  has  heen  given  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  262  n.] 
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To  Hsmr  Acland  ri845.] 

Dear  Aclaxi), — Many  thanks  for  the  two  letters  you  sent  ma.  I 
return  both  as  you  desire  me — or  rather  because  the  marked  para- 
graphs are  necessary  as  texts  for  the  matter  of  the  other.  I  do  not 
int^d  to  give  you  another  piece  of  such  calligraphy  on  the  subject, 
because  I  hope  to  read  it  you  thoroughly  worked  out,  in  good  legible 
print  (and  with  illustrations  to  help  it^).  One  word  or  two  only 
respecting  association.  Your  friend,  I  see,  supposes  me  to  deny  the 
power  of  association  in  rendering  objects  agreeable.  This  I  neither 
dp,  nor  did,  but  I  say  that  whatever  power  it  may  have  is  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  question  in  reasoning  on  beauty,  because  there  is  a 
certain  beauty  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  whose  laws 
are  visible  in  the  whole  of  creation,  and  whose  principles — ^nay,  whose 
existence — are  rendered  uncertain  in  most  men's  minds,  by  their  bad 
habit  of  treating  this  essential  beauty,  and  the  accidental  beauty  of 
association,  as  one  and  the  same.  If,  for  instance,  we  receive  a  letter 
containing  some  most  delightful  news,  we  may  metaphorically  think 
it,  or  say  it^  to  be  the  most  heaid\ful  writing  we  ever  saw;  but 
this  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  general 
laws  oC  legibility  and  grace  which  constitute  good  writing.  If  we 
suffered  something  dreadful  in  some  pleasant  scene,  that  scene  may  be 
to  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives  frightful  and  horrible,  and  any- 
thing approaching  in  other  scenes  to  its  forms  and  colours  will  be 
equiuly  painful  to  us;  but  then  we  shall  be  conscious  ourselves  that 
our  mind  is  distorted,  and  we  shall  not  suffer  this  distortion  to  inter- 
fere, if  we  can  help  it,  with  our  reasoning  on  questions  of  abstract 
beauty. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
association,  one  constant,  the  other  accidental;  but  I  consider  that 
the  constant  association  is  vmrn^y  called  association,  and  should  always 
be  spoken  of  as  Expression,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  The 
mino]^  keys  of  music,  for  instance,  have  melancholy  in  their  expres* 
sioa  constantly  &nd  certainly — so  has  black  as  a  colour.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  arrive  At  any  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but 
it  is,  I  think,  absurd  to  attribute  it  to,  or  call  it,  association — which 
means  the  arbitrary  and  accidental  connection  of  ideas;  we  cannot 
tay  that  black  is  melaoeholy  beca«se   associated  with   death.     How 


»£It 
1  for  1 


would  seem  tliat  Riiskin  hsd  sent  for  AoUod's  critidnn  some  slieeti  of  his 
section  L  chapter  iv.  (dealing  with  ''the  false  opinion  that  Beauty  depends 
on  the  Association  of  Ideas")  in  the  fbrthcoming  volume  ii.  of  Modem  PairUen.'] 
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cui«  it  to  b«  AMoeiated  with  death,  nnleas  it  was  mekndioIyP  How 
oomte  it  that  at  Venioc^  when  eTOTtiung,  dress  and  boats  and  all,  is 
black,  its  association  with  everyday  life  redeems  not  its  expression^ 
hilt  it  is  still  used  fer  the  nounsfiBl  vacancy  of  Marino  Faliero's 
pottmtt?^ 

I  do  not  iay  that  the  oatnral  association  or  expression  is  entirely 
unconqoerable,  but  that  it  is  a  thing  positive  and  to  be  conqnered, 
and  that  you  will  not  find  a  B^tion  on  the  whole  earth  in  which  the 
kingi  ave  dressed  in  brown,  the  brides  in  biackf  the  clergymen  in  red, 
the  crimiiMiln  is  white,  the  soldiers  in  sad-colonr,  or  blue* 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  my  present  views  on  the  subject  of 
beauty  until  I  have  got  them  into  form,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
purpose  separating  even  this  constant  expression  from  the  investiga* 
tion  of  beauty  itself.^  For  there  is  a  cheerful  beauty,  and  a  melancholy 
beauty.  It  is  that  which  is  common  to  both,  and  which  makes  both 
beautiful,  which  is  in  reality  to  be  investigated  under  the  term  beauty. 
Neither  melancholy  ncn:  mirth  will  make  an  ugly  face  beautiful;  the 
constant  laws  of  beauty  must  first  be  brought  into  play;  those  laws 
being  complied  with,  melancholy  or  mirth  will  add  their  expression 
of  tenderness  or  vivacity,  sod  one  or  the  other  will  be  preferred  accord- 
ing to  our  character  or  our  mood,  while  both  will  be  allowed  to  be 
beautiful.  So  in  the  minor  and  major  keys,  some  people  dislike  the 
minor,  some  prefer  it  to  the  mdjor,  but  the  constant  laws  of  hatmony 
or  discord  common  to  both  are  unmistakable. 

All  this  while,  I  am  not  denying  the  power — ^the  great  power — o^ 
association.  It  is  twenty  times  more  powerful  than  beauty,  but  it  is 
not  beauty.  If  a  man  is  going  to  knock  us  on  the  head,  we  shall  not 
be  likely  to  admire  his  whiskers,  but  that  does  not  afiect  the  abstract 
question  of  the  beauty,  or  propriety,  of  his  whiskers.  Green  is  a  pretty 
colour,  and  flesh  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  green  flesh  is  a  very  ugly  thing ; 
and  yet  that  does  not  afl!ect  the  general  laws  of  form  in  flesh,  nor  the 
general  fact  that  green  is  a  pleasant  colour.  (Newton  gav^  tne  this 
illustration.)  t  consider  that  much  of  beauty  of  form,  legitimate,  real 
beauty,  is  traceable  to  typical  qualities  but  not  to  association.  By-the- 
bye,  I  see  in  that  rascally  letter  o^  mine  1  have  spoken  of  **tymmetryf 
or  proportions^  Proportion  and  symmetry  are,  of  course,  direct  con- 
traries. Proportion  is  the  cormection  of  unequal  things  with  eaich.  other ; 
symmetry,  the  opposUion  of  equal  things  to  each  other.    Symmetry  t 

^  [In  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  where  a  blaek  tablet 
en  the  friese,  ameng  the  porlraHs  of  the  Doges^  bseiv  the  inscription — Hie  eH  locua 
MarM  t^oMkri  4«capiUiH  pr0  cHminihuiJ] 

*  [As  was  done  in  the  seeond  volnme  of  Modem  Painters:  see  Yol.  lY.  pp. 
Jo  eeq.] 
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believe  to  be  agreeable  as  the  type  of  Justice  and  Umty»  as  the  type 
of  Love.  Proportion  is  the  necessary  means  of  Unity .^  Don^t  riiow 
this  to  anybody. 

Finally,  my  distinction  between  things  as  they  are  and  ought  to 
be  is  rascally — ^things  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  (If  my  drawing  master 
had  but  told  me  this,  I  should  have  been  a  good  artist  by  this  time, 
but  the  fellow  talked  about  improving  nature,  and  be  d— d  to  him.) 
Only  before  going  to  nature  we  must  be  told  what  they  are,  because 
we  cannot  find  out  for  ourselves  quickly  enough.  I  don^t  know  about 
Edinburgh.  Wish  I  could  come.  Wish  you  a  pleasant  journey  and 
sojourn. — Ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


1846 

[Tlie  second  volume  of  Modem  PaitUera  appeared  in  April  of  this  year.    Ruskin 
then  went  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  with  his  parents:  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  zx.-xxiii.] 


To  Dr.  John  Brown* 

P18A,  June  27th,  1846. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  should  have  answered  your  very  kind  letter  before, 
had  I  not  unfortunately  been  for  a  week  or  two  out  of  the  way  of 
receiving  letters  at  all,  so  that  the  time  between  your  writing  and  my 
receiving  was  longer  than  it  should  have  been.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  expressing  your  feelings  to  me,  and  that  the 
support  of  such  assurances  of  sympathy  is  in  every  way  precious.  You 
appear  to  feel  at  present  perhaps  a  little  too  enthusiastically;  as  I 
suppose  is  generally  the  case  with  our  first  reception  of  that  for  which 
we  are  prepared  by  previous  tendencies  of  feeling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.  ...  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  Edinburgh ; 
it  is  not  impossible  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there  at  no 
very  far-off  day,  but  it  will  be  admiration  and  not  curiosity  that  brings 
me  there,  for  many  of  my  very  earliest  memories  are  connected  with 
the  old  city,  though  more  of  them  with  the  country  north  of  the 
Forth,  I  having  been  half  bred  at  Perth,  and  having  some  impressions 
of  the  Grampians  and  the  Tay  in  consequence,  which  even  your  friend 

1  [See  VoL  IV.  pp.  125-126.1 

<  pProm  the  ''Letters  from  John  Ruskin  to  Dr.  Brown"  (No.  1)  in  LetUn  ^ 
Dr.  John  Brown,  edited  hj  his  sou  and  D.  W.  Forrest,  1907,  pp.  287-280.  Dr. 
Brown,  at  this  time  unknown  to  the  author,  had  written  to  him  in  appreciation 
of  Modem  Paintert:  for  Ruskin's  relations  with  him^  see  the  Introduction  (above). ] 
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Mr.  HiU,^  in  his  pretty  vignette  to  Scott^s  Fair  Maidy  has  very  suiB- 
ciently  failed  of  realising.  It  is  not  his  fault,  I  suppose,  he  could  not 
paint  all  the  stones  that  I  used  to  build  piers  with  in  the  dear 
water. 

One  thing  I  was  glad  to  see,  or  rather  to  conjecture,  from  your 
note,  that  your  father,  whom  I  suppose  a  Presbytericm  clergyman,  had 
not  been  alarmed  by  the  frequent  expressions  of  admiration  for  Romanist 
works  of  art.  These  might  have  given  rise  to  some  dangerous  sur- 
mises, considering  the  late  melancholy  schisms  in  the  quarter  from 
which  they  come,'  and  I  fear  may  in  some  respects  diminish  with  certain 
classes  of  readers  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
on  this  head,  because  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  steady 
opinion  respecting  the  real  operation  of  art  as  directed  to  religious 
subjects  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people;  in  landscape  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever,  and  it  was  therefore  to  landscape  that  I  chiefly  referred 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  Chapter :  ^  neither  have  I  any  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  religious  art,  even  of  that  which  is  much  infected  with 
Komanism,  upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and  charitable  persons  who 
will  receive  the  good  of  it  as  it  was  meant;  but  whether  it  had  not  been 
better  for  Italy  on  the  whole  that  none  had  ever  existed,  or  how  far 
we  may  hope  for  good  from  a  revival  of  a  purified  form  of  it,  I  dare 
not  say;  it  is  a  subject  requiring  attentive  examination  before  writing 
anything  further  respecting  such  art;  and  unfortunately  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  an  investigation  of  the  kind  without  spending 
more  time  abroad  than  I  can  spare.  Respecting  church  decoration, 
I  have  spoken  more  boldly,^  my  'mind  being  more  made  up.  I  do  not 
think  it  of  much  importance  in  itself;  nay,  I  think  that  if  much 
importance  were  ever  attached  to  it  by  us,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  be  at 
all  inferred  that  a  church  was  less  a  church  without  it  than  with  it, 
instant  and  great  evil  would  follow.  But  I  think  the  feeling  in  us  is 
of  importance  which,  of  the  two,  would  rather  decorate  and  delight  in 
decorating  the  church  than  our  own  houses,  and  would  endeavour  to 
manifest  in  buildings  dedicated  to  God^s  service  the  highest  qualities 
of  intelligence  and  feeling  with  whidi  He  has  gifted  us.  I  shall  probably 
find  some  topic  for  a  longer  letter  in  your  papers  when  they  arrive; 
meantime,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  why,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 

^  [David  OctavittB  Hill  (1802-1870),  landscape  painter^  referred  to  below, 
pp.  67,  177.  Hia  vignette  is  on  p.  14  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  ^^Abbotsford"  illnstraUd 
edition  of  the  Waveriey  NaveU,  1840.] 

*  \Modwm  JPiainten  was  published  as  by  '' A  Graduate  of  Oxford,"  and  the  refer- 
ence here  is  therefore  to  Pugeyism.] 

»  [See  in  this  edition.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  216-216.] 

*  [See  perhaps  VoL  IV.  pp.  215-218.] 
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you  should  differ  with  me  upoR  raibo^ii;^  I  am  quke  §t  a  Iom  to  oon- 
jtcture  what  can  be  said  in  tiitir  defenoe ;  granting  that  their  eflEeet  o» 
natural  scenery  is  trivial,  that  their  iaterferenee  with  the  rest  and  char- 
acter of  rural  life  is  of  no  moment,  and  that  sometimes  the  power  oi 
rapid  looonmtioa  may  be  of  much  service  to  us  or  save  us  from  some 
bitter  pain  or  accident  which  our  absence  at  the  moment  must  have 
involved,  yet  the  general  effect  of  them  is  to  render  all  the  tine  that  we 
pass  in  locomotion  the  same,  excqpt  in  feverishness,  as  that  passed  at 
home,  and  to  enable  us  to  get  over  ground  which  formerly  conveyed  to 
us  a  thousand  various  ideas,  and  the  examination  of  which  was  lortile  in 
lessons  of  the  most  interesting  kiad,  while  we  read  a  page  of  the  mmgn^ 
ing  paper.  One  traveller  is  now  the  same  as  another:  it  matteit  not 
whether  you  have  eyes  or  are  asleep  or  blind,  intelligent  mr  dull,  aU 
that  you  can  know,  at  best,  of  the  country  you  pass  is  its  geotogieal 
structure  and  general  clothing;  your  atudy  of  humanity  is  limited  to 
stokers  and  policemen  at  the  stations,  and  of  animal  life  to  the  various 
anmngemeats  of  black  and  brown  dots  on  chessboaid-loeking  ielda. 
I  can  safely  say  that  my  only  pcofitabk  tiavelliag  has  been  on  foot, 
and  that  I  think  it  admits  of  much  doid>t  wheUier  not  only  laUroads 
but  even  carriages  and  horses,  «Bcept  for  ridi  people  or  conveyanfle  of 
letteiB  and  merchandise,  be  not  inventions  of  the  Evil  one*  How  mudi 
of  the  indolence,  ill^health,  discomfort,  thoughtlessness,  selfishness^  dtn^ 
and  misery  of  this  life  do  you  suppose  may  be  ultimately  mfiurabk 
altogether  to  the  invention  of  those  two  artides  alone,  the  cmrriage 
and  the  bricBef  I  am  not  jesting.  Think  of  it  and  tell  me^  believing 
me  always  very  gratefully  yours, 

Thb  Author  ov  ^^Modsbn  Painters.^ 


To  George  Richmond 

My  dear  Richmond, — i  have  not  written  to  you  hitherto,  because 
I  had  nothing  to  tell  you  about  Italy  but  what  was  disagreeable, 
and  I  knew  you  would  hear  of  us  through  Boxall.*  His  last  letter, 
however,  gave  me  a  v^y  bad  account  of  you— overwotk  and  so  on — 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  line  from  you.  It  is  too  late  now  for  you 
to  come  here — ^to  Switzerland,  I  mean — ^for  me,  but  it  is  the  place  you 

1  [See  the  psawge  at  the  bcgioning  of  Modern  FaitUer^,  vpL  ik.  (VoL  IV. 
pp.  36,  37).l 

*  [Sir  William  Boxall,  R.A.,  whose  aofoakitaiice  Ruslan  bad  ma4e  at  Venice 
ia  the  preceding  year :  see  PraBterita,  Vol.  XX^V.  -p.  378.] 
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wif^  alw4ty»  to  tome  ko,  sad  I  li0{>e  in  retunusg  ve  Biay  trou  yoar 
coining  out.  I  wonder  you  did  not  give  up  evtrjrthing  irkea  ywi 
found  yourself  overworked  and  come  out  with  Acland — or  at  least 
make  an  appointment  with  him  somewhere.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  him  at  Chamouni,  and  we  had  one  day  togetiier — Mrs.  Acland 
giving  him  up  fcMr  a  glacier  ramble^  and  waiting  for  us  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  to  make  tea  in  the  most  benevolent  and  delightful  way 
conceivable,  and  then  walking,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  skimming, 
down  the  hill  with  us  like  a  swallow;  but  they  professed  themselves 
obliged  tp  go  away  tiie  next  day.  I  did  not  like  to  press  them  to 
stay,  and  I  think  perhaps  they  had  some  notions  which  on  my  account 
prevented  their  staying,  when  they  could;  however^  away  they  went, 
much  to  my  sorrow,  for  Acland  had  unluckily  met  with  Forbes  the 
day  before,  and  Forbes  hiui  set  him  on  a  nasly,  useless,  ugly,  bother- 
ing glacier  walk— in  which  we  lost  our  day — and  I  couldh^  take  him 
to  any  of  the  noble  places.  We  found  some  beasts  in  the  ice,  however, 
which  pleased  him,  and  perhaps  for  practical  purposes  he  learned  as 
much  upon  ft  as  he  could  anywhere,  but  he  got  no  conception  of 
Chamouni.  I  was  only  there  four  days  myself.  I  didn't  want  to  go 
at  first,  because  it  always  gives  me  too  much  vexation  to  leave  it. 
'  But  we  went  because  it  was  said  some  rocks  were  bared  on  the  Mont 
^Blanc  in  unusyat  places*  All  newspaper — ^the  Mont  Blanc  is  as  change^ 
less  as  the  blue  sky  above  it;  but  though  we  had  wretched  weather^ 
I  never  thought  Chamouni  so  unearthly — it  is  quite  awful,  and  quite 
alone — ^nothing  that  I  have  yet  seen  can  be  compared  with  it  in  any 
wise;  its  inexh^ustibleness  and  perpetual  freshness  to  me  I  am  truly 
thanklfbl  for— other  scenery  palls.  I  never  entered  it  with  so  much 
wonder,  nor  left  it  with  so  strong  regret;  when  you  come  abroad  you  ^ 

should  really  go  there,  and  not  to  Italy.    Italy  is  quite  killing  now 
for  any   one   who   cares  about    it;    the   destruction   I  saw   last  year!^ 
gave  me  a  good   Idea   of  the    extent   of  if,    but    none  of  its  pace,] 
The  rate  at  wbich  Venice  is  going  is  about  that  of  a  lump  of  sugar/ 
in   hot   tea.    It   Is  the   same  everywhere — ope   roar  of  ^^Down   witn 
it — ^rase  it — rase  it,  even  to  the  ground*"  from  one  side  of  Europe  : 
to    the    other,    and    such    idiocies    building    everywhere,    instead -^all ' 
nations  agreeing  to  be  unnational,  apeing  each  other  in  apeV  tricks; 
as   Southey  well    said,   disease   is   contagious,   madness   and    folly  iut 
fectious,  but  health  incommunicable,  wisdom  and  virtue  hardly  to  be 
communicated.^    They  have  pulled  down  their  grand  old  bridge,  liere^ 

^  ['' Disease,  vice,  folly  and  madness  are  contiiAJous;  wbile  health  and  under- 
■tanMg  «rt  kMoanvaiame,"  etc^SJr  th^nrns  ttor^;  nr,  (kiloqu^  on  the  Progre99 
and  Pro9peoU  qf  SoeUty,  183^  voii  i.  pi  97.] 
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to  build  hotels  on  the  she  of  it ;  they  have  built  a'  bridge  at  Berne — 
such  a  bridge — look  here — 


m 1^ 


there^s  a  design  for  you — lower  arch  a  semicircle,  upper  one  less  than 
semicircle  so  as  to  get  it  narrowest  at  top,  and  this  pretty  Vandyke 
outside  by  way  of  variety.  I  am  getting  very  hopeless.  I  can*t  see 
what  people  are  coming  to ;  there  seems  no  counter  current,  no  defence, 
no  recovery;  all  that  they  do  is  wrong — ^all  that  is  right  they  destroy. 
Whenever  t  go  I  find  change,  and  all  change  for  the  worse.  I  can^t 
get  on  myself  neither,  I  work  hard,  but  I  find  myself  always  exactly 
in  the  position  of  Hunt.  I  can  do  nothing  that  I  haven^t  before  me; 
I  cannot  change,  or  arrange,  or  modify  in  the  least,  and  that  amounts 
to  a  veto  on  producing  a  great  picture,  because  nature  don^t  stay  long 
enough. .  I  have  just  been  up  here  looking  at  Tumer^s  subject,  and 
to  see  the 'way  the  fellow  picks  out  the  plums! — the  beautifid  way  in 
which  he  knows  what^s  good  for  him,  and  brings  out  glories  by  the 
most  insignificant  changes.  Anybody  can  pick  out  the  picturesque 
things  and  leave  the  plain  ones,  but  he  doesn't  do  this — nor  will  this 
do,  as  you  know — but  of  the  ugly  things  he  takes  and  misses 
and  cuts  and  shuffles  till  everything  turns  up  trumps,  and  that's  just 
what  isn't  in  me.  I  can  only  feel  it  when  it  is  done.  I  have  got 
some  useful  bits  of  detail,  however,  especially  in  architecture — though 
in  Italy  I  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  time  because  I  had  to  look 
over  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  which  I  wanted  to  bring 
up  to  something  like  the  standard  of  knowledge  in  the  otlier.  When 
it  is  sent  you,  you  needn't — if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it  at  all — 
look  at  anything  but  the  additions  to  the  chapter  headed  the  ^^  appli- 
cation,"^ where  there  is  something  that  may  interest  you  about  the 
Titian  landscape — ^and  perhaps  in  the  chapter  on  vegetation,  too,  where 

^  [Part  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  vii.  (^'General  Application  of  the  Foregoing  Principles"), 
a  chapter  much  altered  in  the  third  edition  (of  ]1846).] 
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you  will  8ee  I  haye  mentioned  Palmer  in  a  way  which  I  hope  he 
will  like^ — ^not  that  I  did  it  to  please  him,  for  in  these  matters  I 
forget  that  I  have  friends  as  much  as  I  can;  and  you  will  see  I  hare 
pitdied  into  Harding* — ^though  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  much  kindness — ^and  I  am  afraid  he  won^t  understand  it,  but  I 
ean^  help  it.  I  am  not  going  to  write  any  more  for  some  time,  for  I 
have  got  a  kind  of  stagger  this  year  in  Italy ;  the  Romanism  there  is 
so  awful,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  people  so  wrong,  that  I  think 
there  their  art  can  only  have  done  them  mischief— and  I  want  to  learn  ; 
more  of  the  real  bearings  of  it  on  their  history  before  I  venture  any  more 
assertions.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  come  from  Venioe  to  Florence. 
After  that  Venetian  Academy,  Padua  and  the  Campo  Santo  donM;  come 
nice  at  all ;  nobody  held  his  own  but  Masaccio.  I  have  been  tormented, 
too,  by  coimter  reports  about  Turner — some  say  he  is  quite  gone,  others 
that  he  is  better  than  last  year.  I  find  myself  thrown  back  upon  him 
^ways  from  nature,  and  I  don^t  know  how  to  get  over  his  failure  or 
do  without  him,  when  fisdl  he  must.  It  has  come  so  suddenly,  too,  just 
after  his  grandest  time.  It's  hardly  any  use  your  troubling  yourself 
to  write  now,  if  you  are  to  be  at  home  in  October;  if  not,  send  me 
a  line  to  Billiter  St.  to  say  if  you  are  coming  abroad  and  how  you 
are.  We  shall  return,  I  believe,  by  Dijon  and  Troyes  towards  the  end 
of  September — unless  we  are  driven  away  sooner  by  the  rain — all  the 
yeKT^s  rain  is  coming  at  last,  and  the  Reuss  here  is  running  about 
the  town  as  if  it  didn't  know  the  way  through  it;  the  lower  streets 
look  more  Uke  Venice  than  Lucerne.  I  suppose  we  are  going  to  have 
our  share  of  the  hailstones,  like  you;  it  has  been  a  strange  season-— 
intensely  hot,  storms,  whirlwinds,  and  now  earthquakes  in  the  sooth 
and  floods  here* 

I  trust  that  all  your  family  have  escaped  the  illnesses  which  we  hear 
of  about  London.  My  Father  and  Mother  desire  their  kindest  regards. 
— Ever,  my  dear  Richmond,  yours  affectionately,  J.  Rimiov. 

Acland  says  the  portrait  of  his  wife  turned  out  in  every  way 
delicious — ^he  didn^t  say  delicious — ^I  forget  what  it  was  he  said,  but 
it  was  quite  as  strong  and  less  culinary. 

^  [The  pMssffe,  containing  the  mention  of  Samuel  Palmer  (for  whomi  sse  stovs> 
II.  52k  aiipeared  in  eds.  3  and  4  only:  see  Vol.  III.  p.  604  n.] 
«  [See  ToL  ni.  p.  201.] 
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To  George  Smith  ^ 

Dkitmark  Hill,  OMbw  TS&th,  1846. 

My  deae  Sir, — ^I  ought  before  to  have  thanked  you  for  your 
obliging  present  of  W\i  and  Humour — ^two  characters  of  intellect  in 
which  I  am  so  eminently  deficient,  as  never  even  to  have  ventured  upon 
a  conjecture  respecting  their  real  nature. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.  RUSKIV. 


1847 

[In  the  spring  of  this  yesr  Raskin  went  to  the  Lake  District.  Some  letters 
written  thence  to  his  mother  are  given  in  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  zzv.-xxxi.  He  was  also 
at  Leamington  and  in  Scotland :  <M.,  pp.  xzvii.-zxyiii.J 


To  Dr.  John  Beown^ 

Denmark  Hux,  Wik  Fdi.  [1847]. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  was  much  grieved  this  evening  by  receiving 
your  letter  written  under  circumstances  of  illness  and  fatigue,  and 
expressing  feelings  so  unnecessarily,  unwarrantably  painful,  and  more 
that  my  delay  in  thanking  you  for  your  paper  in  the  North  Briiish^ 
had  left  you  so  long  in  this  state  of  anxiety.  I  hope  you  will  not 
give  the  subject  one  thought  more,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  have  infinitely  delighted 
an  old  and  tender-hearted  friend  of  mine,  who  could  never  forget  the 
critique  in  Blackwood^  and  who  certainly  would  have  shrunk  like  a 
sea-anemone  at  shadow,  had  any  part  of  the  present  one  been  unkind 
or  unjust.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  whit  more  fieiult-finding.  than 
is  fully  and  fairly   warrantable,  certainly  no  more  than  is  expedientj 

^  [Ruskin's  puhlisher.  The  hook  referred  to  is  Wit  and  Sunwur  ielecMfirom 
tk€  BngiUh  Poet9,  wUh  an  lUuttraHve  Euay  and  Oriiicai  OammenU.  By  Leigh  Hant. 
Smith,  Elder  A  Co.,  1846.  The  letter  is  given  in  facsimile  in  the  Strand  Magamine, 
Deoemher  1895,  p.  670.] 

>  [No.  2  of  the  ^'Letters  from  John  Ruskin  to  Dr.  Brown"  in  Letters  qf  Dr. 
John  Brown,  IWl,  pp.  290-291.  The  last  portion  (after  **  third  volume'')  was  not 
there  given.] 

>  [A  review  of  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  in  the  North  British  Beoiew,  Fehmary 
1847,  voL  vi.  pp.  401-430 :  an  extract  from  it  is  given  in  VoL  IV.  p.  xli.  For  the 
**criti(}ue  in  BUukwood^ — a  violent  attack  on  Modom  PanUero,  voL  i. — see  VoL  IIL 
p.  xliii,] 
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for  I  fear  that  if  your  kind  spirit  of  praise  had  thoroughly  pervaded 
the  article  there  had  been  mudi  chance  of  all  being  set  down  as  the 
work  of  my  friends  and  private  abettors,  and  much  of  the  credit  it 
will  now  carry  refused  in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  for  my  own  part, 
I  WM  glad  to  hear  you  had  not  written  the  passages  in  question,  for, 
though  preparing  to  consider  them  and  benefit  by  them  as  I  best 
might,  I  was  a  little  aghast  at  the  request  that  I  would  never  be 
eloquent  any  more;^  for  I  do  think  that  some  things  cannot  be  said 
except  passionately  and  figuratively,  and  my  own  tendencies  at  present 
are  so  entirely  prosaic,  and  such  delight  as  I  once  had  in,  or  power 
over,  the  fancy  so  fast  evaporating  or  freezing,  or  sinking,  as  Words- 
worth has  it,  from  \}xe  foimtain  into  the  ^^  con^orilesa  and  hidden  tteU^^ 
that  it  pains  me  to  be  thrust  away  from  the  last  hold  that  I  had,  or 
thought  I  had,  upon  the  aitar^  and  ordered  into  the  ice-house  of  mere 
philosophy,  there  to  be  kept  cool  and  dry.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  but 
your  friend  is  right,  altogether  right,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  feel- 
ings of  pleasure,  not  to  say  your  expressions,  are  overcharged — ^I  mean 
in  your  letters  to  me— expressions  which  could  be  warranted  only  by 
the  elaborate  work  of  an  i^;ed  man.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
which  is  not  less  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  considering  the  singular 
advantages  I  have  had,  and  I  am  either  a  very  stupid,  or  at  least 
very  dow  person,  or  else  the  multiplication  of  opportunity  has  a 
tendency  to  deaden  both  energy  and  imagination,  for  I  am  always  .' 
busy,  and  yet  with  no  effect  proportioned  to  the  time,  or  coequal  with  I 
the  results  which  I  see  obtained  in  every  direction  around  me  by  my  'y 
inferiors  in  age,  leisure,  education,  and  opportunity.  Alas,  it  will  be  / 
long  before  you  have  any  third  volume.  I  hope  Mr.  Hill'  would  give 
you  my  reasons  for  not  sending  the  Slaver,  and  that  you  thought 
them  just.  I  do  not  know  what  pictures  you  have  got,  but  I  have 
often  found  that  as  clergymen  can  never  tell  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  their  sermons,  and  often  find  that  most  good  has  been  done  by 
passages  or  discourses  to  which  they  had  given  the  least  measure  of 
time  and  pains,  so  the  more  I  see  of  public  judgment  the  less  I  can 
calculate  of  the  effect  of  this  picture  or  that,  the  less  [I  am]  able  to 
advise  a  popular  selection.  Many  that  I  should  have  thought  incompre- 
hensible or  violent  I  find  are  admired;  some  whose  quietness  I  should 

^  [''We  wish  that,  in  his  third  and,  in  some  respects,  most  important  voliime, 
the  aathor  would  determiDe  at  once  and  for  good  not  to  bo  eloquent  any  more" 
(p.  429).  The  system  of  editorial  interpolation  in  the  articles  of  contributors  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  literary  misuuderstandinffs :  see  for  a  case  in  point  the 
Menurirg  and  CorrMpondence  of  OovnUty  Fatmarey  vol  i.  p.  193.1 

•  [Wordsworth,  ''A  Complaint"  ;  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  612.] 
»  [See  above,  p.  61 ;  for  Turner's  "Slaver,"  see  VoL  III.  p.  672,] 
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hay^  thouf^t  popular  I  find  despised.  Nor  have  I  any  hope  of  much 
effect  from  a  single  exhibition ;  it  is  only  through  continual  teaching,  a 
home  examination  of  engravings,  that  real  good  is  done.  Your  article 
will  be  in  both  ways  useful,  and  I  much  thank  you  for  it,  always  with 
protest  against  its  over  praise. 

I  am  very  sorry  to    hear  you  have  been  so  seriously  ill;  please 
write  and  tell  me  when  you  are  thoroughly  better. — Yours  ever  truly, 

J.   RUBKIK. 

To  Joseph  Seveen^ 

[Etirl^  in  1847.] 

What  you  say  of  the  want  of  feeling  for  Religious  Art  in  England 
is  too  true,  but  happily  it  exists  more  among  the  artists  than  the 
public.      There  is  a  violent   current   of  feeling   turned   that  way  at 
present,  and  I  anticipate  much  from  Lord  Lindsay^s  forthcoming  book.' 
Produce  anything  we  shall  not,  at  present,  but  I  fully  anticipate  seeing 
the  Carraccis  and   Murillos  and   Carlo   Dolds,   and   coarse   copies   of 
Titian  and  Rubens,  and  all  the  tribe  of  the  potsherd  painters,  and 
drunkard  painters,'  cleared  out  one  by  one  firom  our  galleries ;  their 
places  supplied  by  Angelico,  Francia,  and  Perugmo— so  far  as  the  works 
of  these  great  men  are  rescuable  from  the  grasping  apathy  of  the 
Italians,  who  hold  them  fast,  as  a  dead  man  holds  what  was  once  near 
his  heart,  though  it  is  no  use  to  him  now.     You  may  regret  the  state 
of  things  in  England,  but  in  Italy  it  is  something  frightful.    With  us 
<  it  is  ignorance  and  bad  teaching ;    with   them    a    mortal  corruption 
_^f  the  whole  mind.     But  there  is  one  element  in  the  English  mind 
which  will,  I  fear,  keep  it  from   doing  anything  very  pure  in  art — 
its  consciousness  of  the  ridiculous.     So  long  as  a  painter  dreads  giving 
a  ludicrous  idea — «o  long  as  he  feels  hinuelf  in  danger  of  laughing,  or 
mocking  at  anything — so  long  he  is -always  tumbling  on  the    other 
side  and  losing  sight  of  Truth  in  the  efibrt  to  be  sublime — losing  sight 
of  that  genuine,  heartfelt,  fedthful,  loving  realization  which  is  the  soul 
of  Religious  Art.     Now  the  state  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  her  greatest 
art  was  something  to  put  laughing  nearly  out  of  the  question.     Battles 
like  Montaperti  or  Meloria,  governors  like  Eccelino,  kings  like  Charles 
of  Anjou,"  keep  the  comers  of  people^s  mouths  down  wonderfully :  and 

*  [From  The  L{fe  and  Letten  of  Joseph  Severn,  by  William  Sharp,  1892,  pp.  211- 
212.  For  Ruskin's  first  acqnaiutance  with  Severn,  see  Pneterita,  Vol.  AXXV. 
p.  274.    For  an  earlier  letter  to  him  (1845),  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  893.] 

*  [^c^hee  ^f  the  HiHory  qf  Christian  Art;  for  Raskin's  review  of  the  book,  see 

Vol.  xn.] 

*  [For  the  battles  of  Montaperti  (1200)  and  Meloria  (1284),  and  for  Charles 
of  Aiyou,  see  Vol  XXIII.  pp.  79,  162,  136  eeq. ;  and  for  Eccelino,  Vol.  XIL 
p.  137  n.] 
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at  the  time  of  the  great  bunt  of  Florentine  intellect,  at  the  time  of 
Dante-— the  great  representation  of  all  the  brightest  qualities  of  the 
Italian  mind — ^the  public  and  private  suflhring  and  exertion  was  so  great 
that  I  should  hardly  think  a  man  in  Floraice  ever  smiled.  The  portrait 
of  Dante,  which  has  been  drawn  with  extreme  love  and  faithfulness  by 
Giotto,^  and  which  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest  example  of  that 
master  I  have  ever  seen,  is  in  its  quiet,  earnest,  determined,  gentle 
sadness,  the  very  type  of  the  spirit  of  the  good  men  of  his  time  (and 
in  his  time  men  were  either  very  good  or  very  bad);  it  is  the  ** sad- 
wise  valour,  the  brave  complexion,  which  leads  the  van  and  swallows  up 
the  cities.^'  But  you  cannot  conceive  a  smile  on  such  a  face  (and  the 
Italians,  even  in  their  degradation,  retain  this  peculiar  incapacity,  they 
seem  insensible  to  the  ridiculous).  Hence  you  will  find,  in  all  the  works 
of  the  time,  a  fervent  desire  to  put  pure  truth  before  you,  by  what** 
ever  means,  or  image,  it  can  be  suggested.  When  Dapte  tells  you  that 
the  head  of  Ugolino  was  in  Hell  so  above  that  of  the  Archbishop 
Ruggieri  that  the  one  seemed  to  be  hat  to  the  other,'  he  has  evidently 
not  the  slightest  idea  or  fear  of  making  you  smile.  His  own  feelings 
are  too  intense  and  serious  to  admit  of  any  the  slightest  degradation 
by  the  image,  and  he  says  just  what  will  make  you  understand  the 
position  of  the  heads  thoroughly.  And  so  always:  the  souls  meet  and 
kiss  in  Purgatory — {come)  S^ammuea  Tuna  con  raUra  formica^  Foree  a 
»piar  lor  via  e  hr  firtuna.^  Guido  Guinicelli  plunges  into  the  fire, 
come  per  Tacqua  il  pesce  andando  al  Jbndo^  To  anybody  who  has  ever 
seen  an  ant  or  a  fish,  these  images  explain  the  whole  thing  in  a 
moment;  but  a  modern  poet  would  be  mighty  shy  of  such.  Now 
the  moment  you  can  sweep  away  all  conventionalities,  and  manners, 
and  fears,  and  give  to  an  artist  this  fervent  desire  to  tell  the  pare 
truth — and  such  intensity  of  feeling  as  dreads  no  mockery — that  moment 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  art :  and  so  long  as  you  have  artists 
who  think  of  What  will  be  said,  or  who  struggle  to  get  something 
higher  and  better  than  God^s  great  truth,  so  long  all  you  bring  will 
be  foam.  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  this  single  defect  in  the 
English  character  prevents  us  and  pulls  us  back.  A  defect  I  call  it: 
for  I  conceive  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  world.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  pitiable  and  the  melancholy  ever  to  leave  room  for  the 
ridiculous,  and  the  tendency  to  turn  serious  things  into  jests  ia  a  plague 


1  [The  portrait  discovered  in  1841 :  see  Vol  XXIV.  p.  33.] 
'  [George  Herbert :  The  Chureh  Porch,  zliL] 
'  \lr\femOi  x^cxii.  12G.] 

*'  LPufyatorto,  zxvi.  35,  36 :  the  latter  words  ere  quoted  also  in  Vol  XIX. 
p.  7871 

'  {PurgaUnio,  zxvi.  1S5.] 
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spot  in  us,  which  hardens  us  and  degrades  us.  George  Herbert  has  it 
'*  the  witty  man  laughs  least,  For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance.'*'  ^  Give 
a  man  a  quick  sense  of  all  that  pollutes,  of  all  that  is  ^^  earthy,  sensual, 
devilish,"^  ^  and  no  sense  of  that  which  is  to  the  vulgar  laughable,  and 
you  will  have  a  pure  art.  Till  you  can  do  this  there  will  be  little  done 
in  England. 


To  his  Fathee 

[AuBLBBmK,  March  23,  1847.] 

I  have  your  letter  of  SOth  with  enclosures,  all  very  pleasant.  I 
was  certainly  not  well  when  I  came  down  on  the  Lake,  nor  am  I  yet, 
perhaps;  but  I  am  only  in  the  sort  of  illness  which  makes  me  look 
to  nature  with  more  thirst.  I  wrote  till  half-past  one  yesterday,  got 
out  just  before  two,  walked  to  Rydal,  looked  at  Wordsworth^s  house, 
then  climbed  to  Fairfield  (2900  feet) — lots  of  bog  and  coarse  grass. 
George'  sat  down  once,  as  in  Switzerland,  but  jumped  up  again  in  a 
hurry.  "Hollo,  sir,  it^s  all  sponge.'^  Fine  day,  and  fine  view — Scaw- 
fell,  Grisedale  Pike — Helvellyn  close  by — moors  of  Penrith,  Lancaster, 
Windermere,  Coniston,  etc.,  and  some  snow  on  the  top  really  pretty 
deep  and  wide;  but  as  for  mountains^  theyVe  nothing  of  the  sort, 
nothing — mere  humpy  moorlands,  mighty  desolate.  I  came  down  by 
a  little  bit  of  a  rivulet,  and  came  to  an  old  sheepfold  which  it  all 
at  once  struck  me  must  be  the  subject  of  Wordsworth^s  ** Michael.'** 
I  inquired  when  I  got  down,  and  found  it  was  indeed'  Greenhead 
Ghyll — see  poem  ^^Michael,**  in  second  volume  I  think.  I  came  down 
into  the  road  beyond  Grasmere,  near  Dunmail  Raise,  and  walked  back 
by  the  road  to  Ambleside  to  dinner  at  half-past  six.  As  for  guides 
on  these  rubbishy  places,  I  may  take  them  when  I  want  one  on  Ken- 
nington  Common. 

Rydal  was  very  pretty  in  the  still  evening.  I  never  saw  reflec- 
tion anything  like  so  perfect  on  foreign  lakes,  but  it  is  sad  cockney 
work— only  the  birds  sing  sweetly,  and  have  a  far-away  sound  with 
them. 

I  try  this  to  Denmark  Hill,  thinking  it  may  come  in  the  morning 
before  you  leave. 

My  cold  is  better — I  left  it  in  the  snows  on  Fairfield. 


The  Church  Porch,  xxxix.] 

James  iii.  15.] 

^Ruakin's  servant :  see  above^  p.  41.] 

Tor  another  reference  to  the  poem,  see  Vol.  XXYII.  p.  210.] 
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To  Maay  Russell  Mttfobd^ 

[Dknmark  Hill]  Saturday,  lOth  June  [1847]. 

My  drak  Madam, — ^You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  the  regret  with 
whidi  I  received  your  last  kind  letter,  informing  me  both  of  the  dis- 
appointment  I  must  myself  sustain  and  of  its  cause,  so  trying  to  you 
yourself.  I  do  indeed  sympathise  most  deeply  in  the  son'ow  (it  can 
hardly  but  reach  what  may  without  exaggeration  be  so  called)  which 
your  present  privation  must  cause  you,'  especially  coming  in  the  time 
of  spring — your  favourite  season — a  punishment  certainly  far  too  heavy 
to  be  connected  by  you  in  thought  with  any  such  gossamer-bodied  sin 
as  that  in  which  you  say  you  were  once  entangled,  the  vanity  of  long 
walks;  for  which  vanity,  if  all  guilty  of  it  were  to  be  shut  up  in 
doubting  castles,  without  keys,  their  cramps  taking  them— (I  beg 
pardon  for  mixing  in  this  heterogeneous  manner  the  giant  and  his 
prey)— I  fear  that  it  would  be  soon  said  of  each  and  all  of  us  walkers 
that  *^nor  up  the  lawn,/ nor  at  the  wood  was  he."^'  In  fact,  is  it 
right  to  think  of  any  misfortune  in  this  world  (except  such  as  are 
necessarily  and  legally  connected  with  every  sin — mortification  with 
vanity,  and  lameness  with  over-exertion)  as  sent  as  punishment  at  all  ? 
Do  not  twenty  miseries  come  for  a  purpose  for  one  that  comes  for  a 
punishment?  After  all,  though  your  feet  are  in  the  stocks,*  you  have 
the  Silas  spirit,  and  the  doors  will  open  in  the  mid-darkness — though, 
as  for  your  enumeration  of  consolations,  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  but 
shortly  supported  by  them  under  the  circumstances. 

The  love  of  poetry ! 

I  pause — for  I  was  going  to  write  treachery — I  don^  think  I  can 
make  out  my  case — ^by  the  token,  especially,  that  we  are  at  this  time 
being,  carrying  our  hay;  and  the  said  hay  is  sending  me  all  manner 
of  pleasant  and  odoriferous  invitations  through  the  open  window  to 
come  out  and  make  its  better  acquaintance;  and  all  the  servants  of 
the  house — the  maids  in  all  manner  of  shaped  bonnets,  and  the  men 
in  marvellously  decorated  hats,  with. ribands  of  inconceivable  colours — 
are  raking  and  shaking  in  goodly  procession  after  a  staggering  cart: 
and  all  this  has  no  persuasive  effect  upon  me  whatever,  that  I  should 

^  [For  Rnskin's  friendship  with  Miss  Mitford,  see  the  Introduction  ^abovei] 
*  [MisB  Mitford  had  hecome  lame^  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  and  could  only  get 
out  in  a  pony  chaise :  see  The  Life  qf  Mary  Rweeli  Mitford,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.] 


•  [Grays  EUgy,  2a] 

*  [The  B  *  ■ 


fiihle  references  are  Joh  xiii.  27  and  Acts  xvi.  24,  26.] 
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leave  my  desk,  or  xny  four-walled  chamber,  so  long  as  I  have  Miss 
Mitford^s  letter  to  read,  or  her  ear  to  gain. 

I  leave  town  on  Tuesday,  in  order  to  be  of  what  use  I  may — 
Heaven  only  knows — at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,^  whence, 
returning,  I  hope  to  stop  at  Reading  and  to  find  you— out.  After- 
wards I  am  going  to  Scotland  to  stay  quietly  with  a  very  dear  friend, 
in  a  cottage — a  little  worse  than  a  cottage — at  the  side  of  Loch  Tay. 
I  need  this,  for  I  have  most  foolishly  accepted  evening  invitations,  and 
made  morning  calls,  these  last  four  months,  until  I  am  fevered  by  the 
friction.  I  have  done  no  good,  incurred  many  obligations,  and  sufiered 
an  incalculable  harm.  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but 
the  people  seem  to  have  put  a  chill  on  me,  and  taken  my  life  out  of 
/ihe.  I  feel  alike  uncertain  and  incapable  of  purpose,  and  look  to  the  / 
/  cottage  on  Loch  Tay  not  as  an  enjoyment,  but  a  burrow.  I  could/ 
not  finish  this  history  of  Lucien' — there  was  too  much  of  what  was 
exquisitely  painful  to  be  endured  sympathetically.  I  have  got  the 
poems  yon  speak  of,  however,  their  sttort  pathos  being  bearable;  and 
they  are  indeed  very  noble — the  Irish  ballads,  I  mean  •— one  or  two 
verging  on  the  desperate,  but  all  powerful.  I  note  what  you  say  of 
your  more  humble  friends;  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  you,  and  very 
interesting,  and  I  am  sure  true.  I  know  several  tradesmen  for  whom 
I  have  high  respect,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  like  them  if  I  knew 
more  of  them.  But  they  don^  take  me  up,  and  having  no  house  of 
my  own,  I  can^  take  thtm  up;  but  I  imagine  that  wortiiy  and  clever 
shopkeepers  are  in  general  far  higher  and  better  men  than  any  but 
first-rate  arHtts.  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  low  education  and  feeling 
of  this  latter  class — of  whom  I  have,  of  course,  seen  more  than  of  any 
other — even  the  better  ones  are  not  a  little  disappointing. 

My  mother  exceedingly  regrets  her  disappointment  in  not  seeing 
you;  but  perhaps  when  I  go  to  Scotland  you  will  come  and  see  her, 
and  comfort  her  on  the  subject  of  my  absence.  Before  then,  however, 
I  hope  to  see  you — towards  the  4th  or  6th  of  July.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  been  at  Beading  before  now,  but  a  multitude  of  miserable  (with 
one  very  happy — too  happy)  engagements  have  kept  me  in  London. — 
But  ever,  my  dear  Madam,  believe  me,  most  gratefully  and  respectfully 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

^  [At  Oxford.  Rutidn  was  one  of  the  Mcretaries  of  the  Geological  Soetion : 
see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xxv.] 

'  [In  Balzac'iB  lUuHom  Perdwi  (in  the  Scinti  dt  ia  Vie  ds  iVootfM0>-a  book 
recommended  to  Roskiu  by  Miis  Mitford.] 

'  [Probably  by  Gerald  Griffin:  see  below,  p.  86.] 
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To  Gbobob  Bichkond 

LsAifiNOTOK,  \Qth  Augtut  [1847]* 

Deab  Richmond, — I  am  packing  up  to  leave  for  Dunbar  and 
Tantallon — only  stopping  at  Kenilworth  to  finish  some  ivy  stalks  to- 
morrow.^ I  am  indeed  better  at  last — ^thanks  to  the  perfect  rest  I  have 
had  here — and  my  thoughts  and  faith  are  returning  to  me.  I  have  had 
great  good  firom  dissecting  some  water-plants  out  of  the  canaL  My 
eyes  do  not  seem  to  serve  me  very  well,  but  they  are  better  than  nine 
pairs  out  of  ten,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  such,  and  to  have 
Jephson's  authority  on  two  points — ^first,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
the  matter  with  me  that  I  cannot  conquer  by  quiet,  regularity,  and 
exercise;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  nothing  which  majf  not  soon  be 
the  matter  with  me,  if  I  go  much  into  society  or  sit  up  at  night 
Adand  does  look  very  happy,  and  I  am  sure  he  is;  but  Mrs, 
Adands  are  not  to  be  found  every  day — ^nor  to  be  won— except  by 
Dr.  Adands;  nor  Mrs.  Richmonds  neither.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  affection.  I  shall  write  again  from  Tantallon — to-day  I  must  reaUy 
go  and  pack.  Love  to  Henry.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Adand  and  Sir 
Thomas  and  all  friends. 

You  say  nothing  of  yourself.  I  hope  I  shall  hear  from  you  again 
soon. — ^Ever  affectionatdy  yours,  J.  Ruskdi. 

To  W.  H.  Haeruon 

DumuM,  20ih  Au0UMt  [1847]. 

My  bear  Mr.  Harrison, — Your  kind  long  letter  was  a  perfect 
ddight  to  me,  and  I  would  have  answered  it  forthwith,  had  I  not 
been  fearful  that  the  mere  superscription  of  the  place  of  my  abode, 
or  the  slightest  hint  respecting  such  topics  of  interest  as  pumps  and 
promenades,  would  have  reminded  you,  in  contrast  with  your  late  sub* 
jects  of  inquiry  and  observation  at  Woolwich,  of  our  friend  Major 
Bagstock,*  in  contrast  also  with  our  friend  Captain  Johns.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  would  write  an  interesting  letter  at  Leamington,  or 
Land^s  End,  or  anywhere;  but  the  only  society  I  kept  being  that 
of  the  humble  bees  on  the  thistle-tops,  and  a  certain  goodly  company 
or  club  of  ants  in  an  old  willow  stump,  I  found  my  gossips  rather 
wanting  in  general  information.    But  I  got  away  at  last,  and  am  now 

^  [ProlNibly  the  sepia  drawing  (13^x10  in.)  of  the  ruins  of  Kanilwortb  over- 
grown with  ivv  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Ward.] 

*  [For  Raskin,  like  the  Major  {Dombeif,  ehap.  xzi.)  had  been  to  Lsamingtoa.] 
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in  the  thick  of  the  herring  fishery  and  somewhat  initiated  into  its 
profundities.  One  of  the  more  striking  processes  is  the  spade-ing  the 
fish  into  carts  out  of  the  boats,  which  is  done  precisely  after  the 
fashion  of  dustmen  by  the  intervention  of  a  basket — the  spade  thrust 
into  the  heap  of  fish  makes  a  gash  in  two  or  three  at  every  lift, 
which  gives  a  disagreeable  look  to  the  heap.  Pitched  into  the  cart, 
the  mass  of  fish  slips  and  swings  about  unctuously,  keeping  its  level 
like  a  liquid,  until  it  is  carried  to  the  curing  place,  or  the  fishmarket; 
the  latter  is  of  a  very  peculiar  description.  In  order  to  give  you 
any  notion  of  it  I  must  describe  to  you,  first,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  pavement  of  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  It  is  **la  mode*^ 
here  to  empty  what  in  England  we  call  *< slops"  with  a  distributive 
jerk  from  the  street  door;  when  this  function  is  entrusted  to  any 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  family,  the  young  people  wait  with 
exemplary  patience  until  an  opportunity  offers  of  jerking  the  same,  in  a 
playful  manner,  between  the  legs  of  a  passer-by,  selected  with  due  pre- 
caution as  to  size — -and  of  the  fair  sex,  if  possible.  The  solid  contents 
of  the  emptied  vessels  remain  stranded,  while  the  ^^Vemice  liquida'*' 
soaks  its  way  partly  to  the  gutter,  and  partly  into  the  porous  basalt. 
While  this  is  doing,  the  bare  feet  of  the  passers-by  take  up  various 
proportions,  and  deposit  the  same  in  pretty  little,  small-waisted  impres- 
sions, with  five  little  dots  at  the  end,  all  down  the  street.  These 
impressions  intersecting  each  other  and  drying  irregularly,  produce 
curiously  mottled  stains  and  patches,  of  an  entertaining  complexity. 
Fresh  libations  reduce  the  dried  deposit  into  various  stages  of  repeated 
solution,  giving  rise  to  an  endless  variety  of  patterns.  Points  of  colour 
derived  mainly  from  gooseberry  skins,  at  this  season  add  interest  to  the 
arrangement;  and  a  pretty,  inlaid,  glittering  look  is  given  by  the 
scattered  herring  scales,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  oily  varnish 
which  helps  to  bring  out  the  effect  Irregular  streamlets  running  from 
doors  and  crevices  variously  divide  the  space,  and  reduce  your  walking 
faculties  within  the  limits  of  so  many  passes  of  Eilliecrankie.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  average  of  gooseberry  skins  is  exceeded,  these  passes 
might  become  slippery  and  dangerous  to  traverse,  but  for  the  corrective 
effect  of  cinders  and  eggshells  mixed,  for  which  you  have  reason  to  be 
thankful,  and  which  are  abundantly  supplied,  especially  in  the  morning, 
from  at  least  every  other  door.  A  portion  of  pavement  of  this  descrip- 
tion, walled  off  into  successive  partitions,  serves  for  the  fishmarket, 
being  farther  enriched  by  nondescript  portions  of  heads,  tails,  and 
insides  of  the  fbh  sold  the  day  before,  among  which,  and  among  the 
fish  of  the  current  market,  stand  the  barefooted  fishwiv^;  it  rains 
to-day,  hard,  and  the  market  will  be  washed — ^for  once — but  the  above 
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'  description  is  generally  applicable.  The  fish  are  in  the  main  very  good, 
but  I  am  afraid  your  feeling  towards  things  Caledonian  would  not  be 
softened  by  any  of  the  sights  to  be  enjoyed  here — ^at  all  events,  your 
interjection  respecting  Sherry  Cobbler,  ** Sweets  to  the  sweet,''*  is  only 
in  a  very  modified  sense  to  be  transferred  to  either  the  fish  or  the 
fishermen. 

But,  my  dear  Mr.  Harrison,  how  have  you  deferred  so  long  your 
initiation  into  the  depths  of  Sherry  Cobbler?  I  can  vouch  for  its 
having  been  a  &vourite  beverage  among  the  bishops  for  some  time 
back — ^I  saw  one  imbibing  it  with  great  dexterity,^  and  it  was  to  be 
conjectured  with  great  relish*  I  would  raiher  have  seen  your  friend, 
however,  than  any  bishop.  For  the  thing  itself,  I  think  the  glory  of 
it  is  in  the  getting  at  it;  it  is  worth  a  straw — ^and  no  more*  The  ice 
is  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  it  comes  to  something  very  like  spoiled 
lemonade  in  the  end.    Your  epigram  is  worth  a  butt  of  it. 

Apropos  of  straws,  I  saw  and  heard  a  peasant — let  us  grant  a 
shepherd — playing  on  a  Real  Pipe,  the  other  day,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  and  that  for  his  own  amusement,  as  he  plodded  across  the 
meadows  under  Eenilworth  Castle. 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  serious  part  of  your  letter 
as  well  as  the  jest  of  it — though  most  grieved  to  hear  your  report  of 
our  present  parliament.  What  we  shall  come  to  I  cannot  guess.  I 
find  the  laws  of  the  crabs  and  limpets  unchanged,  and  confine  my 
studies  to  their  permanent  politics — and  their  foundational  principles 
of  pinch  hard  and  hold  fast.  .  .  .^ 

To  his  Father 

DuNKELD,  Wednesday  Evening  [26th  Augutt^  1847]. 

I  intended  staying  here  till  I  heard  from  MacdonaJd,*  for  it  is  very 
beautiful,  but  I  must  go  on.  I  feel  so  utterly  down-hearted  to-night 
that  I  must  get  away  to-morrow  without  going  out  again,  for  I  am 
afraid  of  something  seizing  me  in  the  state  of  depression.  I  never 
had  a  more  beautiful,  nor  half  so  unhappy  a  walk  as  this  afternoon; 
it  is  so  very  diiferent  from  Switzerland  and  Cumberland  that  it  revives 
all  sorts  of  old  feelings  at  their  very  source — and  yet  in  a  dead  form, 
like  ghosts — and  I  feel  myself  so  changed,  and  everything  else  so 
ancient,  and  so  the  same  in  its  ancientness,  that,  together  with  the 

1  \Hamkt,  act  v.  sc.  1.1 

>  rSee  Praterita,  iiL  g  28  (Vol.  XXXV.  d.  602).] 

'  [For  the  remainder  of  this  letter,  see  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  xxvii.l 

«  [Of  Crowmoant:  see  PraterUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  423  9eq.\ 
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name,  and  fear,  and  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  I  can^t  bear  it.  The 
flow  of  the  Tay  before  the  window  under  the  bridge^  with  its  banks 
of  shingle  and  clear,  soft,  sliding,  ringing  water,  ia  so  unlike  the  Arva, 
and  every  other  stream,  and  so  like  itself — old  Tay — the  irery  Tay  that 
I  remember  in  the  Bridge-end  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden^ 
— the  very  Tay  for  the  association  with  which,  however  partial  or 
imperfect,  I  believe  it  is  that  I  have  so  loved  all  other  running  streams 
— that  it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart  to  look  at  it.  I  have  had  a 
long  ramble  among  the  woods*— but  how  different  from  Switzerland! 
Without  the  power,  luxuriance,  siae,  splendour — or  horror — how  far 
more  gc^cef ul,  pensive,  historical  and  human !  I  came  on  a  little  bit 
of  quiet  lake  among  the  rocks,  all  belled  about  with  heather  and  fresh 
with  fern,  birch  trunks  over  it,  and  ash,  and  silky  beech,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  copse  of  dark,  slight-pointed,  close-set  pines,  and  the 
water  divided  between  water-lilies  and  blue  sky.  Then  I  got  among 
some  .fallen  rocks  with  such  fantastic  Scotch  firs  growing  out  of  them 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  to  Dunsinane  and  back  again;* 
and  then  I  saw  some  leaves  that  I  thought  were  not  such  as  I  was 
used  to  see  grouped  with  pine,  and  what  should  this  be  but  a  Spanish 
chestnut — and  presently  another;  and  after  that,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
crag,  and  forming  a  dark  foil  to  a  knob  of  birches,  another  tree  which 
made  me  start  again  from  its  strange  look  in  such  a  place,  and  behold 
a  great  laurel — a  laurel  as  big  as  those  in  the  Isola  Madre — ^and  ever 
so  many  bluebells  just  over  it,  and  then  some  oxalis  not  half  so  large 
in  leaf  as  the  Swiss,  but  as  beautiful,  and  all  put  together  with  a 
freedom  and  sentiment  beyond  everything — a  peculiar  softness  and 
wildness  mixed,  like  the  finest  Scotch  music — ^and  an  intense  melancholy 
too.  But  the  far-off  views  are  not  so  good — indeed,  the  valley  of  the 
Tay  and  all  the  plain  towards  Perth  was  as  lovely  as  even  the  plain 
of  Jordan ;  but  the  hills — black  moorlands,  swells  of  purple  peat  and 
grey  spectral  stone — no  mountains — ^no  cliffs — no  peaks — no  power. 
Yet  gi*eat  space,  and  sublimity  of  a  certain  kind.  I  love  it  all,  but  I 
could  not  live  here.  I  am  like  Helena  with  Demetrius — ^I  feel  as  if  "  I 
had  found  this  Scotland  as  a  jewel  mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.^' 

(DuNKELD,  Thursday  morning.)  A  little  better  for  the  night's  sleep, 
but  don't  like  to  look  at  the  Tay.  Morning  walk  very  sweet.  Found 
a  gentian — very  shabby — but  heather  nearly  as  good.  I  was  not  the 
least  prepared  for  the  splendour  of  the  Scotch  heather — Hm  shabby 
little  Swiss  stuff  is  not  fit  to  be  called  heather;  here  it  almost  makes 

^  [See  Pr^tUrUa,  1.  §  89  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  62).] 

>  [See  Macbith,  Act  v.  sc.  7.J 

'  [See  Midtummer  Nighi'4  Dream,  Act  iv.  sc  1.] 
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up  for  Alpine  rose,  and  in  etherealness  and  dewy  purity  and  flush  of 
colour  if  far  finer,  but  I  don^  know  how  to  draw  it.  I  shall  try,  but 
there  are  no  reds  in  painting  good  for  anything.  Certainly  no  one 
has  ever  yet  painted  heather  or  bluebells  properly. 

(PiTLocHETE,  three  d*clock,)  Drive  here  from  Dunkeld  very  lovely 
in  crag  and  river  bits-^one  piece  of  valley  view  exquisite,  but  no 
mountains,  and  the  mere  undulating  bogs  a  bad  upper  termination  of 
the  pine  and  larch  woods.  CSiildren  pretty— ^girls  with  hair  in  net 
bags  bdiind  very  picturesque  and  giaceful,  better  than  Swiss,  and  in 
feature  much  better.  I  am  comfortable  here,  with  a  pretty  view  from 
window,  and  purpose  staying  here  till  Saturday.    Love  to  my  mother. 

I  found  the  air  singularly  soft  this  morning — ^not  warmer,  but  as 
if  it  had  got  mixed  with  eider-down. 


To  W.  H.  Hajuuson 

PiTLocHRiB,  Saturday,  25M  Sept,  [1847]. 

My  dear  Ma.  Hajuisok, — You  are  very  good  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  my  hermit  life  among  the  moors.  I  do  not  often  write 
descriptive  letters  now — for  I  have  begun  to  get^  tired  of  descriptions  of 
natural  scenerW^nyself,  and  do  not,  therefore,  calculate  on  the  patience 
of  my  friends — but  indeed  I  hope  that  you  will  be  induced  by  some 
of  those  hospitable  and  kindly  Scotch  friends  of  yours  to  think  better 
of  them  than  to  leave  their  invitations  ten  years  getting  mouldy  for 
lack  of  use.  Surely,  now  that  Edinburgh  is  within  a  day's  journey — 
now  that  you  can  breakfast  in  Langport  Place  ^  and  dine  at  Holyrood — 
it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  divest  yourself  for  a  week  or  two  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Crown,  and  to  try  how  your  despised  bannocks 
taste  after  a  walk  through  the  heather.  I  know  nothing  that  would 
give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  hearing  what  were  your  impressions  and 
sympathising  with  the  very  great  enjoyment  which  I  am  sure  such  a 
txip  would  procure  you.  For  myself,  my  mind  has  perhaps  been  too 
long  exclusively  occupied,  and  my  time  too  lavishly  spent  in  enjoyment 
of  this  kind :  it  has  now  in  great  measure  lost  its  zest,  and  I  can  sit 
quietly  at  home  and  read  Greek  grammar  (neglected  in  its  proper 
time)  while  clouds  are  resting  on  hill  tops,  and  breezes  rippling  the 
mountain  lakes^-thinking  sometimes,  with  self-reproach  and  sorrow, 
how  much  more  others  would  make  of  such  opportunities,  and  what 

1  [Mr.  Harrison  lived  at  2  Langport  Place,  Camberwell.  ''The  Crown"  was  the 
insurance  office  where  Mr.  Harrison  was  employed :  lee  above,  p.  24.] 
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a  rapture  of  delight  a  single  such  day  as  many  that  pass  with  me 
indifferently  would  give  to  many,  who  ^Mesire  to  see  sudi  days^^  and 
see  them  not.  If,  however,  I  can,  by  any  description,  convey  to  you 
any  of  that  pleasure  which  I  have  ceased  myself  to  feel,  it  will  give 
me  another  pleasure  quite  as  great. 

Cro9.nnount< — (short  for  ^crossmount — ^for  there  is  no  popery  in 
the  Vale  of  Tummel,  nor  any  crosses,  beyond  those  of  hard  weather, 
hard  ground,  hard  times,  and  a  scarcity  of  grouse)— or,  as  it  is  fully 
entitled,  Crossmount  Lodge — is  a  very  small  whitewashed  house,  with 
a  little  projecting  square  tower  covered  with  ivy  above  the  door, 
dining«room  and  drawing-room  and  little  library  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  some  six  or  seven  small  bedrooms  above.  In  front  of  it  is  a  little - 
grass  plot,  considerably  smaller  than  ours  in  front  of  Denmark  Hill, 
with  a  few  beeches  where  our  elms  are,  and  a  low  stone  wall,  with  a 
flower  border  where  our  paling  is;  and  beyond  that,  a  green  knoll, 
with  a  little  grey  projecting  crag  at  the  top  of  it,  set  round  with  an 
irregular  clump  of  larches.  A  light  gate  here  opens  in  the  stone  wall 
into  a  close,  green,  beechey  avenue ;  with  a  bank  on  one  side  of  it  set 
thick  with  barberry  bushes  in  full  fruitage,  and  on  the  other,  peeps 
between  the  trunks  of  the  beech  trees  up  the  vale  of  the  Tummel. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  an  iron  gate  opens  into  the  public  road — 
a  very  narrow  one — which  on  the  left  ascends,  where  we  will  follow  it 
presently,  and  on  the  right  descends  into  a  dirty  little  hollow,  always 
muddy  in  wet  weather,  and  known,  therefore,  as  ^^the  ford^;  all  the 
dirtier  for  the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  black  cottage  with  a  shapeless 
roof  and  a  doorway  without  a  door,  and  a  peculiar  peaty,  hot,  anoma- 
lous flavour  about  its  atmosphere,  and  two  or  three  healthy,  red-faced, 
irreclaimable  rascals  of  boys  grinning  in  a  supernatural  manner  out  of 
the  same — which  establishment  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  illicit  preparation  of  ^'Rosee  de  montagne.***  On 
the  left  the  road,  as  I  said,  ascends  first  through  a  wood  of  spruce 
firs;  then  emerges  on  a  bare  moorland  scattered  over  with  rocks, 
whence  it  descends  into  a  broken  hollow  with  a  nameless,  indefinable 
middle  course  between  a  lake  and  morass  in  the  bottom  of  it — a  thing 
on  which  neither  boat  can  row  nor  biped  walk — in  which  neither  fish 
can  swim  nor  cattle  feed,  and  which  remains  the  undisputed  property 
of  a  large  and  respectable  society  of  snipes.  Round  this  the  road  is 
carried,  among  the  loose  rocks, — crosses  by  a  rude  bridge  the  stream 
which  feeds  it,  winds  under  a  little  sparkling  cascade  set  with  a  twisted 

^  [See  Luke  x.  24.1 

s  [Where  Raskin  bad  been  staying  with  his  friend,  William  Maodonald:  see 
above^  p.  7^*] 
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birch  tree  or  two  in  the  sides  of  it,  and  finally  runs  away  in  a  long 
string  over  the  moors,  nobody  knows  where. 

Above  the  knoll  and  larch  trees,  seen  in  front  of  the  house,  rises, 
first,  the  wood  of  firs  through  which  the  road  runs;  above  this,  a 
broken  range  of  rocky  mounds,  with  a  general  tone  of  purple  upon 
them  given  by  the  heather,  and  a  white  spot  or  two  moving — scarcely 
visible — conjecturally  sheep.  Over  the  ridge  of  this  is  seen  a  very 
blunt,  stony,  far-off,  pyramidal  mass  of  hill,  commonly  with  a  light 
cloud  resting  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  a  mountain  of  some  note, 
Schehallion,  and  which  closes  the  prospect  to  the  south. 

At  the  east  side  of  the  garden  and  grass  plot  is  a  little  door,  in 
a  higher  wall,  which  leads  into  a  small  square  of  kitchen  garden, 
sloping  steeply  down,  and  full  of  gooseberry  bushes  with  berries  on 
them  in  clusters  almost  as  close  as  grapes,  but  sfickly  with  the  wet 
weather  and  sour  in  antiquated  unripeness.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  is  the  gardener^s  cottage,  and  the  washerwoman's — the  Eve  of 
the  garden  performing  that  useful  function.  Past  the  cottage  flows  a 
little  streamlet,  undefilable  even  by  soap,  and  crossed  by  a  large  flat 
slate  for  a  bridge;  and  beyond  the  stream  a  winding  path — so  steep 
that  you  feel  like  a  stone  going  up  and  like  a  wheel  coming  down — 
recedes  among  a  straggling  forest  of  birches  with  all  manner  of  knots 
tied  in  their  trunks,  and  presently  emerges  on  the  arable  part  of  the 
estate,  an  irregular  runlet  of  level  ground,  with  scattered  islands  of 
rock,  each  with  its  clump  of  birches,  surrounded  by  golden  oats  (not 
cut  a  fortnight  ago),  the  com  running  in  and  out  among  the  crags 
as  if  it  had  been  melted  and  poured  round  them,  yet  every  now  and 
then  giving  it  quite  up,  in  some  narrowest  of  narrow  inlets,  where 
there  is  not  room  even  for  scythe  to  swing,  and  which  laps  up  into 
the  rocks  like  green  water.  Following  the  path  a  little  further,  one 
comes  through  a  gate  into  a  wilderness  of  fern,  with  black,  wild-eyed 
sheep  rustling  and  rummaging  in  it,  and  next  down  into  a  dark 
dingle  with  a  rattling,  glittering  stream  giving  you  light  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  if  you  can  get  over  this,  without  slipping  in — on 
two  birch  trunks  with  some  turfs  upon  them — ^you  may  climb  up  upon 
the  other  side  imtil  the  professional  life  of  the  path  comes  to  a 
sudden  termination  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  shattered  cliffs,  some 
fifty  feet  high.  These,  if  you  are  not  tired,  you  may  get  up  by 
keeping  in  the  cracks  and  holding  on  by  the  birch  trunks,  and  when 
you  are  got  up  you  will  see  literally  no  end  of  moor,  rolling  away 
eastward  like  a  great  Red  Sea,  with  shadows  of  purple  and  grey,  and 
far  off— eighteen  miles  off— a  gloomy,  deep-blue,  solitary,  peaked  hill, 
which  is  an  outlier  of  the  Grampians,  popularly  known  as  Ben  Vracky. 
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As  I  have  only  got  from  south  to  east,  I  see  there  is  no  chance 
of  post-boxing  the  compass  under  twopence,  so  I  will  send  this  sheet 
to-day,  and  if  you  are  not  quite  tired  I  shall  pray  for  your  further 
company  to-morrow.  Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Harrison  and  the  young 
ladies.  Remember  me  to  the  Miss  Constables  when  you  see  them. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Harrison,  fiiithfuUy  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Rusxiv. 


To  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown 

PiTLOCHBix,  28<A  aepL 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Brown, — I  proceed  to  say  what  I  can,  in  answer  to 
"count  1^  of  your  letter,  giving  up  the  reviews  at  once:  "cant*" 
is  just  the  word  for  them,  and  yet  I  believe  that  some  of  them  are 
done  by  men  who  really  have  genuine  feeling,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  express  it;  and,  with  regard  to  myself,  I  admit  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm  at  once,  but  my  intended  position — I  know  not  if  tenable 
or  not — ^is  tl^at  there  is  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  alone  is  cognizant  of  all  truth,  and  which,  though  it  may 
sometimes  mistake  its  own  creations  for  reality,  yet  will  mui  no 
reality,  whilb  the  unenthusiastic  regard  actually  misses,  and  comes  short 
of,  the  truth.  I  am  better  able  to  assert  this  now  than  formerly, 
because  this  enthusiasm  is,  in  me,  fast  passing  away,  and  I  can  now 
in  many  instances  compare  the  mode  of  sight  of  apathy  or  common- 
sense  with  the  mode  of  sight  of  enthusiasm;  and  I  most  bitterly 
regret  the  loss  of  the  keenness  and  perfection  of  the  latter.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  time  when  the  sight  of  a  steep  hill  covered 
with  pines,  cutting  against  blue  sky,  would  have  touched  me  with  an 
emotion  inexpressible,  which,  in  the  endeavour  to  communicate  in  its 
truth  and  intensity,  I  must  have  sought  for  all  kinds  of  {isuvoff,  wild, 
and  dreamy  images.  Now  I  can  look  at  such  a  slope  with  coolness, 
and  observation  oi  fad;.  I  see  that  it  slopes  at  20®  or  85**;  I  know 
the  pines  are  spruce  fir — **Pinus  nigra'' — of  such  and  such  an  age; 
that  the  rocks  are  slate  of  such  and  such  a  formation ;  the  soil,  thus, 
and  thus;  the  day  fine,  and  the  sky  blue.  All  this  I  can  at  once 
communicate  in  so  many  words,  and  this  is  all  which  is  necessarily 
seen.  But  it  is  not  all  the  truth;  there  is  something  else  to  be  seen 
there,  which  I  cannot  see  but  in  a  certain  condition  of  mind,  nor 
can  I  make  any  one  else  see  it,  but  by  putting  him  into  that  con- 
dition, and  my  endeavour  in  description  would  be,  not  to  detail  the 
facts  of  the  scene,  but  by  any  means  whatsoever  to  put  my  hearer's 
mind  into  the  ^m^  ferment  as  my  mind.     A  single  word  in  a  great 
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poet^s  hand  and  month  can  do  this,  and  leaven  the  whole  ^vpofui;^  but 
if  you  bring  such  a  word  or  description  to  the  test  of  plain  truth,  I 
suppose  it  would  often  seem  to  fail.  One  may  entangle  a  description 
with  facts,  until  you  come  to  pigments  and  measurements.  For 
instance,  in  describing  ^^The  Slarer,^^'  if  I  had  been  writing  to  an 
artist  in  order  to  give  him  a  clear  conception  of  the  picture,  I  should 
have  said:  '^line  of  eye,  two-fifths  up  the  canvass;  centi*e  of  light, 
a  little  above  it;  orange  chrome.  No.  2  floated  in  with  varnish,  pallet- 
knifed  with  flake  white,  glazed  afterwards  with  lake,  passing  into  a 
purple  shadow,  scumbled  with  a  dry  brush  on  the  left,^  etc.  Once 
leave  this  and  treat  the  picture  as  a  reality,  and  you  are  obliged  to  use 
words  implying  what  is  indeed  only  seen  in  imagination,  but  yet  what 
without  doubt  the  artist  intended  to  be  so  seen;  just  as  he  intended 
you  to  see  and  feel  the  heaving  of  the  sea,  being  yet  unable  to  give 
motion  to  his  colours.  And  then,  the  question  is,  not  whether  all 
that  you  see  is  indeed  there,  but  whether  your  imagination  has  worked 
as  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  whether  you  have  indeed  felt  as  the 
artist  did  himself  and  wished  to  make  you.  Now  the  matter  of  the 
bent  tree*  is  a  case  exactly  in  point.  In  order  to  feel  that  picture 
as  the  artist  intended  you,  you  must  of  course  turn  Romanist  at  once 
and  believe  thoroughly  in  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Jerome.  That  done, 
you  will  immediately  feel  that  it  would  have  been  immeasurably 
beneath  the  dignity  of  St«  Jerome  to  go  hunting  for  a  piece  of  timber 
to  his  purpose,  when  he  could  mamtfacture  one  in  an  instant;  and,  as 
you  believe  that  by  raising  his  finger,  he  at  once  made  a  savage  lion 
kneel  down  to  have  his  blessing,  (and  afterwards  act  first  as  game- 
keeper and  then  as  sexton  to  himself  and  friends,)  you  will  not  insult 
him  by  supposing  him  to  have  the  slightest  difiiculty  in  dealing  with 
stiffness  of  joints  either  in  fir  or  fig  trees.  You  must  feel  that  he 
had  only  to  lay  his  hand  or  his  book  upon  him  and  they  must  turn 
into  desks  directly.  And  that  this  was  indeed  what  the  painter  meant, 
you  have  sufficient  evidence;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a  scarlet  mantle 
very  full  in  the  skirts  and  embroidered  with  gold,  a  beard  reaching 
to  the  waist,  bare  feet,  and  a  bald  head,  do  not  constitute  a  costume 
in  a^eff^  suggestive  of  either  a  past  or  purposed  walk  in  the  woods  in 
search  of  crooked  trees;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  bend  of  the 
tree  itself,  though  in  fme  trees  just  possible,  is  in  a  fig  free  so  utterly 

^  [1  Corinthums  y.  6.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  67.] 

'  [See  the  deseription  of  Bellini's  ''St  Jerome"  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii. ; 
"  A  noble  tree  springs  out  of  a  eleft  in  the  rock,  bends  itself  suddenly  back  Uy 
form  a  rest  for  the  volume,  then  shoots  up  into  the  sky"  (Vol.  IV.  p.  dl9).] 

XXXVI.  F 
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figainst  nature  that  you  see  at  oBce  that  St.  JeroiM  bad  better  have 
set  out  in  search  of  a  pbiloeopherVstone  pulpit  than  of  such  an  one ; 
and  to  complete  the  assurance,  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  other 
vegetation  of  the  pictures,  are  executed  with  a  vivid  accuracy  and 
knowledge  of  its  nature  which  show  that  the  deviation  in  the  particular 
instance  is  wilful,  and  to  be  regarded  with  interest  and 
attention.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  in  this  case  that  I  have 
interpreted  the  lectures  rightly;  but  of  course  such  a  mode 
of  interpretation  is  often  liable  to  error,  atad  necessarily 
sometimes  involves  it.  Many  of  the  passages  respecting 
.  Turner  are  not  actual  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  but  of 
that  which  the  pictures  were  intended  to  suggest,  and  do 
suggest  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  much  of  my  conjectur- 
ing may  not  be  wrong,  but  I  say  that  in  the  fnam  it  is 
rightly  concluded  and  carried  out,  and  that  the  superiority 
of  Turner  to  other  men  consists  in  great  measure  in  this 
very  suggestiveness;  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  his  own 
great  imaginative  power.  For  the  rest,  I  know  that  in  some  of  the 
descriptions  attempted,  epithets  gratuitously  inapplicable  to  any  picture 
frequently  occur — these  I  would  willingly  cut  out,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  book  woi*th  the  trouble,  and  prefer  leaving  it  as  characteristic  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man :  temperate  and  delibei*ate  writing  will, 
I  am^afraid,  be  too  soon,  in  me,  compulsory. 

I  have  not  time  to  follow  your  letter  farther  to-day,  but  hope  to 
be  able  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  to  draw  out  another  letter 
from  you,  for  you  do  me  much  good.  Only,  by-the-bye,  observe  that 
all ji  this  interpretation  system  of  mine  in  no  wise  confounds  bad 
painting  with  good.  It  is  only  the  good  painter  who  sets  you 
inventing,  and  if,  as  you  hint,  I  bring  to  him  what  I  get  out  of 
him,  how  is  it  that  I  can  do  this  with  no  one  else,  and  that 
I  would  not  walk  ten  yards  to  see  a  landscape  by  any  other  living 
painter?  Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  my  young  firiends.-^ 
Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown,  &ithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

J,  BusxiM. 

I  would  work  out  the  Guiltiness  of  the  ship  for  you,^  and  force 
any  twelve  householders  to  bring  her  in  guilty  that  you  could  impanel, 
if  I  had  time. 

1  [See* the  description  of  Turner's  "Slaver"  in  Modem  Painters,  toL  I :  "The 
lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow  breakers  are  cast  upon  the  mist  of  n\ght,  which 
nthers  cold  and  low^  advaneioff  like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  tiie  ffuilty  ship" 
(Vol.  III.  p.  672).] 
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To  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Beown 

FouatTova,  PAvnjoif  Hotbl,  27M  Nov,  [1847]. 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Bbowk, — I  have  three  kind  letters  of  yours  to 
answer,  one  of  which  I  indeed  acknowledge,  but  without  noticing  its 
account  of  the  young  traveller  who  asserted  Switzerland  to  be  **  a  take 
in.***  If  not  chargeable  with  mere  and  simple  coxcombry,  he  may  be 
perhaps  comforted  by  the  hope  that  when  he  is  a  little  older,  he 
may  be  able  to  take  i^  in;  or  if  not,  he  had  better  travel  no  more, 
or  confine  his  observations  to  men,  and  mathematics — many  a  good 
politician  and  geometrician  may  be  made  out  of  the  sort  of  half  men 
whom  nature  left  without  ej/es,  and  who  never  can  be  said  to  see 
anything  but  with  vitreous  humours;  the  eye,  as  I  conceive,  properly 
so  called,  implying  the  brain  working  with  the  instrument — does  it 
not  ?  Best  thanks  also  for  your  farther  remarks  upon  St.  Jerome,  etc., 
but  surely  it  is  not  right  to  parallel  the  pleasures  of  emotion  and 
imagination  with  the  mere  exaggerations  of  first  impression.  I  think 
there  is  no  tendency  in  pure  imagination  to  exaggerate  at  all,  and  it 
often  exerts  itself  powerfully  upon  things  small  and  close  at  hand, 
incapable  of  exaggeration — flowers,  stones,  low  sounds,  etc. — ^its  essence 
being  not  in  increasing  the  thing  itself,  but  in  understanding  more 
from  it.  You  say,  in  losing  the  delight  I  once  had  in  nature  I  am 
coming  down  more  to  fellowship  with  others.  Yes,  but  I  feel  it  a 
fellowship  of  blindness.  I  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  people'^s  hands 
better  in  the  dark,  but  of  what  use  is  that,  when  I  have  nowhere  to 
lead  them,  but  into  the  ditch  ?  Surely,  devoid  of  these  imaginations  and 
impressions^  the  world  becomes  a  mere  board-and-lodging  house.  The 
sea  by  whose  side  I  am  writing  was  once  to  me  a  friend,  companion, 
master,  teacher;  now  it  is  salt  water,  and  salt  water  only.  Is  this  an 
increase,  or  withdrawal  of  tndhf  I  did  not  before  lose  hold  or  sight 
of  the  fact  of  its  being  salt  water;  I  could  consider  it  so,  if  I  chose; 
my  perceiving  and  feeling  it  to  be  more  than  this  was  a  possession  of 
higher  truth,  which  did  not  interfere  with  my  hold  of  the  physical  one. 

You  ask  what  St.  Jerome  did  in  the  woods  with  his  scarlet  mantle. 
A  difiicult  question  to  answer,  for  it  involves  the  whole  question  of 
the  use,  nature,  and  propriety  of  ideal  treatment.  For  instance,  take, 
treated  by  the  pre-eminently  ideal  masters,  such  a  subject  as  the 
Nativity.  The  Madonna  is  robed  in  blue  and  scarlet,  a  diadem  on  her 
head,  siirrounded  by  a  glory;  she  kneels  to  the  Child;  the  niang«r 
is  rqpresented  as  supported  by  inlaid  columns  of  arabesque  work ;  tibe 
Child  is  crowned  also,  with  a  glory,  a  crimson  cross  in  the  centre  of 
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it.  A  cow  and  an  ox,  quaintly  drawn,  mark  that  the  building  is  a 
manger ;  they  also  are  kneeling.  Angels  surround  the  whole  in  a  circle 
in  the  air,  playing  on  all  manner  of  instruments.  Contrast  with  this 
the  unideal  treatment,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  other  (always 
irreligious)  later  masters,  where  a  woman  meanly  draped  sits  nursing 
a  baby  in  a  stable. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  letter  to  enter  into  the  profound  metaphysical 
questions  on  which  the  choice  of  these  treatments  depends,  but  the 
question  of  the  St.  Jerome  robes  is  precisely  the  same.  You  say 
you  do  not  admire  the  master  who  requires  such  an  interpretation. 
Nay,  he  does  not  require  it;  his  choice  was  between  laying  the  book 
on  a  common  bank  or  stone,  and  laying  it  on  the  strange  tree.  Had 
he  laid  it  on  the  stone,  there  would  have  been  no  gain  in  any  way, 
only  a  thought  the  less.  Laying  it  on  the  tree,  he  gives  you  the 
thought  if  you  like  to  tctke  it ;  if  you  do  not,  neither  are  he  or  you 
worse  off  than  if  it  had  not  been  expressed  at  all.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  made  to  introduce  the  thought;  you  may  enjoy  the  figure  as 
much  as  if  the  tree  were  not  there,  only  the  additional  suggestion  is 
ready  for  you,  if  you  look  for  it.  It  could  not  have  been  more  clearly 
done — ^he  could  not  have  written  on  the  tree,  "St  Jerome  bent  me"; 
and  to  my  mind,  the  merit  is  all  the  greater  because  there  is  no 
tradition  about  it.  The  Lion  at  his  side  is  a  matter  of  course — thoit 
is  traditional,  as  much  as  St  George's  dragon.  It  attended  him  as 
his  servant,  and  when  he  died,  dug  his  grave.  .  .  . 


To  Samuel  Rogers^ 

DsNXABK  Hux^  VJth  December,  1847. 

My  dsak  Mk.  Rogers, — I  only  returned  to  town  on  Monday,  and 
to  wait  on  you  to-morrow  will  be  the  first,  as  it  is  always  the  happiest 
of  my  duties.    I  have  been  where 

''The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty/' > 

not  even  then  without  regretful  thoughts  of  the  better  freedom  of 
^^St.  Jameses  grove  at  blush  of  day.^ — Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  believe  me 
faithfully  and  respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

^  [From  Rogers  and  his  Oontenmoraries^  by  P.  W.  Clajden,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  Re- 
printed in  IgdrasUf  March  1890,  vol.  L  p.  84^  and  thence  in  RusMnianaf  part  L,  1890^ 
p.  6.] 

<  rSee  Rogers's  Poems,  ''An  lulisn  Song";  and,  for  the  next  quotation,  ''An 
Epistle  to  a  IViend"  in  the  same  volume.] 
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[Ruskin  wm  married  in  April  of  this  year  to  Miss  Eaphemia  Chalmers  Grajr^ 
daughter  of  old  friends  of  his  parents.  In  August  he  and  his  wife  went  for  a 
tour  in  Normandy;  some  letters  written  thenoe  to  his  parents  and  others,  with 
extracts  from  his  diary,  are  given  in  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  xxix.-zxxiii.  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  Park  Street,  Grosyenor  Square,  and  set  himself  to  writing  Th»  Seven 
Lamps  qf  ArckUectureJ] 

To  Dr.  John  BaowN^ 

Dbkmabk  Hill,  9th  Fsbruary  [1848]. 

My  deak  Da.  Brown, — I  owe  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  most 
interesting  review ;  *  it  is  delightful  as  a  memoir  of  such  a  man,  and 
equally  so  as  a  piece  of  very  beautiful  thought,  and  very  perfect  writing, 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  that  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than 
the  account  of  the  Doctor's  Sisyphian  labours  and  ratiocinations  on  the 
Pentlaiuls,  or  than  the  very  beautiful  comparison  of  Grenius,  talent,  and 
information  with  the  three  several  streams;  but  it  ia  ail  valuable.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  after  all  that  we  hear  of  your  noble  old  friend^s 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  one  is — ^at  least  I  was — a  little  disappointed 
by  the  quietness  and  sobriety  of  the  extracts  from  the  Scripture  read- 
ings. Is  it  at  all  possible  to  get  a  Calotype'  of  him?  I  suppose  it 
must  be  now.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  them  for  rendering  of 
Intellect,  nor  to  my  taste  for  everything  else,  except  beauty. 

I  liked  the  passage  very  much  about  self-forgetfulness,  but  how  is 
this  virtue  to  be  gained  ?  Happy  those  whose  sympathies  stretch  them 
out  like  gold  leaf  until  their  very  substance  is  lost.  But  there  are 
others — ^not  unprincipled  men — who  yet  cannot  make  themselves  to 
themselves  transparent  nor  imponderable.  They  overbalance  and  block 
out  everything  with  their  own  near  selves.  ... 

To  Mary  Russell  Mitford* 

Keswick,  Cumberland,  Good  Friday  [April  21],  1848. 
My   dear    Miss    Mitford, — The    pain   of  deep    self-reproach   was 
mixed  with  the  delight  which  your  letter  gave  me  yesterday.    Two 

*  [No.  3  in  ''Letters  from  John  Ruskin  to  Dr.  Brown"  in  Lettere  qf  Dr, 
John  Brovm,  1907,  p*  291.] 

'  [Dr.  Brown's  article  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  ChAlmers'  Works  in  the  North  British 
Review,  Februarv  1848.] 

»  [See  Vol.  ni.  p.  109  n.] 

^  [From  The  Frtendshipe  of  Mary  Rueeell  MUford,  at  recorded  in  Letters  from 
her  Literary  Correspondents,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  1882,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  108-111.     Reprinted  in  lydrasil,  April  1900,  >ol.  i.  pp.  121-122,  and  thence 
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months  back  I  was  each  day  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  to  ask 
you  for  your  sympathy — the  kindest  and  keenest  sympatiiy  that,  I 

^think,  ever  filled  the  breadth  and  depth  of  an  unselfish  heart«    But 
iiy    purpose    was   variously   stajred,   chiefly,  as   I    remember,   by   the 

levents  on  the  Continent,  finaught  to  me  with  very  deep  disappointment, 
^Jand  casting  me  into  a  depression  and  fever  of  spirit  which,  joined 
f /I  with  some  other  circumstances  nearer  home,  have,  until  now  that  I 

•  am  resting  with  my  kind  wife  among  these  quiet  hills,  denied  me  the 
heart  to  write  che^ully  to  those  very  dear  friends  to  whom  I  would 
fain  never  write  sadly.  And  now  your  letter  comes,  with  all  its 
sweetness  and  all  its  sting.  My  very  dear  lady,  believe  me,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  for  your  goodness,  in  a  state  of  wonderment  at  its 
continuance  to  me — cold  and  unthankful  as  I  have  seemed, — and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  in  future  it  may  not  so  frequently  have  to  take 
the  form  of  forgiveness,  nor  my  sense  of  it  that  of  remorse. 

Nor  did  I  shrink  more  from  the  silent  blame  than  from  the 
painful  news  of  your  letter,  though  I  conjecture  that  your  escape, 
though  nan*ow,  was  complete — you  say  nothing  of  any  hurt  received.^ 
I  hate  ponies  and  everything  four-legged,  except  an  ass  colt  and  an 
arm-chair.  But  you  are  better  and  the  spring  is  come,  and  I  hope, 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me,  to  bring  my  young  wife  to  be 
rejoiced  (under  the  shadow  of  her  new  and  grievous  lot)  by  your 
kind  comforting.  But  pray  keep  her  out  of  your  garden,  or  she 
will  certainly  lose  her  wits  with  pure  delight,  or  perhaps  insist  on 
aying  with  you   and   letting  me  finding   [sic]   my  way  through   the 

^world  by  myself,  a  task   which   I  should  not  now  like  to   undertake. 

"^  should  be  very,  very  happy  just  now  but  for  these  wild  storm-clouds 
bursting  on  my  dear  Italy  and  my  fair  France,  my  occupation  gone,/ 
and  all  my  earthly  treasures  (except  the  one  I  have  just  acquired  and 
the  everlasting  Alps)  perilled  amidst  "  the  tumult  of  the  people,**  the 
*^  imagining  of  vain  tilings.^  ^  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Mitford,  see  what 
your  favourite  "Berangers'*  and  "Gerald  Griffins '^  do!'  But  these 
are  thoughts  as  selfish  as  they  are  narrow.  I  begin  to  feel  that  all 
the  work  I  have  been  doing,  and  all  the  loves  I  have  been  cherishing, 

in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  9-10.  The  words  referring  to  Ruskin's  wife,  though 
included  in  Mr.  L'Estraoge's  oook,  were  omitted  in  IgdraHl;  thev  were  re-inserted 
in  RtUkiniana  (being  there  distinguished  by  inclusion  in  brackets).  The  letter  has 
hitherto  been  wrongly  dated  1853.] 

^  [Miss  Mitford  nad  had  a  fall  from  her  pony-chaise.] 

•rPsalmslxv.  7;  ii.  l.f 

*  rThe  Irish  poet  Gerald  Griffin  (1803-1840)  is  the  subject  of  ch.  vi.  in  vol.  iii. 
of  Miss  Mitford's  BecoUectian*  (^  a  lAterary  I^e.  A  letter  from  Miss  Mitford  (te 
Mrs.  Browniug  of  July  30,  1848)  records  a  visit  from  Ruskin  and  a  sterv  about  her 
favourite  Beranger.    "  When  Lamartine  was  in  Loudon  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Rogers 
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are  ineffective  and  frivolous— that  these  are  not  times  for  watching 
clouds  or  dreaming  over  quiet  waters,  that  more  serious  work  is  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  time  for  endurance  has  come  rather  than  for 
meditation,  and  for  hope  rathw  than  for  happiness.  Happy  those  whose 
hope,  witlM>ut  this  severe  and  tearful  rending  away  of  all  the  prop4 
and  stability  of  earthly  enjoyments,  has  been  fixed  **  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling.^  Mine  was  not;  it  was  based  on  ^' those  pillars 
of  the  earth  ^  which  are  ^^  astonished  at  His  reproof.^  ^ 

I  have,  however,  passed  this  week  very  happily  here.  We  have 
a  good  clergyman,  Mr.  Myers,'  and  I  am  recovering  trust  and  tran- 
quillity, though  I  had  been  wiser  to  have  come  to  your  fair  English 
pastures  and  flowering  meadows,  rather  than  to  these  moorlands,  for 
they  make  me  feel  too  painfully  the  splendour,  not  to  be  in  any  wise 
resembled  or  replaced,  of  those  mighty  scenes,  which  I  can  reach  no 
more — at  least  fbr  a  time.  I  am  thinking,  however,  of  a  tour  among 
our  English  abbeys — a  feature  which  our  country  possesses  of  peculiar 
loveliness.  As  for  our  mountains  or  lakes,  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
are  defended  for  their  finish  or  their  prettiness.  The  people  who 
admire  theni  after  Switzerland  do  not  understand  Switzerland — even 
Wordsworth  does  not.  Our  mountains  are  mere  bogs  and  lumps  of 
spongy  moorland,  and  our  lakes  are  little  swampy  fishponds.  It 
is  curious  I  can  take  more  pleasure  in  the  chalk  downs  of  Sussex, 
which  pretend  to  nothing,  than  in  these  would-be  hills,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  have  more  pleasure  in  your  pretty  lowland  scenery  and  richly 
painted  gardens  than  in  all  the  pseudo-sublime  of  the  barren  High- 
lands except  Killiecrankie.  I  went  and  knelt  beside  the  stone  that 
marks  the  spot  of  Clavers'*  death-wound,  and  prayed  for  more  such 
spirits — we  need  them  now.  .  .  . 

My  wife  begs  me  to  return  her  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind 
message,  and   to   express  to   you   the   delight  with  which   she   looks 

asked  him,  with  strong  interest^  to  give  him  some  details  about  Benmger,  'the 
greatest  French  poet'  '  Ah  t  Beranger/  said  M.  de  Lamartine,  '  he  made  advances 
to  me,  and  of  conne  wished  for  my  acquaintance;  but  he  is  a  sort  of  man  with 
whom  I  do  not  choose  to  have  any  connexion !'  lliink  of  that  I  Mr.  Rogers  told 
the  story  himself,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  to  the  Ruskins,  and  they  told  it 
to  me"  (Ufb  <tf  Mary  RusseU  Mitjbrd,  voL  iii.  p.  211).] 

^  [Job  lit.  17 ;  xxvi.  11.  Raskin's  letter  reflects  the  exdtemeat  oaased  by  the 
events  of  '48.  In  France  the  Revolution  had  broken  out  on  February  22 ;  Louis 
i'hilippe  fled  to  England^  and  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  In  Italy  there  were 
revolutions  in  many  States;  Carlo  Alberto  declared  war  upon  Austria  in  March, 
and  in  April  pushed  his  troops  beyond  the  Minetow  The  fortune  of  war^  which 
was  to  give  the  victory  to  the  Austrians  under  Radetzky,  was  uncertain  at  the 
time  of  this  letter.] 

•  [Frederic  Myers  (1811-1861),  perpetual  curate  of  St  John's,  Keswick ;  fiither 
of  F.  W.  BL  Myers.] 
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forward  to  being  presented  to  you — remembering  what  I  told  her 
among  some  of  my  first  pleadings  with  her  that,  whatever  faults  she 
might  discover  in  her  husband,  he  could  at  least  promise  her  friends, 
whom  she  would  have  every  cause  to  love  and  to  honour.  She  needs 
them,  but  I  think  also  deserves  them. — ^Ever,  my  dear  Miss  Mitford, 
believe  me,  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

P,S. — I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  have  sent  cards  to  no  one^  or 
most  certainly  this  formality  would  not  have  been  omitted  with  Miss 
Mitford. 


To  George  Richmond 

Dbnmam  Hill,  \9t  qf  May  [1848]. 

My  dear  Richmond, — I  found  on  my  return  home  with  my  wife 
on  Thursday  your  drawing  of  my  father^  placed  opposite  me  in  my 
own  little  study,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  every  moment  in  looking  at  it,  nor  how  much  it  wins  from  me 
of  fresh  affection  and  admiration  every  day.  I  am  but  just  beginning 
to  understand  it,  and  to  see  what  you  have  put  into  it,  and  rww  I 
am  glad  that  you  chose  that  look  of  gentleness  rather  than  the  more 
frequent  {not  more  characteristic)  gloom  or  severity,  for  the  portrait 
is  becoming  more  and  more  alive  every  day,  and  it  gladdens  me  to 
see,  my  father  smiling  on  me. 

I  am  coming  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have  been  committing 
and  causing  my  wife  to  commit  all  kinds  of  breaches  of  etiquette, 
sending  no  cards  to  any  one  to  begin  with.  I  daresay  I  shall  bring 
her  to  see  you  some  day  soon,  and  Mrs,  Richmond,  which  I  suppose 
will  be  another,  but  a  more  pardonable  one.  When  will  you  come 
and  see  me,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  of  any  use  to  write  or  think 
about  painting  any  more,  now,  or  whether  there  will  be  no  painting  to 
be  loved  but  that  ^< which  more  becomes  a  man  than  gilt  his  trophy^? ^ 
I  feel  very  doubtful  whether  I  am  not  wasting  my  life,  and  very  sad 

j  about  all.    Alas  poor  Milan,  and  my  beloved  spire,  and  now  Verona 
in  the  thick  of  it.     And  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  there 

^^9  verily  nothing  in  England  or  Scotland  which  has  any  power  upon 
me  (in  the  way  of  hills,  I  mean).  I  believe  the  Lowland  pastures  and 
winding  brooks  are  the  only  things  here. 

^  rriie  enyon  drawing  is  at  Brsntwood.] 
*  XCoriohnuM^  Act  L  sc  3.] 
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What  fine  things  (the  red  and  blue  Christian  excepted)  Palmer  has 
in  the  Water  Ck>Iour)^  but  the  wretches— the  best  of  them  all  up  at 
the  ceiling. 

Kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Richmond,  and  best  love  to  Mary,  Julia, 
Laura,  and  Tom.  I  have  not  seen  your  brother  for  a  melancholy  time ; 
kindest  remembrances  to  him. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RUSKIK., 


To  Maey  Russell  Mitford* 

Denmark  Hnx,  Augtat  7,  184a 

Deae  Miss  MrcFoan, — I  could  not  answer  your  kind  note  prhen 
I  received  it,  being  fairly  laid  up  at  the  time  in  pillows  and  coverlets ; 
and  I  am  now  just  leaving  home  again,  and  have  many  things  to 
arrange  before  half-past  ten  (it  being  now  half-past  seyen)^  so  that 
I  have  but  time  to  pack,  I  hope  safely,  these  two  flowers,  'the 
ranunculus,  the  hardiest  and  highest  (and  most  scornful  of  all  common 
flower  comforts,  such  as  warmth,  fellowship,  or  good  entertainment 
in  the  way  of  board  and  lodging)  of  all  Alpine  plants;  a  loose  stone 
or  two,  and  a  drop  of  dirty  ice- water  being  all  it  wants;  and  the 
soldanettaf  of  which  the  enclosed  little  group  is  a  fair  specimen,  which 
is  equally  distinguished  for  its  hurry  to  be  up  in  the  spring..  I  shaU 
be  happy  in  thinking  that  my  poor  pets,  in  my  exile,  have  at  least 
the  consolation  of  some  share  in  Miss  Mitford's  regards.  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  your  most  enjoyable  little  trip.  I  have  sent  this, 
however,  for  safety  to  Reading.  I  trust  you  will  now  have  better 
weather  than  hitherto. 

I  am  going  to  take  your  advice,  and  try  France  for  a  week  or  two. 
My  wife  desires  her  most  sincere  regards  (best  thanks  from  me  for  your 
kind  expressions  towards  her),  and  my  mother  and  {either  beg  to  join 
theirs. — Ever,  my  dear  Madam,  believe  me  fiuthfully  and  respectfully 
yours, 

J.  RusxiN. 

1  rSamuel  Palmer's  drawings  in  the  Exhibition  were : — (51)  Mountain  Flocka ; 
(122)  Woodland  Scenery ;  (176)  The  Ruins  of  a  Monastery ;  (204)  Christian  descend- 
ing into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  (PUgrim'i  Progress);  (217)  Mercury  driving 
away  the  Cattle  of  Admetus ;  and  (251)  Crossing  the  Common.1 

'  [The  Friendihips  qf  Mary  BmseU  Mitfwrd,  voL  iL  p.  127.  Reprinted  (with  the 
omission  of  the  last  sentence)  in  IgdroiU^  April  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  and  thence  in 
jRttfAnffitana,  part  i.*  1890,  p.  12.  The  date  has  hitherto  been  wrongly  given  as 
"1864."]        ^  ^ 
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To  his  Father 

hauEXfx,  2Uh  AyjfuH,  Thursday  [1848]. 

As  I  haye  been  more  delighted  then  ever  with  this  country)  I  have 
been  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  its  inhabitants — ^not  but  that  we 
have  met  with  sensible  and  agreeable  people,  and  that  aO  are  so  far 
sensible  that  we  have  not  spoken  to  one  person  who  does  not  regret 
;all  that  has  lately  happened  of  tumult  and  disorder,  for  the  substan- 
;  tial  reason  that  all  have  sufEbred  for  it.  But  the  mental  and  moral 
degradation  are  beyond  all  I  conceived — it  is  the  very  reign  of  sin, 
and. of  idiotism. 

It  has  made  me  think  something  more  seriously  than  usual  of  all 
the  <lld  difficulties  which  so  often  have  arisen  in  men^s  minds  respect- 
ing Ood^s  government  of  this  world,  and  many  other  difficulties  which 
stand  iii  the  way  of  one's  faith.  I  believe  that  you,  as  well  as  I,  are 
in  this  same  ccmdition,  are  you  not,  father  ?  Neither  of  us  can  believe, 
read  what  we  may  of  reasoning  or  of  proof;  and  I  tell  you  also  frankly 
that  the  more  I  investigate  and  reason  over  the  Bible  as  I  should 
over  any  other  history  or  statement,  the  more  difficulties  I  find,  and 
the  less  ground  of  belief;  and  this  I  say  after  six  years  of  very  patient 
work  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  those  hours  set  apart  for  such  study. 

Now,  this  is  very  painful — especially  so,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  time 
like  the  present,  full  of  threatening,  and  in  which  wickedness  is  so  often 
victorious  and  unpunished ;  nothing  but  sorrow  can  come  from  a  doubt- 
ful state  of  mind  even  iri  this  world.  I  was  reading,  too,  those  opening 
thoughts  of  Pascal  ^  in  which  'he  assumes  that  there  is  no  proQf  of  there 
being  a  God;  but,  as  he  has  a  right  also  to  assume,  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  there  being  none — (certainly  the  difficulties  on  that  side  are 
quite  as  great  as  on  the^  other) — and  there  shows  the  utter  absurdity, 
in  the  state  of  equal  chance^  of  not  risking  our  off,  our  life,  conduct,  etc., 
on  the  chance  of  there  being  a  good  God— for  if  there  be,  the  gain  is 
infinite;  and  if  not,  the  loss  is  nothing.  Now,  I  think  this  is  good 
logic,  and  I  began  to  consider  what  we  have  to  risk  on  that  side. 
Pascal  says  the  first  thing  we  have  to  give  up  or  lay  in  the  stake, 
for  eternal  life,  is  our  human  reason.  Now,  it  had  struck  me — before 
reading  this,  after  I  had  fully  stated  to  myself  and  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  belief  in  the  Bible  if  I  treated  it  as  another  history — that  it 
was  natural  and  likely  that  this  should  be  so.    Christ's  words  are,  ^^  This 

^  [See  tbe  opening  pages  of  the  second  part  of  the  Pens^e^;  and,  a  little  later^ 
wher^  Pascal  says :  "Let  us  weigh  the  two  cases :  if  yon  gam*  you  gain  all ;  if  you 
lose^  you  lose  nothing.    Wager  then  unhesitatingly  uiat  He  is. '] 
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is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom  He  has  sent."^  ^  Now, 
if  faith  be  a  worJs,  it  eannot  be  the  result  of  reasoning,  because  other* 
wise  we  could  not  avoid  it  nor  help  it,  and  anj  philosopher  who  would 
read  the  Bible  and  study  it  rmui  believe — as  he  must,  unless  he  be  a 
fool  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  believe  Euclid  or  Thucydides.  But  now 
God  does  not  choose  that  faith  shall  be  obligatory  or  easy*  He  chooses 
that  it  shall  be  a  work  and  deserving  of  reward.  He  has  certainly  a 
right  to  demand  from  us  something — ^anything — ^in  return  for  the  great 
gift  of  eternal  life.  Now,  what  am  He  ask  of  us  ?  He  has  no  pleasure 
in  our  pain.  He  cannot  ask  penance.  He  cannot  ask  His  own  gifts 
back  again:  of  what  use  to  Him  are  they — sacrifice— offerings?  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  He  has  made  it  ours  to  give.  He  has  put  it 
into  our  hands  that  we  may  give  it  or  withhold  as  we  choose — tiiat  is 
confidence.  He  asks  us  to  trust  Him — to  trust  Him  without  proof. 
This  is  certainly  the  highest  honour  we  can  pay  Him;  but  to  trust 
Him  with  proof  would  be  no  honour  at  all — we  do  as  much  for  men 
every  day.  If  there  were  enough  proof  it  would  be  no  longer  ours  to 
refuge  to  trust  if  we  choose.  But  we  can ;  God  has  not  forced  our  con- 
fidence. Nay,  He  has  made  it  rather  difiicult  for  us  to  give  it  Him. 
But  He  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  it  Him,  and  has  made  it 
almost  as  difiicult,  if  we  think  at  all,  to  refuse  it.  Now,  on  this  He 
makes  our  life  hinge.  "Will  you  believe  Me — ^against  part  of  your 
reason;  will  you  take  your  chance,  will  you  choose  your  side,  and  risk 
all  for  Me — before  I  have  given  you  all  the  proof  that  your  heart 
desires  that  I  amf  You  can  do  no  better — and  this  is  all  that  you 
can  do  for  Me — and  that  I  demand.^ 

Now,  is  not  this  fidr?  and  can  we  not  believe  if  we  will?  Suppose 
we  give  up  all  reasoning  about  the  matter  and  resolutely  determine 
to  believe  with  all  our  hearts,  I  fancy  that  this  choice  and  determina- 
tion once  made,  convincing  proofs  will  soon  be  vouchsafed.  But  you 
and  I  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  have  impertinently  asked  for 
the  proofs  first — is  not  this  so,  my  dearest  father — and  do  not  you 
think  it  is  high  time  for  us  both  to  try  the  other  way  ?  If  one  were 
to  calculate  averageable  life  at  eighty  years,  with  a  doubtful  evening 
after  that  time,  and  suppose  this  represented  by  a  day  of  sixteen  hours 
from  six  morning  till  ten  night,  I  am  now  at  nooriy  you  at  ria^  in  the 
evening— with  both  of  us  the  day  is  far  spent* — I  never  think  my  day 
worth  much  after  twelve  o^clock.  And  yet  I  fear — foigive  me  if  I  am 
wrong — ^that  neither  of  us  have  either  chosen  our  master  or  begun 
our  work. 

1  [John  y\.  29.1 

*  [See  Romans  xiii.  12.] 
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I  have  your  letter  with  proofs,  which  I  have  corrected,  and  re- 
enclose.  Tluink  God,  my  mother  is  better.  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  illness,  but  I  trust  that  after  it  she  may  be  better 
than  she  has  been  for  some  years.  As  for  the  Turners,  pray  do  not 
annoy  yourself;  I  daresay  Turner  will  give  me  the  sketches,  but  I  do 
not  care ;  at  any  rate  do  not  let  us  offend  him,  but  get  the  rest  of  our 
drawings,  if  possible,  as  we  have  got  the  two,  perhaps  least  agreeable — 
for  the  rise  in  price  we  are  indebted  partly  to  ourselves — ^my  book  must 
have  done  it,  or  it  must  have  had  no  effect  at  all;  let  us  only  think 
whether  the  drawings  still  are  not  well  worth  the  money.  To  compare 
any  new  one  with  Coblentz  is  vain;  I  expect  nothing  like  it,  but  I 
would  not  give  that  drawing  for  .£500  unless  I  were  starving.^*  All  the 
others  have  water  in  them  except  two,  and,  by  your  account  of  the 
colour,  I  cannot  help  hoping  much  even  from  Brunig.  All  Turner's 
green  and  blue  drawings  that  I  ever  saw  were  magnificent.  How  does 
it  compare  with  our  bad  Altdorf,^  with  the  crutches? — the  dark  colour 
in  the  middle  of  that,  the  trees,  I  think  rtaOy  bad. 


1849 

\Thb  Sevm  Lamps  of  Architecture  was  published  in  the  spring  of  this  year^  after 
which  Rnskin  and  his  parents  went  abroadi  hit  wife  ^ing  meanwhile  to  her  parents 
in  Scotland.  This  tour  is  described  in  Pr€BterUaf  ii.  ch.  xL  During  a  portion  of 
it  Ruskin  left  his  parents  at  Vevay  and  went  to  Zermatt^  etc.  Letters  written  to 
them  thence  are  given  in  Vol.  V.  p]^.  xziiL-xxxi.  After  a  short  time  in  London, 
Raskin  started  with  his  wife  for  Vemce,  where  he  spent  the  winter  at  work  upon 
The  Stonee  qf  Venice.  A  letter  written  thence  to  his  father  in  December  is  given 
in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  xxix.-xxx.] 


To  his  Father 

[31  Park  StrebtJ  Wedneeday  \Janwiry  31,  1849]. 

I  little  thought  when  I  saw  you  into  your  carriage  at  ten  o^clock 
yesterday  morning,  that  at  the  same  hour  that  evening  I  should  be 
performing  the  same  agreeable  duty  to  Madlle.  Jenny  Lind.  But  so 
it  was,  for  a  note  came  for  me  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  from  Mr. 
George,'  asking  me  to  dine  with  her  and  his  sister  and  him,  in  a  quiet 
way,  at  half-past  six,    I  found,  when  I  went,  only  Mr,  Greorge  and 

^  [For  the  drawing  in  qaestion,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  464,  599.] 

*  [Perhaps  the  drawing  mentioned  in  VoL  XIII.  p.  598.] 

*  [A  friend  of  Raskin  and  his  fiither,  mnch  beloved  by  them  both.] 
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his  sister,  two  lady  friends  staying  in  the  house.  Dr.  Skiey,  and  Jenny 
Lind.     I  was  mudi  surprised  at  first,  the  fact  being  that  she  is  very 
remarkably  plain,  and  she  was  &tigued  by  the  concert  the  night  before ; 
her  manner  most  sweet  and  ladylike.    Conversation  at  dinner  turned 
chiefly  on  Alps  and  Alpine  and  Swedish  scenery :  speaking  of  the  French, 
she  said  they  seemed  to  be  a  nation  shut  out  from  the  common  portion  ^ 
of  God^s  blessing  upon  men,  and  deservedly  so.    I  interceded  for  them,  | 
and  said  that  the  peasantoy  were  not  altogether   spoiled,  that   they  : 
only  wanted  an  honest  government  and  true  religion.    '*  You  have  said 
All  in  that  last  word,^  she  replied. 

After  coffee  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  several  little — what 
Cattermole  would  call  ^*far  away  bits^  of  Swedish  song.  I  said  that  I 
had  heard  she  herself  chiefly  liked  Mendelssohn  ?  ^^Ifl  like  him,^  she 
said,  with  singular  intensity — evidently  translating  the  French  of  her 
thought — ***S?  je  Taime!"  then  pausing  for  an  instant — **Did  you  know 
him?"  "No."  « Better  for  you  you  did  not.'*  "How  so?"  "ITie 
loss — ^too  great,"  she  said,  her  voice  evidently  faltering  a  little.  I  had 
no  idea  she  was  personally  so  attached  to  him,  or  I  should  not  have 
spoken  of  him. 

I  said  it  was  better  to  have  known  and  to  remember.  She  re- 
mained quiet  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  sang  Bellini's  "  Qui  la  voce " 
very  gloriously,  prolonging  the  low  notes  exactly  like  soift  wind  among 
trees — the  higher  ones  were  a  little  too  powerful  for  the  room,  but  the 
lowest  were  heard  dying  away  as  if  in  extreme  distance  for  at  least 
half  a  minute,  and  then  melted  into  silence.  It  was  in  sound  exactly 
what  the  last  rose  of  Alpine  sunset  is  in  colour. 

She  then  rose,  and  soon  after  left  us — to  my  great  disappointment^, 
for  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  a  little  quiet  talk  with  her,  and  perhaps 
of  getting  her  to  see  the  Turners  at  Denmark  HilL  However,  when  t 
began  speaking  to  my  mother  about  it  this  morning  she  was  horrified, 
so  it  is  just  as  well  I  did  not.  She  seems  to  look  upon  her  just  as 
on  an  ordinary  actress* 

Mr.  Greorge  has  been  unwell  with  influenza  and  was  afraid  to  go 
to  the  door  with  her,  so  I  saw  her  shawled  and  took  her  to  her 
carriage.  Meantime  Effie  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Milman's,  where,  after- 
Jenny  Lindas  departure,  I  followed  her,  and  found  Dr.  and  Miss  Buck- 
land  and  Frank  Buckland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liddell,  Lady  Lyell  and  her- 
sister.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lady  Mary  Wood,  Professor  Taylor,  and  a 
good  many  more.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lord  Lansdowne  about  Nor- 
mandy, and  Effie  about  something  else.  I  will  get  her  to  send  you  a 
line  herself,  for  she  knows  much  more  about  the  whole  of  it  than  I,^ 
but  I  will  try  and  remember  something  for  to-morrow. 
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To  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale^ 

DurMARK  Kjhh,  22nd  March  [1849]. 
Dbae  Mm.  Dals,-^!  was  much  struck  by  jour  appeal  and  interested 
by  your  report,  respecting  your  enormous  and  oppressive  charge  and 
burden  in  Uiat  unhappy  parish.  I  will  send  you  the  other  half  of  the 
enclosed  note  to-morrow — or  perhaps,  I  had  better  wait  until  you  favour 
us  with  a  single  line  saying  you  have  this.  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  be 
able  to  get  into  town  on  Tuesday, 'or  I  would  not  give  yon  this 
trouble.  I  trust  Mrs.  Dale  is  better  and  gains  strength. — ^With  sincere 
r^ards  to  her  and  to  all  my  friends,  ever  &ithfully  and  gratefully 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

I  am  very  sorry  both  for  the  cause  and  the  fact  of  your  leaving 
us  in  the  city — ^and  the  more  so  because  I  am  vexed  at  the  way  in 
which  people  take  up  the  question  of  choice  of  a  successor  ;-*-instead  of 
simply  considering  who  would  be  most  useful,  and  who  would  leave 
you  least  cause  to  regret  the  necessity  of  your  own  abandonment  of  us. 
I  hear  everybody  talking  about  clergymen^s  incomes  as  if  the  founder 
of  that  lecture  had  meant  it  only  to  provide  a  poor  clergyman  with  a 
living.  What  business  have  they  with  that  matter?  The  man  that 
preaches  mpst  truth  and  with  most  power  is  the  man  that  should  have 
it — if  he  had  a  million  a  year  besides ;  though  of  two  good  men,  one 
would  of  course  give  it  to  the  poorest;  but  it  is  a  bitter  shame,  in 
my  mind,  and  a  foul  want  of  charity  to  accuse  Mr.  Melvill  of  avarice 
because  he  comes  forward  for  this  thing.  Cannot  they  understand  that 
such  a  n^an  may  feel  it  painful  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  may  feel  that 
he  has  no  power  of  doing  the  good  he  was  meant  to  do  and  this  is 
the  thing  he  needs? 

To  George  Richmond 

Pavojon  Hotel,  Folkestove,  18^A  AprU  [18^]. 
Dear  Richmond, — I  was  not  less  vexed — as  you  may  well  suppose 
— ^to  leave   home  without    seeing   you — except   that  only  to   see  you 
to  say  good-bye  would  have  been  little  good;  but  I  am   more  than 

^  [Ruskin's  former  tutor :  see  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxiii»y  and  above,  p.  6.  From  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Thomoi  Pelham  Dale,  edited  bv  his  daughter,  Helen  Felham 
Dale,  1894,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-49.  The  letter  was  written  after  Canon  Dale  (frtlier 
of  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Dale)  had  ffone  from  the  parish  of  St  Bride^s  to  that  of 
St.  Pancras.  In  consequence  of  nis  arduous  parochial  duties,  he  resigned  in  1849 
the  Golden  Lectureship  (in  the  gift  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company)  at  St  Maraaref  s, 
Lothbury,  which  he  had  held  since  1841.  Mr.  Melvill  (for  whom,  see  Vol.  XXXV. 
n.  386),  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  leotoreshipji  waa  oriticised  as  a  "plaralifl*." 
He  was  elected,  and  held  the  lectureship  from  1850  to  1856.] 
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consoled  by  the  chance  your  letter  holds  out  of  our  seeing  you  in  Swit- 
zerland. I  hasten  to  tell  you  exactly  what  we  propose.  I  have  an 
appointment  with  a  friend^  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis  for  6th  May, 
D.y.^  with  whom  I  hope  to  pass  ten  days.  I  shall  then  be  with  my 
Father  and  Mother,  for  two  months,  at  one  of  two  places,  Vevay  or 
Chamouni;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
join  us ;  and  if  you  will  come  to  either,  place,  I  think  I  never  promised 
myself  so  much  happiness  in  anything  as  I  do  in  going  with  you  into 
some  pet  places  that  I  know  oif  around  them.  I^  therefore,  you  can 
set  off  any  time  this  two  months,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come 
straight  to  Greneva,  and  ask  where  we  are  from  tiw  landlord  of  the 
Hotel  det  Beigues,  to  whom  all  our  letters  will  be  addressed;  or  if 
you  will  send  me  a  line  addressed  Hotel  des  Bergoes,  a  week  beftwe, 
I  would  either  be  there  to  meet  you  myself,  or  send  a  letter  with 
exact  information.  But  indeed  we  can  be  only  at  one  of  the  two 
places;  and  although  I  speak  only  of  my  own  pleasure,  I  do  think 
that  I  could  make  you  vay  happy:  you  would  come  on  excursions 
with  me  all  day;  and  in  the  evening,  you  could  either  be  quiet  in 
our  little  room  with  us,  if  you  liked,  or  if  you  wanted  a  little  company, 
there  is  always  Plough  in  the  Chamouni  and  Vevay  table  d'hdtes.  If, 
however,  you  cannot  come  till  c^ier  the  two  months,  you  would  find 
me,  as  I  propose  to  stay  in  Switzerland  after  my  father  and  mother 
return,  in  a  much  more  savage  place — 2iermatt,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Rosa:  then  you  would  have  much  less  comfortable  quarters,  and  no 
company  but  the  goats,  and  me — scenery  so  sublime  that  my  mother 
thinks  it  would  be  oppressive  to  you,  and  make  you  melancholy; 
9he^  however,  is  personally  interested  in  getting  you  to  Chamouni.  But 
pray  try  and  come  to  one  place  or  the  other — I  shall  be  so  bitterly 
disappointed  now  if  you  do  not.  I  am  thankful  that  at  any  rate  you 
purpose  resting.  Pray  take  strong  measures  at  once;  there  is  nothing 
like  thorough  dealing  with  illness  in  good  time.  Do  not  tamper  nor 
procrastinate.  I  have  heard  much  that  has  made  me  anxious  about 
you^-prcnf  get  a  positive  opinion  firom  a  good  physician,  and  act  upon 
it  sternly.  I  am  to  be  here — still  revising  proofs — ^until  Monday;  and 
should  be  wry  grateful  for  another  line,  confirming  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  among  the  Alps. 

Love  to  Tom — poor  fellow^-and  Mary  and  Julia  and  Laura  and 
Willy;  all  our  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Richmond. — Ever  most  affeo* 
tionatdy  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

A  letter  would  reach  me  here  sent  on  Saturday. 

1  [Richard  Fall :  gee  PraterUa,  VoL  XXXV.  p.  440.] 
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To  Miss  J.  Wedderburn^ 

Prince  or  Pringbbs — BomethiDg  or  other — ^nesr  Bouloqnb^ 
Mondoff,  24dh  April  [1849]. 

My  dear  Miss  Weode&burn, — I  was  released  from  printers*  demons 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 

It  often  happens  to  me  to  be  asked  by  painters  to  look  at  their 
pictures.  I  never  go,  if  I  can  help  it;  when  I  do,  I  say  as  many 
civil  things  as  I  can,  quickly,  and  bow  myself  out.  If  I  thought  you 
like  people  in  general,  I  should  do  the  same  to  you,  now  especiidly, 
for  my  hand  is  tired  with  writing  and  my  eyes  wiUi  touching  etchings 
that  have  failed  me:  but  you  are  a  very  extraQrdinfiury  person,  and  I 
believe  you  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  treating  you  as  if  you  had 
more  sense  than  most*  I  have  heard  that  you  don^t  like  blame;  but 
I  don^t  cave.  Nobody  does,  for  that  matter;  but  I  don^t  believe  that 
you  cannot  take  it  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  I  should  think  you 
had  so  little  of  it  that  it  would  be  an  agreeable  change,  so  I  shall 
write  exactly  what  I  felt  about  your  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don^t  like  an  elaborate  jest.  No  jest  will  bear 
the  time  necessary  to  paint  it,  unless  it  involves  the  portraiture  of 
human  character  also,  as  with  Wilkie,  Hogarth,  and  Teniers.  But 
there  is  not  much  jest  in  a  pair  of  horses  frightened  by  a  steam 
whistle — and  the  little  that  there  is  evaporates  long  before  you  have 
laid  your  first  coat  of  colour.  Your  subject  would  have  made  a 
vignette  for  Punchy  but  is  not  fit  for  canvas,  and  even  in  Punch 
would  have  needed  some  word  fun  to  carry  it  off.  Moreover,  the  jest 
is  not  even  one  which  exhibits  your  animals:  neither  horses  nor  men 
are  seen  to  advantage  kicking.     It  is  a  mean  expression  of  resistance. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  suppose  that  you  can  dispense  with 
those  ordinary  occurrences  of  sublimity  and  b^uty  which  have  been 
the  subject  and  food  of  painting  from  the  earliest  ages:  there  has 
been  machinery  in  the  world  since  the  days  of  Cheops,  if  not  of 
Asshur;  and  that  machinery  has  been  historically  represented  on  works 
of  art — as  our  railroads  ought  to  be,  if  we  built  pyramids;  but 
machinery  never  has  been  choeen  as  a  subject,  nor  can  ever  become 
an  agreeable  one.  You  may  say  you  like  it;  I  say  your  taste  is 
mofind  and   must  be  changed.     There  are  certain   licences   of  taste, 

1  [Afterwards  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn  :  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  482.  Ruskin  refers  to 
this  letter,  written  in  his  carriage  on  board  the  steamer,  in  Prttterita^  Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  437.  At  the  head  of  the  sheet  Ruskin  wrote :  "  Shaky  steamer  made  my  hand 
worse  even  than  usual."  His  ^'release"  refers  to  Seven  Lamju  qf  Architecture, 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  press.] 
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beyond  which  no  one  may  safely  go.  One  person  may  legitimately 
like  beef,  and  another  mutton;  but  when  my  wife  was  a  little  girl 
and  took  to  eating  slate-pencil,  her  goTemess  whipped  her  until  she 
left  off;  and  you  ought  to  be  whipped  till  you  give  up  painting 
railroads.    There  is  no  nourishment  in  them* 

But  the  strange  thing  is  that  you  have  not  only  chosen  the  ugliest 
subject  you  could  get,  but  the  ugliest  possible  conditions  of  it !  There 
are  subUmities  about  certain  railroad  phenomena — one  in  the  bulk  and 
length  and  weight  of  the  carriages  drawn — ^which  you  have  lost  by 
drawing  only  the  engine.  Another  in  the  blackness,  fire,  and  fury  of 
the  engine  itself,^  which  you  have  lost  by  painting  it  in  broad  daylight, 
and  of  the  pastoral  colour  of  bright  green.  Another  in  the  length  of 
the  line — which  you  have  lost  by  putting  a  bit  of  it  only,  straight 
across  your  picture;  and  another  in  the  height  of  the  embankments, 
which  you  have  lost  by  putting  them  below  you.  Don^t  tell  me  you 
drew  U  as  U  wa$,  A  change  of  ten  feet  in  your  position  might  have 
given  you  a  sublime  subject.  I  don^t  know  how  without  extreme 
ingenuity  you  could  get  into  a  position  so  universally  bad;  and  as 
if  not  content  with  that,  you  must  needs  pull  the  rein  of  your  horse 
exactly  parallel  with  your  rail,  as  if  you  were  a  bricklayer  and  were 
going  to  build  over  your  picture — I  am  losing  my  temper — ^and  must 
put  up  my  things  besides;  for  the  coast  of  France  enlarges,  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  say  yet. 

(Champagkole,  Ju&a,  Saturday  evening,)  You  will  say  I  have 
taken  my  time  to  recover  my  temper,  but  I  have  been  on  French 
roads  ever  since,  and  they  are  not  calculated  to  calm  one,  any  more 
than  your  grasshopper  railroad.  Where  was  I?  On  the  tight-rope,  I 
see — and  I  have  not  done  with  the  rail,  neither:  but  what  I  have  to 
say  next  is  apropos  of  general  colour. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  enough  understood  that  colour 
cannot  be  indifferent;  it  must  be  either  thoroughly  good  and  right,  or 
it  is  a  blemish.  There  are  many  subjects  which  do  not  want  colour 
at  all,  and  of  those  which  are  the  better  for  it,  none  are  bettered  unless 
it  be  very  good :  hundreds  of  painters  spoil  their  thoughts  by  painting 
them ;  they  might  be  beautiful  draughtsmen,  but  they  ruin  all  by  putting 
on  bad  colour;  and  they  forget  that  colour  is  the  most  trite  and 
commonplace  truism  of  art  unless  it  be  refined.  I  passed  a  French 
sign  to-day :  ^*  A  Tarbre  Veri.^  The  word  ^^  vert  ^  adds  marvellous  little 
to  the  idea  of  the  tree;  and  the  green  paint  adds  just  as  little  to  the 
drawing  of  it — unless  the  green  be  precious  as  colour. 

1  [As  in  Tamer's  pictare :  see  VoL  XXXV.  p.  601.] 
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Nov,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  pie* 
ciousness  in  colour; — I  should  have  fiiuicied  from  those  rats*^  paws  that  I 
saw  of  your  drawing,  that  your  eye  for  colour  was  exquisite ;  and  yet, 
if  I  had  seen  this  picture  for  the  first  example  of  your  work,  I  should 
have  said  you  had  no  eye  for  colour  at  all,  and  would  never  paint* 
Whether  you  have  or  have  not,  I  cannot  yet  tell :  this  only  I  can 
tell  you,  that  the  colours  of  the  landscape  in  that  picture  are  wfxmg, 
not  merely  cold  and  lifeless,  but  discordant.  They  would  produce  on 
the  eye  of  a  good  colourist  actual  suffering,  like  that  which  singing 
out  of  tune  would  cause  to  a  musician ;  and  exactly  as  the  musician 
would  wish  the  person  who  sang  to  speak  plainly,  so  the  colourist 
would  wish  you  to  leave  colour  alone,  and  draw  only.  Still,  those 
rats^  paws  make  me  think  you  have  it  in  you;  but  you  will  have  to 
work  haixl  to  get  at  it,  even  to  get  the  seme  of  what  is  right.  If 
you  will  go  to  the  National  Gallery  and  look  at  the  picture  of  Van 
Eyck,^  you  will  see  in  the  woman^s  gown  what  I  mean  by  precious 
odour,  in  green,  and  if  you  will  copy  carefully  ( ladies  do  go — do  they 
notP — ^to  the  National  Gallery  to  copy)  Titian^s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,* 
I  think  the  light  will  come  upon  you  all  at  once :  I  doubt  if  you  will 
get  it  by  going  on  from  nature,  and  I  cannot  show  you  what  I  mean 
unless  I  could  have  a  talk  with  you;  only  pray  recollect  this,  that 
paintmg  is  not  squeezing  the  colour  you  want  on  your  palette,  and 
laying  it  on  point-blank,  blue  when  you  want  blue,  and  yellow  when 
you  want  yellow.  Colour  is  not  to  be  got  so  cheaply;  anybody  could 
paint  if  that  were  all.  Good  colour  is  to  be  got  only  by  a  series  of 
processes;  deliberate,  careful,  and  skilful.  Suppose  you  want  a  dear 
green,  for  instance ;  you  must  lay  a  groimd ;  first  of  pure  white— that 
goes  over  all  your  picture;  then,  if  you  want  your  green  deep  and 
fiiU,  I  believe  the  best  practice  is  to  lay  a  coat  of  red  solidly  first — 
periiaps  two  or  three  processes  being  needed  to  get  this  red  what  you 
want.  That  being  ready  to  dry  and  fix,  you  strike  over  it  the  green 
with  as  few  strokes  as  possible,  so  as  to  run  no  chance  of  disturbing 
the  under  colour.  For  another  kind  of  green  you  lay  white  first ;  then 
yellow,  pure,  upon  the  lights,  and  subdued  upon  the  shadows;  th^n 
you  glaze  the  whole  with  transparent  blue;  and  so  on,  there  being 
different  processes  for  every  kind  and  quality  of  colour — all  this  re- 
quiring the  greatest  skill  and  patience  and  foreknowledge  of  what  you 
have  to  do — ^you  having  often  to  bear  to  see  your  picture  white  where 
it  is  to  be  yellow,  and  brown  whei-e  it  is  to  be  grey,  and  red  where 

^  [''Jean  Arnolfini  and  his  Wife/'  No.  186:  for  other  references  to  the  picture^ 
«ee  Vol.  XII.  pp.  256,  267,  405;  and  below,  p.  490.] 

'  [No.  35 :  for  numerous  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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it  is  to  be  green,  and  blue  where  it  is  to  be  purple,  and  so  on.  Of 
all  this — which  is  the  Art — ^you  seem  to  me  to  have  no  idea;  you  go 
straight  at  it,  as  a  monkey  would  (and  with  something  of  the  same 
love  of  mischief,  I  think):  many  artists,  so  called,  of  the  day,  do  it 
too,  and  many  of  them  draw  cleverly  with  their  heavy  colour;  but 
they  are  not  Painters,  though  they  think  themselves  so;  they  can^t 
Paint — they  can  merely  draw  and  daub.  I  only  know  three  Painters 
in  the  Royal  Academy — Mulready,  Etty,  and  Turner.  Of  these,  Etty 
hardly  ever  does  more  than  sketch,  though  he  sketches  the  right  way« 
Turner  has  methods  of  his  own,  suited  for  his  own  purpose,  and  for 
nobody  elseV  Mulready  has  got  some  awkward  crotchets  about  using 
his  colour  thin  on  the  lights  and  letting  the  white  come  through,  and 
often  spoils  his  work  by  treating  it  like  water-colour  and  stippling; 
but  he  is  still  the  best  guide  you  can  have,  if  you  have  influence  with 
him  to  make  him  frank  with  you.  If  he  says  you  paint  well  at  present, 
he  is  flattering  you  and  treating  you  like  a  girl ;  tell  him  so,  and  make 
him  speak  out,  and  he  will  teach  you  marvellous  things. 

Now,  I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  to  you — (as  I  shall  not  fill 
my  paper,  I  needn^t  write  across  this  sheet) — but  I  shall  be  travelling 
(I  hope)  to-morrow,  and  busy  next  day ;  and  it  is  time  you  should  have 
this,  in  case  you  are  beginning  another  picture:  so  I  will  merely  tell 
you  that  I  thought  your  birds,  one  and  all,  quite  delicious,  and  better 
in  mere  painting  than  the  rest  of  the  picture;  and  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  whole — but  you  must  feel  as  well  as  think, 
and  be  unhappy  when  you  see  gentlemen  doing  nothing  but  smoke  and 
lean  over  a  railroad  bridge,  with  fancy  dogs.  As  I  said  before,  that 
is  all  vexy  well  for  Punchy  but  it  is  not  fit  to  be  painted  seriously^ 
You  are  capable  of  great  things;  do  not  affect  the  Byronic  mflange. 
I  believe  that  in  him  it  was  affectation — not  conscious  affectation,  but 
actual  affectation  nevertheless — and  if  you  mean  to  do  anything  really 
good  or  great,  do  not  condescend  to  the  meanly  ludicrous.  I  think  you 
might  paint  Dante  if  you  chose ;  don'^t  paint  Dickens.  Cultivate  your 
taste  for  the  horrible  and  chasten  it :  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  have 
taste  for  the  beautiful — ^I  strongly  doubt  it — ^but  you  can  always  avoid 
what  is  paltry;  your  strong  love  of  truth  may  make  you  (as  a  painter) 
a  kind  of  Crabbe,^  something  disagreeable  perhaps  at  times,  but  always 
majestic  and  powerful,  so  only  that  you  keep  serious,  but  if  you  yield 
to  your  love  of  fun  it  will  lower  you  to  a  laborious  caricaturist  I 
haven^t  time  to  be  modest  and  polite,  nor  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
respect  your  talent,  nor  how  glad  I  should  be  if  /  cotM  do  anything 

^  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  231  ».,  where  Crabbe  is  instanced  as  a  typical  ''Naturalist"] 
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like  what  is  in  your  power :  I  can  do  nothing,  bnt  I  hare  thought  about 
art,  and  watched  artists,  more  than  most  people,  and  I  am  qnite  sure 
that  I  am  ri^t  in  the  main  respecting  what  I  have  told  you;  and 
when  I  come  back  to  London,  if  I  can  have  some  nice  quiet  talk  with 
you,  or  if  you  will  come  and  draw  with  me  and  help  me,  as  you  kindly 
said  you  would,  I  think  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  set  some  of  these 
matters  in  stronger  light  for  you. — ^Meantime  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
your  far  advance  in  the  art  you  love,  and  believe  me  ever,  &ithfully 
and  respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  George  Richkond 

Vwr AY,  SMA  May  [1849]. 

My  dear  Richmond, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  from  Folkestone  I  have 
been  travelling  every  day — or,  as  for  the  last  week,  climbing  among 
snow;  but  I  am  now  established  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  and  I  and  my  father  and  mother  are  all  anxious,  in  the 
first  place,  to  hear  of  your  health ;  in  the  second,  to  hear  if  there  be 
any  chance  of  your  coming  to  us.  Not,  I  suppose,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time.  By  the  report  of  the  few  papers  we  can  get  here,  the 
London  season  seems  busy,  and  the  exhibitions  interesting;  nor  need 
you  be  in  haste,  for  there  is  still  far  too  much  snow  on  the  mountains 
to  admit  of  pleasant  excursions  among  them,  and  the  Alpine  roses  are 
not  in  bloom  yet.  By  the  time  they  are,  we  shall  be,  I  trust,  in 
Chamouni ;  and  when  I  think  the  best  time  for  the  mountains  is  coming, 
I  will  write  to  you  again.  Yet  no  time  can  be  wrong ;  for  here,  just 
now,  I  see  everything  in  new  aspect;  the  blue  hills  and  lake  are  con- 
tinuously seen  through  arches  and  thickets  of  apple  blossom,  and  in 
the  meadows  they  are  making  narcissus  hay — for  all  the  rich  grass 
they  are  just  beginning  to  cut  is  white  over  with  the  lily-like  narcissus.* 
I  have  been  to  Chamouni  and  over  the  Tete  Noire,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, over  much  snow ;  their  spring  is  not  begun  yet,  nothing  showing 
its  face  but  the  Soldanella;  three  weeks  will  make  a  Paradise  of  it.  If 
you  can  come,  do;  one  has  a  curious  sensation  of  being  shut  in  by 
the  hills  from  all  the  noise  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  I  hear  of  the 
Vatican'^s  being  undermined  and  Bologna  bombarded,^  as  if  it  were  no 
afiair  of  mine;  and  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  of  the  Grand  Canal 

1  [For  Ruskin's  description  of  the  naroissus-meads  of  Vevay,  see  Modem  Painters, 

vol.  m.  nroi.  v.  p.  284).] 

*  rileterencet  to  Garibaldi's  defence  of  the  Roman  Republic  against  the  French, 
and  the  Austrian  capture  of  Bologna.] 
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being  filled  up  with  the  Doge's  palace.  One  can't  attain  such  equa- 
nimity as  that  anywhere  but  among  the  Glaciers.  In  Chamouni  they 
have  had  no  revolutions — ^a  house  or  two  knocked  down,  indeed,  and 
two  old  women  carried  o£P  by  the  avalanches — ^nothing  more.  I  have 
not  been  living  in  Chamouni  since  I  could  draw  trees;  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  do  something  with  those  pine  rascals — ^we  shall  see.  I  think 
if  you  will  come  and  help  me  and  draw  me  some  St.  Jeromes,^  we 
should  give  a  good  account  of  them.  By-the-bye,  I  have  been  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  too — got  wet  going  up,  and  couldn'^t  finish  an  argu- 
ment  I  got  into  with  one  of  the  monks,  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
staying  up  there  and  doing  nothing.*  He  compeured  himself  to  Moses 
discomfiting  Amalek  by  holding  up  his  hands.  I  begged  him  to  observe 
that  Moses  only  came  to  that  when  he  was  too  old  to  do  anything 
else.'  I  think  I  should  have  got  the  better  of  him,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  weather.  But  my  cold  is  quite  gone ;  I  cured  it  by  sliding  down 
the  Montanvert  on  my  way  back  in  the  snow.  I  do  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  write  to  me  that  you  are  better  also,  and  are  coming  to  us. 

I  hope  you  have  received  your  copy  of  the  Seven  Lampsy  and  that, 
as  your  name  was  among  the  first,  it  is  a  good  impression*  The 
plates  failed  me  terribly,  and  I  think  I  must  have  done  them  on  too 
light  steel;  but  I  shall  get  experience  in  time  and  do  better— one  or 
two  were  quite  blundered  and  I  had  not  time  to  replace  them.  I  did 
not  choose  to  give  more  to  this  thing  than  the  b^inning  of  the  year. 
But  I  think  it  may  do  some  good  as  it  is,  and  I  hope  some  of  it  may 
interest  you;  the  definition  of  the  picturesque  in  the  sixth  chapter^  I 
am  rather  proud  o£  Do  you  recollect  our  first  talk  about  that  in 
your  studio — ^in  the  place  which  perhaps  now  Is  not?  You  will  be 
disappointed  by  what  is  said  on  another  subject  interesting  to  you — 
architectural  abstraction^ — but  it  was  too  huge  a  question  to  treat 
where  it  comes  in. 

I  left  especial  orders  with  our  gardener  to  be  sure  that  there  was 
plenty  of  cream  when  Mary  and  Julia  and  Laura  and  Tom — who  I 
hope  has  recovered  quite — go  out  to  gather  strawberries;  judging  by  the 
blossoms  on  the  banks  here,  I  should  say  it  was  coming  near  the  time. 
My  love  to  them  all.  I  wish  you  could  bring  them  to  Chamouni  with 
you.  Our  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Richmond  and  your  brother. — 
Ever,  dear  Richmond,  most  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [Pfobably  a  reference  to  diBcassions  on  a  passage  in  Modem  Painters:  see 
Vol.  IV.  p.  319^  and  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown^  above^  p.  81.] 

•  [See  Pnderita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  476.] 
>  '£xodu8  xvii.  11^  12.] 

*  See  Vol.  Vin.  pp.  235-237.] 
»  [iWd.,  pp.  170-172.] 
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To  his  Father 

Chamouni,  Sunday  [26^A  Aug,,  1849]. 

We  have  had  a  yerj  nice  English  service  here  to-daj,  and  are  to 
have  an  afternoon  one — the  best  sermon  I  ever  heard  in  this  private 
way.  Our  afternoon  service  will  prevent  my  calling  on  the  Abb^ 
till  four,  but  I  hope  to  find  him  then.  Meantime  I  went  down  to 
near  Couttet^s  house,  to  see  the  place  where  the  Black  Lady  had  been 
seen.^  I  sent  for  the  children  who  had  seen  her,  and  was  really 
delighted  by  their  gentle  and  simple  manner;  really  these  Chamouni 
children  are  very  charming  creatures,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
any  subject  of  conversation  with  them.  J  don^t  depend  on  their  vera- 
city, however,  so  much  as  on  their  simplicity;  all  I  can  say  is  that 
if  there  be  any  deception  now^  they  are  very  much  improved  in  their 
mode  of  getting  it  up  since  I  was  last  here.  I  saw  three  little  girls, 
Constance,  Rosine,  and  Caroline,  and  one  little  boy,  Amboise,  who 
all  spoke  French;  another  little  fellow,  very  fidgety  all  the  time, 
could  only  speak  through  Judith^s  interpretation.  Constance  is  about 
twelve  years  old,  very  intelligent,  with  a  quiet,  sensible  face;  Rosine, 
a  sharp  little  creature  about  nine.  The  last  witness,  whom  I  examined 
separately  from  the  rest,  was  little  Elizabeth  Balmat,  the  daughter 
of  the  Syndic.  All  these  children  had  seen  for  some  hours,  during 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  black  dress, 
with  something  white  across  the  bosom,  a  white  band  across  the  fore* 
head,  and  a  black  round  bonnet  or  cap.  It  leaned  with  its  arms 
folded  against  the  tnmk  of  a  pine  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
Couttet^s  house,  and  was  only  visible  at  a  certain  distance;  the 
children  went  with  me  to  the  place  and  showed  me  how  far— -^*dejk 
ici  on  commenfa  de  la  voir,^  Constance  said,  when  about  ten  yards  from 
the  tree — a  young  pine  beside  the  fence  of  the  usual  cattle  path  from 
the  Arve  bridge.  I  cross-examined  them  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
phantom,  but  could  get  no  more  details  satisfactorily.  They  seemed 
not  to  have  observed  it  accurately,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  understanding  among  them.  They  turned  indeed  once  or  twice 
to  each  other,  but  it  had  simply  the  look  of  the  kind  of  reference 
which  two  people  who  have  seen  the  same  thing  naturally  make  to 
each  other  when  any  doubt  is  raised  respecting  it.  The  answers  were 
given  with  the  most  perfect  quietness  and  simplicity,  as  also  Elizabeth 
Balmat*s:  the  latter  child  said,  ^^^  m^a  fait  trembler  beaucoup^^;  but 
the  others  said  it  had  not  frightened  them,  except  a  little  boy  who 

1  [For  another  version  of  this  Ghost  Story^  see  Vol.  XXXlV.  p.  728.] 
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saw  it  first  with  Constance,  and  who  ran  home  in  a  great  fright. 
Couttet  went  to  the  place  with  them  on  Sunday  last,  while  the 
phantom  was  visible.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  cut  the  branches 
off  the  tree,  thinking  some  accidental  shadow  might  deceive  the  chil* 
dren;  but  this  made  no  difference.  Then  he  went  and  stood  himself 
beside  the  tree  trunk;  the  figure  was  then  seen  by  the  children 
beside  him;  he  moved  away,  and  it  returned  to  its  place*  Monsieur 
UAbb^  was  next  sent  for,  but  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
Black  Lady.    I  am  just  going  to  see  what  he  will  say  about  it. 

{Evening.)  I  have  seen  the  Abb^,  and  been  down  again  to  the 
haunted  tree,  and  repeated  Couttet^s  experiments,  the  apparition  being 
*'at  home^  with  the  same  negative  results.  The  younger  priest  was 
down  there  also,  and  exceedingly  puzzled;  the  strongest  point  of  the 
case  is  the  thorough  fright  sustained  by  three  of  the  children.  It 
appears  that  one  of  them  last  Saturday  night  could  hardly  be  kept 
in  his  bed,  and  was  continually  crjring  out  that  he  saw  the  figure 
again;  and  to-day  Judith  Couttet  brought  a  little  boy  from  the  next 
village  and  told  him  when  at  the  place  to  look  and  tell  her  if  he 
saw  anything.  The  blood  ran  into  his  face,  and  she  saw  (she  told  me) 
that  **9a  lui  fit  une  resolution.^  She  asked  him,  by  way  of  trial, 
whether  it  was  not  a  ^poupet^  that  some  one  had  put  there. 

*^Ce  n'est  pas  un  poupet — c^est  grand,""  the  child  answered.  ^^(^ 
est  tout  habill^  en  rouge  ?""  asked  Judith.  ''Non— Cest  habill^  tout 
en  noir.*"  ^'Mais  9a  est  joli  k  voir,  n'est  oe  pas?^  ^^Non,  9a  n'est 
pas  joli  du  tout,  du  tout,— c'est  bien  laid."^  The  child  then  turned  aside 
his  head,  put  it  against  Judith's  side,  and  would  not  look  any  more. 

I  think  this  a  choice  bit.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  it  to  EiBe  for  fear  of 
making  her  nervous.  Please  keep  this  letter  carefully,  as  I  have  no  time 
to  make  an  entry  in  my  diary.  You  will  find  another  detail  or  two 
in  Effie's.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  stories  improve 
the  moment  they  leave  first  hands,  that,  as  I  was  returning  from  my 
questioning  of  Constance  Couttet,  a  man  told  me  that  the  ghost  had 
spoken  to  her,  and  ^Hold  her  to  look  after  her  cows.^  The  fact  on 
which  this  very  pastoral  idea  of  a  ghostly  communication  was  founded, 
you  will  find  in  £fiie's  letter. 

To  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BaowN 

VairioB,  Wth  December,  1849. 

Dear  Mb.  Brown, — Well  might  you  wonder  at  your  last  kind  letter 
receiving  no  answer — never  was  a  letter  received  more  gratefully,  or  read 
with  more  pleasure,  or  kept  with  more  care  in  the  intention  of  answer 
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by  paragraphs;  and  even  with  such  care  it  is  now  locked  in  my  desk 
at  home,  and  I  am  here  forgotten  by  all  my  friends  except  you,  and 
forgetting  all  my  duties  without  exception,  in  my  first  (r^  and  suffi- 
cient) examination  of  Venetian  architecture.  Your  letter  was  anything 
but  ^'cold  blooded^;  it  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  I  received  upon 
its  subject — if  it  had  been  less  valuable  it  would  have  been  at  once 
answered;  as  it  was,  I  put  it  aside  while  I  went  into  the  mountains — 
I  received  it  at  Vevay — and  when  I  came  home  I  found  my  wife 
much  better  and  very  desirous  of  some  change  of  scene*  She  asked  me 
to  take  her  to  Venice,  and  as  I  had  need  of  some  notes  for  the  sketch 
of  Venetian  art  which  you  would  perhaps  see  advertised  by  Smith  and 
Elder,  I  was  glad  to  take  her  there.  Once  again  in  Italy  with  the 
winter  before  me,  I  have  engaged  in  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the 
Italian  Gothic  than  I  ever  hoped  to  have  obtained;  finding,  however, 
the  subject  so  intricate  that  I  have  forgotten  or  laid  aside  everything 
for  it.  I  have  not  written  a  single  line  to  any  of  my  friends,  except 
two  necessary  letters,  since  I  left  home,  and  my  wife  has  been  four 
weeks  in  Venice  without  seeing,  in  my  company,  more  than  the  guide- 
books set  down  as  the  work  of  half  a  day.  I  wish,  nevertheless,  that 
I  could  get  the  book  you  so  kindly  have  named  to  me  here; — thai 
subject  never  loses  its  interest,  and  it  would  relieve  me  from  the 
monotony  into  which  sections  and  measurements  necessarily  CelII  when 
first  collected.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  a  forbidden  book  here,  but  my 
father  tells  me  he  has  already  got  it,  and  it  will  be  the  first  I  ask 
for  on  my  return.  I  am  truly  happy  that  I  had  some  share  in  leading 
you  to  an  inquiry  which  you  have  found  so  interesting,  and  not  less 
so  that  I  have  now  your  aid  in  myself  pursuing  it.  So  interesting,  I 
say,  as  if  it  were  an  examination  into  a  fly^s  foot,  when,  if  interesting 
at  all — that  is,  if  showing  some  probable  chance  of  success — ^it  could 
hardly  but  become  the  one  absorbing  study  of  one^s  life,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  think,  at  this  moment,  of  the  eagerness  with  which,  for  a 
month  back,  I  have  been  catching  at  quarter  of  inch  differences  in 
the  width  of  bits  of  marble. 

/  There  are  indeed  many  other  subjects  of  more  living  interest,  and 
/too  many  of  sorrow,  here.  But  I  am  at  present  altogether  petrified, 
land  have  no  heart  nor  eyes  for  anything  but  stone.  There  is  little 
igood  to  be  done,  were  I  otherwise.  The  Italians  are  suffering,  partly 
{for  sins  of  past  generations,  partly  for  follies  of  their  own:  the  sins 
(Cannot  be  undone,  nor  the  follies  cured;  and,  I  fear,  their  cup  is  not 
!yet  half  full  of  their  punishment.  The  government  is  as  wise  and 
gentle  as  a  Romanist  government  well  can  be,  and  over  a  people  of 
another  language,  the  soldiery  of  which  the  town  is  half  full,  singularly 
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well-conducted  and  quiet,  and  I  think  the  best  customers  they  have 
for,  now,  the  chief  articles  of  Venetian  commerce — ^roasted  chestnuts 
and  stewed  pippins.  Their  miseries  are  their  own  causing,  and  their 
Church^  but  they  are  pitiable  enough  still.  Famine  was  written  on 
all  faces  when  we  first  arrived  here,  and  hopelessness  is  on  them  still; 
most  have  lost  friends  or  relations  in  the  war,  and  all  have  lost! 
half  their  living,  and  their  only  plan  of  recovering  it  is  by  spending! 
A  remaining  quarter  in  votive  candles  and  music.  I  never  saw  a  people.; 
so  bigoted — ^in  the  real  sense — so  pious  in  church  and  impious  out  of  it! 
However,  all  this  I  can  better  talk  over  with  you  at  home,  where  I 
hope  we  shall  see  you  next  spring.  I  purpose  staying  here  still  for  a 
month,  and  then  returning  homewards  by  Florence  and  Greneva;  but 
we  cannot  reach  home  till  the  end  of  March,  and  then  we  must  stay 
in  London.  I  do  long  for  another  chat  at  Wendlebury,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  to  manage  it  at  present;  however,  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon 
as  we  reach  England  (and  I  hope,  once  or  twice  before).  You  have 
not  said  a  word  about  your  young  folks,  but  it  is  heartless  work 
writing  to  a  person  when  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  to  get  your 
letter  this  year  or  the  next.  However,  if  you  have  half-an-hour  to 
spare  now,  and  could  send  me  some  account  of  them  here — ^Poste 
Restaute — it  would  give  me  some  happy  home  thoughts  in  the  midst 
of  this  city  of  ruin.  Remember  me  to  them  all,  and  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  to  George  when  you  see  him,  and  believe  me  ever,  dear  Mr.  Brown, 
most  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Henry  Cole^ 

Venice^  December  mth,  1849. 

SiA, — Owing  to  the  temporary  loss  of  a  letter  I  did  not  receive 
yours  of  the  4Ah  October  until  yesterday. 

Permit  me  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  notice  of 
my  Essay,  and  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  meet  your 
wishes  respecting  the  Journal  of  Design} 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say  respecting  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  age;  but  a  man  can  only  write  effectively  when  he 
writes  from  his  conviction — and  may  surrender  the  hope  of  being  a 
guide  to  his  Age,  without  thinking  himself  altogether  useless  as  a  Drag. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  [Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B. :  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  xxvL-xxviL] 

'  [The  Journal  ^f  DeHgn  and  Manufactures  (a  periodical  conducted  by  Cole  from 

1849  to  1852)  contained  in  No.  8  (October  1849),  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  a  short  notice  of 

The  Seven  XomjM.] 
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IRuflkin  rtnudned  at  Venice  till  the  tpring  of  this  year^  and  then  aettled  in 
[  Street  for  the  season.  A  letter  to  his  mother  describing  a  ^' crush j"  and 
one  to  his  &ther  describing  a  Queen's  Drawing-room,  are  given  in  vol.  IX.  pp.  zxxi.- 
xxxii.    He  was  hard  at  work  on  The  SUmet  9/  Vmie$  throughout  the  year.] 

To  Rawdon  Brown  1 

DiafMAUK  Hill,  ApHl  Zind  [I860]. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown, — We  arrived  In  all  comfort  at  home  on  Saturday^ 
and  in  this  morning^s  confusion  I  catch  up  the  first  piece  of  paper 
that  comes  to  hand  to  thank  you  for  your  packet,  which  has  this 
moment  arrived,  containing  all  the  drawings  in  perfect  safety.  I  cannot 
enough  eiitpress  my  thanks  to  you  or  to  Signor  Vason,  both  for  the 
choice  and  execution  of  the  drawings — the  subjects  being,  all  but  the 
water  door,  entirely  new  to  me,  and  your  crested  Morosini  door*  quite 
invaluable — hardly  less  so  the  chain  ornament,  of  which  I  have  not  a 
single  instance.  I  must  beg  you  to  express  to  Signor  Vason  my  especial 
thanks  for  the  careful  verity  of  the  drawings,  which  I  can  quite  well 
perceive  in  their  manner,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  original  subjects 
— and  for  the  measurements,  without  which  1  should  still  have  been 
at  some  loss  in  making  use  of  the  drawings.  I  do  not  recollect  at 
this  moment  who  Signor  Vason  is,  and  I  can  hardly  judge  whether 
the  hundred  francs  which  I  herewith  send  to  Messrs.  Blumenthal  will 
be  considered  by  him  as  anything  like  an  acknowledgment  of  his  kind- 
ness; if  not,  may  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  frankly  what  I  ought  to  send 
him,  and  delay  the  payment  of  the  smaller  sum  until  I  have  amended 
my  error  ?  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  M.  Blumenthal  to 
pay  it  to  youy  that  you  may  either  give  it  to  Signor  Vason  now,  or 
resei-ve  it  until  you  write  to  me. 

Trusting,  therefore,  to  you  to  see  that  Signor  Vason  is  satisfied,  I 
am  going  to  ask  him  to  give  me  one  measurement  more.    For  it  seems 

to  me  that  you  are  somewhat  premature  in 
X'^*'"*X        your  eureka  of  horseshoes — and  that  for  all 
I  \       the   good   fortune    which   is   to    be   derived 

J  L  ^^^    such    talismans    your    Venice   may    be 

mourning  in   Carnival  for   many   a   day   to 
come.    For  the  Marco  Polo  door'  appears  to  me  not  one  whit  more 

^  [For  Ruskin's  friendship  with  Rawdon  Brown,  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 
'  [Probably  the  door  shown  in  Pkte  12  of  Exampies  of  Venetian  Arehitecture, 

Vol.  XL  p*  342.] 

'  [The  door  of  Marco  Polo's  house ;  the  house  is  mentioned  in  SUmee  qf  Venice, 

Vol.  XI.  p.  390.] 
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iticlitied  to  the  true  horseshoe  form  than  numbers  of  other  doors  in 
Venice,  which  have  been  originally  nothing  more  than  common  stilted 
arches  of  which  the  perpendicular  sides  have  been,  by  mere  pressure 
from    above  and   yielding   below,  slightly  forced    outwards   so  as    to 


approach  to  the  form 


n 


Of  these  latter,  one  good  instance  is  the  door  in  Corte  del  Remer,^ 
near  the  Rialto,  which  you  so  kindly  inquired  about  and  diligently 
scrutinised  for  me :  and  this  Polo 
door  appears  to  me  only  another  ex- 
ample, the  more  so  as  Signor  Vason 
mentions  no  peculiarity  of  form  about 
it.  But  M.  Selvatico  does:  and  in 
order  that  I  may  be  quite  sure  of 
what  I  am  about  I  need  two  measures 


more. 

Signor  Vason  states  this  *^lar- 
ghezza  interna^  of  the  arch  to  be 
6  feet  10|  inches,  English  measure; 
this  I  presume  to  be  the  distance  ab 
from  spring  to  spring  within  the 
soffit.  Now,  if  the  arch  be  horse- 
shoe, the  maximum  breadth  cd  of  the 

arch  above  must  be  considerably  greater  than  this — I  have  never  found 
the  excess  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  it  accurately  in  this  arch* 

Farther,  is  the  plan  a  section  of  the  carved  portions  of  the  arch — 
ix^  architrave  and  soffit — thus: 

or  thus:  ^^^J^i^ 


the   dotted  lines,  of  course,   standing   for  the  sculptures?     Farther, 
1  [Noticed^  and  illustrated,  in  Stones  qf  Venice,  Vol.  X.  pp.  292,  293.] 
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on    the    soffit    the   circles   which   enclose    the   beasts    appear    dentUed 


%.e.. 


Is  this  so,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  these  running  ornaments  ?  I  should  be 
thankful  for  one  of  these  circles,  drawn  separate.  Farther,  I  want 
the  section  of  the  pilaster  head — t.e.,  the  profile  ab  clearly;  at  least  if 


it  is  ancient :  I  can^t  see  by  the  drawing  if  it  be  or  not.  And  finally  I 
want  the  section  of  your  diain  cable  arch — the  Morosini  one — ^it  looks 
Uke 


<4C«^ 


but  I  cannot  make  it  quite  out.  I  write  in  great  haste,  but  cannot 
dose  my  letter  without  begging  you  very  earnestly  to  believe  in  our 
most  affectionate  remembrance  of  you — ^Effie^s  sincere  regards  to  you 
ought  to  go  in  a  separate  packet. — Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.  Buskin. 
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To  Dr.  F.  J.  FuaNivALLi 

[London,  I860.] 

Deaa  PuKNrvALL, — I  Set  out  after  church  to  find  you,  if  I  could — 
but  I  found  New  Square  must  be  your  officej  not  your  house,  and  I 
had  no  other  address,  so  1  had  to  give  up  and  let  you  come  here 
to-day ;  though  I  am  going  to  be  so  rude  as  to  break  my  engagement 
with  you,  for  I  want  to  go  with  EiSe  to  hear  Gavazzi'  lecture  this 
afternoon,  and  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity.  He  lectures  at 
two,  so  I  can  only  leave  this  note  for  you:  pray  pardon  me.  You 
will  have  a  letter  from  me  to-morrow  or  next  day. — ^Yours  ever  affec- 
tionately, J.  RUSKIN. 

To  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn' 

81  Park  Strbbt,  Monday,  27th  May  [1850]. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, — I  met  your  friends  the  Misses  Clerk  on 
Friday  evening  last,  and  waited  on  them  in  haste  on  Saturday  morning 
to  possess  myself  of  your  drawings.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  both 
for  these  and  for  your  renewal  of  correspondence,  and  account  of  your 
doings.  Touching  the  drawings,  I  think  the  Mazeppa  the  best  realiza- 
tion of  the  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  The  quiet  fierceness  of  the  man^s 
distress  is  very  good — the  ^^give  it  up^  look  without  the  smallest 
appearance  of  lost  courage  or  resoluteness — a  Horse  Prometheus;  and 
the  fatigued  horse  is  as  fine  in  its  way.  So  [is]  the  dog  at  the  door. 
The  other  is  not,  I  think,  so  fine  as  your  first  sketch — ^but  I  could 
not  look  at  it  nor  keep  it,  if  it  were.  I  saw  one  of  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  at  your  friends^ — ^with  your  love  of  the  ghastly  at  its  height, 
and  showing  even  more  than  your  usual  power;  but  I  cannot  under* 
stand  the  make  of  your  mind.  I  think  this  love  of  horror  has  generally 
in  us  British  people  risen  out  of  distress  of  mind,  mixed  with  (I  pray 
your   pardon)  some  slight  aflfectation,   and  love  of  surprising  people, 

^  [No.  8  in  Lettert  upon  Subjectt  of  General  Intereet  from  John  Ruekin  to 
Various  Correspondents,  privately  printed,  1892  (see  Bibliographical  Appendix, 
Vol.  XXXVIL);  hereaftBr  referred  to  as  Various  Correspondents.  For  Ruskih's 
friendship  with  Dr.  Fumivall,  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 

'  [Father  Gavazxi^  leader  of  the  democratic  revolt  in  Bologna  in  1848 ;  afterwards 
went  on  lecturing  tours  in  Great  Britain,  denouncing  Papal  Aggression.  There  is 
an  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  theatrical  eloquence  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson  in 
G.  M.  Trevelvan's  Garibaldi's  Dtfence  of  the  Roman  Republic,  1907,  p.  76  n.] 

'  [Formerly  Miss  Wedderbum  (see  above,  p.  96).  From  Enghsh  Female  Artists, 
by  £.  C.  Clayton,  1876,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405-^y08,  where  it  is  explained  that  the  letter 
refers  to  lithographs  drawn  on  stone  by  the  artist— (1)  illustrations  to  Byron,  (2) 
of  a  do^  seen  by  her  on  the  quay  at  Woolwich.  ^^It  had  been  thrown  into  the 
river  with  a  stone  round  its  neck ;  but  the  string  was  too  long,  or  the  tide  too 
low,  and  the  victim  was  able  to  get  its  head  and  shoulders  above  the  water  and 
cling  on  to  a  wall,  looking  piteouuy  for  help  and  howling  dismally."] 
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but  it  seems  to  be  natural  to  you,  and  to  some  of  the  Grermans* 
You  and  Burger  ^  would  have  trumped  each  other^s  best  tricks  to  some 
purpose.  We  have  had  one  grand  man  of  the  same  schocJ — William 
Blake — whose  "Book  of  Job^  fail  not  to  possess  yourself  of— ^if  it 
come  in  your  way;  but  there  is  a  deep  morality  in  his  horror — as 
in  Dante'^s:  in  yours  there  is  little  but  desperation.  I  am  glad  you 
have  been  to  Switzerland — ^and  did  not,  among  its  other  shows,  see  the 
grand  show  of  the  dead-house  of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  far  too  much 
in  your  way.  The  first  time  I  crossed  that  pass,  I  was  walking  in  the  fall 
of  the  twilight,  half  a  mile  ahead  of  my  people  (then  a  boy  of  fourteen), 
I  went  into  a  small  cottage  by  the  wayside — I  forget  exactly  why  or 
wherefore — and  straight  up  to  a  man  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  dark, 
at  the  end  of  it,  who,  when  I  came  near,  I  saw  had  wonderfully  white 
large  eyes,  and  no  under  jaw.  So  I  said  nothing  to  him,  and  walked 
out  again*  But  I  am  glad  you  had  fine  weather  on  the  Faulhorn.  It 
18  a  nasty,  spongy,  flat-headed  hill  itself,  and  so  I  never  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  But  the  view  is  a  noble  one.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
the  Jura  quite  as  good.  The  Jardin  is  interesting,  but  to  my  mind 
particularly  ugly.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  the  Montanvert  view — 
which  everybody  sees. 

I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  if  you  liked  Dante.  I  think  if  you 
could  go  through  a  little  ordinary  academy  discipline  first,  and  then 
dwell  some  time  with  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  such  men  who  had 
JeH  in  them — in  its  place  and  time,  associated  with  divine  seriousness, 
and  no  jockej/ism^ — tiiat  you  might  produce  such  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  Dante  as  would  give  the  poem  new  life.  I  should  like  you  to 
try  Chiron  on  the  trot,  dividing  his  beard  with  his  arrow* — or  the 
black  dog  hunt  in  the  wood,  18th  Canto  ^ — ^by  way  of  a  beginning. 

I  have  been  all  the  winter  at  Venice,  taking  measures — ^very  prosaic 
work.  I  was  the  whole  summer  in  Switzerland,  and  am  grieved  I  did 
not  meet  you;  but  1  was  living  among  the  Central  Alps,  up  at 
Zermatt,  when  you  passed.  If  you  do  not  come  up  to  town,  I  must 
come  to  Glasgow  some  day  in  autumn — for  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  .  .  . 
Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Madam,  faithfully  yours,  J.  Buskin. 

^  [For  refereaces  to  BQnrer's  Lenore,  see  Vol  XXXIU.  p.  334,  and  Vol  XXXIV. 
p.  324.] 

*  [A  reference  to  Miss  Wedderbum's  fondness  for  paintiDg  horses.] 

'  [''We  to  those  beasts,  that  rapid  strode  along. 
Drew  near;  when  Chiron  took  an  arrow  forth. 
And  with  Uie  notch  pnsh'd  back  his  shaggy  beard" — 

Ir^emo.  vii.  73  (Gary) ;  referred  to  in  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iii.  (VoL  V.  p.  115).] 
'  ['^Behind  them  was  the  wood.    Fall  of  black  female  mastiiis,"  etc.  (Inferno. 
xiii.  126).] 
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To  Samubi.  Rogbbs^ 

Pabk  Street^  6th  July  [1850]. 

DsAB  Mb.  R06BB8, — I  have  long  been  wishing  to  write  to  you,  and 
have  suffered  day  after  day  to  pass  by,  thinking  that  you  would  be 
not  a  little  tormented  by  notes  of  condolence;  which,  however,  I  do 
not  intend  mine  to  be— for  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you  will 
be  just  as  happy  upon  your  sofa  in  your  quiet  drawing-room  (with  a 
little  companionship  from  your  once  despised  pensioners,  the  sparrows 
outside)  for  such  time  as  it  may  be  expedient  for  you  to  stay  there, 
as  ever  you  were  in  making  your  way  to  the  doors  of  the  imquiet 
drawing-rooms — ^full  of  larger  sparrows  inside — into  which  I  used  to 
see  you  look  in  pity,  then  retire  in  all  haste.  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  always— even  in  pain  or  confinement — be  happy  in  your  own 
good  and  countless  ways;  and  so  I  am  only  writing  to  you  to  thank 
you  for  making  me  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  two  volumes  which 
I  found  upon  your  hall  table  the  first  time  that  I  came  to  inquire  for 
you,  and  which  make  me  some  amendment  even  for  not  being  abk  to 
see  you,  since  the  kind  inscription  of  them  enables  me  now  to  read 
them  as  if  every  line  in  them  were  addressed  to  myself — ^with  special 
purpose  and  glance  of  the  eyes — such  as  I  have  so  often  met  when 
I  was  going  to  be  instructed  ih:  encouraged  (or,  when  it  was  good 
for  me,  extinguished).  And  so  helped,  though  I  will  not  say  that  I 
can  ^^pass  the  shut  door  without  a  sigh,^'  I  can,  at  least,  look  fojv 
ward  patiently  to  the  time  when  I  may  be  allowed  once  more  to  sit 
beside  you. 

Believe  «ie  ev^ ,  dear  Mr.  Rogers,  respectfully  and  affectionately 
yours,  J*  Buskin. 

To  G.  F.  Watts' 

pia50.] 

I  was  thinking,  after  I  left  you  yesterday,  that  you  were  mistaken 
in  the  botany  of  one  of  your  pictures.    Forget-me-nots  do  not  grow 

^  [Roger9  and  hu  Contemporaries^  by  P.  W,  Clayden,  vol.  il  pp.  371-^2.  R^ 
printed  in  JgdraeU,  March  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  84-86,  and  thence  in  Euekiniana, 
part  L,  1880,  p.  6.  Rogers  bad  in  bis  eighty-eighth  year  met  with  an  accident 
— which,  as  it  turned  out,  lamed  him  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  big  life.] 

*  [Poeme,  ''An  Epistle  to  a  Friend."] 

s  [This  and  the  following  letter  are  from  the  RenUniecencee  of  Q,  F,  Watte,  by 
Mrs.  Rttssell  Barrington,  1905,  p.  24-  In  another  letter  he  adds,  "  Study  botany 
with  all  your  might  and  main.  The  picture  referred  to  in  the  second  letter  is 
''Satan  walketh  to  and  fro  on  the  £arth  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  For 
Ruskiu's  friendship  with  Watts,  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 
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on  graves:  amywhere  but  on  a  grave.  Neither  do  they  grow  among 
thorns,  but  by  sweet,  quiet  streams  and  in  fair  pastures  (Psalm  zxii.  9r%). 
— ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

[I860?] 
Deab  Watts, — Can  you  dine  with  us  on  Wednesday  at  six — day 
after  to-morrow,  at  Denmark  Hill?     I  haven't  been  able  to  come  to 
see  you  before.    I  don^t  understand  the  new  picture,  but  it  is  glorious, 
and  Satan  has  his  cheek-bone  all  right. — ^Ever  yours,       J.  Ruskin. 


To  Coventry  Patmobk^ 

\}Nm)ember  1850.] 

My  deab  Patmobe, — I  have  been  much  interested  by  reading  yomr 
paper,  and  concur  most  heartily  in  it  all  except  my  being  fit  to  write  an 
essay  on  Religious  Art,  which  I  shall  not  be  these  ten  years  at  least : 
and  what  you  say  of  Spanish  painters — ^whom  I  think  a  thoroughly  trre* 
ligious,  rascally  set— only  Velasquez  a  noble  paitUer:  a  great  man,  but 
no  more  piety  in  him,  I  believe,  than  in  Lord  John  Russell  (though  I 
like  his  last  letter  exceedingly — si  sic  omnia^  it  is  a  Godsend  indeed — 
but  on  his  part  a  mere  piece  of  scientific  play).  I  think,  however,  firom 
some  passages  in  this  paper  of  yours,  that  you  cannot  have  met  with, 
and  might  perhaps  be  interested  in,  some  passages  in  the  book  I  wrote 
about  Turner — Modem  Painters — ^the  second  vol.  If  you  have  not  seen 
it,  I  will  send  it  you,  as  it  bears  much  on  my  present  work,  marking 
the  bits  which  I  think  would  interest  you.  Never  think  of  calling  at 
D.  Hill,  my  mother  nevei*  expects  anything  of  the  kind,  and  your 
holidays  may  be  much  better  spent.  When  you  have  time  you  must 
come  and  dine  there  again,  the  best  way  of  calling. — ^Yours  most  truly, 

J.  Ruskin. 

^  \Memoir9  and  Correspondence  qf  Coventry  Patmore,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  where  the 
letter  is  coniectarally  dated  ^^1858."  There  was,  however,  no  Public  Letter  of 
Lord  John  RusselPs  in  that  year  to  which  Ruskin's  remarks  would  apply.  The 
reference  is  presumably  to  the  famous  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  rtference 
to  the  Usurpation  qf  the  Pope  qf  Rome,  first  printed  in  the  Times  of  November  7, 
I860.  Patmore's  paper  was  entitled  ''The  Ethics  of  Art,"  and  appeared  in  the 
British  Quarterly  for  November  1849,  vol.  z.  pp.  441-462.  At  the  beginning  of  it 
(p.  441)  Patmore  says :  "  Mr.  Ruskin,  although  he  knows  more  of  the  matter  than 
most  people,  admits  that  he  is  in  almost  total  darkness  concerning  the  practical 
result  of  art  upon  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  men  and  nations.  We 
trust,  before  long,  to  welcome  some  carefully-considered  treatise  upon  this  magni- 
ficent theme :  may  we  hope  that  Mr.  Ruskm  himself  will  be  induced  to  take  up 
and  thorougjhly  sift  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  evident  he  very 
deeply  feels?  No  other  living  writer  could  so  well  perform  the  task."  On  p.  447 
he  says:  '^ Properly  devotional  art  flourished  most  extensively  in  Spain."  For 
Rttskin's  friendsnip  with  Patmore^  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 
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To   COVENTEY   PaTMOBE^ 

[?18500 

My  BEAU  Fatmore, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note  about  arches, 
etc. — quite  what  I  wanted.  I  shall  tell  Smith  and  Elder  to  send  you 
the  books,  and  will  write  your  name  in  them  if  you  like  to  have  them. 
The  parts  of  Modem  Painters  which  I  think  will  interest  you  are  the 
chapters  abont  ideal  beauty,  ISth,  18th,  and  14th,  and  the  account  of 
Tlntoret,  pp.  168  et  seq,j  and  the  end  of  '*  superhuman  ideal.^^ 

I  will  xetum  you  the  paper  on  Ethics,  but  alasl  I  have  torn  off 
last  page,  intending  to  paste  part  of  it  in  for  a  quotation  on  one  of 
mine,  so  excuse  fragmentary  form.  You  shall  know  time  of  publica- 
tion early.*  I  am  not  yet  in  press,  and  it  will  take  at  least  a  month 
after  I  am. — Ever  yoiurs,  J.  -RirsnK. 


To  C.  T.  Newton* 

[December,  1850.] 

Dear  Newton, — ^I  think  the  whole  paper  so  valuable  that  I  cannot 
part  with  any  of  its  matter.  The  first  two  pages  repeat  some  things 
I  have  noticed  in  the  main  text,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  I  leave  you  to  look  over  it  and  to  cut  out  every  teord  you  can 
spare,  but  no  thing.  When  you  have  thus  dressed  it,  I  shdl  put  it  in 
type  and  send  it  you,  marking  the  passages,  if  there  be  any,  which  I 
should  desire  to  miss  and  put  stars  for,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  them 
you  shall — but  I  dou^t  think  there  will  be  many;  unless  there  be  some 
repetitions  of  examples  of  similar  treatment,  which  without  describing 
you  might  refer  to  as  on  such  and  such  coins.  Do  you  really  ,go 
to-morrow  ?  If  you  are  enjoying  yourself  in  the  country,  don't  trouble 
about  those  papers,  as  it  will  be  a  fortnight  before  I  am  ready  for 
this  appendix. — Yours  ever  aflTectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

EfiSe'^s  best  wishes  and  mine  for  a  Merry  Xmas  to  you.  Breakfast 
here  to-morrow  if  you  can. 

*  [Memoire  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patmore,  by  Basil  ChampiieTS,  vol.  if. 
pp.  287-288,  where,  sgain^  tbe  date  '^  1863 "  is  emneoinly  saggested!] 

'  rSee  in  this  edition.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  146-207,  262  eeq.,  328-332.] 
3  \The  Stones  qf  Venice^  vol.  i.,  issued  March  1861.] 

*  [For  Ruskiu's  friendship  with  Charles  Thomas  Newton  (1816-1804),  see  the 
Introduction  (above).  The  present  letter  refers  to  Newton'e  paper  on  '^Ancient 
Representations  of  Water/'  printed  as  Appendix  21  in  voL  i.  of  The  Stones  qf 
Venice  (issued  on  March  3,  1851).] 

XXXVl.  H 
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1851 

[The  first  half  of  this  year  was  spent  by  Rusldn  in  Lonilon.  The  first 
volume  of  Stones  of  Venice  was  published  in  March;  letters  from  Ruskin  on 
reviews  of  the  book  have  been  given  in  Vol.  IX.  pp.  xxxix.~zlii.  The  Bsampiee 
of  Venetian  ArehUedure^  and  new  editions  of  Modem  FtUntere,  vols.  L  and  u^ 
were  also  issued.  In  March  he  issued  his  theological  Noiee  on  the  Conetrua- 
lion  of  Sheepfolds,  In  May  Ruskin  wrote  to  the  Timee  in  defence  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites^  and  in  August  published  his  pamphlet  on  Pte-BapkaMitm,  Letters 
to  Coventry  Patmore^  at  whose  instance  he  nad  undertaken  this  crusade,  are 
ffiven  in  voL  XII.  pp.  xlvi.,  zlviii.  In  August  he  and  his  wife  travelled  with 
friends  in  Switzerland  (see  Vol.  X.  p.  zziv.),  afterwards  settling  at  Venice  for  the 
winter.     Some  letters  to  his  fiither  written  on  that  tour  are  given  in  VoL  X. 

K  zziv.-zziz.     The  drawing  of  ''the  Antelao  from  Venice,"   here  introduoed, 

*late  VI.  pi  118),  may  have  been  made  at  this  time.] 


To  Henry  Acland,  M.D. 

Cbbltenham,  2Alh  Jtfay  [1851]. 

1  was  very  glad  to  have  your  letter,  for  though  I  believed  that 
you  had  not  written  for  such  reasons  as  both  you  and  I  well  know 
the  weight  of,  such  as  you  give  in  your  letter,  I  was  a  little  afraid 
that  you  had  been  so  much  shocked  by  the  pamphlet^  as  to  be 
unable  to  write  at  all,  except  in  terms  which  you  would  not  willingly 
have  used  to  an  old  friend.  I  assure  you,  I  am  heartily  glad  it  is 
no  worse. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  you  the  other  day  in  town,  but  surely 
you  are  coming  to  see  our  Show  ?  * — ^if  not,  come  and  see  me.  I  won^t 
take  you  to  the  Ex-poAtion  (for  so  indeed  it  is,  for  the  most  part) 
unless  you  like  it.  For  we  have  at  last  a  bed  in  Park  St.  ££Se''s 
Father  and  Mother  are  to  be  with  us  for  about  ten  days  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  after  that  time  I  believe  our  Front  Dining-room, 
which  we  have  made  a  Dormitory,  will  be  vacant.  I  need  not  say  how 
happy  we  shall  be  to  see  you  and  Sarah;'  whom  pray  thank  for 
getting  through,  or  over,  the  Stones, 

And  then  we  will  talk  over  practicabilities.  I  did  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest anything  as  at  present  practicable — surely  I  said  so,  somewhere^ — 
but  as  seemingly  fit  and  right;  and  to  direct  men^s  thoughts,  as  far 

^  [The  Notee  on  the  CfdnetmMm  of  SheepfiMsy  VoL  XEL] 

>   The  Interaational  Exhibition.] 

'    Mrs.  Acland.] 

«  [See  §  84  n.  of  SheepfokU,  Vol.  XII.  p.  563  n.] 
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as  I  could,  to  the  discovery  of  the  reasons  why  what  is  right  should 
be  Impracticable.  Of  which  there  is  surely  one  evident  reason :  it  is 
said  that  ^^  the  Just  shall  live  ^  and  that  <^  We  ^  (meaning  all  Christians) 
^^walk  by  faith.**  ^  Now  very  surely  the  World  at  present  neither  lives 
nor  walks  by  anything  of  the  kind,  and  therefore  to  move  mountains 
is  very  impracticable  indeed.  You  speak  of  the  Flimsiness  of  your 
own  faith.  Mine,  which  was  never  strong,  is  being  beaten  into  mere 
gold  leaf,  and  flutters  in  weak  rags  from  the  letter  of  its  old  forms ; 
but  the  only  letters  it  can  hold  by  at  all  are  the  old  Evangelical 
formulae.  If  only  the  Geologists  would  let  me  alone,  I  could  do  very 
well,  but  those  dreadful  Hammers !  I  hear  the  clink  of  them  at  the 
end  of  every  cadence  of  the  Bible  verses — ^and  on  the  other  side,  these 
unhappy,  blinking  Puseyisms;  men  trying  to  do  right  and  losing  their 
very  Humanity. 

But  all  this  comes  upon  us  very  justly,  because  as  a  nation,  or  as 
a  group  of  nations,  we  do  not  make  it  our  first,  and  for  a  time  our 
only  object  to  find  out  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
future  root  of  our  life.  So  making  this  the  second  or  third  object, 
we  shall  only,  I  think,  find  out  what  roots  we  have  got,  by  the  edge 
of  the  axe  laid  to  them.' 

I  am  glad  you  like  the  large  plates;'  they  have  given  me  more 
trouble  than  they  ought — ^I  mean,  than  any  man^s  work  ought  to 
give  him.  I  am  going  to  give  up  drawing,  as  you  told  me  I  should. 
I  came  down  here  with  my  father  to  see  a  collection  of  pictures,  and 
shall  be  in  town  again,  Z>.K.,  to-morrow,  there  to  stay  until  1st 
August,  about  which  time  I  hope  to  leave  England  for  Venice,  and 
to  finish  my  book  there.  .  •  . 


To  Hemby  Acland,  M.D.^ 

Mmday  [June,  1851]. 

Dear  Acland, — I  was  going  to  write  to  your  wife  about  you,  but 
I  don*t  like  to  frighten  her — ^as  you  say  she  is  sad  enough  already: 
but  I  zcUl  frighten  her  unless  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
Oxford  directly.     You  cannot  work  less  if  you  stay  there — or  if  you 


Halmkkuk  ii.  4 :  2  Corinthlant  v.  7.] 
.Matthew  iii.  lO.J 
*   Those  in  the  first  Part  of  ExampUe  <^  Venetian  Architecture.] 


.From  Sir  Bemry  Wentwarth  Acland,  a  Memoir,  by  J.  B.  Atlay,  1003^  pp.  167- 
168,  where  it  it  explained  that  the  letter  was  written  after  a  yisit  in  June  to 
Acland,  whose  multifarious  work  was  at  this  time  causing  much  alarm  to  his 
friends.] 
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do,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  continual  vexation  and  annoyance— just 
as  bad  for  you  as  work.  I  never  saw  such  a  life  as  you  live  there — 
you  never  were  able  so  much  as  to  put  a  piece  of  meat  in  your 
mouth  without  writing  a  note  at  the  side  of  your  plate — ^you  were 
everlastingly  going  somewhere  and  going  somewhere  else  on  the  way 
to  it — and  doing  something  on  the  way  to  somewhere  else,  and  some- 
thing else  at  the  same  time  that  you  did  the  something — ^and  then 
another  thing  by  the  bye — and  two  or  three  other  things  besides — 
and  then,  wherever  you  went,  there  were  always  five  or  six  people 
Ijring  in  wait  at  comers  and  catching  hold  of  you  and  asking  questions, 
and  leading  you  aside  into  private  conferences,  and  making  engage* 
ments  to  come  at  a  quarter  to  six — and  send  two  other  people  at  a 
quarter  past — ^and  three  or  four  more  to  hear  what  had  been  said  of 
them,  at  five-and-twenty  minutes  past — and  to  have  an  answer  to  a 
note  at  half*past,  and  get  tickets  for  soup  at  five-and-twenty  minutea 
to  seven — and  just  to  see  you  in  the  passage  as  you  were  going  to 
dinner — and  so  on. 

I  am  as  sure  that  you  cannot  stay  in  Oxford  as  if  your  house  waa 
on  fire — or  the  whole  place,  I  never  was  so  annoyed  at  you  as  yester- 
day— or  so  sorry  for  you.  I  don^t  know  whether  you  ever  mind  what 
anybody  says-^but  perhaps  you  may  mind  it  a  little  more  in  writing; 
and  yet  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  you  know  as  well,  or  better 
than  I — ^that  you  are  doing  a  great  wrong  to  your  wife  and  to  all 
who  tegard  either  you  or  her,  and  to  your  children.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  them  to  be  bred  peasants  on  the  Devonshire  hills,  so 
long  as  they  had  their  father  to  teach  them  what  was  good  and 
noble,  than  to  be  bred  in  gentilities  and  silkennesses,  without  a  fether — 
though  I  suppose  they  would  still  be  poor,  if  you  were  to  kill  yourself, 
as  you  are  likely  to  do  in  six  months?  I  am  perfectly  certain  you 
cannot  stay  in  Oxford,  nor  continue  your  profession  at  present.  You 
7nu9t  give  up  for  an  entire  year.  Lay  this  matter  barely  before  God — 
and  take  care  there  is  no  dread  of  what  is  to  be  done  or  said  by 
other  people — ^and  see  what  answer  you  will  get. 

Or  suppose  you  were  a  tyrant,  and  had  in  your  service  Dr.  Henry 
Acland,  and  could  make  him  keep  at  his  work,  if  you  chose,  would 
you  not  be  afraid  to  do  it — afraid  of  doing  murder?  But  self-murder 
you  think  venial.  Don't  answer  this,  of  course.  I  hardly  know  why 
I  write  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  you  do  not  know,  but 
I  could  not  rest  without  saying  it  again. — Yours  affectionately, 

J.    IIUSKTN. 
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To  his  Father 

Chamouki,  Saturday,  August  IQth  [1851]. 

We  have  had  three  happy  days  here,  though  the  weather  has  been 
very  broken  and  imperfect.  We  slept  at  the  Montanvert  in  a 
thunderstorm,  and  yesterday  I  took  Mr.  Moore  ^  myself  over  from  the 
Montanvert  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Charmoz,  and  so  down  to  Chamouni 
opposite  the  inn.  I  find  myself  in  very  good  training,  and  able  to 
walk  as  well  as  usual,  but  have  been  not  a  Httle  disappointed  by 
finding  Couttet  absent  on  an  excursion  round  the  Mont  Rose  with 
young  Peel  (Sir  Robt.).  ...  I  did  not  before  tell  you  that  Couttet 
was  not  here,  lest  you  should  be  frightened  at  my  having  no  guide,  but 
as  we  go  back  to  St.  Martinis  on  Monday,  this  need  cause  you  no 
anxiety  now.  You  will  doubtless  see  Mr.  Moore  on  his  return,  and 
hear  whether  he  enjoyed  himself  or  not;  he  leaves  us  on  Monday, 
going  on  to  Geneva  when  we  stop  at  St.  Martinis,  but  Newton  stays 
with  us  till  the  S4th.  It  is  very  delightful  to  have  him  running 
down  the  Alps;  and  though  not  strong,  and  rather  lazy,  when  he 
does  walk  he  walks  thoroughly  well,  most  coolly  and  dextrously.  We 
have  been  to-day  to  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  and  Cascade  des  Pelerins. 
I  am  enjoying  everything  and  doing  nothing,  and  expect  to  get  to 
my  Venetian  work  much  refreshed.  I  love  the  place  better  than  ever, 
and  think  it  lovelier,  and  I  don'^t  know  that  I  was  ever  sorrier  to 
leave  it  than  I  shall  be  on  Monday.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  com- 
fortably to  spend  some  time  there  in  the  spring. 

It  is  so  strange  to  return  here  again  and  again,  and  see  the  same 
wreaths  of  snow  hanging  on  the  crests  of  the  Aiguilles.  One  does 
not  wonder  at  the  rocks  being  unchanged.  But  the  same  snow 
wreaths !  and  all  else  changing,  in  us.  Joseph  Couttet  looks  older.  I 
saw  his  nieces  at  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins,  and  as  I  walked  up  the 
Montanvert  on  Thursday  night  a  woman  met  me,  who  bade  me  good 
evening,  and  said,  *^Vous  montez  le  Montanvert  sans  guide — Joseph 
Couttet  n^y  est  plus."^  I  laughed  and  said  I  hoped  to  have  him  back 
again  in  the  spring.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  people  here, 
of  course.  Effie  counted  forty  mules  at  one  time  on  the  Montanvert, 
and  there  has  been  a  cockney  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  of  which  I  believe 
you  are  soon  to  hear  in  London.* 

1  rrbe  Rev.  Daniel  Moore :  see  Vol.  X.  p.  zxiii.  n,,  and  below^  p.  141.] 

'  [An  account  of  Albert  Smith's  ascent^  and  of  the  iUttstrated  entertainment 

describing  it^  which  he  gave  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  may  be  read  in  oh.  ix»  of  C.  E. 

Mathews   Annali  qf  Mont  Blanc.] 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eisenkramer  ^  are  well,  but  Mr.  Rufenacht  has  been 
attacked  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and  goes  about  languidly, 
looking  much  depressed.  Effie  is  much  better  than  when  last  at 
Chamouni,  but  does  not  bear  the  mule  jolting  well. 

I  have  always  forgotten  to  thank  my  mother  for  the  magnificent 
basket  of  provisions  which  we  found  in  the  raibroad  carriage — it  lasted 
us  to  the  Jura  with  hardly  any  perceptible  diminution,  and  is  laid  up 
there,  I  believe,  till  our  return.  We  had  a  picnic  to-day  in  the  wood 
of  the  Pelerins,  having  some  diiSculty  in  choosing  a  site*  Newton 
declared  that  we  were  not  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but  of  the 
picnicturesque. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  tell  you  of,  except  that  the  Aiguilles  are 
rather  in  bad  humour,  and  so  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  send 
you  their  compliments. 

To  his  Father 

[Vknick]  Sunday,  7th  September,  1851. 

.  .  .  Next*  I  must  tell  you  what  we  are  about  here.  I  was  too  much 
hurried  and  plagued  at  Verona  to  write  you  anything  like  a  proper 
account  of  the  glorious  evening  we  had  thei*e.  I  told  you  the  Empress 
was  staying  at  the  Due  Torre;  and  that  the  Austrian  governor  had 
ordered  her  some  music.  Now  you  recollect  that  in  front  of  the  Due 
Torre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  square  of  St.  Anastasia,  there  is  a 
straight  narrow  street  going  down  to  the  cathedral.  Fortunately  the 
soldiers  had  been  lodged  somewhere — (perhaps  in  the  Cathedral  cloisters) 
whence  they  were  obliged  to  come  up  this  street  to  the  piazza — and 
just  as  twilight  was  passing  into  night,  they  came  in  three  divisions, 
composed  of  the  three  best  bands  in  the  place,  with  as  many  soldiers 
from  each  of  their  regiments  as  could  form  a  circle  outside  of  them, 
bearing  torches.  The  bright  cluster  of  lights  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  street  so  far  away  that  the  trumpets  could  hardly  be  heard — the 
soldiers  with  their  torches  marching  first  and  the  music  following — 
clanging  louder  and  louder  until  the  troop  of  torch-bearers  spread 
themselves  out  into   one  burning  line  across  the  square,  and   behind 

1  rWfao  kept  the  old  ^' Union"  inn  at  Chamoani:  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  131.] 
*  [The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  describing  Ruskin's  apartments,  has  already 
been  given.  Vol.  X.  p.  xxviii.  The  Emperor  is  his  present  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  I.  (bom  1890)^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of 
his  iincle^  Frederick  L,  in  December  1848.  He  did  not  marry  the  late  Empress 
Elisabeth  till  1864.  The  '^ Empress"  here  spoken  of  was  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  I. 
— "a  lady-like^  melancholy-looking  person,  very  plainly  dressed"  was  Raskin's 
description  in  a  letter  from  Verona  of  September  1.] 
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the  whole  three  bands  at  once  burst  from  their  march  into  the 
Emperor's  Hymn.  You  know  what  lovely  and  solemn  lines  are  formed 
by  the  porch  of  St.  Anastasia  and  the  canopy  of  the  marble  tomb 
above  its  cemetery  gate — all  these  glorious  buildings,  with  the  last 
streaks  of  twilight  behind  them,  suddenly  lighted  by  the  torches  into 
a  gloomy  crimson,  their  own  red  marble  flushed  by  the  firelight,  and 
the  burst  of  solemn  and  simple  music  from  so  many  instruments,  com- 
posed together  the  finest  piece  of  mere  effed  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  For  there  was  no  pretence,  no  getting  up  about  it ;  the  buildings 
were  there  in  a  natural  way  and  as  a  matter  of  course — ^not  dressed  up 
with  rags  and  tinsel — and  yet  mtch  buildings ;  for  you  know  that  tomb 
of  St.  Anastasia  is  the  one  I  have  asserted  to  be  the  loveliest  (to  my 
knowledge)  in  the  world.^  Of  course  there  was  not  much  sentiment  in 
the  idea  of  the  thing ;  it  was  but  a  parcel  of  Croats  playing  a  tune  to 
a  middle-aged  lady,  and  so  it  fiell  far  short  in  feeling  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  I  have  seen  sometimes;  but  for  intensity  and  completeness 
of  stage  effect,  I  never  saw  anjrthing  to  beat  itr— or  equal  it. 


To  his  Fathee 

Vbnzcb,  ^rd  October,  1861. 

I  never  have  had  time  to  tell  you  anything  about  the  Emperor^s 
visit  to  us;  in  fact,  I  was  rather  upset  by  it;  for  I  am  getting  into 
such  quiet  ways  that  sitting  up  till  two  that  night  made  me  feel  very 
sleepy  the  next  day,  and  then  we  had  Roberts  to  dinner,^  which  tired 
me  the  evening  after,  so  that  I  did  not  get  quite  right  again  till 
yesterday.  For  the  Emperor  announced  himself  for  ten  o^clock  at 
night,  only  about  ten  o^clock  on  the  previous  morning,  and  there  was 
little  enough  time  to  get  ready  for  him.  Everybody  on  the  Grand 
Canal  was  requested  by  the  municipality  to  illuminate  their  houses 
ifiride:  and  the  Rialto  was  done  at  the  public  expense.  They  spent 
altogether  in  Bengal  lights  and  other  lamps  about  three  hundred 
pounds — a  large  sum  for  Venice  in  these  days — but  I  never  saw  the 
Rialto  look  so  lovely.  There  were  no  devices  or  letters  or  nonsense 
on  it--only  the  lines  of  its  a/rchitectuTe  traced  in  chains  of  fire,  and 
two  lines  of  bright  ruby  lamps  set  along  its  arch  underneath,  so  as 
to  light  the  vault  of  it;  all  streaming  down  in  bright  reflection  on 
the  Canal.  We  went  out  a  little  before  ten,  and  rowed  down  under 
it  to  the  part  of  the  Grand  Canal  nearest  the  railroad  station;  there 

1  rSee  SUme9  qf  Venice^  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  175}J 

*  [As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  letter :  see  Vol.  A.  p.  zzziii.] 
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are  two  churches  there,  one  the  Scaizi,  the  other  a  snail  PaUadian 
one— I  forget  its  name-^opposite  each  other,  and  a  great  fareadtk  of 
canal  between  them^ — ^which  was  Ikerally  as  full  ^  boats  as  it  oeuM 
hold.  They  were  jammed  against  each  other  as  tight  as  th^  eouid 
be — leaving  just  room  for  each  boatman  to  get  his  oar  down  into  the 
water  at  the  side — and  so  we  waited  for  some  haJf-l:uMir« 

It  was  a  strange  sight  in  the  darkness:  the  crowd  fixed,  yet  with 
a  kind  of  undulation  in  it  which  it  could  not  have  had  upon,  land — 
every  gondolier  at  his  stem,  balanced,  ready  for  ther  sUgfateit  move« 
ment  of  the  boats  at  his  side  lest  they  should  oast  him  ont  of  Us 
place,  and  the  figures  standing  up  on  the  lower  level,  in  the  open 
part  of  the  boats,  from  one  side  of  the  Canal  to  the  otfaer-*one  eould 
not  see  on  what  they  stood — only  here  and  there  the  flaehing  of  the 
tide  beneath,  as  it  flowed  fiercely  in  the  torch-light,  and  beside  and 
among  the  figures  the  innum^nble  beaks  of  the  gonck>Iaa».  reased  up 
with  their  strange  curving  crests  like  a  whole  &dd  fiill  of  dragons, 
the  black  glittering  bodies  just  traoeaUe  close  beside  one — one  would 
have  thought  Cadmus  had  been  sowing  the  wrong  teeth,  and  grown 
dragons  instead  of  men.  There  was  a  boat  close  beside  us  with  some 
singers,  beggarly  fellows  enough,  but  with  brown  faces  and  good  voices, 
and  another  Mrith  a  band  in  it  farther  on;  and  presently  after  there 
was  some  report  of  the  Emperor's  coming,  and  they  began  burning 
Bengal  l%hts  among  the  boats,  which  diowed  all  the  fronts  of  the 
palaces  far  down  the  canal  against  the  night.  And  presently  the 
Emperor  cUd  come,  in  his  grey  coat  and  travelling  cap;  and  tb^ 
pushed  him  down  the  stepe  into  his  boat,  aikl  then  the  whole  mass 
of  floating  figures  and  dragons'*  beads  began  to  glide  aft«r  him.  He 
had  expressly  invited  everybody  who  had  a  gondola  to  come  ajKi  meet 
him,  and  there  were  no  measures  taken  to  keep  tiiem  off,  so  it  was 
who  should  get  the  closest  to  him.  And  one  oouki  noi  see  the  water, 
but  the  dashing  of  the  oars  was  like  the  rushing  of  a  great  waterlaU; 
and  there,  standing  on  the  black  gliding  field,  were  all  the  gondoliers 
writhing  and  struggling — one  could  not  see  what  for,  but  all  in  violent 
and  various  efibrt — ^pushing  their  utmost  to  keep  their  boats  in  their 
places  and  hold  others  back,  and  a  great  roar  of  angry  voices  besides. 
We  had  held  on  for  ten  minutes  or  so  to  the  singers  who  had  been 
ordered  to  precede  the  Emptor  up  the  canal,  but  we  got  pushed 
away  from  them,  and  fell  back  a  few  yards  into  the  Iddck  of  the 
press,  and  presently  came  crash  up  against  the  bow  of  the  Emperor^s 
own  boat,  and  so  stuck  fast.  There  was  no  moving  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Effie  and  I  were  standing — I  of  course  with  my  hat  off— and  I 
made  signs  to   my   boatman   to   keep  off   the  Emperor   if  he  could. 
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These  wm.  no  stirring,  howerer,  tof  half  a  minute,  when  we  managed 
ta  posh  back  the  gcmdola  on  the  otfa^  side  of  us,  and  slip  clear  of 
the  Emperor,  who  passed  ahead,  giving  us  a  toudi  of  his  cap.  We 
fell  astern  of  him,  but  the  next  moment  were  pushed  forward  on  the 
otheo  side,  until  our  first  boatman  was  exactly  abseast  of  him.  This 
time  it  was  not  a  gondola  on  our  other  side,  but  a  barge  full  of  very 
iiMooking  fellows,  who  I  thought  might  just  as  well  have  me  between 
them  and  the  Emperor  aa  not,  so  I  let  Beppo  keep  his  place,  which 
for  the  rest  he  was  anxious  enough  to  do,  luid  ao  rowing  and  fight- 
ing with  all  his  might,  and  ably  seconded  by  the  stem  boatman,  he 
kept  guard  on  the  Emperor's  flank  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  we  were  continually  forced  up  against  his  boat, 
and  so  shook  him  and  splashed  him  not  a  little^  until  at  last  another 
gondola  forced  its  beak  in  between  ns  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  give 
way.  It  took  us  something  like  an  honr  to  get  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  canal — so  knpoasible  waa  it  for  the  gondolas  to  move 
in  the  choked  breadth  of  it,-^nd  as  the  Emperor  did  not  arrive  till 
eleven,  and  after  we  got  to  St.  Mark's  Place  there  was  music  and 
showing  hiflaself  at  windows,  etc.,  it  was  near  one  before  we  could  get 
away  towaxds  home,  and  we  left  him  still  at  his  window.  I  lay  in 
bed  till  eight,  but  the  Emperor  reviewed  the  troops  at  seven  in  the 
moning.    He  went  away  for  Trieste  at  four  afternoon. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  this  very  ill<written  lettm, 
but  I  am  getting  sleepy  and  my  hand  is  cramped  with  rowing. 


To  his  Fatheb 

Vekicv,  20th  November,  1851, 
I  have  not  much  of  interest  to  communicate  to  you  of  my  own 
adventures,  but  Effie  sometimes  sees  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  She  was  out  last  night  at  one  of  her  best  friends',  a  young 
Italian  Countess,  or  rather  German  married  to  an  Italian — Countess 
Palavicini— «  very  amiable  creature,  only  strong  Austrian,  which,  as  her 
husband  is  Italian,  is  unfortunate;  but  he  is  very  fond  of  her — and 
lives  here,  instead  of  at  Bologna,  where  his  palace  is,  that  she  may  see 
more  of  the  Austrians*  She  asked  EiBe  last  night  to  come  and  meet 
the  Archduke  Albert,  the  son  of  the  great  Archduke  Charles.*  He 
came  to  tea  in  the  quietest  English   domestic  way,  or  rather   in  the 

^  [The  Archduke  Albrecht  (1817-1895),  the  eldest  son  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
(who  had  defeated  Napoleon  at  Aspem).  He  was  with  Radetsky  in  the  Italian 
eompaigns  of  1848-1849 ;  and  from  1851  to  1860  commanded  the  forces  in  Hungazy. 
In  1866  he  was  in  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy.] 
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Grerman  way,  which  is  still  quieter  than  the  English.  Madame  Palavi* 
cini  remembers  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  him  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  he  a  little  boy  at  Vienna — 
now  he  is  Governor  of  Hungary,  and  came  to  see  her,  just  before 
going  away  in  the  steamer  to  Trieste,  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  duty. 
Every  one  rose  when  he  entered,  the  officers  saluting,  or,  as  Effie  says 
somewhat  vaguely,  *Moing  something^  with  their  swords:^  but  after 
that  all  was  as  easy  as  at  any  family  fireside. 

He  attacked  Effie  playfully  about  the  Kossuth  doings ;  ^  she  pleaded 
that  she  was  not  to  answer  for  them,  being  Scotch.  ^Nay,^  he  said, 
'Mf  Kossuth  goes  to  Glasgow,  you  wiU  see  he  will  be  recdved  quite  as 
well  as  he  is  at  Birmingham.*"  He  was  speaking  of  the  reception  whidi, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  had  received  in  parts  of  his  late 
journeys  in  Gallicia — ^more  especially  at  Czemowitz,  where  the  people 
came  out  of  the  town  and  put  a  man  with  a  torch  on  each  side  of  the 
road  aX  every  ten  paces  for  twenfy  mites  (Italian — about  the  same  as 
one  English),  and  illuminated  the  town  besides.  There  is  something 
veiy  grand  and  wild  in  this  idea  of  an  avenue  of  Torchmen,'  twenty 
miles  long — very  Highland,  only  on  a  grander  scale  even  than  tfa« 
Highlands.  It  was  the  peasants  who  had  done  it  of  themselves,  with- 
out any  preparation. 

He  is  a  greater  admirer  of  Palladio  at  Vicenza,  so  it  was  just  as 
well  it  was  Effie  there  and  not  me.  She  gets  on  very  nicely.  Lady  Sorel 
says,  with  the  foreigners,  not  being  stiff  or  shy  like  most  English. 

To  his  Father* 

Venice,  December  7,  1861. 

The  poetry  which  you  quote  from  Gumming  is  Longfellow^s  ^  Psalm 
of  Idfe,^  which  of  all  modem  poetry  has  had  most  practical  in- 
fluence on  men^s   minds,  since  it  was  written.^    It  is  now  known  by 

*  Being  asked  for  further  information,  Effie  avers,  ''It  was  a  very 
phabby  thing,  whatever  it  was,  a  sort  of  back-handed  scrape." 

1  [The  Hungarian  patriot  had  landed  at  Southampton  on  October  23,  and  was 
the  object  of  great  popular  enthusiasm  in  this  country ;  addresses  were  presented 
to  him  at  Southampton,  Birmingham,  and  other  towns,  and  he  was  officiaUv  enter- 
tained by  the  Lord  Af  ayor  of  London.  Ruskin  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  Austrian 
society  in  which  he  moved  at  this  time  in  Venice.  Compare  the  letter  to  his  father 
of  Novcfmber  16,  printed  in  Vol  XII.  pp.  lxzviii.-bcxizr| 

'  [Compare  chap.  iv.  of  Scott's  L^end  of  JHontroee.'] 

'  rA  passage  from  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  referring  to  the  death  of  Ruskin's 
friend  Mr.  George,  is  printed  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  xzvi.  n. ;  and  another  line  or  two, 
ilnd.,  p.  340  n.] 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  ''Psalm  of  Life,"  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxv. ;  and 
on  Longfellow  generally,  VoL  IV.  p.  355,  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  227.  For  Dr.  Cumming, 
see  below,  p.  128.] 
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heart  by  nearly  all  the  modem  reformers  and  agitators,  good  and  bad, 
but  does  good  to  all  of  them.  I  question  whether  all  Byron's  works 
put  together  have  had  so  much  real  influence,  with  all  their  popu- 
larity, as  this  single  poem,  because  Byron's  influence  is  for  the  most 
part  on  young  and  comparatively  unformed  minds — Longfellow's  of  a 
reversed  kind  and  on  the  strongest  minds  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
a  kind  of  trumpet  note  to  the  present  generation.  You  may  perhaps 
recollect  that  on  the  strength  of  it  I  bought  a  small  volume  of  Long^ 
fellow's  earlier  poems  on  our  Malvern  trip,  in  which  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  stuff;  but  I  read  the  first  stanzas  to  you,  and  you  at  once 
pronounced  the  man  a  poet  on  the  strength  of  them.  The  character 
of  Longfellow's  poems  in  general  is  peculiarly  Motive  to  action;  other 
poetry  soothes  or  comforts — Longfellow's  strengthens,  knits  up,  and 
makes  resolute :  there  is  no  Marseillaise  stuff  in  it,  neither ;  it  is  all 
good  and  true,  though  a  great  many  men  who  are  moving  too  fast  like 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  have  written  that  single  stanza, 
"  Art  is  long,"  etc.,  than  all  that  I  ever  did  in  verse  put  together ; 
though,  by-the-bye,  I  do  not  deny  the  Scythian  pieces  to  be  spirited. 


To  W.  J.  Stillman* 

{About  1851.] 

I  did  not,  indeed,  understand  the  length  to  which  your  views 
were  carried  when  I  saw  you  here,  or  I  should  have  asked  you  much 
more  about  them  than  I  did,  and  your  present  letter  leaves  me  still 
thus  far  in  the  dark  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you  only  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  there  is  such  a  message  to  be  received  from 
all  things,  or  whether  in  any  sort  you  think  you  have  understood  and 
can  interpret  it,  for  how  otherwise  should  your  persuasion  of  the  fact 
be  so  strong?  I  never  thought  of  such  a  tiling  being  possible  before; 
and  now  that  you  have  suggested  it  to  me,  I  can  only  imagine  that 
by  rightiy  understanding  as  much  of  the  nature  of  everything  as 
ordinary  watchfulness  will  enable  any  man  to  perceive,  we  might,  if  we 
looked  for  it,  find  in  everything  some  special  moral  lesson  or  type  of 
particular  truth,  and  that  then  one  might  find  a  language  in  the 
whole  world  before  unfelt  like  that  which  is  forever  given  to  the 
Ravens  or  to  the  lilies   of  the   field   by  Christ's   speaking  of  them.' 

*  [From  ''John  Rnskin^"  by  W.  J.  Stillman^  in  the  Century  Magazine,  JtaixuLry 
1888,  p.  d65;  reprinted  in  The  Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  other  Studies,  18d7> 
pp.  122-124:  ''I  had  been  involved^"  says  Mr.  Stillman^  '^in  m3rstical  speculation^ 
rartly  growing  out  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Paintert,  and  had  written  to 
him  for  counsel."  For  Ruskin's  subsequent  relations  with  Stillmau,  see  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  xxi.] 

>  [Luke  xii.  24,  27.] 
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This  I  think  you  might  very  easily  accomplish  so  fiu:  as  to  give  the 
first  idea  and  example;  then  it  seems  to  me  that  every  thoughtlul 
man  who  succeeded  you  would  be  able  to  add  some  types  or  words 
to  the  new  language,  but  all  this  quite  independently  of  any  Mystery 
in  the  Thing  or  Inspiration  in  the  Person,  any  more  than  there  is 
Mystery  in  the  cleaning  of  a  Room  covered  with  dust — of  which  you 
remember  Bunyan  makes  so  beautiful  a  spiritual  application,^  so  tiiat 
one  can  never  more  see  the  thing  done  without  being  interested.  If 
there  be  mystery  in  things  requiring  Revelation,  I  cannot  tell  on  what 
terms  it  might  be  vouchsafed  us,  nor  in  any  way  help  you  to  greater 
certainty  of  conviction;  but  my  advice  to  you  would  be  on  no 
account  to  agitate  nor  grieve  yourself  nor  look  for  inspiration,  for 
assuredly  many  of  our  noblest  English  minds  have  been  entirely  over- 
thrown by  doing  so — but  to  go  on  doing  what  you  are  quite  sure  is 
right — ^that  is,  striving  for  constant  purity  of  thought,  purpose,  and 
word; — ^not  on  any  account  overworking  yourself — especially  in  head- 
work;  but  accustoming  yourself  to  look  for  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
things  just  as  easily  to  be  seen  as  their  natural  meaning;  and  forti* 
fying  yourself  against  the  hardening  efiect  of  your  society,  by  good 
literature.  You  should  read  much,  and  generally  old  books;  but  above 
all  avoid  German  Books, — and  all  Germanists  except  Carlyle,  whom 
read  as  much  as  you  can  or  like.  Read  Greorge  Herbert  and  Spenser 
and  Wordsworth  and  Homer,  all  constantly ;  Young^s  NigM  Thoughts, 
Crabbe — and  of  course  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Bunyan:  do  not  smile  if  I  mention  also  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
Arcincm  Nights,  far  standard  places  on  your  shelves.  I  say  read 
Homer;  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  read  Greek,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  healthy  work  for  you  to  teach  it  to  yourself  if  you  cannot,  and 
then  I  would  add  to  my  list  Plato — ^but  I  cannot  conceive  a  good 
translation  of  Plato.^  I  had  nearly  forgotten  one  of  the  chief  of 
all — Dante.  But  in  doing  this,  do  not  strive  to  keep  yourself  in 
an  elevated  state  of  spirituality.  No  man  who  earnestly  believed  in 
God  and  the  next  world  was  ever  petrified  or  materialized  in  heart, 
whatever  society  he  kept.  Do  whatever  you  can,  however  simple  or 
commonplace,  in  your  art;  do  not  force  your  spirituality  on  your 
American  friends.  Try  to  do  what  they  admire  as  well  as  they  would 
have  it,  unless  it  costs  you  too  much — but  do  not  despise  it  because 
commonplace.    Do  not  strive  to  do  what  you  feel  to  be  above  your 

*  [In  the  House  of  the  Interpreter  in  the  First  Part  of  The  Pilgrims  Progresi: 
"  This  parlour  is  the  heart  of  a  man  that  was  never  sanctified  by  the  sweet  Grace 
of  the  Gospel :  the  dust  is  his  Original  Sin/'  etc.] 

'  [Later  on  Ruskin  himself  tried  his  hand  at  translating  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Law$:  see  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  xv. 
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vtrength.  God  requires  that  of  no  man.  Do  what  you  feel  happy  in 
doing :  mingle  some  physical  science  with  your  imaginative  studies ;  and 
be  sure  that  God  will  take  care  to  lead  you  into  fulfilment  of  what- 
ever Tasks  He  has  ready  f(»r  you,  and  wiU  show  you  what  they  are  in 
His  own  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  sketch  on  American  art.  I  do  hope  that 
your  countrymen  will  look  upon  it,  in  time,  as  all  other  great  nations 
have  looked  upon  it  at  their  greatest  times,  as  an  object  for  their 
united  aim  and  strongest  efforts.  I  apprehend  that  their  deficiency  in 
landscape  has  a  deep  root — ^the  want  of  historical  associations.  Every 
year  of  your  national  existence  will  give  more  power  to  your  landscape 
painting;  then — do  you  not  want  architecture?  Our  children's  taste  is 
fed  wil^  rttins  of  Abbeys.  I  believe  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is 
to  build  a  few  Arabic  palaces  by  way  of  novelty — one  brick  of  jacinth 
and  one  of  jasper.  .  .  • 

Write  to  me  whenever  you  are  at  leisure  and  think  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you^^-with  sympathy  or  in  any  way,  and  believe  me  always  interested 
in  your  welfitre  and  very  feithfuUy  yours,  J.  Roskik. 


1852 

[Raskin  remained  on  the  Continent  till  July  of  this  vear.  Besides  the  letters 
here  given  to  his  father^  others  have  been  printed  in  VoL  X.  pp.  zxz.-xlii.  On 
his  return,  he  settled  with  his  wife  in  a  house  on  Herne  Hill  (VoL  X.  p.  zlii.),  and 
was  absorbed  in  writing  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Stones  qf  Venke.] 

To  his  Father 

Vbniob^  9th  January^  1852. 

You  say  you  are  sick  of  the  folly  of  mankind.  I  have  been  so  a 
long  time — but  the  great  mystery  to  me  is  that  so  much  misery  is 
mere  folly;  that  so  much  grievous  harm  is  done  in  mere  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  evermore  to  be  regretted  as  much  as  the  consequence  of 
actual  crime.  You  say  Turner  kept  his  treasures  to  rot,^  not  knowing 
or  understanding  the  good  it  would  be  to  give  me  some.  Yes,  but  in 
the  same  way,  I  myself,  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the  mighty  power 
of  those  Swiss  drawings,  suffered  the  opportunity  of  his  chief  energy 
to  pass  by,  and  only  got  the  two — St.  Gothard  and  Goldau.    Had  I 

1  [For  Ruskin's  letter  to  his  father  on  the  death  of  Turner  (19th  December  1851), 
see  Vol.  Xm.  p.  xxii.] 
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had  the  least  idea  at  the  time  of  the  real  power  of  those  sketches, 
I  should  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  you  night  after  night,  till  I 
had  prevailed  on  you  to  let  me  have  all  that  Turner  would  do.  But 
I  knew  it  not;  I  thought  them  beautiful,  but  sketchy  and  imperfect 
compared  with  his  former  works.  This  was  not  my  fatdt.  It  was  the 
necessary  condition  of  my  mind  in  its  progress  to  perfect  judgment, 
yet  it  had  this  irrevocably  ffiital  effect — cleaving  in  my  heart  through  my 
whole  life  the  feeling  of  irremediable  loss,  sudi  as  would,  if  I  were  not 
to  turn  my  thoughts  away  from  it,  become  in  my  ^^  memory  a  rooted 
sorrow.^  ^  I  am  thankful,  indeed,  for  what  I  have  got,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  thankfulness  of  a  man  who  has  saved  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
his  dearest  treasures  from  a  great  shipwreck — ^it  needs  some  philosophy 
not  to  think  of  what  he  has  lost.  And  this,  you  see,  is  a  consequence 
of  innocent  ignorance;  one  does  not  see  the  use  of  it;  one  does  not 
see  what  good  this  gnawing  feeling  of  regret  is  intended  to  do,  or  why 
one  was  not  allowed  to  see  what  was  right  in  time.  The  more  I 
watch  the  world,  the  more  I  feel  that  all  men  are  blind  and  wander* 
ing.  I  am  more  indulgent  to  their  sins,  but  more  hopeless.  I  feel 
that  braying  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle '  will  not  make  the  foolishness 
depart  out  of  the  world.^  .  .  . 


To  his  Father 

Venice,  Sunday,  24th  \}25th]  January,  1852. 

When  I  said  that  I  could  not  answer  hurriedly  to  your  letter  re- 
specting religious  despondency,  I  was  almost  doubtful  if  I  ought,  in 
my  own  state  of  mind,  to  speak  farther  on  the  subject  at  all.  But 
as  I  believe  that  you  may  at  some  future  time  fall  again  into  the 
same  state,  and  that  you  may  at  present  sometimes  suffer  in  various 
ways  from  a  conscientious  reserve,  fearing  to  speak  out  lest  you  should 
do  me  harm,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  should  know  there  is  no 
danger  of  doing  this,  and,  therefore,  in  what  state  my  own  mind  is 
with  regard  to  religion. 

I  have  never  had  much  difficulty  in  accepting  any  Scriptural  state* 
ment,  in  consequence  of  those  abstract  reasonings  which  seem  always 
to  have  disturbed  you.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  incompre- 
hensible, or  the  scheme  of  Redemption  marvellous,  never  seemed  to  me 

»  [Macbeth,  Act  v.  tc.  3.] 

*  [Proverbs  xxvii.  22.1 

*  [A  passage  that  follows  has  been  printed  in  Vol.  X.  p.  436  ».] 
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any  objection  against  one  or  the  other.  I  cannot  understand  what 
sort  of  unity  there  is  between  my  fingers  that  move  this  pen,  and  the 
farain  that  moves  them:  so  it  is  no  trouble  to  me  that  I  cannot  -undeiv 
stand  the  Trinity;  and  for  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  reason  respecting  that  unless  I  had  the  power  of  understanding 
Grod*s  nature  and  all  His  plans.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  both 
on  trust.  Neither  is  the  meanness  and  baseness  of  man  any  trouble 
to  me — ^that  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  Revelation;  neither  is  God^s 
choice  of  this  contemptible  creature,  to  raise  above,  angels^ — ^for  that 
also  I  feel  is  God'^s  affair,  not  mine:  and  until  I  understood  all  His 
ways  and  works,  I  could  not  expect  to  understand  that.  Nothing  of 
mysterious  or  strange,  so  that  it  be  plainly  revealed,  ii  any  trouble 
to  me. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  ready  to.  receive  any  amount 
of  mystery  in  What  is  revealed,  I  don't  at  all  like  mystery  in  the 
manner  of  revealing  it.  The  doctrine  is  God^'s  a&ir.  But  the  revela- 
tion is  fntne^  and  it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  God  of  Light  and  Truth, 
His  creatures  have  a  right  to  expect  plain  and  dear  revelation  touch- 
ing all  that  concerns  their  immortal  interests.  And  this  is  the  great 
question  with  me — whether  indeed  the  Revelation  be  clear,  and  Men 
are  blind,  according  to  that  ^He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  hearts^;'  or  whether  there  be  not  also  some  strange  darkness  in 
the  manner  of  Revelation  itself. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  read  the  poetty  of  the  prophecies 
with  great  admiration — as  I  used  to  read  other  poetry.  Qut  now  their 
poetry  torments  me.  It  seems  to  me  trifiing  with  what  is  all-impor- 
tant, and  wasting  words.  I  don^t  want  poetry  there.  I  want  plain 
truth— -and  I  would  give  all  the  poetry  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  willingly, 
for  one  or  two  clearer  dates. 

This  is  my  first  trouble.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  very  ready 
at  hand.  Although,  from  the  peculiar  life  I  have  led,  poetry  happens 
to  be  useless  to  me^  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  it  makes  those 
prophecies  more  impressive.  To  me  it  has  a  suspicious  look,  a  Delphic 
oracle  tone  in  it,  savouring  of  tripods  and  hot  air  from  below.  But 
to  the  mass  of  mankind  it  assuredly  makes  those  prophecies  more  im- 
pressive— ^to  them  poetry  appears  the  proper  form  of  Divine  language, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  expect  revelation  to  be  made  fit  for  my  par- 
ticular taste.  Then  as  to  the  obscurity  of  it,  the  answer  commonly 
given  is  that  it  is  just  as  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be,  so  as  to  leave 
human  action  free.    It  could  not  be  prophesied  that  Louis  Napoleon 

^  [See  Hebrews  i.  4.] 
>  [John  xii.  40.] 
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WM  to  send  tlie  Assembly  to  prison  on  Snd  December  HSL,  or  the 
Assembly  would  have  taken  care  of  itself. 

This  answer  is  good  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  perfectly  good.  Though  prophecy  could  not  be  thoroughly  liteiml 
and  clear,  it  might  yet  have  been  so  definite  within  certain  limits, 
that  at  the  close  of  these  fOOO  years  after  Christ,  we  should  be  able 
inditpfddbhf  to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  considerable  portion,  and  to 
show,  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking  man,  that  such  and  such 
events  were  foreshown  and  none  othera.  Now  respecting  this  these 
are  two  questions:  (A)  how  far  it  is  so;  (B)  how  fiir  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  it  to  have  been  so. 

(A)  How  fkr  is  it  so?  The  prophecies  respecting  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Alexander,  and  the  Jews,  are  accomplished  visibly  in  great 
part,  and  this  is  a  strong  sheet  anchor.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  book 
which  is  especially  called  the  Revelation  of  Jem$  Ckri&ty  and  is  said  to 
be  a  Revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  remains 
altogether  sealed ;  and  the  most  important  parts  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  and  aU  our  Saviour^s  propheeies  except  those  re- 
specting Jerusalem,  remain  subjects  of  continual  dispute.  Now  observe 
the  main  question  is — how  far  these  disputes  are  the  result  of  man's 
pride  and  not  of  God's  secrecy.  Elliott  and  Cunraiing  publish  a 
plausible  view  of  the  Revelations.  Dr.  Wordsworth  presently  pub- 
lishes a  book  with  a  totally  contrary  view.  Is  this  because  the  Revela- 
tions are  obscure,  or  because  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  an  University  man, 
and  determined  not  to  be  led  by  Dr.  Gumming?^  It  is  one  of  the 
works  which  I  am  chiefly  desirous  to  undertake,  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  prophecies  have  been  accomplished  clearly,  and  how  fiir  the 
obscurity  of  their  accomplishment  has  been  increased  by  man^s  pride 
and  folly. 

(B)  Then:  How  fitr  have  we  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be  so?  Is  it 
indeed  beforehand  to  be  expected  that  a  mathematical  pmof,  such  bb 
must  convince  every  thinking  man,  was  to  be  certainly  attainable  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  P  Or  would  not  even  this  have  been  interfering 
with  human  free  will,  more  than  in  this  dispensation  it  seems  ever  to 
be  intended  to  do?  Is  it  not  rather  apparent  that  God^s  purpose  is 
to  leave  every  man  dependent  upon  his  own  conduct  and  dioice  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  shutting  it  up  in  greater  mystery  as  men 
depart  from  His  ways,  and  revealing  it  more  and  more  to  each  man^s 

^  [John  Camming  (1807-1881^  publisked  numerous  books  on  the  Apocalypse^ 
maintaining  that  the  ^'last  vial'  was  to  be  potired  out  between  1848  knd  1867. 
The  other  references  are  to  Edward  Bishop  Elliott's  Bora  Apoealypt%c4B  (4th  ed. 
1851)  and  Christopher  Wordsworth's  Leeturet  m  the  Apocaiypse  (1849;  8rd  ed. 
1852).] 
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conscience  as  tfaey  obey  Him — and  would  not  this  purpose  have  been 
utterly  defeated  by  a  Revelation  which  was  intellectually  and  exter- 
nally satisfactory? 

Having  got  thus  far,  I  believe  I  must  send  off  my  letter  this 
morning,  this  first  difficulty  being  pretty  thoroughly  set  at  rest.  I 
will  go  on,  however,  writing  this  subject  out,  for  to-morrow^s  letter; 
meantime  I  enclose  you  a  firagment  of  a  chapter — much  later  in  the 
book.  I  cannot  number  it  at  present;  it  is  the  chapter  on  the  Tombs 
of  Venice.^  I  shall  send  you  as  they  are  ready  a  bit  of  it  here  and 
there ;  it  is  a  chapter  I  have  worked  upon  at  intervals,  for  some  tombs 
are  in  draughts  where  I  cannot  stand  just  now,  and  otiiers  are  in  dark 
places  and  require  fine  weather,  and  others  are  here  and  there  out  of 
the  way,  so  the  chapter  is  in  a  very  inconsecutive  condition  at  present, 
but  it  will  read  in  bits. 

To  his  Father 

Vbkioi,  7th  February,  1852. 
I  was  reading  at  breakfast  this  morning  some  of  SchlegePs  criticisms 
on  Shakespeare* — ^very  good  and  complimentary,  but  treating  the  plays 
much  more  as  elaborate  pieces  of  art  than  as  deep  and  natural  expres- 
sions  of  a  great  man^s  mind.  This  is  shallow.  I  believe  Shakespeare 
wrote  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  but  had  in  each  play  a  simple  and 
very  grand  purpose,  which  gives  to  it  that  consistency  that  the  common 
critics  think  the  result  of  laborious  composition.  I  don't  think  this 
purpose  has  been  at  all  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  people  have  found 
fault  with  Romeo  and  Juliet  because  the  catastrophe  turned  on  an 
accideniy  as  if  Shakespeare  had  merely  brought  in  the  accident  that 
he  might  get  a  catastrophe.  It  was  not  without  a  meaning  that  in 
Romeo  and  OtheUo  both  catastrophes  are  brought  on  by  mistakes — in 
Handet  by  inactivity — in  King  Lear  by  an  old  man's  weakness  and 
hastiness,  I  see  that  Shakespeare  knew  long  ago  what  I  am  just  begin- 
ning to  find  out — ^that  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  world  is  dli  the  conse- 
quence of  Mistake;  and  its  chief  miseries  are  brought  about  by  small 
errors  and  misconceptions,  trifles  apparently,  which  our  own  evil  pas- 
sions leave  us  to  be  the  prey  of.  Thus  the  whole  of  Romeo  and  JuRet 
is  evidently  written  to  show  the  effect  of  heedless  and  unbridled  passion^ 
exposing  men  to  infinite  calamity  from  accident  only.  Everything  con- 
curs to  give  this  lesson.     Mercutio  fights  in  a  jest — Tybalt  in  a  fury — 

^  [Ultimately  part  of  cb.  ii.  ('^ Roman  RenaisBance")  in  vol.  iii.  of  ths  Stones: 
Vol.  XL  pp.  81  seqA 

*  [A.  W.  von  Schlegers  Vorlesungen  uber  dramatUche  Kunst  und  Literatur, 
d  vols.^  1809-1811 ;  often  translated  into  French,  English,  and  other  languages.} 

XXXVI.  I 
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both  are  slain.  Romeo  and  Juliet  fall  in  love  at  fiist  sight,  and  at 
the  first  sight  of  sorrow,  kill  themselves.  Capulet  and  Montagne  are 
tirst  introduced  calling  for  swords,  and  are  last  seen  reconciled  by  the 
losa  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them — the  whole  being  a  most  proibund 
teaching  of  the  character  of  human  passion,  and  its  foUy,  ami  its 
punishment  wrcHight  out  by  its  folly.  In  order  that  this  leason  may 
be  more  true  and  inevitable,  the  passion  of  the  lovers  is  invested  with 
all  the  charms  of  poetry  that  human  passion  ever  can  possess.  In 
OtheUo  two  of  the  greatest  of  human  souls  are  seen  by  one  weakness 
becoming  the  pr^  of  the  vilest — another  awful  lesson.  Hamlet  is 
exactly  opposed  to  Mercutio— «buse  of  the  intellectual  fhcnlties  being 
the  sin  in  both.  King  Lear — ^the  most  highly  wrought  of  all — is  written 
to  show  the  evil  of  irr^ular  passion,  in  Gloster  and  Edmund^  and  of 
the  hasty  judgment  in  the  king;  but  the  evil  passion  to  whidi  these 
follies  then  expose  them  is  the  blackest  of  all — ingratitude — and  there- 
fore Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  work  out  the 
whole. 


To  his  Fathu 

Vbniob,  I6th  Fdnwiry^  186^. 

When  I  look  back  to  any  of  my  former  work,  I  am,  always  dis* 
satisfied  and  feel  as  if  I  had  utterly  lost  my  time.  Thus,  as  I  said  to 
you  a  few  letters  ago,  the  sketches  I  made  when  here  with  you,  in 
May  1846,  are  now  so  worthless  in  my  eyes  that  I  would  give  them 
all  for  a  single  walk  with  you  in  the  Piazzetta.  And  so  of  nearly  all 
I  have  ever  done.  But  I  forget,  when  I  feel  in  this  way,  and  long 
for  the  time  to  come  over  again,  that  those  sketches  are  not  th^  result. 
The  dissatis£Gu;tion  with  them  is  the  result.  It  was  necessary  I  should 
do  them,  before  I  could  despise  them.  If  I  had  not  done  them  then, 
I  should  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  things  now.  It  is  therefose  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  gained  to  which  I  ought  to  look  as  the  true 
result  of  these  years'  labour:  and  I  am  only  apt  to  be  discontented 
because  I  forget  in  the  feeling  how  little  I  know  now,  how  much  less 
I  knew  in  1842. 

When  I  wrote  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  I  only  under- 
stood about  one-third  of  my  subject:  and  one-third,  especially,  of  the 
merits  of  Turner.  I  divided  my  admiration  with  Stanfield,  Hjird- 
ing,  and  Fielding.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  great  Venetian  colourists, 
nothing  of  the  old  religious  painters — admired  only,  in  my  heart, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,   and    Turner's  gaudiest    efiects:    my   aihniration 
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being  rendered,  however,  right  ai  far  M  it  went  bj  mj  initate  love 
of  nature. 

In  1848  I  studied  under  Harding,^  studies  now  nearly  forgotten, 
but  useful  in  teaching  me  a  little  how  to  lay  on  colour;  in  1844  I 
made  some  coloured  studies  of  rocks  which  are  still  useful  to  oie.  But 
in  1845  came  a  total  change:  I  had  luckily  tried  to  draw  some  of 
RaphaeFs  figures  and  landscape,  and  read  Rio'  on  the  dUl  religious 
painters;  and  bought  Tumer^s  Ubefr  S^udiorum.  I  went  into  Italy 
with  a  new  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  drawing  and 
chiaroscuro.  My  first  attempts  with  my  new  perception  were  those  #f 
the  stone  pines  at  Sestri'  now  in  your  bedrooni-**the  brown  avemse, 
behind  the  door  in  the  study  ^-^the  little  wild  one  you  liked  so  much 
that  used  to  be  in  the  anteroom  of  the  breakfast-room^^-and  my 
mothcr^s  stody  of  trees  at  Isola  Madre-^the  mountain  ones,  in  the 
stndy^^Gonflanst  etc.,  and  many  others — all  indeed  that  are  foamed  about 
the  bouse,  except  St.  Michel,  were  done  in  1845.  They  cost  ne  great 
labour,  but  from  that  time  I  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words 
**  light  and  shade,^  and  have  never  since  had  any  occasion  io  alter  my 
views  respecting  them* 

This  course  of  study  altered  all  my  views  about  TutnerV  eariy 
works,  formerly  despised.  The  value  I  have  assigned  to  the  Ycnrkshive 
drawings,  and  the  price  I  made  you  pay  Lapton  for  his  pvoofii,  were 
all  the  coneeqoence  of  this  yearns  work# 

Bert  meantime  I  began  to  study  the  religious  painters.  Till  184S 
I  had  never  seen  an  AngelicoK-did  not  know  what  a  Giotto  was.  la 
about  four  months  I  explored  a  whole  half  world  of  painting  ik 
Florence,  and  was  able  to  write  second  volume  of  Modem  Pmi9der$ 
when  I  came  home 

But  farther.  When  I  went  to  Venice  with  Harding,  I  was  intro*- 
duoed  for  the  first  time  to  the  VenetiiBn  colourists.  The  overw^ock 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter  was  in  studying  Tintoret  and  arehiteo«> 
ture  at  once.  But  I  got  an  entirely  new  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  cokfur:  which  altered  aU  my  views  respecting  Tumer^s 
lai€9t  drawings,  as  my  ^ring  work  of  that  year  had  altered  them  ife* 
spectin^  his  eariiest    I  came  home,  to  find  that  his  last  works  were 

e  lessons  were  begun,  however,  in  1841-1842 :  see  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV. 


*  [See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  joAiL  n.,  184,  188.1 

•  [See  Plete  12  in  Vol.  IV.  (p, 


..  .  346).    The  Plate  (VII.)  here  introduced  seems 
to  be  a  study  made  at  the  same  place.] 

^  rrhis  may  be  the  drawing  of  Sens  (which,  however,  is  dated  1846),  Plate  32  in 
Vol.  XXXV.  The  "Isola  Madre"  may  have  been  No.  70  at  the  Pine  Art  Society 
(1907).  The  ''St.  Michel"  was  perhaps  the  ''Pitte  Forest":  see  Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  637  and  n.] 
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his  greatest,  and  that  he  would  never  do  any  more,  for  his  mind  failed 
in  1845. 

Now,  observe,  I  say  all  my  views  were  altered — altered,  that  is,  into 
higher  admiration  instead  of,  as  the  public  thought,  into  less.  And 
they  were  altered  with  respect  to  two-thirds  of  his  works — I  having, 
as  I  said  above,  understood  only  one-third  of  my  subject.  Of  his 
middle  drawings,  I  think  what  I  always  did.  His  early  drawings  I 
once  despised;  but  last  year  you  know  I  gave  Lady  Baines  100  for 
two  injured  ones,  which  I  would  not  part  with  for  200  each.  His  late 
drawings  I  at  first  thought  slovenly — now  you  see  them  named  in  my 
catalogue^  as  above  aU  price. 

This  change,  or  advance  rather  than  change,  in  all  my  views  was 
like  being  thrown  into  a  great  sea  to  me.  I  wrote  second  volume 
of  Modem  PawUers  in  the  first  astonishment  of  it.  I  then  perceived 
a  thousand  things  that  I  wanted  to  know  before  I  could  write  any 
more,  and  1846  and  ^  were  passed  in  floundering  about,  and  getting 
my  new  self  together. 

If  in  1848  I  had  got  abroad  to  Switzerland,  the  fruits  of  these  years^ 
work  would  have  been  seen  sooner.  But  being  driven  into  Normandy, 
my  attention  was  turned  in  a  new  direction — and  the  Seven  Lamps 
and  Stones  of  Venice  were  the  result. 

The  materials  collected  in  1849,  in  Switzerland,  are  of  immense 
value  to  me — the  fruit  of  1846-7  and  "9  is  all,  I  hope,  yet  to  come 
in  third  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  architectural  works  have  been 
merely  bye-play — this  Stones  of  Venice  being  a  much  more  serious  one 
than  I  anticipated. 

So  that  my  time  has  not  really  been  lost,  though  I  often  feel  as  if 
it  had  been.  But  it  is  one  somewhat  unpleasant  result  of  my  work, 
that  I  have  got  to  feel  totally  differently  from  the  public  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  art,  and  that  the  effect  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
my  superior  wisdom  is  that  nobody  will  attend  to  me.  When  I  wrote 
about  Stanfield  and  Harding,  there  was  a  large  audience  ready  to  hear 
what  I  had  got  to  say — and  confirm  it :  but  now  that  I  don'^t  care  for 
either  of  them  and  write  about  Millais,  nobody  attends  to  me.  And  I 
see  that  this  is  very  natural.  It  has  cost  me  seven  years'*  labour  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  Millais  thoroughly.  I  am  just  those  seven  years'  labour 
farther  in  advance  of  the  mob  than  I  was,  and  my  voice  cannot  be 
heard  back  to  them.  And  so  in  all  things  now — I  see  a  hand  they 
cannot  see;  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  or  follow  me:  and 
the  more  justly  I  judge,  the  less  I  shall  be  attended  to. 

>  [The  "catalogue/'  sent  to  his  father  on  January  23,  is  printed  in  Vol,  XIII. 
pp.  xlvii.-L] 
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To  his  Father 

Veniob,  19th  FOi.y  1852. 

The  Austrian  oiRoers  gave  their  last  carnival  ball  last  night,  and  as 
there  were  to  be  masquers  and  much  festivity,  I  thought  Effie  might  as 
well  see  it,  so  I  took  her  there  at  nine,  and  left  her,  staying  till  ten 
myself  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Although  they  are  much  earlier  here 
than  in  London,  there  was,  however,  no  masquing  before  I  came  away ; 
but  I  saw  something  worth  going  for,  in  liie  toilette  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Constantine.  Of  course,  as  the  Russians  have  done  so  much 
for  the  Austrians  lately,^  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  are  in- 
finitely feted,  and  as  there  is  no  person  here  at  present  superior  to  them 
in  rank,  the  Austrians,  whose  guests  they  are,  make  them  the  centre  of 
a  kind  of  court,  and  invest  them  with  a  sort  of  vice-imperial  dignity. 
So  the  Grand  Duchess,  who  does  not  dance,  is  taken  up  to  the  top  of 
the  room  and  set  in  a  kind  of  throne  chair,  with  her  ladies  behind  her, 
and  the  circle  of  officers  in  front,  exactly  as  if  she  were  our  queen,  or 
their  empress.  She  is  not  exactly  pretty,  but  very  delicate  and  interest- 
ing— a  face  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  our  Sir  Peter  Lely  beauties 
— pale  by  day,  but  very  brightly  and  sweetly  flushed  at  night ;  her  hair 
was  dressed  in  the  French  way,  in  the  small  close  clustered  curls  pro- 
jecting at  the  side,  like  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress 
very  rich  and  delicate  at  once — lace  over  rose  brocade,  with  a  row  of 
six  or  seven  emeralds  clasping  the  dress  from  the  neck  to  the  waist, 
each  about  the  length  of  a  small  walnut.  Madame  Palavicini  was 
standing  behind  her,  leaning  forward  to  talk  to  her,  and  she,  though 
anything  but  pretty,  is  exceedingly  sweet  and  refined  in  feature  and 
expression — dressed  in  white,  all,  with  a  crown  of  white  roses.  You 
never  saw  anything  so  courtly  or  pretty  as  the  group  of  the  two 
together.  In  our  society,  a  duchess  is  generally  a  fat  old  woman 
worse  dressed  than  anybody  else,  and  highly  painted,  and  with  a  whole 
jeweller^s  shop  of  diamonds  shaken  over  her  till  she  looks  like  a 
chandelier;  but  here  there  was  youth  and  refinement,  and  consider- 
able beauty ;  and  though  there  were  at  least  ^^20,000  of  stones  on  the 
front  of  that  dress,  they  were  not  put  so  as  to  catch  the  eye.  Effie 
enjoyed  herself  very  much,  and  came  home  at  half-past  one,  which  I 
thought  very  moderate. 

^  [In  the  war  against  tlie  Himgarian  insorrection.] 
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To  his  Father 

Saturday  Evening,  2Bth  February,  1862. 

I  stopped  to-day  just  as  I  was  coming  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
when  you  say  we  shall — or  should  have  too  much  (^10,000)  in  Turner, 
because  I  should  not  see  my  pictures  if  I  went  to  the  Alps.  But  do 
you  count  for  nothing  the  times  out  of  time  you  see  me  looking  at 
them  morning  and  evening,  and  when  I  take  them  up  to  sleep  with? 
I  have  fifty  pounds*  worth  of  pleasure  out  of  every  picture  in  my 
possession  even/  week  that  I  have  it.  As  long  as  you  live,  I  shall 
not  be  so  much  abroad  as  in  England ; — if  I  should  outlive  you,  the 
pictures  will  be  with  me  wherever  I  am.  You  count  all  I  **  would 
buy,^  but  I  have  named  to  you  all  I  can  Lfope  to  get; — supposing  I 
iivQ  long  and  outlive  their  present  possessors — on  which  I  have  no 
business  to  calculate — ^I  doTk%  think  that  to  have  spent  by  the  time  I 
am  fifty  or  sixty,  jP10,000  in  Turners,  sounds  monstrous.  People 
would  not  think  it  extravagant  to  buy  a  title  or  an  estate  at  that 
price — I  ivant  neither.  Some  people  would  think  it  not  too  much  at 
a  contested  election.  But  all  depends  on  the  view  you  take  of  me 
and  of  my  work.  I  could  not  write  as  I  do  unless  I  felt  myself  a 
reformer — a  man  who  knew  what  others  did  not  know,  and  felt  what 
they  did  not  feel.  Either  I  know  this  man  Turner  to  be  the  man  of 
this  generation— or  I  know  nothing.  You  cannot  wonder  that,  as  long 
as  I  have  any  confidence  or  hope  in  myself,  I  should  endeavour  to 
possess  myself  of  what  at  once  gives  me  so  great  pleasure,  and 
ministers  to  what  I  believe  to  be  my  whole  mission  and  duty  here. 
It  is  a  pity  that  I  cannot  frankly  express  my  feelings  on  this  subject 
without  giving  you  cause  to  dread  the  effects  of  enthusiasm ;  but  it  is 
just  because  I  am  enthusiastic  that  I  am — if  I  am — ^powerful  in  any 
way.  If  you  have  any  faith  in  my  genius,  you  ought  to  have  it 
in  my  judgment  also.  You  may  say  (probably  all  prudent  fathers 
would  say),  *'If  he  wants  to  buy  all  these  just  now,  what  will  he  want 
to  buy  as  he  grows  older?** — "He  began  with  one— -and  thought 
himself  rich  with  two — now  he  has  got  thirty,  and  wants  thirty  more : 
in  ten  years  he  will  want  three  hundred.**  I  feel  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I  know  this  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  human  desire — if  no  bridle  be  set  upon  it:  nor  am  I  so 
foolish  as  ever  to  expect  in  this  world  to  have  all  my  desires  gratified, 
or  to  be  even  able  to  say  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  wish  for. 
That,  I  believe,  ought  only  to  be  said  by  a  man  when  he  is  near 
death.    But  I   can   very  firmly  and  honestly  assure  you   that  I   am 
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nuich  more  satiffied  with  my  coUectioii  now  than  when  it  was  smaller, 
mad  that  if  I  now  express  mcnne  exorbitant  desires,  it  is  not  because 
I  want  more,  but  because  yon  are  more  indulgent  to  me.  When  I 
was  a  mere  boy,  I  had  not  the  impudence  to  ask  you — or  even  to 
hope  fin: — a  present  of  more  than  ^^^  once  a  year.  Then  it  came  to 
J?160  once  a  year,  and  my  exfrtman  of  desire  has  always  increased 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  I  thought  it  might  be 
expressed  without  giving  you  pain.  The  longings  were  always  there, 
but  I  did  not  choose  to  utter  them — knowing  that  they  would  cause 
you  suffering — perhaps  also  knowing  that  their  expression  would  be  of 
no  use, — ^they  would  not  be  granted.  Yet  you  may  remember  that 
when  Griffith  proposed  to  sell  his  whole  collection,  I  did  in  a  humble 
manner  lay  his  offer  before  you — of  fifteen  drawings  at  £^  each. 
You  gave  me  four,  and  \  did  not  press  the  rest;  but  be  assured,  I 
longed  for  them  just  as  much  as  I  do  now — though  I  did  not  then 
know  half  their  value,  else  I  should  have  permitted  myself  in  more 
importunity.  Again,  when  the  offer  of  twenty  drawings  at  £Vi  each 
was  made  to  us,  I  laid  it  before  you,  in  a  timid  hope  that  you  might 
take  them.  I  had  exactly,  myself,  as  much  longing  and  as  large 
desires  as  I  have  now — nay,  greater,  by  the  smallness  of  my  posses- 
sions—but I  had  not  the  face  to  express  them.  Now  that  I  am  older 
and  wiser,  and  you  are  more  indulgent,  I  come  out  with  all  that  I 
want,  and  it  looks  as  if  my  desires  had  greatly  increased,  but  they 
have  not  increased  one  whit.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely  nearer 
contentment  than  I  was,  and  if  I  had  the  drawings  named  in  my 
first  and  second  class,^  and  a  bundle  or  two  of  sketches,  I  certainly 
should  never  feel  sickness  of  heart  for  a  Turner  drawing  any  more. 
As  it  is,  I  think  that  my  going  on  quietly  with  my  work  here,  while 
such  things  are  going  on  in  London,  may  show  you  that  I  am  toler- 
ably content  with  what  I  have — ^though,  in  sober  conscience,  I  think  it 
rij^t  and  wise  to  **ask  for  more.^^^ 

I  intended  when  I  began  that  this  should  be  a  nice  long  letter 
on  various  topics,  but  having  this  morning — Sunday,  S9th — opened  at 
breakfeist  my  Stones  qf  Venicey^  it  led  me  on,  and  I  did  not  lay  it 
down  till  near  prayer  time — and  now  I  must  finish  my  letter  for  the 
post.  /  find  it  a  most  interesting  book — not  at  all  dull — and  it  gives 
me  a  great  impression  of  reserved  power,  on  coming  to  it  with  a  firesh 
ear.    I  am  quite  sure  it  will  sell  eventually. 

The   Emperor  has   come   here   to    visit    his    Russian    guests,  and 

^  [See,  again  (as  on  p.  132  above),  the  ''catalogue"  in  Vol.  XIII.] 

*  tk  quotation. from  OHver  Twut  (1898),  not  then  quite  so  hackneyed  as  now.] 

'  [That  is,  tiie  first  volume.] 
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Radetsky  came  to  meet  him,  and  sent  a  moat  polite  message  to  Effie 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  saying  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  be  could  not 
call  upon  her  himself,  but  that  he  was  held  entirely  at  the  Emperor^s 
service.  This  is,  of  course,  mere  politeness — but  it  it  politeness  just 
like  Sir  R.  Inglis^s  ^ — and  I  find  that  in  reality  the  Marshal  was  much 
pleased  at  our  twice  coming  to  Verona  merely  to  go  to  his  ball,  and 
that,  while  we  esteemed  it  a  favour  to  be  asked,  he  did  not  less  think 
it  polite  in  us  to  come. 


To  his  Father 

Vbnioib,  2l9t  Marek,  1852. 

Yesterday  being  Sunday,  I  have  no  text*  to  send  you  to-day,  but 
hope  to  have  a  sheet  to-morrow. 

On  Saturday  evening  I  went  out,  wonderful  to  relate,  to  an 
evening  party  at  our  landlady's — Mme.  Wetzlar's — ^merely  having  to 
step  across  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs  in  order  to  hear  Rubini' 
sing  once  more.  He  is  now  living  quietly  in  his  native  town  of 
Bergamo,  being  some  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  old,  and  having  lost  all 
the  splendour  of  his  voice;  but  I  was  curious  to  hear  its  modulation 
again.  He  came  to  Venice  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  and  then  to  Mme.  Wetzlar  as  an  old  friend.  I  never 
was  so  surprised  as  when  he  came  into  the  room.  I  recollected  him 
in  grand  tragic  parts  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Lucia  di  LammermooTj 
scowling  and  striding  in  a  very  heroic  manner  indeed;  and  there  came 
in  a  little  man  in  a  brass-buttoned  coat,  with  the  most  good-humoured 
English-farmer-like  look  conceivable — ^how  he  ever  got  himself  to  look 
like  an  opera  hero  I  understand  not.  Everybpdy  is  fond  of  him, 
saying  he  is  one  of  the  most  good-natured  of  men,  and  I  should 
think  they  were  right.  He  put  me  more  in  mind  of  Mr.  Severn  *  than 
anybody  I  recollect.  He  sang  twice,  but  only  in  concerted  pieces  with 
Count  Nugent  and  M.  Cinq  Mars,  who  both  sing  beautifully.  Rubini's 
voice  appears  quite  gone,  but  his  old  taste  and  feeling  and  quiet 
comic  power  are  of  course  still  delightful.  I  enjoyed  my  evening 
exceedingly,  Mme.  Wetzlar  knowing  how  to  make  people  comfortable, 
and  the  party  being  very  small— only,  I  think,  about  twenty  people 
altogether.    A  lady,  Mme.  Marini,  sang  magnificently,  but  too  loud  for 

'  [See  above,  p.  36.1 

>  [Of  The  SUmw  of  VemeeA 

»  fSee  PrtBtmita,  i.  §  202  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  175  «.).] 

*  [Joseph  Severn ;  for  whom,  see  above,  p.  68.] 
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me,  or  for  the  room;  everybody,  however,  declared  it  to  be  sublime* 
I  diould  have  liked  to  tone  it  down  a  little — or  to  have  heard  it  from 
the  other  side  of  the  CanaL  The  merit  of  a  woman^s  singing  seems, 
in  modem  musical  society,  to  be  measured  by  the  pitch  of  her 
shriek.  I  really  think,  without  any  hyperbole,  that  I  could  have 
listened  with  great  satis&ction  to  Mme.  Marini  if  she  had  been  on 
one  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  I  on  the  other. 


To  his  Father 

VbsioEj  Batter  Day  [AprU  \\\  1852. 

I  did  not  in  my  Good  Friday''8  letter  explain  enough  what  I  meant 
by  saying  I  had  come  to  the  place  where  the  **two  ways  met.^^  I 
did  not  mean  the  division  between  religion  and  no  religion:  but 
between  Christianity  and  philosophy.  I  should  never,  I  trust,  have 
become  utterly  reckless  or  immoral,  but  I  might  very  possibly  have 
become  what  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  are. 
They,  all  of  them  who  are  sensible,  believe  in  God — ^in  a  God,  that 
is — and  have,  I  believe,  most  of  them  very  honourable  notions  of  their 
duty  to  Grod  and  to  man.  But  not  finding  the  Bible  arranged  in  a 
scientific  manner,  or  capable  of  being  tried  by  scientific  tests,  they 
give  that  up  and  are  fortified  in  their  infidelity  by  the  weaknesses 
and  hypocrisies  of  so-called  religious  men,  (who  either  hold  to  what 
they  have  been  taught  because  they  have  never  thought  about  it,  or 
pretend  to  believe  it  when  they  do  not).  The  higher  class  of  thinkers, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  have  given  up  the  peculiarly  Christian 
doctrines,  and  indeed  nearly  all  thought  of  a  future  life.  They  philo- 
sophize upon  this  life,  reason  about  death  till  they  look  upon  it  as 
no  evil:  and  set  themselves  actively  to  improve  this  world  and  do  as 
much  good  in  it  as  they  can.  This  is  the  kind  of  person  that  I 
must  have  become,  if  God  had  not  appointed  me  to  take  the  other 
turning:  which  having  taken,  I  do  not  intend,  with  His  help,  ever  to 
look  back.  For  I  have  chosen  to  believe  under  as  strong  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  believing  as  it  is,  I  think, 
possible  ever  to  occur  to  me  again.  No  scientific  difficulty  can  ever  be 
cast  in  my  teeth  greater  than  at  this  moment  I  feel  the  geological 

^  [The  greater  part  of  the  ''Good  Friday's  letter"  has  been  printed  in  Vol.  X. 
pp.  xxxviiL-xxxix.  In  it,  be  describes  how  religious  doubts  nad  been  quieted, 
and  consolation  found,  by  experimental  fiuth.  **i  muH  have  turned,^  he  added, 
**  either  one  way  or  the  other.     I  have  !come  to  the  place  where  the  two  ways 

meet"] 
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difiiculty:  no  moral  diflficulty  greater  than  that  which  I  now  fcel  in 
the  case  of  prophecies  so  obscort  tiiat  they  may  meaa  miything^  like 
the  oracles  of  old.  Bnt  I  have  foond  that  the  other  road  will  not  do 
for  me,  that  there  is  no  happiness  and  no  strength  in  it.  I  cannot 
understand  the  make  of  the  minds  that  can  do  without  a  hope  of  the 
future.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  is  continually  enfcnrcing  the  necessity  of 
being  virtuous  and  enduring  all  pain  and  self-Klenial,  without  any  hope 
of  reward.  I  do  not  find  myself  in  the  least  able  to  do  this — I  am 
too  mean,  or  too  selfish;  and  I  find  that  vexations  and  labours  would 
break  me  down,  unless  I  could  look  forward  to  a  *^  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing.^^ My  poor  friend  Mr.  George^  used  to  talk  of  death  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  he  did  of  going  to  bed — as  no  evil  at  all — 
tiiough  expressing  no  hope  whatever  of  rising  from  that  bed.  I 
cannot  do  this:  so  far  from  it,  that  I  could  no  longer  look  upon  the 
Alps,  or  the  heavens,  or  the  sea,  with  any  pleasure,  because  I  felt 
that  every  breath  brought  the  hour  nearer  when  I  must  leave  them 
aU.  To  believe  in  a  future  life  is  for  me  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  enjoy  this  one,  and  that  not  with  a  semi-belief  which  would  still 
allow  me  to  be  vexed  at  what  occurred  to  me  here,  but  with  such 
a  thorough  belief  as  will  no  more  allow  me  to  be  annoyed  by  earthly 
misfortunes  than  I  am  by  grazing  my  knee  when  I  am  climbing  an 
Alp.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  any  human  nature — and  assuredly  not  in 
mine,  which  is  a  very  ill-tempered  and  weak  one — to  conquer  the  sense 
of  vexation  or  of  pain;  that  is  not  intended.  Mental  pain  is,  and 
must  be,  as  definite  as  bodily  pain — as  the  aching  of  the  flesh  after  it 
is  torn,  so  must  the  aching  of  the  heart  be,  after  that  is  hurt:  and 
if  you  were  to  write  me  word  that  all  my  Turners  were  burned,  I 
don't  mean  that  my  heart  would  not  ache  about  it,  but  that  I  could 
now  bear  the  heart-ache  as  a  thing  which  in  time  would  pass  away, 
as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  not  as  an  additional  bitter  in  a  cup  of 
life  which,  when  I  had  drank  out,  no  more  was  to  be  had.  So  far 
(Monday  morning)  from  being  able  to  bear  great  misfortunes  as  if 
they  were  nothing,  I  find  it  Very  sufficiently  difficult  to  bear  patiently, 
at  this  moment,  the  return  of  the  bitter  March  wind,  with  a  tempera- 
ture nearly  down  to  freezing,  to  the  utter  cessation  of  all  out-of-doors 
work,  and  the  still  greater  destruction  of  all  ideal  of  an  Italian  spring. 
But  it  makes  all  the  diffisrence  whether  one  r^ards  a  vexation  as  a 
temporary  thing  out  of  which  good  is  to  come  in  future,  or  a  dead 
loss  out  of  a  short  life. 

The   March  wind   came  back    in   its  bitterest   form   on   Saturday 


:& 
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morning,  and  all  Sunday  blew  mercilessly — this  morning  it  seems  relax- 
ing, and  I  may  perhaps  get  something  done. 

I  don't  mean  by  what  I  said  above  of  Mr.  George  that  he  had  no 
hope  beyond  tiiis  world,  but  he  never  expressed  any — it  was  not  his 
way.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  work  as  well  as  he 
could  here,  and  to  leave  the  hereafter  in  God's  hands.  His  sister  said 
his  mind  passed  through  many  struggles  and  changes  before  his  death. 

Scientific  men  are  less  likely  to  feel  the  slightness  of  this  world, 
because  their  labours  are  handed  down  from  one  man  to  another,  and 
though  the  men  die,  the  work  accumulates,  and  the  bit  of  it  that  each 
man  does  is  done  for  ever.  But  in  my  field  of  labour  it  is  otherwise. 
The  work  goes,  like  the  man.  *<A11  bis  thoughts  perish.""^  Perish  by 
time,  at  latest — or  by  violence,  earlier.  A  fbol  may  abuse  Newton's 
Prrndpia — he  cannot  overthrow  them.  But  the  Venetian  Academy  re- 
paints a  Paul  Veronese,  and  it  is  as  if  the  painter  had  not  been  Iborn. 


To  his  Fathee 

Veicici:^  1<WA  May^  Evening,  1862. 

We  drank  your  health  after  dinner,  and  I  had  a  most  successful 
day  of  daguerreotyping  and  drawing,  and  a  lovely  row  after  dinner, 
and  fine  sunset.  Your  birthday  has  been  the  happiest  day  I  have  yet 
spent  in  Venice.  I  enclose  Macdonald's  letter,  and  my  answer.  I  do 
not  know  where  he  is — will  you  find  him  and  arrange  the  matter  for 
me  aa  you  think  right  ? 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  sending  such  short  letters,  but  I  am  draw- 
ing a  little  more  each  day  now  than  I  have  been  doing  lately,  and  do 
not  want  to  try  my  eyes  by  anything,  more  than  I  can  help. 

Effie  is  getting  up  a  little  party  of  pleasure  with  two  Venetian 
ladies,  Madame  Palavicini  and  Madame  Arco:  all  the  three  are  going 
together  to  Treviso  to  visit  a  gentleman  there ! — Count  Falkenheim — 
one  of  the  plainest  men  in  Venice,  but  one  of  the  best,  and  the  ladies 
are  all  so  fond  of  him  that  now  he  has  been  sent  away  to  command 
at  Treviso,  they  must  needs  go  and  see  him  there.  It  was  he  who  got 
Mr.  Brown's  servant  put  into  the  Arsenal,  for  Effie. 

Mr.  Brown  was  as  much  delighted  yesterday  as  I  should  have  been 
with  a  Turner,  by  Effie's  gathering  three  wild  strawberries  and  sending 
him  them  in  a  bit  of  Venice  glass.  He  likes  to  be  thought  of,  in  little 
things  or  great. 

1  [Psalms  cxivi.  4.] 
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To  hu  Fathek 

VsinoB^  Sunday  JBvenntg,  (Uh  Jtme^  1852. 

I  never  had  time,  when  I  was  writing  from  Verona,  to  tell  you 
what  an  interesting  investigation  we  had  of  the  Marshal^s  secretaire. 
He  gave  Count  Thun  his  private  keys  that  he  might  show  us  all  the 
pretty  things  that  had  been  sent  to  him  by  crowned  heads,  towns, 
municipalities,  etc.;  and  his  orders.  Of  these  last  there  was  a  chest 
full,  as  much  as  a  man  could  carry,  divided  into  five  tiers  and  sliding 
drawers,  each  filled  with  some  two  dozen  or  two  dozen  and  a  half  of 
Orders,  generally  two  of  each — ^the  usual  one,  to  be  worn  commonly, 
and  another  in  diamonds  or  otherwise  enriched,  in  compliment  to  him 
— an  enormous  value  in  mere  jewellery :  and  I  suppose  no  man  in 
Europe,  except  our  own  Duke,  could  show  such  a  box  full  of  honour 
in  its  scutcheon  form.^  But,  on  the  whole,  the  more  interesting  things 
were  the  various  freedoms  of  towns,  or  other  complimentary  papers, 
addresses,  etc.,  bound  in  velvet  with  chasings  of  silver,  black,  or  gilt, 
wrought  out  into  the  most  perfect  forms  of  German  fancy,  and  with 
drawings  on  their  title-pages  in  water-colours,  exquisitely  laboured,  and 
many  of  them  full  of  genius — in  fact,  all  the  genius  of  this  century 
goes  into  things  of  this  kind.  Some  of  these  books  were  two  or  three 
feet  long,  and  so  heavy  with  silver  that  they  were  as  much  as  could 
be  lifted,  one  at  a  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  Marshal 
enjoys  these  gifts,  and  really  values  them,  and  keeps  his  keys  very 
jealously,  as  I  do  of  my  Turners.  He  has  conquered,  by  consistent 
kindness,  even  the  sulkiness  of  the  Italians,  as  far  as  regards  himself. 
None  of  them  now  speak  ill  of  him,  however  furious  against  Austrians 
in  general. 

And  indeed,  of  both  Italians  and  Austrians,  we  have  reason  to 
speak  well,  for  I  do  not  think  that  either  have  ever  refused  us  any- 
thing in  their  power  that  could  oblige  us.  And  there  is  one  point 
in  the  Italian  character  which  is  very  pleasing,  though  the  result 
perhaps  of  reprehensible  ones:  the  entire  freedom  with  which  they 
throw  open  their  pleasure  grounds  to  any  one  who  likes  to  use  them. 
You  see  a  garden  gate  open — you  walk  in  as  if  it  were  your  own — 
stare  about  you — ^touch  your  hat  to  the  proprietor  if  he  happens  to 
be  there^xplore  all  his  grounds  at  your  leisure — and  find  at  tiie  gate 
his  gardener  waiting  with  a  bouquet  for  you.  Fancy  what  Emily 
would  have  said,  to  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing! 

*  [See  1  Henry  IV.^  act  v.  sc.  1.] 
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To  hi$  Fatheb  ^ 

[Hebnb  Hux]  Sunday  Evening  [September  1862]. 

My  beaeest  Fatheb, — We  heard  Mr.  Bridge  this  morning — very 
pleasant,  but  I  like  Mr.  Moore  better,^  and  we  shall  come  there  with 
you  when  it  is  possible.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Rogers — his  niece  Miss  Rogers  was  there,  with  Lord  Glenelg,'  and  he 
himself  was  yery  lively  and  happy,  talking  much  about  Homer  and 
much  about  himself,  quoting  himself  with  great  enjoyment,  and  saying 
naively,  ^^How  sublime  people  would  have  called  that  if  they  had 
found  it  in  the  Iliad/'  "Hie  worst  point  about  him  is  the  envy  of  other 
poets.  I  never  knew  any  one  conceal  it  so  little.  He  cannot  beai*  to 
hear  Tennyson  so  much  as  named;  and  some  one  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  he  sent  for  one  of  her  poems  to  read  it 
with  a  burlesque  accent  on  the  ends  of  the  lines,  flinging  the  book 
from  him  at  last,  with  an  ironical  ^^Ifs  very  affecting.*"  He  was  not 
a  little  indignant  at  finding  out  that  we  had  her  last  poem,  Casa 
Guidi  Windows^  in  our  carriage.  I  was  getting  it  up,  for  Fatmore 
had  invited  me  to  meet  her  and  her  husband  the  same  evening.  As 
Frank  had  the  other  horse  fresh,  I  went  in,  in  the  evening,  but  of 
course  only  the  husband  came — whom,  however,  I  liked ;  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  I  have  ever  heard  talk  rationally  about  the  Italians, 
though  on  the  liberal  side.  He  sees  all  their  worthlessness,  and  is 
without  hope.  His  wife's  poem  takes  the  same  view,  and  is  in  most 
respects  very  noble.  She  follows  good  models  in  her  favourite  poets, 
Dante  and  ifischylus,  and  there  are  some  fine  pieces  about  Michael 
Angelo.  Fatmore  lives  in  a  small  house  enough,  of  course,  but  in  a 
pretty  part  of  the  world  of  London.^  I  had  no  idea  there  were  such 
nice,  old-fashioned,  quiet  lawns  and  avenues  in  that  direction.  I  got 
home  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  did  not  feel  the  worse  for  my  little 
transgression  of  usual  rules;  but  I  am   certainly   gaining  very  fast  in 

*  [This  letter,  recording  Ruskin's  first  meeting  with  Brownings  is  marked  by  his 
mother,  "PISCO";  and  Mr.  CoUingwood  (U/e  and  Work  of  John  Buskin,  p.  163) 
aocordingly  states  that  ^'Ruskin  had  met  Browning  in  Jane  1850."  Bat,  as  the 
LeUere  ^  EHzdbetk  Barrett  Browning  show,  the  Browninffs  did  not  leave  Italy  in  that 
year.  Moreover,  Caea  Guidi  Windom  was  not  pablished  till  1851.  Mr.  Chaxnpneys 
{Memaire  and  Correspondence  oj  Coventry  Ptitmore,  vol.  ii.  p.  292)  dates  the  meeting 
September  18520 

*  [The  Rev.  »•  F.  Bridge,  of  St.  Matthew's,  Camberwell ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore 
^above,  p.  117).  incambent  of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  where  he  succeeded 
Canon  Melvill.J 

>  [Charles  Grant  (1778-1866),  created  Baron  Glenelg,  1831 ;  resigned  office  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  1839.1 

*  [At  this  time,  at  '''fhe  Grove,"  Highgate.] 
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health  now,  promising  some  peace,  and  enjoyment  with  my  Turners. 
The  affection  in  the  throat  has  taken  a  great  turn  for  the  better, 
and  now  hardly  gives  me  any  trouble.  I  lost  all  appetite  for  my 
dinner  yesterday,  howerer,  in  mere  delight  at  a  new  subject  of  the 
lAberj  on  the  St.  Gothard,  which  Griffith  had  got  for  me;  hnk  when  I 
began,  the  appetite  came  back,  and  I  finished  a  partridge  and  a  Aa{/^ 
to  Effie's  great  astonishment  and  alarm — ^'a  fat  one  too,^  sent  ns  with 
three  more  by  Mr.  Cockbum  ^ — the  young  one,  who  dined  here,  with  a 
face  the  colour  of  scarlet  verbena  from  shooting  all  the  day  beforo. 


To  George  Richmond 

Dear  Richmond, — Ours  is  a  most  difficult  house  to  direct  anybody 
to,  being  a  numberless  commonplace  of  a  house,  with  a  gate  like 
everybody's  gate  on  Heme  Hill — and  a  garden  like  everybody*s  garden 
on  Heme  Hill,  consisting  of  a  dab  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  middle 
of  a  round  O  of  yellow  gravel — and  chimnies  and  windows  like  every- 
body's chimnies  and  windows ; — and  what  notorieties  I  might  find  out-- 
as  you  might  diffei-ence  between  one  side  of  a  face  and  another  by 
diligent  examination — will  all  be,  together  with  the  similarities,  lost  in 
six  o'clock  darkness.  All  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  advise  you  that  some 
half  mile  beyond  my  father's  there  is  a  turn  to  the  left,  which  you 
must  not  take,  and  after  passing  it  we  are  some  ten  or  twelve  gates 
further  on — upon  the  right — and  as,  if  this  weather  holds,  it  seems  likely 
you  will  have  to  come  Leander  fashion,  I  will  play  Hero  for  you, 
and  light  the  Gas  in  mine  upper  chamber,  and  put  two  can<fies  in 
the  window  besides — and  it  is  not  very  likely  there  will  be  twd  houses 
on  the  hill  signalising  their  garrets  by  making  lighthouses  of  them 
for  distressed  travellers. 

Love  to  Mary  and  Julia. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RnsKiN. 

To  Coventry  Patmore* 

Dericakk  Hhjc,  20ih  Ootobeir  [1862?]. 

My  dear  Fatmore, — It  would  have  given  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening,  b«t  I  have  got  a  chrome  i<daxa- 
tion  of  the  throat  which  is  beginning  to  make  me  cautious,  and  1  fear 

»  [For  whom,  see  Praterifa,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  103.] 

'  [Memoirs  and  Correspondence  qf  Coventry  Paimore,  voL  n,  p.  299.] 
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I  cannot  Tonture  o«t  at  night  during  its  ocmtinuanoe.  I  beg  your 
pardcm.  and  Mn.  Patmore^s  for  being  so  long  in  answering,  but  I 
really  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  refuse.  •  •  .  It  is  very  carious, 
I  particularly  want  to  know  Tennyson,  and  whenerer  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  I  have  been  ill  and  imprisoned,  once  at 
Leamington  and  now  again  here.**-£ver  most  truly  yomn, 

J.   RVSKDT. 

To  F.   J.   FUENIVALL* 

HsaifB  Hnx^  December  6th^  Efteninff^ 

My  dear  Furnivall, — I  have  only  this  moment  had  your  letter, 
and  this  moment  answer  it.  I  am  most  truly  thankful  to  you  for 
acquainting  me  with  this  matter,  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never 
jest  any  more  in  any  way  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  liable  to 
mistake*  I  am  a  nervous,  shy,  awkward  person,  with  a  bad  manner, 
and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  found  that  what  I 
meant  for  jest  kaa  been  taken  in  earnest. 

On  the  day  ia  question  I  went  into  the  Arundel,  having  screwed 
up  my  courage,,  after  much  self-debate,  to  say  some  things  which  I 
was  afraid  I  should  not  have  the  face  to  say  unless  I  did  so  at  once. 
In  this  primed  condition  I  went  in,,  and  Mr.  Eer'  was  kaning  back 
in  his  chair,,  looking  very  happy  and  full  of  jest-^and  he  said  what 
he  told  you,,  and  I  answered  in  wha4  I  meant  for  a  playful  assumption 
of  importance*  aa  he  told  you.  I  never  saw  his  countenance  change, 
nor  anybody  elseV,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  having  offended  him  than 
intention  to  do  sot  I  Uked  him,  and  respected  him,  and  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  insulting  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  speech  I 
made  afterward^^though  the  things  alleged  in  it  were,  of  comrse^ 
seriously  alleged  against  the  Council — was  throughout  intended  to  be 
playful,,  and  to  be  said  in  the  way  in  which  I  should  say  to  yaa: 
^  Furnivall,  I  want  to  give  you  a  good  scolding  for  not  looking  after 
your  master  toilers  ^-^-supposing  one  of  them  had  run  away.  It  was 
only  my  bad  manner  which  gave  rise  to  the  other  impression,  and  I 
will  take  care  no  such  mistake  ever  occurs  again. 

But  why  in  the  world  did  the  rest  of  the  Council  aUow  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Ker^s  help  without  telling  me  the  reason?    I 

1  [No.  7  in  Fumwall,  pp.  22-25,  where  the  letter  is  dated  '"^ISSd,"  httt  Roskin 
was  in  Scotland  on  Deeember  5  of  that  year.  '^  1852'*  is  probable,  as  Raskin  was 
at  Heme  HilLl 

'  [Charles  Henry  Bellenden  Ker  (1785-1871),  conveyanciaf  counsel  to  the 
Courts  of  Chancery.] 
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wish  you  would  write  to  Mr.  Ker,  and  either  send  him  this  note,  or 
say  to  him  that  if  he  will  come  down  to  the  Council  I  will,  before  all 
the  people  who  witnessed  the  insult,  express  my  most  sincere  regret  for 
it.  People  don'^  know  how  shy  I  am,  from  not  having  ever  gone  into 
Society  till  I  was  seventeen.  I  forget  who  it  is  who  says  that  the 
mixture  of  hesitation  and  forced  impudence  which  shy  people  fall  into 
is  the  worst  of  all  possible  manners.     So  I  find  it. 

Touching  the  Hunt.  I  will  ask  my  &ther  about  it  at  once,  but  it 
will  make  an  awkward  flaw  in  his  room — ^we  have  only  three,  and  they 
hang  in  a  trefoil  round  our  central  Turner.  But  I  must  know  first 
which  it  is — a  bird?  two  nests?  or  some  plums? 

Pray  settle  this  matter  of  the  ofience  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me, 
as  it  gives  me  much  pain.  Thanks  for  the  rest  of  your  letter. — Most 
faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  W.  C.  Bennett,  LL.D.i 

Hkrnb  Hnx,  December  28^A,  1862. 

Dear  Me.  Bennett, — I  hope  this  line  will  arrive  in  time  to  wish 
you  and  yours  a  happy  New  Year,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  great 
pleasure  I  had  in  receiving  your  poems  from  you,  and  of  the  continual 
pleasure  I  shall  have  in  possessing  them.  I  deferred  writing  to  you  in 
order  that  I  might  tell  you  how  I  liked  those  which  were  new  to  me, 
but  Christmas,  and  certain  little  *' pattering  pairs  of  restless  shoes  ^^ 
which  have  somehow  or  another  got  into  the  house  in  his  train,  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  settling  myself  for  a  quiet  read.  In  fact, 
I  am  terribly  afraid  of  being  quite  turned  upside  down  when  I  do,  so 
as  to  lose  my  own  identity,  for  you  have  already  nearly  made  me  like 
babies,  and  I  see  an  ode  further  on  to  another  antipathy  of  mine — 
the  only  one  I  have  in  the  kingdom  of  flowers — the  chrysanthemum. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  well  pleased  if  you  can  cure  me  of 
all  dislikes.  I  should  write  to  you  now  more  cheerfully,  but  that  I 
am  anxious  for  the  person — who,  of  all  I  know,  hfiLS  fewest  dislikes  and 
warmest  likings — for  Miss  Mitford.     I  trust  she  is  better,  and  that  she 

1  [FVom  the  Testimomals  of  W,  C.  Bennett,  LL.D,,  Candidate  far  the  Clerkship  qf 
the  London  School  Board,  1871,  P.  22.  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf  the  Chace,  1880, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  267-268.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  ^^  letters  from  distinguished  men  of 
the  time,"  and  includes  some  from  Carlvle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  and 
others.  Ruskin's  letter  was  originally  addressed  to  Mr.  Bennett  in  thanks  for  a 
copy  of  his  Poems  (Chapman  &  Hall,  I860).  The  poems  specially  alluded  to 
are  "Toddling  May"  (from  which  Ruskiu  quotes),  "Baby  May,*  and  another  "To 
the  Chrysanthemum."    The  book  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Mitford.] 

*  [His  wife's  younger  sisters.] 
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may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come.     I  don''t  know  if  England  has 
such  another  warm  heart. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  in  case  your 
occasions  should  at  any  time  faring  you  to  London,  and  I  remain,  with 
much  respect,  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  W.  H.  Haerison^ 

[1852.] 

Deab  Mr.  Harrison, — The  plate  I  send  is  unluckily  merely  out- 
lined in  its  principal  griffin  (it  is  just  being  finished),  but  it  may  render 
your  six  nights^  work  a  little  more  amusing.     I  donH  want  it  back. 

Never  mind  putting  *^  see  to  quotations,^  as  I  always  do.  And,  in 
the  second  revise,  don't  look  to  all  my  alterations  to  tick  them  off, 
but  merely  read  straight  through  the  new  proof  to  see  if  any  mistake 
strikes  you.  This  will  be  more  useful  to  me  than  the  other. — Most 
truly  yours,  with  a  thousand  thanks,  J.  Ruskin. 


1853 

[The  second  volume  of  Stona  <tf  Venies  was  isiaed  in  the  springy  and  the  third 
in  the  autumu^  of  this  year.  For  the  London  season,  Ruskin  took  a  house  in 
Charles  Street  In  July  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Glenfinlas,  where  they  were 
visited  by  Millais,  and  in  the  autumn  Ruskin  delivered  at  Edinburgh  his  Lecture*  on 
Arehitee&a^  and  Ftimtinff,  Several  letters  written  from  Glenfinlas  and  Edinburgh 
have  been  given  in  Vol.  XIL  pp.  xx.-xxxv.] 


To  J.  J.  Laing« 

Friday,  January  2eth  [1853?]. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  have  been  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  your  letter, 
and  wanted  time  to  think  over  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Romanist  question  depends  on  the  state 
of  your  belief  respecting  Rome. 

1  [A  fiiussimile  of  this  letter^  from  a  collection  of  autographs  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker^  appeared  in  the  Autographic  Mirror,  December  23 
and  ao,  1865.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  of  the  Ohace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  The  book  to 
which  the  letter  refers  may  be  The  Stonee  qf  Venice,  and  the  plate  sent  the  third 
("Noble  and  Ignoble  Grotesque")  in  the  last  volume  of  that  work.] 

'  [First  printed,  with  omissions,  in  the  Weetmineter  Gazette,  27th  August  1894^ 
p.  2.  Next  (without  omissions)  as  No.  7  in  Art  and  Literature,  pp.  25-27 ;  it  is  there 
daited  conjecturally  "  1856,"  but  the  formality  of  its  address  unplies  that  it  is  the 
first  of  the  series.    For  an  account  of  J.  J.  Laing,  see  the  Introduction  (above).] 

XXXVl.  K 
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If  you  think  that  a  Romanist  Church  is  a  temple  of  Baal — if  you 
think  it  an  idolatrous  temple  in  the  same  sense  that  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  or  Diana  was — I  should  say,  Give  no  help  to  such  work.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  think  it  a  Christian  Church — ^in  which,  though  certain 
erroneous  and  some  blasphemous  rites  are  occasionally  performed,  yet 
Grod  and  Christ  are  in  the  main  worshipped — I  would  make  no  objec- 
tion to  work  at  it,  being  paid  for  my  work. 

I  can  only  tell  you,  tiierefore,  what  I  should  do  myself  in  your 
case.  I  would  rather,  if  it  might  be,  choose  a  Protestant  service :  but, 
if  the  opportunity  seemed  in  any  wise  specially  opened  to  me,  I  would 
take  the  place,  trusting  both  that  I  might  learn  what  would  be  very 
useful  to  me  respecting  ancient  art,  and  Romanist  traditions  of  art; 
and  that  also  I  might  be  of  use  among  Roman  Catholic  workmen 
or  other  persons  with  whom,  in  my  labour,  I  might  happen  to  be 
connected. 

Your  other  question  I  can  answer  more  easily.  If  you  are  out  of 
employment  in  wood  drawing,  it  would  be  immeasurably  more  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  maintain  yourself  by  that  work  and  obtain  hours 
for  exercise  and  study,  than  to  go  into  an  Architects  office — provided 
that  you  know  at  present  enough  to  enable  you  to  undertake  practical 
work — otherwise  I  suppose  technical  matters  are  not  easily  learned  after 
a  certain  age :  one  does  not  like  going  back  to  the  alphabet. 

I  don''t  want  to  delay  this  line  any  longer.  Will  you  tell  me,  when 
you  have  determined  what  kind  of  life  you  are  going  to  lead,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  suggest  method  and  subject  of  reading,  as  you 
wish  me  to  do  so?  You  speak  also  of  temptations  to  excitement,  to 
idleness,  and  sin.  Would  you  mind  being  a  little  more  explicit,  and 
telling  me  what  temptations  try  you  most?  I  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  help  you  a  little. — Yours  most  truly,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  F.  J.  FurnivallI 

6  Charles  Street,  Grosvekor  Square 
May  I2tk  [1863]. 

Dear  Furnivall, — You  are  very  good  not  to  be  offended  with  me 
never  thanking  you  for  your  most  interesting  book  on  Words.'  But 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  convert  me,  for  this  single  reason  that  a  clever 
man   will   bring   good    out  of  whatever  he  examines,  and  might,  for 

I  [No.  4  in  Fumimli,  pp.  14-15.] 

*  [Dr.  Fumivally  who  was  in  the  hahit  of  lending  various  books  to  Ruskin,  had 


^M^M.9      a-UaUAT«»AAy      TWUXr     woo     UA.     IdAV     JU*WAb     V*     AOUUUJ|J       T«ir*VI 

perhaps  sent  him  Trench's  On  the  Study  qf  Words  (1851).] 
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instance,  deduce  quite  as  many,  quite  as  interesting— and  more  accu- 
rate— conclusions  fix>ni  the  study  of  Dress  than  this  little  volume  does 
from  that  of  Words,  without  making  Costume,  for  that  reason,  one  of 
the  noble  sciences* 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  lady  friends,  and  their 
impedimenta  in  the  shape  of  husbands,  either  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
or  Saturday,  between  two  and  five  o'clock.  I  am  obliged  to  limit  the 
hour,  for  I  am  busy  till  two,  and  we  dine  at  five.  But  please  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  can  what  day  you  fix. 

Write  to,  or  come  to  tea  at,  above  address  for  a  month  to  come. 
I  am  at  Denmark  Hill  in  day  time,  generally,  but  my  letters  come 
better  here. — ^Yours  afiectionately,  J.  Buskin. 


To   COVSMTBY  PaTMORS^ 

6  Chablb  Strubt,  Gbob.  S<i.,  2nd  June  [1863]. 

Deaa  Patmobe, — ^I  received  the  volume  of  poems,  with  the  letter, 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  them;  their  versification  is  quite 
beautiful,  and  much  of  their  thought.  If  they  were  Tennyson^s,  every- 
body would  be  talking  of  them,  but  they  are  a  little  too  like  Tennyson 
to  attract  attention  as  they  should. 

I  am  horribly  busy  at  present,  but  I  really  shall  be  done  with 
such  work  this  spring,  D.V,y  and  hope  hereafter  to  see  more  of  you 
and  Mrs.  Patmore,  who  I  hope  is  well. — With  sincere  regards  to  her, 
believe  me  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Henay  Acland,  M.D. 

WalunotoV  Saturday,  26M  June  [1853]. 

Dear  Acland, — I  have  not  answered  either  your  letter  or  Mrs. 
Acland\  because  there  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  our  nest  in  the 
Highlands,  which  indeed  is  not  yet  quite  done  away  with,  but  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  nearer  you  at  Edinburgh 
than  we  at  first  intended;  and,  most  certainly,  not  farther  away.     I 

^  [Memoire  and  Correspondence  of  Coventry  Patniare,  by  Basil  Champueys,  1900, 
voL  ii.  pp.  277-278,  where  the  letter  is  conjecturally  dated  *'  18^0/'  but  the  address 
fixes  the  vear  as  IBAd.  The  letter  seems  to  refer  to  a  copy  of  Patmore's  early  Poeme 
(1844),  which  the  poet  may  have  sent  to  Ruskin.] 

'  [Where  Ruskin  was  staying  with  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan  :  see  Vol.  XII. 
pp.  xix.-xx.] 
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hope  to  get  somewhere  about  Callander  or  Killin — ^within  about  four 
hoars  of  Edinburgh  in  the  first  case,  and  I  suppose  six  or  seven  in  the 
second;  in  &ct,  I  mean  to  stop  wherever  Millais  likes,  so  that  we  can 
find  a  place  to  put  our  heads  into,  and  certainly  he  will  want  to  stop 
at  the  first  Highland  place  we  reach.  So  I  do  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  get  a  few  days  more  leave,  and  to  come  and  join  us :  I  will  write  to 
you  (as  soon  as  we  are  settled)  both  at  Oxford  and  to  Dr.  Alison^s^  to 
make  sure.  Millais  is  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  at  some  bits  of 
streams  with  a  few  pebbles  and  some  trout  in  them  which  ran  over  the 
Northumberland  moors  here,  that  I  don^t  know  what  will  become  of  him 
in  the  Highlands.  We  are  going  to  post  over  Carter  Fell  and  down 
to  Jedburgh  and  Melrose — so  to  Edinburgh.  What  dear  people  tiiere 
are  here  at  Waliington!  I  called  on  Richmond  after  I  saw  you,  and 
frightened  him  a  little,  I  hope,  for  he  was  talking  of  musts  and  other 
such  ridiculous  words,  and  yet  lay  down  on  the  floor  while  talking  to  me. 
Our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Adand.  There  was  no  mistake  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  about  anything.  You  said  you  were  coming  about 
the  90th  of  July,  did  you  not?  We  shall  be  in  the  Highlands  from 
1st  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  if  not  longer. — Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

To  Rawdon  Bbown 

GiiANFiNiiAS,  2ffth  July, 

D£AE  Mb.  Bkowm, — I  did  not  much  wonder  that  the  abominable 
delay  and  vacillation  of  the  bookseller'^s  and  editor's  proceedings  had 
reduced  you  to  the  state  of  despair  expressed  in  your  last  letter,  in 
which  you  had  reported  to  the  shade  of  Giustiniani  that  he  was  likely 
to  have  to  wait  till  1856  before  his  second  appearance  at  the  court  of 
London.^  But  I  hope,  nevertheless,  we  shall  manage  to  raise  the  ghost 
sooner  than  that,  though  I  am  a  good  deal  provoked  at  not  having 
yet  received  any  of  Mr.  Rich's  MSS.  to  look  over.  I  am  expecting 
them  daily,  however,  now ;  and  as  before  he  b^an  making  his  selectiona 
he  intended  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  various  topics 
chiefly  touched  upon  in  the  letters,  I  imagine  the  main  part  of  the 
work  is  already  done,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 

^  [W.  P.  Alison,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  with  whom  Aekod  was 
to  stayj 

'  (The  letter  refers  to  the  following  work,  for  the  publication  of  which  Ruskin 
was  making  arrangements,  on  Brown's  behalf,  with  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co. : 
Four  Yean  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIIL  SekcHon  of  Despatehee  written  by  the 
Venetian  Atnbaesador,  Sebastian  Oiustinian,  and  addreeeed  to  the  Signary  ^  Venice^ 
January  IWt,  1515,  to  July  26th,  1519.  Translated  by  Rawdon  Brown:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  1854,  2  vols.  For  another  reference  to  the  book,  see  the  letter  of 
April  2,  1864  (below,  p.  162) ;  and  compare  Vol.  X.  p.  363  n..  Vol.  XI.  p.  2«6.] 
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bringbg  the  book  out  next  season.  They  abeady  wish  to  advertise  it, 
and  I  don^t  think  they  would  venture  to  do  this  more  than  four  or  five 
UMHiths  before  publication:  it  is  therefore  time  to  determine  the  title, 
and  as  I  do  not  quite  recollect  whether  you  authorized  us  to  make  this 
important  selection,  /  stop  the  cuivertUemerU  until  you  are  consulted. 
The  publishers  especially  wish  that  the  first  part  of  the  title  should 
be  ^^ Leaves  from  the  Golden  Book  of  Venice^;  which,  considering  the 
whole  correspondence  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
Noblesse  of  Venice,  might  perhaps  be  allowable,  though  rather  a  bold 
metaphor:  it  would  catch  the  public  eye  and  attention,  and  as  some 
allusion  might  be  mcule  in  the  preface  to  probable  subsequent  publica- 
tions of  other  writings  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  might  be  sufficiently 
explained.  But  I  have  written  to  the  publisher  to  furnish  you  with 
some  selections  of  other  titles,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  together 
with  this  letter. 

I  shall  now  be  able  to  attend  to  this  business,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
be  of  any  use,  you  may  thoroughly  depend  upon  me.  I  was  much 
thrown  off  my  work  when  I  first  got  back  to  London  by  business  con* 
pected  with  Turner'^s  will,  his  house  being  in  great  disorder  and  his 
ioose  drawings  left  by  hundreds  crumpled  up  in  bundles,  which  I  had 
to  unfold,  name,  number,  and  secure;  and  when  I  had  got  through 
this,  with  the  help  of  another  executor,  and  then  got  quit  of  the 
whole  business — which  will  be,  I  suppose,  a  succession  of  Chancery  suits 
for  the  next  hundred  years — I  found  that  my  own  memoranda^  would 
take  up  two  volumes  instead  of  one,  and  not  being  very  well  in  the 
winter,  and  able  only  to  work  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  the  thing 
occupied  me  twice  as  long  as  I  expected.  But  I  find  the  book  pleases 
people,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  worth  the  trouble,  eventually.  You  will 
receive  the  second  volume  in  the  first  box  which  we  have  to  send  to 
Venice,  together  with  one  for  Lorenzi  and  one  for  St.  Mark^s  Library, 
and  I  shall  burden  you  also  with  one  for  the  Count  Morosini;^  the 
indexes  have  detained  the  third  volume,  as  I  could  not  finish  them  till 
all  the  sheets  were  thrown  off,  but  it  will  soon  be  out  now. 

Effie  sent  you  yesterday  the  publisher's  letter  about  the  Giustiniani 
binding;  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  allow  them  to  go  to  much 
expense  in  this  matter,  as  the  increase  of  price  involved  by  a  hand- 
som^e  binding  often  checks  the  sale  of  a  book  more  than  the  effect  of 
the  binding  forwards  it.  Few  people  care  much  in  reality  about 
bindings  of  books,  unless  it  be  of  their  own  favourite  volumes,  or  of 

^  rrhat  is,  on  Venice.] 

'  [For  Lorenxi^  see  below,  pp.  439,  480.  The  Count  Carlo  Morouni  is  mentioned, 
and  a  letter  from  him  to  tine  author  is  printed,  in  Stones  of  Venice^  vol.  iiL 
(VoL  XI.  pp.  100,  267).] 
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important  aeries  in  the  general  efiect  of  their  bookcases :  in  the  case  of 
a  single  volume,  unknown  by  its  contents,  I  believe  the  outside  has 
much  less  influence  with  the  purchaser  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But 
I  am  always  giving  people  credit  for  more  sense  than  they  possess,  and 
may  be  quite  wrong  in  this,  only  it  was  altogether  against  my  will 
that  my  own  books  were  so  showily  bound,^  and  I  think  their  sale  has 
been  hurt  by  it. 

I  suppose  Effie  has  told  you  all  about  our  present  abode,  and  com- 
panions;^ as  these  will  be  in  a  minute  or  two  more  riotous  for  their 
breakfast,  I  must  say  good-bye,  hoping  to  have  more  interesting  in- 
formation for  you  in  a  few  days. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSEIN. 

To  J.  J.  Laing* 

OLrafFiNUUB,  Stpimnber  2,  1853. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  before  now,  if  I  had  not  felt  ex- 
treme difficulty,  as  I  more  and  more  considered  your  particular  case — in 
saying  anything  that  might  not  involve  some  risk  of  discouraging  you 
unnecessarily.  When  a  young  man  has  not  made  any  serious  effort  to 
check  a  sinful  feeling,  it  is  often  possible  to  assist  him  to  do  so — but 
when,  as  in  your  case,  it  has  come  to  very  solemn  and  prayerful  re- 
sistance there  can  be  but  little  said  by  a  stranger.  On  the  one  hand, 
however,  it  may  perhaps  check  an  unjustifiable  despondency  in  you  if 
I  put  you  in  mind  that  the  greatest  and  most  holy  men  have  suffered 
grievously  from  this  temptation,  and  that  the  annals  of  all  ascetics  are 
filled  with  records  of  perpetual  struggle  against  it — never  of  final 
victory — on  the  other  hand,  you  know  that  with  every  temptation  there 
is  a  ^  way  to  escape,^  ^  but  it  cannot  be,  when  the  passions  are  strong, 
without  much  suffering;  and  the  only  way  to  meet  the  trial  is,  I 
affirm  boldly,  to  front  it  cu  a,  suffering,  and  bear  it  like  burning  or 
the  rack ;  endeavouring  to  look  upon  it  as  much  as  possible  as  a 
species  of  torment  which  you  are  called  upon  to  endure  now,  instead 
of  the  physical  torments  and  persecutions  of  other  days.  .  .  . 

To  pass  to  architecture.  I  must  tell  you  that  Melrose  is  not  a 
very  good  study  for  you,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloister  arches, 
which  are  wonderfully  fine  in  leaf  ornament,  and  the  little  dog-toothed 

>  [S«e  the  fiMSsimiles  of  bindiogt  in  VoL  III.  p.  IvU.,  Vol.  VUI.  p.  185,  VoL  IX. 
p.  liv  J 

*  rsee  above,  p.  144  «.«] 

*  [From  "Some  Raskin  Letters"  in  the  Wettmnuter  Owteite,  Augast  27,  1894, 
where  the  date  was  wrongly  given  as  ''1857."] 

*  [1  Corinthians  x.  ISlj 
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arches  opposite  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  only  old  part  of  the 
building.  All  the  rest  of  it  is  evidently  much  antedated  ^  in  the  guide- 
books— U  must  be  much  earlier  than  1400-1450. 

I  have  ordered  a  second  volume^  to  come  to  you,  and  remain  very 
truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Hekry  Acland,  M.D. 

[Glenfinlas]  (Uh  September  [1853]. 

Dear  Acland, — ^I  not  only  meant  to  write  to  you  long  ago,  but 
actually  began  a  letter  and  left  the  first  page  of  it  in  my  desk,  till  the 
lapse  of  time  left  it  high  and  dry  on  the  sands  of  bygone  hour-glasses, 
utterly  inapplicable  to  things  as  they  were. 

I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  you  had  been  drawing  a  bluebell  at 
Dunblane,  for  I  was  quite  sure  you  would  get  a  new  pleasure  in  art, 
only  tell  Mrs.  Acland  that  I  was  just  as  frightened  as  she  says  she 
is  of  me,  lest  she  should  be  very  angry  at  you  being  led  away  from 
symbolical  art,  and  very  sorry  at  the  loss  of  all  the  sketches  die  had 
hoped  for;  but  I  am  partly  put  at  my  ease  by  the  accoimt  of  your 
first  Pre-Raphaelite  experiment,  which,  tiiough  it  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  only  terminate  as  it  did,  considering  the  ambition  of  it,  must 
have  a  great  deal  in  it  still  that  Mrs.  Acland  may  be  very  proud  of. 

I  am  truly  thankful  that  you  and  she  are  pleased  with  my  book, 
for  I  should  be  grieved  to  feel  that  I  had  wasted  so  much  of  the  best 
part  of  my  life  as  I  have  given  to  working  it  out,  and  sometimes,  as 
I  got  wearied  of  it,  I  began  to  suspect  so.  And  I  am  very  glad  also 
to  know  that  the  Oxford  people  would  like^— or  suppose  they  would 
like — ^to  have  me  lecture  to  them,  but  I  must  try  my  hand  first  at 
Edinburgh;  perhaps  I  shall  find  I  have  not  voice  or  manner  to  make 
any  impression,  and  besides,  the  lectures  I  prepare  for  Edinburgh  would 
not  do  for  Chdbrd — ^not  that  I  think  you  Oxford  people  such  great 
folks  in  comparison,  but  only  I  have  illustrated  my  Edinburgh  lectures 
from  Scotch  scenery  and  architecture,  chiefly  Dunblane,  Crichtoun, 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  etc.,'  and  have  enlarged  on  the  topics  which  could 
thus  be  illustrated;  at  Oxford  I  should  speak  of  quite  other  matters. 
If  I  find  I  get  on  well  at  Edinburgh,  however,  I  will  consider  what  I 
could  say,  as  I  fully  feel  the  value  of  such  an  audience. 

^  [That  is,  in  the  guide-books  which  assign  the  same  date  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  By  **U"  in  the  next  line^  Ruskin  must  mean  the  best,  and,  according 
to  him,  the  oldest  part,  as  indicated  above.] 

s  [Of  The  Stones  qf  Venice.] 

'  [See  Leeturee  <m  ArekUeeiure  and  Painting,  §§  14  (and  Fig.  7),  22,  24 
(VoL  XII.  pp.  31,  45,  48).] 
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At  all  events  I  will  certainly  oome  to  Oxford  to  see  you  and  Mrs. 
Adand  soon — I  mean,  before  I  go  abroad  in  the  spring — ^but  I  hardly 
know  yet  when  it  can  be,  because  poor  Millais  has  been  so  hindered 
by  the  weather  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  background  of  the 
portrait^  can  be  finished  before  I  go  to  Edinburgh,  so  I  stay  here  to 
the  last  day  I  can  spare,  and  shall  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  Effie's 
parents  after  the  end  of  the  lectures,  11th  November,  and  my  father 
and  mother  are  wearying  to  see  me  already,  so  I  fancy  it  will  be  in 
the  earliest  spring  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  to  Oxford. 

Your  little  Harry  is  too  clever  a  child  to  expect  anybody  to  htfe 
him  without  having  seen  him  out  of  his  long  clothes,  so  I  shall  send 
him  no  messages  till  I  have  made  his  better  acquaintance. 

Our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Acland. 

Millais^  sincere  regards,  but  he  says  he  can^t  come  to  Oxford — (I 
don^t  know  why) — even  in  the  hope  of  shuttlecock  in  the  Radcliffe.* 
He  may  come,  for  all  that. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSEIN. 

Td  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Shown 

Edinburgh^  Qth  November  [1853]. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown, — I  have  really  appeared  very  ungrateful  to  you, 
but  I  only  delayed  answering  your  first  letter  till  I  could  do  so  with 
care;  and  I  wanted  complete  rest  when  I  went  into  the  Highlands, 
and  now  I  cannot  sit  down  to  answer,  but  merely  to  thank  you.  I 
have  been  very  busy  about  my  lectures,  and  have  only  to-day  obtained 
a  little  leisure — much  to  my  regret,  by  the  intervention  of  a  violent 
cold  and  hoarseness  which  has  forced  me  to  put  off  speaking  for  a  day 
or  two  at  least;  but  as  I  am  a  little  feverish  and  unwell,  I  will  not 
set  myself  to  answer  the  various  points  in  your  letter,  at  present. 
Only  this  much.  That  the  system  of  our  universities  is  not  so  bad, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  itself,  as  in  being  considered  the  end  of  a  youth's 
efforts  for  many  previous  years.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  University 
distinction  ought  not  to  be  made  an  end.  It  is  so — by  aB  weak  young 
men;  including  all  men  up  to  my  calibre,  and  perhaps  some  consider- 
ably above  it,  and  therefore  many  who  have  power  enough  to  make 
them  of  considerable  importance.  The  very  few  who  have  perfscOy 
rational  parents,  and  perfectly  well  educated  minds,  may  turn  our 
university  system  to  good  advantage,  but  they  would  do  the  same  with 
anything. 

I  will   tell  you  frankly  what  I  feel  respecting  myself.     I   was  as 

^  [Of  Ruskin:  see  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XII.] 
•  [iTie  Infirmary.] 
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fond  of  nature  at  five  years  old  as  I  am  now,  and  bad  as  good  an 
ear  for  the  harmony  of  words :  only  I  was  ready  to  take  more  licenses 
than  I  should  allow  myself  now — that  is  to  say,  that  the  eye  for  colour 
and  form,  the  affection  for  the  mysterious,  and  the  ear  for  sound,  God 
gave  me  when  I  was  bom,  as  He  does,  it  is  my  entire  conviction, 
whatever  is  to  constitute  the  man^s  real  power,  to  every  man.  My 
mother  early  made  me  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  thereby  rather 
aided  than  checked  my  feeling  for  what  was  beautiful  in  language.  I 
owe  much  to  having  early  learned  the  3Snd  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
15th  Exodus  thoroughly  by  heart.  My  mother  had  excellent  taste  in 
reading,  besides  being  an  unwearied  reader.  She  could  not  have  given 
me  the  ear,  but  the  ear  being  there,  she  educated  the  taste  in  emphasis 
and  never  allowed  a  theatrical  or  &lse  one.^  Here  is  one  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  wholesome  education.  There  was  no  teaching  of  elocution, 
but  merely  of  common  sens^  and  plainness. 

I  was  naturally  vain  and  cowardly;  it  took  all  the  best  care  of 
my  father  and  mother  to  keep  me  from  lying;  and  the  vanity,  they, 
not  perceiving  and  partly  shearing  in,  encouraged  in  the  most  fatal 
way.  Here  was  one  of  the  things  which  should  have  been  set  at,  and 
crushed,  if  not  annihilated,  which  I  suppose  it  could  not  have  been. 

I  went  on  till  I  was  to  go  to  College,  educating  myself  ^^  miner- 
alogy, drawing,  and  the  power  of  stringing  words  together,  which  I 
called  poetry.  My  intense  vanity  prevented  my  receiving  any  educa- 
tion in  literature  (which  otherwise  might  have  been  possible),  except 
what  I  picked  up  myself;  but  my  father  never  in  any  instimce  read 
a  book  to  me  which  was  bad  in  style,  his  taste  being  excellent;  and 
having  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Richardson  read  to  me  constantly,  led 
me  in  the  right  way.  I  imitated  Johnson  for  a  long  time;  perhaps  if 
I  were  to  look  at  these  imitations  I  might  find  them  bombastic;  but 
if  I  do  not  write  bombast  now,  it  is  only  my  own  choice  thus  exer- 
cised that  has  rescued  me  from  the  danger  of  it,  for  I  never  would 
receive  a  hint  from  any  one.  Do  you  not  recollect  my  coming  to  you 
to  ask  how  far  I  might  hold  to  my  own  judgment  against  Keble^s? 
I  recollect  now  how  right,  of  course,  Keble  was;  but  I  was  not  the 
least  benefited  by  his  remarks,  only  thought  him  *^no  poef"  for  his 
pains.^  Education  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  here  (but  for 
the  intense  vanity),  and  perhaps  some  of  the  remarks  you  made  on 

»  rCompare  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  41.] 

*  fin  Praterita,  i.  §  08,  he  names  JonnBon  and  Goldsmith,  bat  not  Richardson^ 
as  beuig  read  aloud  to  him  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  61).  For  his  own  reading  of  Richardr 
son,  see  ii.  §  70  (ibid.,  p.  308).] 

'  [Keble  ''cut  oat  ail  my  best  bits  from  my  prize  poem" :  PrmteriJta^  ii.  §  ld3 
(Vel.  XXXV.  p.  422).] 
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one  or  two  prose  essays  I  sent  you  had  more  effect  on  me.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  conscious  of  no  result  from  the  University  in  this  re- 
spect, except  the  dead  waste  of  three  or  four  months  in  writing  poems 
for  the  Newdigate,  a  prize  which  I  would  unhesitatingly  do  away 
with.  No  man  who  could  write  poetry  ever  wanted  a  prize  to  make 
him  do  it,  and  the  present  of  a  small  book  to  a  child  at  five  years 
old  will  do  more  than  three  years^  labour  with  him  at  fifteen. 

Touching  mineral<^y  and  drawing,  my  whole  heart  went  to  these; 
and  if  education  had  been  understood  at  the  time,  and  the  university 
system  other  than  it  was,  I  should  have  had  the  best  masters  in  both, 
and  obtained  complete  knowledge  of  the  one,  and  power  in  the  other, 
by  the  time  I  was  twenty.  As  it  is,  they  were  both  learned  in  play 
hours,  which  ought  to  have  been  play  hours,  and  all  my  most  precious 
time  was  given  to  the  attempt  to  learn  things  which  I  never  could 
learn:  at  least  at  that  time.  The  result  was  that  I  knew  neither  the 
one  thing  nojr  the  other,  and  left  the  University  with  broken  health 
and  lost  hope — an  execrable  scholar,  with  a  smattering  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  and  about  as  much  power  of  drawing  as  I  ought  to  have 
had  at  fifteen. 

I  recovered  my  health  by  vomiting  up,  so  to  speak — that  is,  to  my 
totally  forgetting — whatever  I  had  learned  bjf  force  all  my  life,  more 
especially  all  my  Greek  history  and  Latin  grammar.  I  can^t  translate 
three  sentences  to  this  day  without  a  mistake.  And  when  I  was  two- 
and-twenty,  going  into  a  small  lodging  at  Leamington  with  a  few 
books  in  the  bottom  of  my  portmanteau,  my  education — properly  so 
called — ^began  by  my  beginning  to  acquaint  myself  with  modem  history. 
I  then  began  to  draw,  for  the  first  time  carefully,  and  under  good 
masters;  and  have  got  on  pretty  well,  in  judgment,  but  shall  regret 
to  the  end  of  my  life  the  loss  of  the  dexterity  of  hand  and  quickness 
of  eye  only  to  be  gained  in  childhood.  About  six-and-twenty,  my 
disgust  for  Greek  and  Latin  having  subsided,  I  set  myself  to  learn 
Greek  grammar  properly;  enjoyed  it;  and  should  have  made  some 
progress,  had  not  I  still  had  to  learn  so  much  about  art,  which  I 
felt  was  of  more  importance  to  me.  Had  I  known  as  much  [as]  I 
ought  of  art  and  of  mineralogy  at  that  time,  I  should  by  this  time,  as 
fiBur  as  I  can  judge,  have  been  an  excellent  Greek  scholar  also,  and  in 
strong  instead  of  feeble  health. 

You  must  believe,  my  dear  Mr.  Brown,  that  I  should  not  write 
thus  frankly  to  you,  or  have  so  long  expressed,  and  with  all  sincerity, 
the  high  value  I  set  on  your  friendship  and  advice,  if  I  had  thought 
you  to  blame  in  this  matter.  I  look  upon  you  as  I  do  on  my  &ther 
and  mother,  as  doing  all  you  could,  and  quite  paralyzed  by  the  system. 
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My  political  opinions  have  been  formed  entirely  by  thinking  out  in 
quiet  walks — they  are  as  yet  partly  unformed.  Half  the  men  I  meet 
seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  the  subject 

My  religious  opinions  were  originally  taught  me  by  my  mother 
dognw^AcdOy.  I  have  seen  no  ground  for  changing  them,  though  much 
disturbed  by  Church  divisions.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  unless 
religion  could  be  taught  dogmatically,  it  was  of  no  use  to  teach  it 
at  all. 

My  body,  in  all  manly  developments,  has  been  entirely  neglected; 
and  imless  I  had  run  the  risk  of  my  life  daily,  must  have  been  so  in 
the  present  system,  as  I  never  had  strength  for  athletic  exercise  except 
in  a  systematic  way  under  the  eye  of  a  master. 

How  garrulous  one  gets,  talking  about  myself!  I  intended  to  write 
only  a  few  lines,  and  have  left  the  principal  points  of  your  letter 
unanswered. 

The  whole  system  of  modem  society,  politics,  and  religion  seems  to 
me  so  exquisitely  absurd  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin  about  it — 
or  to  end.  My  father  keeps  me  in  order,  or  I  should  be  continually 
getting  into  scrapes.  I  have  instanced  myself,  because  I  could  dissect 
myself.  But  look  what  has  become  of  the  most  amiable  men  whom  I 
knew  at  Oxford — ^half  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  the  others  altogether 
unsettled  in  purpose  and  principle. 

I  must  reidly  finish  for  to-day. 

P.S. — ^Too  late  for  post  yesterday ;  I  add  a  line,  still  about  myself. 
I  forgot  to  speak  of  my  fondness  for  mathematics,  which  was  excessive — 
partly  in  vanity,  but  more  in  love  of  the  employment.  I  laboured  for 
at  least  six  months,  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  at  the  trisection  of  the 
angle  for  my  own  pleasure.  This,  of  course,  should  have  been  culti- 
vated. It  was  so — but  how  ^  By  pushing  me  forward  into  dass  books, 
and  giving  me  so  much  more  tiiian  I  could  carry,  that  I  had  to 
forget  it  all.  At  this  moment,  I  cannot  solve  a  quadratic  equation* 
and  douH  know  the  equation  to  the  parabola!  I  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed — ^but  stop:  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  with  me — ^had  the  University  been  working  on  a  healthy 
itystem. 

I  should  have  been  first  asked  what  I  liked  and  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  studying.  I  should  have  answered — ^Mineralogy,  natural  his- 
tory, drawing,  poetry,  and  mathematics:  that  I  raiher  liked  Greek. 

"Grood,'*  you  should  have  answered.  "Show  me  your  poetry;  write 
me  a  prose  essay  on  any  subject  that  at  present  interests  you.  Go  to 
Dr.  Buckland  and  ascertain  how  much  time  he  can  spare  you,  and  to 
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Dr.  Daabeny  and  Mr.  Hill.^  Let  them  examine  you  first  doeely,  and 
ascertain  where  you  ought  to  begin.^ 

When  I  gave  you  my  poetry  and  essay,  you  would  have  seen  in  a 
moment  that  the  poetry  was  uninventive  and  valueless,  but  that  the 
prose  writing  had  some  thought  in  it,  and  that  the  talent  of  putting 
words  together  was  worth  cultivating.  You  should  then  have  con- 
sulted with  Buckland,  Daubeny,  and  Hill,  and  on  their  report,  have 
addressed  me  next  day  as  follows : — 

**  Sir,  you  will  not,  of  course,  expect  that  our  estimate  of  your  powers 
and  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  you  should  aUogether  agree  with 
yours — but  if  we  are  wrong,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  show  us 
that  we  are  so,  in  your  after  life ;  meantime,  we  hope  for  your  diligence 
in  following  out  the  plan  of  study  we  shall  adopt  for  you*  We  think 
that  your  prose  writing  is  good.  You  will  furnish  us  with  a  short 
essay  every  week,  on  which  we  will  make  such  remarks  as  we  think 
proper.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  follow  our  advicey  unless  you  see  the 
justice  qf  H.  Every  writer^  however  youngs  must  form  his  own  style  by 
his  own  judgment. 

^^We  do  not  think  it  advisable  at  present  to  cultivate  your  taste 
for  poetry,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  give  us  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  not  occupy  your  time  in  writing  so  much  as  a  single  verse  while 
you  are  at  the  University.  This  is  the  only  thing  in  which  vre  wish 
to  put  constraint  upon  you. 

(You  would  not  have  hurt  my  vanity  very  dreadfully  by  this,  and 
have  saved  me  much  loss  of  time.) 

^^We  will  give  you  every  advantage  in  our  power  in  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  astronomy,  but  as  we  find  you  are  unacquainted 
at  present  with  the  first  laws  of  chemistry,  you  must  begin  with  these. 

^^  You  will  find  it  not  irksome  to  give  an  hour  a  day  to  the  study 
of  Latin  grammar — ^an  hour  to  Greek :  and  an  hour — or  as  much  more 
as  you  like — to  Mathematics. 

^'In  all  your  studies,  we  have  only  one  request  to  make  you,  and 
that  we  expect  you  scrupulously  to  comply  with:  That  you  work  with 
patience  as  well  as  diligence,  and  take  care  to  secure  every  step  you  take : 
we  do  not  care  how  much  or  how  little  you  do — but  let  what  you  do, 
be  donejbr  ever.^ 

Then,  when  I  began  to  work,  my  different  tutors  should  all  have 
appointed  a  half-hour  in  each  day  when  I  could  come  to  them  to  ask 
questions;  lectures  are,  I  think,  pure  vanity.  Eveiy  now  and  then,  each 
tutor  should  have  examined  me  down  to  the  root  in  all  that  I  was 
learning,  taking  especial  care  to  see  that  however  little  was  learned, 

>  [8ee  above,  pp.  14,  13.] 
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nothing  was  learned  partially,  and  nothing  forgotten;  watching  also, 
in  my  case,  that  I  did  not  overwork  myself  either  in  vanity  or  in 
enthusiasm. 

With  another  boy,  of  course,  another  kind  of  treatment  would  have 
been  required.  You  will  say,  ^But  this  would  have  needed  totally 
different  machinery.*"  Yes,  verily,  and  totally  different  machinery  I 
trust  we  shall  soon  have.  They  have  too  long  forgotten  at  Oxford  the 
exclamation  of  the  old  cavalier — ^^By  Gr — ,  sir,  men  cannot  be  stuffbd 
as  they  stuff  turkeys  ^^ — when  his  friend  sent  to  him  in  his  prison  to 
ask  what  he  could  do  for  him  before  his  execution. 

Well,  I  must  really  stop  at  last.  Pardon  me — not  my  thus  speak- 
ing out,  which  I  know  you  wished,  but  whatever  has  been  added,  by 
egotism,  to  the  length  of  this  letter. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  yet  about  your  nice  Jh-gt  letter.  Most  of 
it  is  very  valuable  to  me,  but  I  must  make  yon  a  request.  When  next 
you  are  amusing  yourself  with  turning,  please  turn  a  bit  of  wood  into 
the  form  of  a  circular  disk  an  inch  thick  and  four  indies  over.  Grather 
a  bit  of  the  smallest  ivy  you  can  find  on  your  walls,  and  twist  it  and 
tie  it  into  a  Httle  circle  small  enough  to  lie  on  the  disk,  so  [sketch] ;  lay 
this  circle  of  ivy  on  a  piece  of  paper  beside  you,  and  try  to  carve  out 
some  resemblance  of  it  on  the  disk  of  wood*  I  suppose  a  few  different 
tools  will  be  required  from  those  necessary  for  the  lathe,  but  you  will 
find  the  work  more  amusing,  and  I  should  like  much  to  know  whether 
you  come  to  any  new  conclusions  in  the  course  of  executing  it. 

P,S.  No.  2. — ^There  is  really  nothing  funnier  among  the  various  odd, 
wild  ways  of  the  world,  than  the  way  the  "practicaP  people  turn 
round  upon  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  and  Eingsley,  and  all  Thinkers 
whatsoever,  who  find  fault  with  said  *^ practical^  persons,  saying, 
**You  find  fault  with  what  is  going  on — why  donH  you  tell  us  what 
would  be  right?'' 

Ay,  just  as  if  "what  is  Right,"  in  the  sway  of  a  mighty  nation, 
were  to  be  picked  up  from  the  ground,  handy,  and  shown  to  all 
comers  at  once  in  a  neat  box,  like  a  diamond  ring  in  a  shop  window. 
You  go  up  to  a  fellow  in  the  street  who  is  beating  his  child  to 
death,  and  you  tell  him,  "Come,  iny  fine  fellow,  this  won't  do;  that's 
not  the  way  to  bring  up  your  child." 

"  D — n  you,"  says  the  practical  parent,  or  "  D — ^n  the  little  wretch, 
what  is  the  way  to  bring  him  up?" 

Yes,  that  is  a  question,  not  to  be  settled  on  the  pavement  in  the 
sunshine,  only  assuredly  not  to  give  him  black  eyes  every  morning. 

So  what  is  Right   in   the   administration   of  a  nation  is  not  to 
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be  said,  nor  seen,  in  a  breath  or  a  glimpse*  You  may  have  to  see 
your  way  to  it  through  glasses  stained  red  with  blood,  or  fight  your 
way  to  it  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  If  you  ask 
what  it  is,  sincerely,  you  will  soon  see  where  this  first  blow  is  to  be 
struck  or  not  struck;  strike  HuU — or  don't  strike  it — and  you  will  see 
where  to  lay  another — ^no  otherwise. 

Yes,  and  another  of  the  funny  things — ^in  which,  by  the  way,  you 
took  your  share  when  we  had  a  chat  last — ^is  the  practical  people's 
way  of  saying,  ^^That  has  been  tried,  and  failed.^  Why,  of  course 
it  failed.  Do  you  suppose  everybody  ever  played  off  a  piece  of  Right 
on  the  Eternal  Piano  without  striking  false  notes  at  first?  Failed! — 
yes — ^and  it  zMl  fail  fifty  times  over,  depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  your 
fingers  are  baby^s  fingers;  your  business  is  not  to  mind  your  fingers, 
but  to  look  at  the  written  notes. 

When  people  first  try  to  walk  with  an  Alpine  pole,  they  always 
use  it  the  wrong  way.  You  show  them  the  right  way,  which  upon 
proceeding  to  practise,  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  immediately  get 
a  very  awkward  fall,  and  get  up  rubbing  their  shins.  If  they  were 
^^  practical  people,""  they  would  immediately  say  in  a  grave  manner, 
*^That  has  been  tried,  and  fiiiled.*"  But  most  Alpine  prospective 
walkers  having  some  poetry  in  them,  they  say  in  an  unpractical 
manner,  "Well,  we^U  try  again,^  and  thus  "walking  by  faith,^^  after 
a  few  more  tumbles,  come  to  be  able  to  cross  a  glacier. 

To   ¥.   J.   FUBNIVALL^ 

[Edinbuboh]  November  14th,  1853. 
DsAA  FuKMivALL, — In  the  mass  of  nonsense  and  foolishness,  salted 
with  goodness  of  heart  and  honesty  of  intention,  which  you  lent  me 
in  the  form  of  Mazzini'^s  Itdly^  I  am  as  like  to  write  you  questions 
at  every  sentence,  as  to  what  you  think  the  poor,  mouthing,  good- 
natured  idiot  really  does  mean.  I  happened  to  open  it  just  now  at 
the  SlSth  page,  where  he  says  the  Regtium  meum  non  eH  de  hoc  mundo  * 
is  incorrectly  translated,  and  should  be  nimc,  not  est.  He  says  it  is 
wrong  in  the  Vulgate.  I  looked  first  to  the  Greek  and  found  it 
perfectly  right — ^  fiau-tXtia  ovk  «7T4v,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  well- 
known  and   always  rightly  given   sentence,  *^  But  now  is  my  kingdom 

1  [See  above,  p.  116.] 

*  [No.  6  in  FurrUvaU,  pp.  1^21.] 

'  iBojfaUy  and  BepubUoanUm  in  Italy;  or,  Notee  and  Documents  relaUng  to  the 
Lombard  Insurrection,  and  to  the  Aoyal  War  iff  1848,  by  Joseph  Maszini :  London, 
I860.  Raskin  afterwards  came  to  know  Maianni  better,  and  to  ^'love"  him  (see 
below,  p.  473).] 

*  [John  xviU.  86.] 
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not  from  thence.'"  I  looked  to  the  Vulgate  instantly,  my  own  thirteenth- 
century  MS.,  and  found  it  perfectly  right.  Nunc  atitem  for  the  Greek 
vw  3c,  only  a  little  more  in  Mazzini^s  favour  than  the  original,  for 
the  Latin  mmc  might  be  by  forced  interpretation  understood  to  refer 
to  the  present  time,  while  the  Greek  vvv  Sk  means  nothing  more  than 
opposition  to  the  former  member  of  the  sentence. 

And  in  this  sort  of  way  the  poor  creature  drivels  on.  I  happen 
to  be  kept  from  church  by  cold  this  Sunday,  to  which  unaccustomed 
leisure  you  must  lay  the  charge  of  my  inflicting  this  commentary 
on  you. 

I  shall  still  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  Scotland,  I  believe,  but 
home,  D.V.J  before  Xmas. 

Millais  has  gone  home  already  in  disgust  at  the  weather.  Very 
little  done,  must  come  back.  Effie^s  best  regards.  She  is  pretty  welL — 
Yours  most  truly,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Lady  Matilda  Maxwell* 

[Edinburgh]  28  Nov.  [1863]. 
I  have  been  detained  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Beveridge^s  orders,  and 
thought  it  was  of  little  use  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  until  I  knew 
when  my  Giant  Hope  (not  Despair)  would  allow  me  to  escape  from 
his  dungeon.  I  find  I  cannot  obtain  my  liberty  for  a  fortnight  yet, 
and  must  go  round  by  Perth,  where  my  wife  is  staying  with  hev- 
father  and  mother.  ...  I  am  delighted  with  the  fresh  air  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  Edinburgh,  and  mean,  if  possible,  always  to  spend  the 
autumn  or  part  of  it  at  Edinburgh  or  Perth :  our  London  November 
is  terrible.  I  am  amazed  to  hear  people  in  the  streets  saying  it  is 
coJdy  on  days  which  appear  to  me,  for  the  season,  quite  tropical.  In 
walking  to  Granton  to-day,  the  sunshine  obliged  me  to  take  my  great- 
coat off,  even  when  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Castle  and  the  Pentiands 
obliged  me  also  to  stand  still. 

To  Henry  Cole* 

Pbbth,  December  12M^  1853. 
My  deae  Sir, — I  have  too  long  delayed  my  acknowledgment  of 
your  favour  of  the  5th. 

I    am   sincerely   glad    that    you    think    what  I    have    said    about 

^  [From  A  Catalogue  of  Beoke  .  .  .  ako  a  OoUection  qf  Important  Autograph 
LeUere,  Ko.  CXXXI.  (William  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1900X  p.  39.} 

'  [Cole  had  recently  been  appointed  joint-secretary  of  tiie  Science  and  Art 
Department,  of  which  be  was  sole  secretary  from  1868  to  1873.] 
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education  ^  just  in  itself  and  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  I  would  at  onoe 
adopt  your  suggestion  as  to  reprinting  it,  but  I  am  hampered  by  my 
publisher,  who  has  a  most  unaccountable  dislike  to  join  with  me  in 
any  measures  of  this  kind.  I  think  he  does  not  know  his  own  interest, 
but  for  the  present  I  am  entirely  in  his  hands.  I  trust,  however,  in 
a  very  little  while  to  be  able  to  get  out  some  cheap  editions  of  those 
parts  of  my  books  which  have  been  judged  likely  to  be  useful. 

Thank  you  for  the  paper  on  di'awing.  Very  sensible,  but  I  fear 
very  hopeless.  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  sensible  to  consider 
drawing  as  in  some  degree  teachable  in  concurrence  with  other  branches 
of  education.  Geography,  for  instance,  oi^ht  to  introduce  drawing  maps 
and  shapes  of  mountains.  Botany,  shapes  of  leaves.  History,  shapes  of 
domestic  utensils,  etc.  I  think  I  could  teach  a  boy  to  draw  without 
setting  any  time  apart  for  drawing,  and  I  would  make  him  at  the  same 
time  learn  everything  else  quicker  by  putting  the  graphic  element  into 
other  studies. — Faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


1854 

[The  winter  of  1853-1864  was  spent  at  Heme  Hill.  Raskin's  wife  left  him  in 
April  1854^  and  from  May  to  OctobiBr  he  was  in  Switzerland  with  hit  parents  (see 
Vol.  V.  p.  xxzi.).  The  drawings  of  Than  (Plate  VIII.  p.  168)  and  Fribour^ 
(Plate  IX.  p.  172)  were  prohablv  made  during  this  tear.  On  his  retarn,  he  re- 
sumed life  with  them  at  DenmariE  Hill,  and  amon^  other  work  took  drawing-classes 
at  the  Working  Men's  College,  which  was  opened  in  October  of  this  year.] 

To  C.  T.  Newton 

Hernb  Hnx,  2XHh  January,  1854. 

Deak  Newton, — I  only  heard  yeeterday  of  your  distress  in  the 
loss  of  your  father,  or  I  should  have  written  long  ago  to  assure  you 
how  soiTy  I  am  for  you,  and  how  sincerely  I  can  sympathise  with  the 
feeling  which  such  a  loss  must  excite  when  you  are  so  far  away,  and 
so  completely  alone.  Mrs.  Prinsep  told  me  that  you  were  very  sorrow- 
ful and  that  you  had  no  one  near  you  towards  whom  you  could  feel  any 
regard.  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  added  to  this  pain  in  some  degree 
by  my  own  long  silence,  which,  after  sending  me  so  kind  a  letter  and 
so  cordial  an  invitation,  you  must  have  thought  worse  than  heartless. 
I  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  always  thinking  I  had  not  time  to  write 
a  letter  worth  sending  to  Mitylene,'  and  always  feeling  that  I  had  so 

^  [In  Appendix  7  to  vol.  iii.  of  Tke  Stones  qf  Venice  (then  recently  published) : 
Vol.  XI.  p.  268.] 

*  [Where  Newton  was  Vice-Consul.] 
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mach  to  say  it  was  no  nse  to  tty  to  pot  it  into  a  letter.  Much  to 
say,  yet  perhaps  little  that  would  interest  you  now^the  whde  current 
of  your  mind  having  been  necessarily  turned  in  other  directions — and 
mine,  since  we  parted  in  Milan,^  having  become  still  more  rigidly  fixed 
in  its  old  ones ;  to  a  degree  which  would  make  you  very  angry  if  you 
were  much  with  me ; — ^I  having  come  to  look  upon  tiie  Elgin  marbles  as 
a  public  nuisance,  and  to  find  no  pleasure  but  in  Turner,  Tintoret, 
and  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries — ^whether  I  find 
said  Gothic  in  stone  work  or  in  missal  painting.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  I  have  become  blind  to  the  merit  of  the  Greek  work,  but  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  merit  for  which  I  do  not  care.  I  therefore  think  I  shall 
interest  you  more  by  asking  you  questions  than  by  talking  about 
myself — ^you  may  easily  imagine  me  going  on  in  my  old  way  copying 
Turner  clouds  tp  be  engraved,  and  talking  and  writing  all  I  can  in 
defence  of  Gothic  against  Greek,  and  now  producing  impression  enoi^ 
to  provoke  the  architects,  as  a  body,  into  very  visrulent  abuse  of  me^ 
which  is  a  considerable  point  gained;  at  all  events  it  sdiows  I  am 
hurting  them. 

One  of  the  principal  things,  however,  which  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
is  the  general  impression  you  have  arrived  at  respecting  the  point  of 
foiuM  in  Byzantine  art.  I  believe  that  modern  Greek  painting  and 
fresco  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  was 
the  twelfth  century  work  like  that  of  the  ninth?  When  did  the 
petri&ction  take  place — ^when  were  the  types  of  the  Byzantine  artist 
fixed  for  ever — and  what  work  have  you  found  that  interested  you  of 
Greek  artists  anterior  to  the  tenth  century  ?  I  ask  this  with  the  more 
cariosity,  because  I  have  lately  been  looking  over  some  Greek  manu^ 
scripts  of  the  tenth  century,  which  appear  to  me  full  of  life,  and 
far  more  like  Italian  art  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  than  the 
intermediate  Byzantine  mosaics  in  Italy  out  of  which  that  art  arose. 

I  have  not  writt^i  to  you  merely  to  ask  this  question,  as  you 
will  perhaps  think,  but  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  may  know  what  to 
tell  me  about  if  you  happen  to  have  leisure  for  a  chat,  and  to  show 
you  that  I  have  some  interest  in  the  things  which  now  surround 
you,  though  I  cannot  come  so  far  to  see  them.  I  have  now  to  thank 
you  for  some  beautiful  calotypes  of  Rhodes  just  delivered  to  me  by 
Edmund  Oldfield,'  who  had  kindly  taken  charge  of  them  at  the  Museum 
tiU  I  returned  from  the  country ;  they  are  indeed  very  interesting,  but 
I  can't  leave  my  old  beats.  Thwk  you  also  for  the  offer  about  manu- 
scripts— ^will  you  tell  me  how  I  may  send  you  some  cash  to  pay  for  the 

*  [See  PrcBtvf^a,  VoL  XXXV.  p.  386.] 
'  [For  whom^  lee  t'M.,  p.  d84.J) 

XXXVI.  L 
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tracings?  I  should  at  once  have  asked  you  to  buy  some  manuscripts 
for  me,  but  in  general  I  do  not  like  Uie  Byzantine  missal  painting, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  myself  with  exchanges,  or  else  I  daresay 
I  might  exchange  Greek  manuscripts  very  advantageously  with  the 
dealers  here  against  Norman  French  ones,  which  are  what  I  want 
But  if  you  come  across  any  very  interesting  MS. — ^interesting  I  mean 
in  arty  for  I  don^t  care  about  old  texts — and  can  secure  it  for  me, 
I  will  instantly  reimburse  you  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds;  only  I 
should  expect  a  great  deal  for  that  price  out  of  those  old  convent 
lumber-rooms.  I  don^t  mean  only  to  buy  one,  you  may  buy  half  a  dozen 
small  or  one  large,  as  you  think  best — ^I  had  rather  indeed  have 
several  smaller,  as  they  are  more  conveniently  managed.  Advise  me 
of  anything  sent,  if  of  value,  in  time  to  let  me  effect  insurance  on  it. 
What  a  horribly  selfish  letter  you  will  think  this,  and  yet  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  it  to  be  so  when  I  began,  but  thought  you  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  an  old  friend — and  a  very  sincere  friend  still, 
though  you  might  think  he  had  forgotten  you;  but  no  one  would 
more  rejoice  in  having  you  back  here  again. 

Effie  joins  me  in  sincerest  regards. — Believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Newton,  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruszin. 

To  Rawdon  Brown  ^ 

Hebnb  Hnx,  Sunday  Bwning  [April  2,  1854]. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown, — I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  said  to 
me  as  you  were  going  away  last  night,  and  am  going  into  town  to  see 
Mr.  Smith  about  it  to-morrow.  I  believe  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
being  disposed  to  bind  and  bring  out  the  book  as  the  first  of  an 
extended  series,  proposed ; — but  I  think  they  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
write  them  a  short  preface,  and  in  such  preface  I  could  introduce  a 
proper  mention  of  the  materials  in  your  hands,  and  so  describe  the 
present  letters  as  that,  if  the  work  succeeds,  it  would  be  easy,  by 
referring  to  its  preface,  to  constitute  it  the  first  of  a  series  to  be 
called  Anglo- Venetian  Memorials. 

The  result  of  my  talk  I  will  let  you  know  to-morrow  evening — ^and 
in  the  meantime,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  show  the  Cromwell 
papers  to  some  other  publkher,  and  ask  him   his  opinion  of  their 

^  [For  the  book  referred  to  in  this  letter^  see  above,  p.  148.  The  Pre&ce  pro- 
posed by  Ruskin  was  not  written ;  but  it  was  the  publieation  of  this  work  which 
procured  Brown  his  appointment  to  edit  the  Venetian  Archives :  see  the  Introdoctioii 
(above).  He  called  nirther  attention  to  the  historical  importance  of  the  Venetian 
Despatches  (including  **  the  Cromwell  Papers")  in  a  p^per  (*'  Avisi  di  Londra")  which 
appeared  in  the  volume  of  tracts  issued  by  the  Philobiblion  Society  in  1864.] 
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availableness.  As  far  as  regards  the  present  publicatioD,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  get  them  to  adopt  good-looking  type,  etc., 
but  I  am  anxious  about  the  typographical  difficulties.  I  have  faith 
enough  to  expect  you  to  receive  a  sheet  on  Wednesday — but  I  fear 
the  promised  month  may  stretch  into  six  weeks  in  the  course  of 
printing;  even  if  it  do  not,  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  read  the 
proofe  with  the  care  I  had  hoped,  just  in  the  course  of  preparations 
for  leaving  town ;  and  even  if  I  could,  my  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  very  contemptible,  and  not  at  all  such  as  to  secure  you 
from  awkward  mistakes  on  my  part.  Now  Effie^s  friend.  Miss  Boswell, 
leaves  us  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  next,  a  comfortable  room  here 
would  be  ready  for  you — and  my  study,  a  large  and  light  room,  at 
your  service  all  day  long,  as  I  have  another  at  Denmark  Hill.  We 
should  leave  you  on  the  9th  of  May,  master  of  the  house — with  two 
servants,  not  together  perhaps  equal  to  Joan,^  but  enough  to  boil 
your  kettle  and  warm  your  soup.  Mr.  Kich  would  see  the  sheets 
through  all  the  mess  and  confusion  of  the  first  proofs,  and  the  last 
dean  proofs  would  be  sent  out  to  you  daily,  so  that  you  might  see 
them  clear  of  mistakes.  If  you  could  spare  five  or  six  weeks  and 
bear  the  dulness  of  the  place,  this  would  be  the  safest  way.  I  would 
write  the  preface  immediately,  and  the  publishers  would  let  you  and 
me  together  pretty  nearly  do  what  we  liked. 

I  trust  you  will  believe  my  very  grave  assurance  that  you  will 
give  me  heartfelt  pleasure  if  you  will  adopt  this  plan,  and  with  Effie's 
best  r^;ard6,  both  to  yourself  and  to  our  kind  friends  with  whom 
you  are  staying,  believe  me  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

PJS. — If  you  cannot  afford  the  time,  I  will  have  the  sheets  sent 
after  me  to  Switzerland,  as  I  at  first  intended,  and  read  them  there; 
but  this  will  involve  another  ten  days'*  delay,  and  your  own  supervision 
would  be  better. 

To  F.   J.   FUENIVALL* 

Denmark  Hill,  April  2Uf,  1854. 
Dea&  Fusnivall, — My  behaviour  is  disgraceful.     But  I  had  been 
reading  your  books  *  with  great  delight  and  sorrow,  both.    That  paper 
on  the  poor  is  indeed  wonderful,  and  most  touching;  and  the  Mackay 

^  [Brown's  servant  at  Venice ;  Raslrin  in  later  letters  often  asks  to  be  remem- 
bered to  her,  as  also  to  Pknno,  a  gondolier :  see  below,  pp.  440,  480.] 

>  Wo.  9  in  FwnivaU,  pp.  2&-28.] 

s  [Books,  not  by  Dr.  Fumivall,  but  lent  to  Raskin  by  bim.  The  ''Mackav 
poetry"  was  by  CWles  Mackay  (1814-1889).  For  other  references  to  Lowell's 
Bighw  Papsrt,  see  Vol.  XVH.  p.  477,  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  464.] 
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poetry  ia  very  pleasant  poison — much  the  same,  in  relation  to  good 
poetry,  as  hemlock  to  oeleiy.  The  Bighw  Papers  gain  on  me;  they 
are  very  wonderful.  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for  in  many  ways. 
What  are  the  rules  about  boys  getting  into  the  Wilson  candle  place, 
can  you  tell  mep  My  servant  has  a  brother,  who  is  a  heavy  load  on 
him,  and  who  wants  to  get  into  the  Wilson  establishment,  if  he  could. 
I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  my  father^  unklndness  to  one  of  your 
social  cork-cutters  the  other  day;  I  am  truly  sorry  he  is  so  violently 
prejudiced. — Ever  most  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

{Tliursday  Evening.)  This  was  written  three  days  ago,  and  not 
posted.  I  have  not  only  a  good  deal  to  do,  but  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance  lately,  into  the  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  enter, 
and  I  am  more  confused  than  usual,  which  is  saying  much.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you  and  all  your  friends  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
I  wish  I  could  say  Monday,  but  I  have  an  engagement,  already  once 
put  off,  for  that  day. 


To  Mary  Russell  Mitford^ 

Saturday  Evening,  April  22,  1854. 

Dear  Miss  Mitford, — ^I  have  just  finished  ^^Atherton,^  to  my  great 
regret,  thinking  it  one  of  the  sweetest  things  you  have  ever  writt^ 
and  receiving  from  it  the  same  kind  of  refreshment  which  I  do  from 
lying  on  the  grass  in  spring.  My  father  and  mother,  and  an  old 
friend  and  I,  were  talking  it  over  to-day  at  dinner,  and  we  were 
agreed  that  tiiere  was  an  indescribable  character  ^bout  it,  in  common 
with  all  your  works — an  indescribable  perfume  and  sweetness,  as  of  lily 
of  the  valley  and  honey,  utterly  unattainable  by  any  other  writer^ 
be  it  who  he  or  she  may. 

I  perhaps  feel  it  the  more  from  having  read  very  little  lately, 
except  of  old  books,  hardly  any  poetry  even  among  themf  but  much  of 
dry  history.  I  do  not  mean  duU  by  dry,  but  dry  in  the  sense  of 
faded  leaves,  the  scent  and  taste  of  it  being  as  of  firankinoense  instead 
of  the  fresh  honey.  I  am  sure  that  your  writings  will  remain  the 
type  of  this  peculiar  character  of  thought.  They  have  the  playfulness 
and  purity  of  The  Vicar  of  Wdkejield,  without  the  naughtiness  of  its 
occasional  wit,  or  the  dust  (^  the  world^s  great  road  on  the  other  side 

1  [From  The  Fnendthips  qf  Mary  RugseU  MUJbrd,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  Reprinted  in 
lydrasU,  April  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  122-123,  and  thence  in  Rtukhiiana^  part  i.,  1890, 
pp.  10-11.  Atherton  and  other  Talei,  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  was  published  in 
three  vols,  in  1864;  "Atherton*'  occupying  vol.  i.] 
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of  the  hedg«,  as  it  always  is  there.  I  don^t  know  where  one  can  get 
a,  FBRFBCTLY  innooeot  laugh,  except  with  you.  All  other  laughing 
that  I  know  of,  even  the  best,  is  either  a  little  foolish  and  therefore 
wrong,  or  a  Utile  malicious  and  therefore  wrong  too.  But  I  think  my 
fiye<4Dinutes*long  laqgh  over  Jacob  Stokes  **  passing  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  the  W  which  was  not  spent  in  the  water  ^  ^  was  absolutely 
guiltless  and  delicious,  as  w^ell  as  another,  softened  by  a  little  pity 
for  the  hedgehog,  over  Marigold'*s  behaviour  to  that  incomprehensible 
animal.    Landseer  has  done  much  for  dogs,  but  not  so  mudb  as  you* 

I  have  not  read  the  succeeding  volumes  yet.  I  keep  them  literally 
for  cordials — the  most  happy  and  healing  when  one  is  weary.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  such  thoughts  are  always  floating  in  your  mind  that 
you  yourself  can  bear  so  much,  and  yet  be  happy. 

{April  9Sird.)  I  have  had  one  other  feast,  however,  this  Suaday 
morning,  in  your  dear  friend^s  poems — Eliasabeth  Browning.  I  have 
not  had  my  eyes  so  often  wet  for  these  five  years.  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  her  power  before.  I  can'*t  tell  ]k>u  how  wonderful  I  think 
them.  I  have  been  reading  the  *^  Valediction,"^  and  the  ^  Yearns  Spii^ 
ning,""  and  the  ''Reed,''  and  the  ''Dead  Pan,""  and  "Dead  Baby  at 
Florence,^  and  the  '^Caterina  to  Camoens,'"  and  all  for  the  first  time! 
I  only  knew  her  mystical  things — ^younger,  I  suppose — ^before. 

(Tkiesdoff.)  I  kept  this  to  put  another  sheet,  but  can't  keep  it 
longer.-^ Yours  grateAilly,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  F.   J.   FUEMIVALL« 

Mimday  Evening  [April  24,  18M]. 

Dear  Furnivall, — Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  note. 
You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  at  present,  except  by  not  distrusting  me^ 
nor  thinking  hardly  of  me,  yourself.  You  cannot  contvadict  reports; 
the  work!  must  for  the  present  have  its  full  swing.  Do  not  vex 
yourself  about  it,  as  iar  as  you  are  sorry,  lest  such  powers  as  I  may 
have  should  be  shortened.  Be  assured  I  shall  neither  be  subdued,  nor 
materially  changed,  by  this  matter.  The  worst  of  it  for  me  has  long 
been  passed.  If  you  should  hear  me  spoken  ill  of,  ask  people  to  wait 
a  little.  If  they  will  not  wait,  comfort  yourself  by  thinking  that 
time  and  tide  will  not  wait  either. 

Your  letter  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me.    I  shall  not  probably 

1  [See  AtherUm  and  other  Talee,  voL  i.  p.  242 ;  and  for  Marigold  (a  greyhound) 
and  the  hedgehog,  p.  220.] 

*  [No.  11  in  FumivaU,  pp.  34-35.] 
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be  able  to  see  you  before  I  leave  town,  but  I  will  write  to  you  from 
abroad  and  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  return.  I  cannot  be  very  long 
away.  I  shall  always,  of  course,  be  grateful  for  a  letter  fit>m  you. 
Send  it  to  Denmark  Hill  with  **to  be  forwarded^  on  it. 

It  gave  me  great  delight  to  know  that  you  and  your  friends 
enjoyed  yom'selves  here  the  other  day.  So  did  I  heartily. — Believe  me 
gratefully  and  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossbtti^ 

Denmark  Hiix^  2  May^  1854. 

Dear  Me.  Rossetti, — You  must  have  been  surprised  and  hurt  at 
my  not  having  written  to  you  before — but  you  may  perhaps  already 
have  heard,  or  at  all  events  will  soon  hear,  that  I  have  had  mudi 
upon  my  mind  during  the  last  week,  and  have  been  unable  to  attend 
to  my  daily  duties — of  which  one  of  the  most  urgent  would  at  another 
time  have  been  that  of  expressing  to  you  my  sympathy  with  you  on 
the  occasion  of  your  late  loss.^ 

I  should  be  sincerely  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  sometimes  write 
to  me  (as  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  see  you  before  I  leave  town), 
telling  me  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing  and  thinking  of.  I 
am  truly  anxious  that  no  sorrow — still  less,  undue  distrust  of  yourself 
— may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  your  very  noble  powers,  and  I 
should  deem  it  a  great  privilege  if  you  would  sometimes  allow  me  to 
have  fellowship  in  your  thoughts  and  sympathy  with  your  purposes. 

I  have  ordered  my  bookseller  to  send  you  copies  of  all  that  I 
have  written  (though  I  know  not  of  what  use  it  can  possibly  be  to 
you  ^ ;  and  if  you  will  insist  in  having  so  great  an  advantage  over  me 
as  to  give  me  a  little  drawing  of  yours  in  exchange — as  Glaucus  gave 
hia  golden  arms  for  Diomed's  brazen  ones^ — I  shall  hold  it  one  of  my 
most  precious  possessions — but  besides  this,  please  do  a  drawing  for 
me  as  for   Mr.   Boyce,'^  for   fifteen   guineas.    Thus  I   shall   have  two 


^  [From  Rtukin,  Bassetti,  and  Pre-Baphaelitumy  arranged  and  edited  bv  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  1899,  pp.  2-3.  For  Raskin's  friendship  with  Rossetti,  see  the  Intro* 
daction  (above).] 


*  rrhe  death  of  Rossetti's  father,  which  had  occurred  on  April  26,  1854.1 

*  ["I  received  from  Raskin,"  wrote  Rossetti  to  his  aant,  ^'the  very  valaable 

g resent  of  all  his  works — including  eight  volumes,  three  pamphlets,  and  some  large 
>lio  plates  of  Venetian  architecture.    He  wished  me  to  accept  these  as  a  gift,  but 
it  is  such  a  costly  one  that  I  have  told  him  I  shall  make  a  small  water-colour  in 
exchange^which  idea  seems  to  please  him"  (Dante  Oabriel  Bowetti:  his  FamUy 
Letters^  with  a  Memoir^  vol.  il.  p.  134.1 
«  tlKad,  vi.  236.] 

*  [George  Price  Boyce,  the  water-colour  painter.] 
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drawings  instead  of  one.     And  do  them  at  your  pleasure — of  whatever 
subjects  you  like  best. 

I  send  the  piece  of  opal  of  which  I  spoke,  by  parcels-delivery 
company,  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  a  fine  piece,  but  I  think  you  will 
have  pleasure  in  sometimes  letting  your  eye  rest  upon  it.  I  know  no 
colours  possessing  its  peculiar  character,  and  a  magnifying  glass  used 
to  its  purple  extremity  will  show  wonderful  things  in  it.  I  hope  to 
be  bcu;k  in  London  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  will  immediately 
come  to  see  your  pupil^s^  drawings.  A  letter  directed  here — ^Denmark 
Hill,  Camberwell — with  *Ho  be  forwarded^  on  it,  will  always  find  me. 
Meantime  believe  me  always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

Genev4,  6  JuM^  1854. 

Dear  Mfti  Rossetti, — I  have  just  scratched  out  the  Mr.  in  the  above 
address  [and  hope]  you  will  leave  it  out  in  your  answer  to  me  this  time. 
[We  will  not]  go  on  Mr.-ing  each  other.  ...  I  know  that,  so  far 
from  being  envious  of  them,  you  are  thoroughly  happy  in  their  success ; 
but  yet  you  feel  that  there  is  as  much  in  you  as  in  them,  and  you  have 
a  kind  of  gnawing  pain  at  rot  standing  side  by  side  with  them.  You 
feel  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  now  to  bring  out  your  modem  subjects, 
as  Hunt  has  done  his  first.  Now,  as  to  the  original  suggestion  of  the 
power  which  there  is  in  modem  life  if  honestly  treated,  I  firmly  believe 
that,  to  whomsoever  it  in  reality  may  belong  in  prioriiy  of  time,  it 
belongs  to  all  three  of  you  equally  in  right  of  poeeesrion.  I  think 
that  you.  Hunt,  and  Millais,  would,  every  one  of  you,  have  made  the 
discovery,  without  assistance  or  suggestion  from  the  other.  One  might 
make  it  quicker  or  slower  than  another,  and  I  suppose  that,  actually, 
you  were  the  first  who  did  it.  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
men  of  such  eyes  and  hearts  as  Millais  and  Hunt  to  walk  the  streets 

^  [MisB  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  afterwards  married  to  Rossetti.] 
'  [From  Ruskin,  Rossetti^  and  Pre-RaphaeiitUm^  pp.  11-14^  where  it  is  noted 
that  ''the  letter  is  woAiUy  torn."  The  words  in  square  brackets  are  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti's  coujeetural  restorations;  except  in  the  second  paragraph  on  p.  168  (not 
printed  by  him),  where  they  are  similarly  inserted  by  the  present  editors.  A  few 
corrections  now  made  are  noted  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  (Vol.  XXXVII.). 
Rossetti's  su^ect  of  modem  life  was  ''the  picture  called  'Found,'  which  work," 
says  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  "he  was  now  inclined  to  lay  aside  on  the  ground  that 
Hunt,  in  his  picture  'The  Awakened  Conscience'  (begun  and  finished  at  a  date 
later  than  the  be^nning  of  Found ')» had  been  treating  a  modern  subject  of  some- 
what similar  bearing."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  however,  strongly  combats  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  picture  of  "The  Awakened  Conscience"  was  anticipated  in  idea  by 
the  design  of  "Found":  see  his  Pre-RaphaeiUinn  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, 1905,  vol.  ii.  pp.  428  eeq*  There  is  a  photogravure  of  the  "Found"  at  p.  44 
of  H.  C.  Marillier's  D.  Q.  RonetH,] 
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of  London,  or  watch  the  things  that  pass  each  day,  and  not  to  discover 
also  what  there  was  in  them  to  be  shown  and  painted.  •  .  . 

Ncvir  for  your  subjects.  I  like  the  two  first — the  '^  Found,'^  and  the 
^Mary  Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon^s  House*"^ — exceedingly:  the 
latter,  however,  much  the  best,  partly  because  1  have  naturally  a  great 
dread  of  subjects  altogether  painful,  and  I  can  be  happy  in  thinking  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  but  am  merely  in  pain  while  I  think  of  the  other 
subject  This  first  also  (the  *^  Found  ^)  is  a  dreacyidbf  difficult  one,  and  I 
can  imagine  you  half-killing  yourself  in  trying  to  get  it  what  you  want, 
in  vain.  There  is  one  word  I  do  not  understand  in  your  description  of 
your  third  subject' — ^the  moat  important  word;  referring,  I  suppose,  to 
some  piece  of  Uterature  I  do  not  know.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  your 
wish  to  unite  several  scenes  in  it  on  an  elevated  (?)  horizon,  I  most 
entirely  agree  with  you.  No  pictures  are  so  interesting  [as  those]  which 
tell  a  story  in  this  consecutive  way;  and  it  would  [never  have]  been 
given  up  but  for  the  ridiculous  ^^ unities^  which  the  bad  [critics  of 
the]  last  two  centuries  insisted  upon.  The  fact  is — ^taking  [the  matter 
in  the]  most  prosaic  and  severe  way— you  merely  paint  three  [several 
pictures,  and]  unite  them  by  inierludf  of  background,  instead  [of 
painting  them]  sepaiatdiy.  What  possible  abjection  can  there  be  to 
[this]?  .  .  . 

[I  mean  to  devote  myself]  to  an  ezaminaticm  of  the  spirit  ...  of  the 
period  1160-1S50  .  .  .  years  I  imagine  the  most  pregnant  and  powerful 
which  have  [been  in]  this  w<Nrld  oi  ours.'  I  shall  examine  all  the  archi- 
tecture ...  in  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
get  [some]  knowledge  of  the  literature — the  hope  of  your  help  may 
[make  me  more]  sanguine  than  I  was  in  this  respect,  and  I  shall  study 
the  politics  as  carefidly  as  I  have  time;  in  fact,  concentrating  what 
strength  I  have  on  this  subject  for,  I  davesay,  the  best  part  of  my  Kfe. 
Please  send  me  some  of  your  translations^  whfsn  you  have  time. 

At  present  I  am  resting  among  the  mountains,  and  trying  to  draw 
them  a  little.  I  do  wish,  when  you  find  yourself  in  ne^  of  a  little 
change  of  thought,  you  would  run  as  far  as  Rouen,  and  look  at  the 
thirteenth-century  sculptures,  going  fSost  to  decay,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  doors  of  the  north  and  south  transepts.  I  am  thinking  of  casting 
them;  but  they  are  so  mouldered  away  or  choked  with  dust  [that  I 

^  [Roisetti  made  several  versions  of  this  subjeot :  see  Nos.  78,  83,  168,  169,  and 
234  in  the  Chronological  List,  appended  to  H.  C.  Marillier's  Z>.  O.  Boisettu] 

«  ["Possibly  some  subject  from  Dante's  Vita  Nuofta"  CW,  M.  R.).] 

»  {Compare  Vol.  X-  p.  306,  Vol.  XII.  p.  108,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  276  n. ;  and,  for 
Raskin's  intention  to  wnta  a  history  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  462, 
Vol.  XXII.  p.  286.] 

'  [No  doubt,  from  the  Eariy  Italian  Poets:  see  below,  pp.  214,  362.] 
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fear]  the  additional  bluntness  of  the  cast  will  set  them  off  [to  very 
poor]  advantage.  You  would,  I  think,  be  infinitely  touched  [with  these 
sculptures].  They  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye — ^little  panels  •  .  .  about 
150  on  eaich  door;  •  .  .  the  finest  things  I  know  in  all  the  world.  .  .  . 
I  sincerely  trust  that  your  best  anticipations  with  respect  to  your 
pupil  ^  may  be  fulfilled.— Believe  me  always  most  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

A  letter  sent  to  No.  7  Billiter  Street  will  always  be  forwarded. 

To   F.   J.    FUENIVAIX« 

Vkvat,  June  ^h,  1854. 

Deab  FasMiVALL, — ^I  was  very  glad  of  your  kind  letter,  very  heartily 
glad  that  you  liked  my  lecturesi,'  very  supremely  glad  that  .  .  .  has 
made  up  bis  mind  to  go  into  Scotland  and  finish  his  work  properly. 
What  did  he  say  to  you,  and  what  do  other  people  say,  about  his 
reasons  for  wishing  not  to  go  into  Scotland  ?  I  have  no  personal 
reason  for  asking  this,  but  I  wish  to  know  for  .  .  .''s  own  sake,  poor 
fellow,  and  you  need  not  fear  surprising  me  by  telling  me.  I  know 
the^/oc^^,  but  I  want  to  know  the  Baymga! 

You  need  not  think  it  greaJb  in  me  to  risk  my  reputation,  such  as 
it  is,  for  young  men.  I  don'^t  risk  my  reputation  at  all.  If  I  don'^t 
know  what  is  good  and  right,  my  reputation  will  not  stand  for  ten 
years.  If  I  do,  I  shall  increase  my  reputation  by  defending  the  right 
in  another^s  instance,  and  of  another  kind.  But  the  feet  is  that  I  do 
not  at  aU  care  for  reputation  in  the  matter.  I  mast  speak  if  I  see 
people  thinking  what  I  know  is  wrong,  and  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
my  being  listened  to.  I  don^'t  say  I  wouldn^t  care  for  reputation  if  I 
had  it,  but  until  people  are  ready  to  receive  all  I  say  about  art  as 
^unquestionable,^  just  as  they  receive  what  Faraday  tdls  them  about 
chemistry,^  I  don^  consider  myself  to  have  any  reputation  at  all  worth 
caring  about.  I  see  I  can  do  some  good,  when  people  are  already 
partly  of  my  mind.  But  I  have  no  authority  yet,  such  as  I  want  to 
have,  or  such  as  that  I  feel  I  deserve  to  have.  I  shall  get  it,  but, 
I  fear,  too  late  to  do  much  good  with  it.  It  is  an  odd  world.  The 
thirteenth-century  cathedrals  are  all  being  destroyed,  just  some  twenty 
years  before  the  world  will  find  out  that  they  were  worth  keeping. 

I  like  your  clever  printer's  idea  about  the  bird  very  much.  I 
couldn^  make  out  the  action   of  it;   the  paint  had  chilled   in  that 

1  [Mifls  Siddal :  ase  below^  p.  100.1 

«  rNo.  10  in  FumivaU,  Dp.  30-33.  J 

>  [The  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  (Vol.  XII.)^  issued  in  April  1854. 

*  [Compftre  Raskin's  Prefiusa  to  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  Y.  p.  5).] 
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place.     Nor  do  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  boy  with  the  trumpet 
asleep  among  the  tapestry-corn ;  do  you  ? 

I  never  meant  the  ^^  Denmark  HUl^'  at  the  end  of  my  letter  as  a 
date,  merely  as  my  general  address  ;  I  put  no  date  after  it.  I  have 
been  looking  at  Ruth^  since  I  got  your  letter.  It  is  indeed  very 
beautiful,  and  must  do  infinite  good,  I  should  think.  I  am  very 
happy  among  my  Alps.  I  have  been  drawing  a  little  in  a  more 
finished  way  than  usual,  and  shall  have  something  to  show  you,  I 
hope,  when  I  come  back  in  August.  I  have  found  a  delightful 
anti-socialist  book  for  you,  too,  but  I  have  quantities  of  letters  to 
answer,  and  must  say  good-bye. — Affectionately,  yours  always, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Ma&y  Russell  MrrFORD^ 

Gbneva,  July  29,  1864. 

My  dear  Miss  MrrpoRr, — I  merely  write  a  single  line  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear  from  your  letter  to  my  father  that  the 
dramatic  works  will  soon  be  published.'  I  am  very  curious  to  see  them, 
and  I  am  sure  by  what  you  say  of  them  that  tiiey  will  be  a  delight 
to  us  all;  also,  in  my  peculiar  disposition  to  general  quarrelsomeness 
with  the  public,  I  begin  to  put  my  feathers  up,  like  a  fighting  cock, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  especially  good  which  the  public 
have  not  yet  acknowledged.  I  am  sure  that  what  has  so  much  of 
your  own  feelings  in  the  woof  of  it  must  be  good  in  the  abstract; 
but  whether  good  as  a  play  is  another  matter.  I  wish  it  was  more 
the  custom  to  write  in  a  dramatic  form  without  that  subduing  and 
chiselling,  and  decorating  down  to  the  dimensions,  and  up  to  the 
sparkle,  which  is  needed  for  the  stage  patience  and  the  footlights. 
I  have  met  with  one  example  of  this  kind  of  writing  which  has 
delighted  me  beyond  measure.  You  know  everything  that  ever  was 
written,  I  believe,  but  in  case  by  accident  almost  inconceivable  you 
should  not  know  Octave  Feuillet^s  Seines  et  Proverbes^^  I  have  ordered 
my  bookseller  to  send  it  you  instantly,  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
might  be  refreshed,  even  in  your  present  time  of  extreme  pain,  by  the 
exceeding  sweetness  of  "La  Clef  d'Or."*"  There  is  something  exceed- 
ingly like  your  own  thoughts — and  what  can  I  say  more? — in  one  of 
the  scenes  of  it — that  between  Suzanne  and  her  baby  at  the  bridge, 
and  between  her  and  her  husband  when   she   leaves  him  settling  the 

^  [Mn.  Gaskell's  novel.    For  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  see  below,  p.  479.] 
'  [The  Pnend$hip8  of  Mary  Ruuell  Miifordy  vol.  ii.  p.  122.    Reprinted  in  IgdrasU, 
April  1890,  ToL  i.  pp.  123-124,  and  tbence  in  Riukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  11-12.J 
'  riliey  appeared  in  2  vols,  later  in  the  same  yenr,  1854.] 
*  [Compare  Vol.  V.  p.  370.] 
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accounts  of  the  estate  with  what  he  thinks  a  flash  of  ^^triomphe 
diabolique^  in  her  eyes.  ^<  Redemption  ^  is  also  a  fine  thing,  but 
perhaps  a  little  too  painful  and  exciting  for  you  just  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  lose  this  post,  and  must  say  good-bye.  You 
do  not  know  how  much  you  have  done  for  me  in  showing  me  how 
calamity  may  be  borne. — ^Ever  most  respectfully  and  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  J.  J.  LaingI 

Fbiboubo,  AvguH  6th,  1854. 
Deab  Mr.  Laing, — I  was  indeed  very  glad,  as  you  thought  I  should 
be,  to  have  your  long,  chatty  letter— one  can  never  have  letters  too 
long  when  one  is  travelling-~onIy  some  parts  of  said  letter  are  founded 
on  a  little  misapprehension  of  my  meaning.  I  am  sure  I  never  said 
anything  to  dissuade  you  from  trying  to  excel,  or  to  do  great  things. 
I  only  wanted  you  to  be  sure  your  effort^  were  made  with  a  sub- 
stantial basis,  so  that  just  at  the  moment  of  push,  your  footing  might 
not  give  way  beneath  you:  and,  also,  I  wanted  you  to  feel  that  long 
and  steady  effort — made  in  a  contented  way — does  more  than  violent 
efforts  made  for  some  strong  motive,  or  under  some  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse. And  I  repeat,  for  of  this  I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  the  best 
things  are  only  to  be  done  in  this  way.  It  is  very  difficult  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  difference  between  indolence  and  reserve  of  strength 
— between  apathy  and  serenity — between  palsy  and  patience.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  nearly  as  many  men 
are  ruined  by  inconsiderate  exertion  as  by  idleness  itself.  To  do  as 
much  as  you  can  healthily  and  happily  do.  each  day,  in  a  well-deter- 
mined direction,  with  a  view  to  far-off  results,  and  with  present 
enjoyment  of  one^s  work,  is  the  only  proper,  the  only  eventually  profit- 
able way.  I  find  scattered  through  your  letter  some  motives  which 
you  have  no  business  to  act  upon  at  all — "that  I  may  show  those  of 
my  own  blood  that  they  may  be  proud  of  me,^  "  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  show  my  prejudiced  folks  that  I  could  do  something,^  are  by 
no  means  sufficient  reasons  for  going  into  the  life  dass.  I  am  afraid 
of  this  prize-getting  temper  in  you :  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  I  have 
suffered  much  from  it  myself — vanity  of  various  kinds  having  caused  to 
me  the  waste  of  half  my  life,  in  making  me  try  to  do  things  better 
than  I  could,  or  to  do  things  that  I  couldn^t  do,  or  to  do  them  in 

^  [First  printed  in  the  EngHsh  Iliustrated  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  No.  119,  August 
1893.  pp.  780-781.  Next,  as  No.  3  in  Art  and  Literature,  pp.  7-15.  Portions  of 
the  letter  ^I  am  sure  .  .  .  profitable  way")  had  previously  been  printed  in  the 
Queen,  August  1885 ;  thence  reprinted  in  Jgdraeil,  August  1890,  vol.  >•  PP*  303-304, 
and  in  Bmkmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  57-58  (No.  6%).  Also  in  W.  G.  Cbllingwood's 
John  Bwkin,  1900,  p.  147.] 
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ways  that  would  bring  me  credit,  instead  of  merely  in  the  proper  way. 
I  lost  half  the  good  of  my  collide  life  by  over  exertion  in  crammings 
for  honours ;  half  the  use  of  my  vacations,  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  rest,  in  writing  prize  poems  :^  not  to  count  the  innumerable  vexa- 
tions and  irritations  which  pride  causes,  throuj^out  one^s  life.  And  I 
would  the  more  earnestly  press  the  consideration  of  this  on  you  be- 
cause, though  I  see  you  act  under  the  influence  of  many  good  and 
noble  motives,  wishing  to  keep  and  comfort  your  mother  and  to  do 
good  to  your  fellow  creatures,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not 
quite  know  how  inexpressibly  subtle  and  penetrating  the  principle  of 
pride  is:  how  it  mingles  itself  with,  and  even  pretends  itself  to  be, 
and  takes  the  likeness  of,  the  noblest  feelings  in  the  world;  and  what 
a  constant  struggle  it  needs  even  to  detect,  much  more  to  expel  it* 
It  is  like  oxygen  in  iron — ^the  hottest  fire  will  not  expel  it  altogether; 
and  it  steals  in  with  the  very  air  we  breathe,  turning  all  our  steel 
into  rust.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  urge  on  you  the  consideration  of 
what  I  know  to  be  true — that  it  is  not  by  any  efibrt  of  which  you  can 
possibly  be  vain,  that  you  will  do  great  things.  Things  that  require 
steady  labour  there  are  indeed  for  all  of  us  to  do,  but  they  are  the 
coal-heaving  part  of  our  life,  and  to  be  done  with  a  slow  step  and  a 
bent  back,  patiently,  not  in  a  passion,  not  trying  to  beat  our  brother 
coal-heavers,  but  only  to  carry  as  many  coals  as  we  can  comfortably. 
But  the  great  things,  which  require  genius  to  do,  are  done  easily  if 
you  have  the  genius.  If  you  are  to  do  anything  that  is  really  glorious, 
and  for  which  men  will  for  ever  wonder  at  you,  you  will  do  it  as  a 
duck  quacks — ^because  it  is  your  nature  to  quack — when  it  rains. 

However,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  that  if  you  can  at  all 
afford  time  to  practise  it,  I  think  you  should  certainly  go  into  the 
drawing  and  modelling  classes.  As  for  the  life,  I  don^  know.  I  think 
you  will  have  changed  some  of  your  ideas  about  drawing  before  you 
come  to  it,  and  then  we  can  talk  over  the  matter.  Figure  sculpture 
cannot  now  be  introduced  in  architecture,  because  we  have  no  costume, 
and  our  nakedness  is  ignoble,  so  that  all  our  figure  sculpture  is  neces- 
sarily mere  imitation  Greek  or  imitation  mediaeval.  It  makes  me  as 
sick  as  if  people  were  to  feed  me  with  meat  that  somebody  else  had' 
chewed.  We  can  have  beasts,  and  plants — for  beasts,  thank  God,  still 
keep  their  old  manners,  and  their  old  coats.  How  far  drawing  the 
human  figure  from  the  life  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand 
beasts  I  don't  know;  but  I  rather  think  it  might  be  well,  for  you 
can^t  get  beasts  to  stand  still  to  be  studied,  and  when  you  can  draw 
a  man  you  can  draw  anything. 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  612,  613.] 
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You  say  you  must  work  hard  to  keep  you  from  evil.  Will  not  hard 
play  do  as  well  ?  I  don^t  thfaik  God  has  put  any  passions  in  the  human 
frame  which  may  not  be  subdued  in  a  healthy  manner  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  subdue  them.    I  wish  you  wonld  ask  a  clergyman  about  this. 

I  would  accept  your  promise  with  gratitude,  if  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  safe  for  you  to  make  it.  But  I  believe  there  is  no  means 
of  preserving  irectitude  of  conduct  and  nobleness  of  aim  but  the  Grace 
of  God  obtained  by  dally,  almoBt  hourly,  waiting  upon  Him,  and 
continued  faith  in  His  immediate  presence.  Get  into  this  habit  of 
thought,  and  you  need  make  no  promises.  Come  short  of  this  and 
you  will  break  them,  and  be  more  discouraged  than  if  you  had  made 
none.  The  great  lesson  we  have  to  learn  in  this  world  is  to  give  it  &U 
up.  It  is  not  so  much  resolution  as  renunciation,  not  so  much  coumge 
as  resignation,  that  we  need.  He  that  has  once  yielded  thoroughly  to 
God  will  yield  to  nothing  but  Grod. 

As  to  the  Missal,  it  is  the  first  page,  8,  4  Genesis,  that  I  would 
like.  Mind  you  don^  do  it  but  at  your  leisure.  I  shall  be  deligfated 
to  see  you  in  London.  I  shall  {D.  V.)  be  there  from  about  1st  December, 
and  all  winter.    1  shall  be  out  of  town  in  October  and  November. 

In  order  to  draw  the  page  conveniently  I  should  like  you  to  invent 
a  little  desk  for  it,  to  slope  to  any  angle,  with  little  flat  ivory  teeth 
to  hold  the  pages  open  at  any  place — mere  pegs  cut  the  leaves.  I 
should  like  the  ivory  holders  to  be  broad,  as  at  a,  ft,  c,  d}  so  attached 
as  always  to  fit  without  pressure,  sliding  out  or  in  according  to  the 
thickness  of  book  opened :  then  the  whole  to  be  enclosed  in  a  good 
frame  of  the  best  wood,  and  covered  with  the  finest  plate  glass;  frame 
and  glass  so  lifting  together  as  to  show  the  book  to  the  copyist.  If 
you  can  get  such  a  thing  well  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Librarian,  I  will  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Advocates^  Library  for 
this  Bible. — Ever  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  J.  J.   I^ING  S 

[Chamouni]  September  1st  [1854]. 
My  dear  Laing, — I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  of  your  tolerably 
steady  health,  and  consistent  employment.  At  the  risk  of  hurting 
your  health  a  little,  I  answer  one  or  two  of  the  questions  you  ask 
me.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  hurt  you  a  little  at  once  than  to  allow 
you  to  overwork  yourself. 

^  [RuBkin  drew  «  slight  pen  sketch  of  the  kind  of  desk  suggested.] 
>  pPirst  printed  in  tho  EngHeh  lUuttraied  Magaaim,  vol.  x.,  No.  119,  Aagust 
1893,  pp.  784-785.    Next  as  No.  5  in  ^rf  and  LUertOure,  pp.  20-22.] 
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You  are,  I  see,  still  under  the  impression  that  people  can  become 
great  painters,  or  great  anything  else,  by  application.  If  you  read 
my  books  a  little  more  carefiilly  you  will  see  this  denied  in  every 
oiher  page  nearly.^  A  great  painter,  a  great  man,  is  bom  great — bom 
for  ever.  No  other  person  can  ever  approach  or  liken  himself  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  him.  A  man  is  bom  a  painter  as  a  hippopotamus 
is  bom  a  hippopotamus:  and  you  can  no  more  make  yourself  one 
than  you  can  make  yourself  a  giraffe.  Moreover  a  great  mane's  work 
always  tells  more  in  advancing  him  than  other  people^  so  that  the 
older  other  people  are,  the  farther  iJiey  are  off  from  the  great  men. 
A  little  baby  is  very  like  a  big  baby — ^Infant  Chalon^  like  Infant 
Michael  Angelo.  When  they  are  each  seventy  years  old,  the  difference 
is  injimte*  I  don't  know  what  you  are:  nor  can  you  yourself  know 
till  you  give  up  wishing  to  be  what  you  are  not.  All  work  may  be 
made  to  benefit  you,  if  you  do  it  wisely.  All  work  will  injure  you, 
if  you  strive  to  do  it  egotistically.  Your  wood  drawing  may  be  made 
most  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  just  try  to  bring  out  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Wood,  instead  of  the  virtues  of  J.  J.  Laing. 

The  best  thing  you  can  at  present  think  of  is  making  your  work 
pay — that  is  to  say,  getting  much  effect  with  few  touches.  You  have 
got  into  a  cramped  and  minute  way  of  work,  and  should  study  coaree* 
ness.  The  drawing  of  Lucca  you  made  for  the  Builder  was  uselessly 
fine.  A  lovely  drawing,  but  nobody  could  have  cut  it  at  the  required 
cost.  Have  you  my  pamphlet  on  Pre-'BaphaelUi&mf — In  haste,  yours 
affectionately,  J.  R. 

I  shall  trust  to  you,  then,  not  to  be  in  want  of  money  without 
letting  me  know. 

To  Lady  Trevelyan  • 

Paris,  2ith  September^  '54. 

Dear  Lady  Trevelyan, — I  received  your  letter  two  days  ago  at 
Sens,  and  we  are  all  most  truly  sorry  for  Sir  Walter,  and  for  you. 
Poor  Sir  Walter  has  indeed  had  much  to  suffer — first  in  his  anxiety 
about  your  health,  and  then  when  you  were  getting  better  these  bitter 
sorrows  striking  him  again  and  again,  like  the  Northumberland  rain 
beating  on  his  bare  forehead  as  we  crossed  the  moor.  You  are  both 
of  you  good  people,  and  I  think  that  must  be  the  reason  you  have 
so  much    to    suffer — you  would    have    been  too  happy,  but  for  such 

^  [See,  for  instance,  Vol.  V.  pp.  67-68 ;  Vol.  XII.  p.  344.] 
>  rSee  Vol.  X.  p.  87  n. ;  Vol  XII.  p.  466 ;  and  below,  p.  290.] 
*  [For  Rufikiu's  friendsbip  with  Panlinei  Lady  Trevelyan,  see  the  Introdaetion 
(above).] 
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things  as  these.  Men  nmst  have  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  it  takes 
hard  blows  to  make  them  sorrowful  when  they  are  good. 

I  should  think  you  must  often  have  read  the  verses  for  the  twentieth 
Sunday  after  Trinity  in  the  Christian  Year^  as  you  were  wandering 
among  the  Scotch  UUs.  I  had  some  times  of  painful  feeling  myself 
when  I  came  abroad  first,  and  I  found  that  book  very  useful  to  me. 
I  did  not  understand  it  before.  But  I  have  got  over  my  distress  and 
darkness  now,  thank  God,  and  I  am  very  full  of  plans,  r.nd  promises, 
and  hopes,  and  shall  have  much  to  talk  to  you  about  when  I  see 
you,  though  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  come  north  this 
autumn  now.  I  have  stayed  so  much  longer  than  I  intended  in 
Switzerland,  and  I  have  been  sadly  idle,  and  want  to  do  something* 
Not  exactly  idle  either,  for  I  have  been  learning  a  good  many  things, 
and  have  convinced  myself  of  some  things  which  I  had  long  suspected ; 
for  instance,  that  most  Raphaels  are  not  worth  ten  pounds  apiece — I 
settled  that  matter  only  yesterday  in  the  Louvre;  and  you  may  tell 
Sir  Walter  I  have  great  misgivings  that  the  science  of  geology  is  good 
for  very  little.     It  never  tells  me  anything  I  want  to  know. 

I  think  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  wants  of  this  age — ^people  that 
will  tell  one  what  one  wants  to  know,  as  you  do  about  my  flowers 
(I  have  a  whole  parcel  for  you  dried — to  find  out — from  Source  of 
Arveron  and  the  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Sion  ^),  and  I  am  going  to 
set  myself  up  to  tell  people  anything  in  any  way  that  they  want  to 
know,  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  I  am  rolling  projects  over  and  over 
in  my  head.  I  want  to  give  short  lectures  to  about  SOO  at  once  in 
turn,  of  the  sign  painters,  and  shop  decorators,  and  writing  masters, 
and  upholstei'ers,  and  masons,  and  brickmakers,  and  glass-blowers,  and 
pottery  people,  and  young  artists,  and  young  men  in  general,  and 
school-masters,  and  young  ladies  in  general,  and  school-mistresses;  and 
I  want  to  teach  Illumination  to  the  sign  painters  and  the  younger 
ladies;  and  to  have  prayer  books  all  written  again  (only  the  Liturgy 
altered  first,  as  I  told  you),  and  I  want  to  explode  printing,  and 
gunpowder — the  two  great  curses  of  the  age;'  I  begin  to  think  that 
abominable  art  of  printing  is  the  root  of  all  the  mischief— it  makes 
people  used  to  have  everything  the  same  shape.  And  I  mean  to  lend 
out  Liber  Studiorums  and  Albert  Diirers  to  everybody  who  wants 
them;  and  to  make  copies  of  all  fine  thirteenth-century  manuscripts, 
and  lend  them  out — all  for  nothing,  of  course;  and  to  have  a  room 

*  [''Whore  is  thy  ftyoured  haunV  etc.:  compwe  Vol.  V.  ^  xxziv. ;  and  for 
other  refbrencM  by  Ruskin  to  the  Ghristim  Year,  see  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  566, 
Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  117,  194,  Vol.  XXXm.  p.  440.] 

*  [The  Sion  flowers  are  described  and  named  in  Modem  FakHten^  vol.  iv. 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  413  and  n.)] 

>  Compare  Vol.  XXVII.  t).  264,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  205  and  n.] 
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where  anybody  can  go  in  all  day  and  always  see  nothing  in  it  but 
what  is  good^  with  a  little  printed  explanatory  catalogue  saying  why 
it  is  good;  and  I  want  to  have  a  black  hole,  where  they  shall  see 
nothing  but  what  is  bad,  filled  with  Claudes,  and  Sir  Charles  Barry^s 
architecture,  and  so  on ;  and  I  want  to  have  a  little  Academy  of  my 
own  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  to  get  the  young  artists — 
Pre-Raphaelite  always — to  help  me;  and  I  want  to  have  an  Academy 
exhibition,  an  opposition  shop,  where  all  the  pictures  shall  be  hung 
on  the  line — ^in  nice  little  rooms  decorated  in  a  Giottesque  manner-^ 
and  no  bad  pictures  let  in,  and  none  good  turned  out,  and  very  few 
altogether — ^and  only  a  certain  number  of  people  let  in  each  day,  by 
ticket,  so  as  to  have  no  elbowing.  And  as  all  this  is  merely  by  the 
way,  while  I  go  on  with  my  usual  work  about  Turner,  and  collect 
materials  fbr  a  great  work  I  mean  to  write  on  politics-^founded  on 
the  thirteenth  century-^I  shall  have  plenty  to  do  when  I  get  home. 

We  stayed  in  the  Alpine  air,  thinking  it  healthier  tium  London 
air  just  now; — my  father  and  mothor  wai^d  for  me  at  Geneva,  and  I 
went  to  the  Montanvert  and  into  the  Valais,  for  a  month.  I  have  got 
rather  beaten  again  by  those  big  Alps — ^it  is  very  ungenorous  of  them 
to  take  such  advantage  of  their  size.  But  I  will  take  the  conceit  out 
of  them  yet,  some  day.  Meantime  I  am  enjoying  a  little  of  the 
Louvre.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  effect  of  perfect  art  upon 
one^s  mind,  after  being  a  long  time  among  wild  nature.  I  always  go 
straight  to  Pl&ul  Veronese,  if  I  can — after  leaving  Chamouni ;  this  time 
I  had  very  nearly  cried:  the  great  painting  seemed  so  inexpressibly 
sublime-^more  sublime  even  than  the  mountains — owing  to  the  greater 
comprehensibility  of  the  power.  The  mountains  are  part  of  the  daily, 
but  far  off,  mystery  of  the  universe — ^but  Veronese's  painting  always 
makes  me  feel  as  if  an  archangel  had  come  down  into  the  room,  and 
were  working  before  my  eyes.  I  don^  mean  in  the  pitty  of  the  paint- 
ing, but  in  its  power.  I  would  go  to  Tintoret  if  I  could,  but  there 
are  no  Tintorets  in  the  Louvre  except  one — hung  sixty  feet  from  the 
floor  ^ — and  after  Tintoret  thei-e  is  nothing  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Veronese.  The  Titians  and  Griorgiones  are  all  very  well — ^but  quite 
human,    Veronese  is  ^up^uman. 

I  find  Angelico's  and  Perugino's  rather  thin  and  poor  work — after 
Alps.  Or  perhaps  I  am  getting  every  day  more  fond  of  matter  of  fact, 
and  don^  care  to  make  the  effort  of  the  fancy  they  ask  of  one.  As 
I  said,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  Raphael  is  a  take-in;  I  must 
be  a  little  cautious,  however,  before  I  communicate  the  discovery  to  the 
.public.     I  am  going  to  take  three  more  days  here,  and  then  we  go 

^  [See  Vol.  Xn.  p.  411  and  n.] 
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leisurely  homewards  by  Amiens — ^we  hope  to  be  at  Denmark  Hill  by 
the  2nd  or  Srd  August.  Then  I  must  run  to  Oxford  on  the  14th 
about  Adand^s  museum,  and  stay  two  or  three  days;  but  shall  after 
that,  I  hope,  settle  at  D.  Hill  for  the  winter.  Please  write  to  tell 
me  all  about  the  drawing  you  have  done.  I  shall  want  you  to  help 
me  a  great  deal,  when  I  get  my  plans  organised,  and  with  my  flowers, 
directly.  I  have  got  a  book  by  lindley  on  Botany,^  which  tells  me 
larkspurs  and  buttercups  are  the  same  thing.  I  don^  believe  it,  and 
won^t — and  of  course  it  doesn^t  tell  me  the  name  of  any  of  my  flowers. 
I  have  got  such  a  pretty  blue  one — ^for  mosaic.  I  suppose  ycu  will 
say  it  isn't  blue,  but  red,  or  yellow,  or  any  colour  hid  blue — at  all 
events  it  appears  to  me  Blue,  and  I  mean  to  call  it  a  blue  flower. 
Please  tell  me  how  you  liked  Dunblane  Abbey,  and  Doune — ^if  you 
were  there ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  been  there  often.  Mr.  Hill  *  showed 
me  some  sketches  of  grand  subjects  about  the  Bridge  of  Allan. 

My  father  and  mother  join  in  sincere  regards  to  Sir  Walter  and 
you. — Believe  me  always  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  DAinrE  Gabriel  Rossetti' 

[DsNMABK  Hill.    ?1854.] 

Dear  Rossetti, — I  think  you  are  mistaken  respecting  that  play.  I 
have  read  a  great  deal.  Portions  are  good  descriptively,  and  some 
Potiphar^s  wife  is  good;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  wrong.  But  can  you 
dine  with  us  on  Thursday  at  6?  (and  not  be  too  P.R.B.  as  Stanfield 
is  coming  too!)— but  Fve  no  other  time  for  a  chat. — ^Ever  affection- 
ately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Lowes  Dickinson* 

\(kMiw,  1864.] 

Dear  Dickinson, — ^I  think  it  will  be  best  if  you  help  Rossetti^a 
men  on  with  their  birds,  etc.,  playing  into  his  hands  as  much  as  you 
can,  so  as  to  get  as  much  done  on  the  movable  and  corruptible  models 

»  [See  VoL  XXV.  p.  236  n.] 

*  [See  above^  p.  61.  Ruskiu  met  him  in  Edinburgh  in  18^,  describing  him  as 
''a  landscape  painter,  amiable  and  unobtrusive;  must  be  attended  to."1 

*  [From  Bmkmy  lUmeUi,  and  Pre^BaphaelUUm^  pp.  31-^2.  The  play  in  Jomjok 
and  Us  Brethren,  by  Charles  Jeremiah  Wells,  published  by  him  in  1824  under  tlie 
pseudonym  of  ''H.  L.  Howard";  praised  by  Rossetti  in  his  supplementary  chapter 
to  Gilclurisfs  lAJ^  qf  Blake;  reprinted  in  1876  by  Swinburne  with  a  eulogistic  in- 
troduction.] 

*  [No.  2  (pp.  5-6)  in  Letters  on  Art  and  LUerahtre  by  John  Buekin.  edited  by 
Thomas  J.  Wise,  privately  printed,  1894.  (The  book  is  hereafter  referred  to  as 
Art  and  LUerature.)  Mr.  JLowes  Dickinson,  painter,  assisted  Ruskin  at  the  drawing- 
classes  of  the  Working  Men's  Ck>llege.    '^  I  was  proud  and  happy/'  he  says,  "  to 
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as  may  be.  On  the  Thursdays  I  shall  keep  mostly  to  stones  and 
leaves,  not  disturbing  your  models.  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  thing 
will  go  on  bett^,  if  we  all  keep  to  this  somewhat  humbler  material 
of  study. — Most  truly  yours  and  gratefully,  J.  Rushn. 


To  F.  J.  FijbotvallI 

OeU^  mhy  1864. 

Dear  Fuiinivali^ — I  don'^  want  to  move  in  the  matter  of  the 
chapter'  myself,  having  been  pamphleteering,  etc,  as  much  as  I  care 
to  do  lately,  and  they  say  I  merely  get  up  jobs  for  Smith  and  Elder. 
Print  the  chapter  as  you  think  best,  just  as  it  is — saying,  if  you  like, 
"  by  the  author^s  permission  for  the  Workmen's  College.*'  If  you  lose 
by  it,  I  will  stand  the  loss;  if  you  make  anything,  give  it  to  the 
college  funds. 

I  have  your  two  notes  to  answer.  I  never  said'  that  I  wanted 
people  to  believe  in  matefial  hell;  all  I  said  was  that  eternal  torment 
of  some  sort  or  other  had  been  believed  by  all  great  men,  and  all 
great  nations,  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  by  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Goths;  and  that  I  had  little  patience  witii  the  form  of 
modem  conceit  which  supposes  itself  more  loving  and  compassionate 
than  St  John. — ^Faithfully  yours,  J.  Buskin. 

I  write  to  Smith  and  Elder  to  tell  them  to  send  you  another  second 
volume;  you  had  better  keep  the  new  one,  and  tear  up  the  old  one 
for  the  printer  when  you  get  it  back.  I  also  write  to  ask  Smith  and 
Elder  to  send  you  the  necessary  wood  blocks.    Please  send  a  line  to 

work  with  him  and  under  him  during  the  four  or  five  years  he  held  the  leader- 
ship, so  ahly,  so  courteously,  so  indemtigably.  He  was  himself  a  very  g^reat  artist. 
His  aim  was  not  to  make  fcieat  artists  of  working  men — though^  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  students  did  Mcome  professional 
artists  of  repute — but  that  all  men  should  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  note  and 
observe,  to  perceive,  and  not  merely  to  see,  the  wonder  and  bean^  of  this  myste- 
rious universe  into  which  we  are  lx>m.  To  teach  under  the  mat  master  was  to 
learn,  and  I  hope  never  to  forget  my  indebtedness  for  all  I  learned  from  him  as 
I  stood  by  his  side  as  assistant  and  student  during  those  precious  years  of  his  work 
and  sacrifice  at  the  Working  Men's  Ckiilege"  {The  Working  Men's  Ck^kge^  18S4- 
1904,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies^  pp.  ei-35).] 

»  [No.  12  in  FurrUvall,  pp.  36-39.] 

«  [Chapter  vi.  of  voL  ii.  of  The  ^anes  of  Venice  ("On  the  Nature  of  Gothic"! 
For  particulars  of  its  separate  publication,  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  Ix.,  Ixviii.  Ruskins 
'J^mphleteering "  and  other  publications  at  this  time  had  been  QufUo  and  hie 
wotke  in  Padua,  Lecturee  on  Architecture  and  Painting^  and  Ute  Opening  qf  the 
Crystal  PalaeeJ] 

>  rPresumably,  either  in  conversation  or  at  the  M'orkinff  Men's  College;  but 
see  also  vol.  iii.  of  Stones  qf  Venice,  Vol.  XI.  p.  165,  and  uie  Pre&ce  to  vol.  ilL 
of  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  V.  p.  a] 
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them  saying  where  the  blocks  are  to  be  sent  and  when.    I  want  Mr. 
Borton^s  exact  address — I  can't  read  it  on  his  letter. 

I  think  you  had  better  begin  jfour  diapter  with  ^^  I  shall  endeavoor  ^ 
— missing  tiie  word  therrfore — ^line  IS,  p.  161.  You  must  miss  the 
45th  paragraph,  beginning  the  next  witii  What  then,  p.  184,  line  S 
from  bottom;  and  you  must  miss  from  17th  line  p.  S24  to  the 
beginning  of  CVIth  paragraph.^ — With  best  thanks  for  doing  all  this, 
yours  always. 

To  J.  J.  Laing* 

]>ENMARK  Hill,  1H  Nofjember,  Evening  [?1864]. 

My  dear  Laikg, — After  a  very  fatiguing  day,  I  can  only — ^for  it  is 
.  near  midnight — write  you  this  line  to  say  I  accept  your  promise,  and 
am  about  to  pray  for  you  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  keep  it.  Only 
remember  that  no  human  strength  can  keep  it  except  by  instant 
flight  from  all  temptation — iiutantlt/  turning  the  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  No  reasoning  or  resolution  will  stand.  To  turn  away  the 
eyes  and  thoughts  is  the  only  way. 

If  you  have  not  been  hitherto  enaUed  to  do  this,  you  will  find 
that  in  perfect  chastity,  of  thou^t  and  body,  there  is  indeed  a 
strange  power,  rendering  every  act  of  the  soul  more  healthy  and 
spiritual,  and  giving  a  strength  which  otherwise  is  altogether  unattain- 
able. Spenser  has  set  it  forth  perfectly  under  the  image  of  the  all- 
conquering  Britomart.'  When  I  say  *^no  human  strength  can  keep  it 
except,^  etc.,  I  mean  not  that  even  by  flight  human  strength  can 
conquer  without  perpetual  help.  But  Grod  has  appointed  that  His  help 
shall  be  given  only  to  those  who  <Hum  their  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity^; ^  nay,  it  is  by  this  help  that  those  eyes  are  turned.  I  can 
only  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  your  letter  to  which  this  leads. 
I  never  met  with  but  one  book  in  my  life  that  was  dear  on  the 
subject  of  works  and  faith,  and  that  book  is  the  Bible.  Read  it 
only  on  this  subject.  And  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  works  are  not  the  price  of  salvation,  they  are  assuredly 
the  way  to  it,  and  the  only  way.  I  do  not  mean  the  Way  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  Way,  but  the  way  in  the  sense  of  the 
Strait  Gate.^    For  Christ  the  Door  is  not  strait,  and  Christ  the  Way 

^  [For  the  omissions  actasUy  made  in  the  separate  reprint,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  Ixviii.] 

*  [''Some  Raskin  Letters/'^  in  the  EngUeh  lOuitraied  Magazine,  August  1803, 
pp.  782,  784.] 

'  [Compare  Vol  X.  p.  383.] 

*  rPsalms  crix.  37.] 

'  [The  Bible  references  here  are:  John  xiv.  6;  Matthew  vii.  13;  lAke  xvii.  10; 
Matthew  viL  24 ;  Philippians  iL  13 ;  John  vii.  17.] 
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not  narrow.  But  the  short  of  it  is — Christ  says — ^**When  ye  have 
done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  then  say  we  are  unprofitable  ser- 
vants.*^  He  does  not  say — Do  nothing  that  is  commanded  you,  and 
all  is  right  if  you  say  you  are  unprofitable.  Read  the  S^mon  on 
the  Mount.  It  is  work,  work,  work,  from  beginning  to  end.  And  I 
believe  all  the  divisions  of  Christians  are  caused  by  their  hatred  of 
the  simple  text — ^^  Whoso  heareth  my  words  and  doeth  them.^  The 
Romanists  substitute  paying  and  praying  for  doing ;  the  Scotch,  believ- 
ing for  doing;  the  English,  reverence  for  doing;  and  so  on.  Plain 
taking  up  of  the  hard,  heavy  cross  is  the  last  thing  with  them  all. 
Strive  always  to  do — acknowledge  continually  that  it  is  Christ  which 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  do.  And  you  will  soon  know  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. — Ever  afiectionately  yours, 

J.  RusnN. 

To  COVEKTKY   PaTMOKE^ 

2nd  November  [1854]. 
Deak  Patmobe, — ^I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your  book.  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  had  power  of  this  high  kind.  I  think  it  will — 
At  all  events  it  ought  to — become  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the 
language — and  blessedly  popular,  doing  good  wherever  read. — ^With 
sincere  r^ards  to  Mrs.  Patmore,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

To  J.  J.  Laing' 

Sunday,  November  6th  [1854]. 

My  deab  Laing, — After  sitting  up  to  write  to  you  I  put  the  letter 
very  carefully  in  my  pocket-book  to  post,  in  town,  next  morning — 
and  walked  about  for  two  days  and  a  half  with  it  in  my  pocket,  under 
the  impression  of  having  posted  it.  I  don^t  understand  how  men  of 
much  business  manage,    I  am  always  doing  these  kind  of  things ! 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  pleasantest  and  most  useful  reading  I  know, 
on  nearly  all  religious  questions  whatsoever,  are  Kyle's  Tracts.^  I 
forget  his  Christian  name,  but  you  will  be  sure  to  find  them  at  Edin* 
burgh.  They  are  not  professedly  doctrinal,  but  chiefly  exhortations. 
The  doctrine,  however,  comes  in  incidentcdly,  very  pure  and  clear. 

*  [Memoire  and  Correepondence  qf  Coventry  Patmore,  vol  ii.  p.  278.  The  "book" 
is  The  Betrothai  (1854),  the  first  part  of  The  Angel  in  the  Hoaee.'] 

'  [Fixfit  printed  (with  some  omissions  and  mistakes)  in  the  Westmmster  Qaasette^ 
27th  August  1894.    Next  as  No.  6  in  AH  and  Literature,  pp.  23-24.] 

>  [J.  C.  Ryle  (1816-1900),  afterwards  (1880)  Bishop  of  Liverpool ;  a  voluminous 
writer  of  evangelical  tracts.] 
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I  hope  you  will  soon  get  another  situation,  as  you  have  differed  with 
your  master. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  the  illumination,  if  you  can  do  it,  this  Autumn, 
as  I  shall  have,  I  hope,  a  good  many  people  to  show  it  to. 

I  am  truly  happy  that  you  feel  power  in  yourself  to  do  something. — 
With  best  wishes,  believe  me,  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


To  F.  J.  FuaNivALLi 

November  nth,  1864. 

DxAB  FuBNivALL, — ^I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the  room  left  open  for 
the  men  to  practise  in  during  the  day.  Several  of  them,  and  especially 
the  best  draughtsmen  of  them  all,  have  very  earnestly  pleaded  for  this. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  oi^anization  of  the  house  is  managed,  and  do 
not  like  to  trouble  Maurice  about  it.  Can  you  tell  me,  or  get  it 
done  for  me?  And,  if  it  can  be  done,  despatch  the  two  notes  enclosed, 
merely  filling  up  the  blanks  left  in  them  for  hours.  What  nice  people 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  are — immensely  nice ! — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  George  Richmond 

[November,  1854.] 

Deab  Richmond, — ^The  enclosed  scrap,  expressing  opinion  that  you 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Rome  forthwith,  may  amuse  you  a  little*  Accept 
with  the  wiiter^s  thanks,  mine,  for  the  loan  of  the  beautiful  drawing, 
nor  less  for  kind  long  letter  about  brush  work. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  one  can  only  draw  accurately  with 
the  point.  But  at  the  Louvre,  this  year,^  I  made  up  my  mind  con- 
clusively that  the  Raphaels  were  worth  about  ^10  apiece,  not  more 
— the  Leonardos  were  all  mere  black  and  white  studies — ^not  paintings 
at  all — and  that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  worth 
looking  at  but  Paul  Veronese  and  Titian — no  Tintorets  being  in  the 
Louvre.  Now  I  fancy  Paul  didn^t  deal  much  in  silver  pokUy  what- 
ever he  did  with  silver  colour.  I  think  I  shall  make  my  men^  work 
firmly  with  pen  and  ink,  and  lay  flat  coats  of  grey  over  the  whole,  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  shall  see  how  they  get  on. — ^Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RnsKiN. 

I  made  your  man — I  forget  his  name — take  the  drawing  entirely 
under  his  charge. 

1  [No.  13  in  FumivaO,  pp.  40-41.] 

>  [For  Raskin's  Notes  on  the  Louvre  in  1864,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  471.] 

'  [At  the  Working  Men's  Coll^^] 
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To  Coventry  Patmore* 

Oxford,  l^h  Nov.  [1854]. 

Dear  Patbcore, — I  only  got  your  note  yesterday  afternoon,  owing 
to  my  absence  from  London  for  the  moment.  What  you  tell  and  show 
me  of  the  notices  of  the  Angel  is  only  consistent  with  what  I  have 
long  observed  of  press  criticism.  No  thoroughly  good  thing  can  be 
praised  or  felt  at  once. 

You  need  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  succecs  of 
your  poem.  I  don't  think  you  will  even  need  much  patience.  It  has 
purpose  and  plain  meaning  in  every  line,  it  is  fit  for  its  age — and  for 
all  ages — and  it  will  get  its  place.  Its  only  retarding  element  is  the 
strong  resemblance  to  the  handling  of  Tennyson,  but  this  wOl  not 
tell  against  it  ultimately  any  more  than  Bonifazio^s  resemblance  to 
Titian  ought  to  make  us  cast  Bonifazio  out  of  our  galleries. 

The  circumstances  of  my  own  life  unhappily  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  venture  to  write  a  critique  on  it  for  any  publication,'  but 
whatever  my  private  influence  can  do  shall  be  done. 

Believe  me,  with  regards  to  Mrs.  Patmore,  faithfully  and  respect- 
fully yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To    F.  J.   FURNIVALL* 

[DamcABK  Hill]  Monday  AJUmoan  [Dooembw  Wth,  1864]. 

Dear  Furnivall, — ^I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  old 
engraver,  Mr.  Lupton,  who  has  most  kindly  promised  to  help  me  in 
all  ways  in  my  plan  for  etching  the  Turner  drawings,  and  here  I  find 
your  delightfally  encouraging  letter,  falling  precisely  in  with  some 
plans  I  had  been  thinking  over.  If  my  health  is  spared  I  mean  to 
give  some  lectures  in  May.*    I  did  not  intend  to  make  people  pay  for 

>  [Memoirt  and  Cknreipondence  of  Oowntry  iVrtmons,  vol.  iL  pp.  278-279.  Patmore 
wrote  to  Monckton  M lines  about  the  press  criticisms  thus :  "  If  you  have  teen  the 
minor  literary  journals^  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised  by  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Angel  has,  in  most  cases,  been  received.  The  Literary  Gazette  says  it  is  so 
bad  that  it  would  pass  for  a  joke,  but  for  the  respectable  name  of  the  Publisher 
(J.  Parker  &  Son).  The  Athenaum  goes  out  of  its  way  to  write  a  contemptuous 
squib  in  rhyme.  .  .  .  Unless  ^e  Quarterlies  come  to  mv  rescue,  my  poetical  career 
is  at  an  end  :  for  though  while  men  like  yourself,  Carlyle^  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin 
think  highly  of  what  I  do,  my  confidence  cannot  be  exlutusted,  my  ability  to  print 
books  at  my  own  cost,  and  to  devote  to  verse  time  that  could  be  turned  to 
immediate  advantage,  is"  {Memoirs  and  Oorrespondence^  voL  i.  p.  170).] 

'  [At  a  later  time  (October  1800),  however,  Ruskin  wrote  in  the)  Critic  in  defence 
of  Pbtmore :  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  488.] 


s  mo.  14  in  FumifMll,  pp.  ^^^43.] 

*  [That  is,  at  the  Working  Men's  College.] 
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the  lectures,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  spend  their 
money  as  I  wanted,  cfUr  the  lectures.    But  we  can  talk  over  this. 

I  will  come  to  the  tea,  of  course,  and  with  great  pleasure — only  in 
talking  over  the  tea  arrangements,  if  you  am  arrange  that  I  haven^t 
to  sit  in  a  draught,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  Please  ask  Mr.  Dickinson 
to  come  to  the  room  on  Thursday,  as  I  shall  like  him  to  see  what 
the  men  are  doing,  if  he  would  be  so  good.  I  have  never  thanked 
you  for  those  books.  I  have  got  nearly  through  the  sacrifice  sermons;, 
they  are  quite  noble.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  too  much  is  taken  for 
granted — ^for  instance,  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  for  sacrificing 
Isaac  was  impressed  on  Abraham^s  mind.  But  they  are  full  of  sugges* 
tion,  and  of  tenderness.  I  have  plenty  of  the  pamphlet,  thank  you, 
at  present — ^the  Gothic — don^t  want  any  more. — ^AffiBctionately  yours, 

J.  RnsKiK. 

I  hope  you  did  not  get  cold  with  carrying  those  things  out  for 
on  Saturday. 

To  F.   J.   PUBNIVALL^ 

Deomnber  IfUh,  1864. 

Dear  Fubnivall, — The  cathedrals  were  built  by  companies  of  men 
who  travelled  about,  popularly  known  as  ^^Logeurs  du  Bon  Dieu.^* 
They  had  a  Master  of  Works,  whose  name  might,  or  might  not,  be  of 
celebrity.  He  would  sketch,  plan,  and  give  each  inferior  workman  his 
bit  to  do,  as  he  liked  best  I  will  bring  you  a  book,  which  has 
something  about  it,  on  Wednesday. — Always  yours,  J.  R. 


1855 

rRnskin  was  at  home  at  Denmark  Hill  for  the  greater  part  of  this  year^  at 
work  on  the  third  volume  of  Modem  PaiwUrs.  For  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle^  giving 
a  lively  accotmt  of  his  occupations,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  xliz.] 

To  Thomas  Carlyle* 

Denmabk  Hill,  Cahbbbwbx* 

Monday,  2dr(f  January  [1855]. 

D£AR  Mb.  Carlyle, — I  had  some  thoughts  of  making  a  true  foray 
upon  you  this  evening — having  been  rendered  desperate  by  Woolner^s 
telling    me  that  it  was  three  yeare  since  I  had  seen  you — but  this 

1  [No.  15  in  FwnwmOi,  p.  44.1 

«  [See  VoL  XVH.  p.  280,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  «7.] 

*  [Por  Raskin's  friendship  with  Carlyle^  see  the  Introdactkxi  (ahoTs).] 
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morning  it  looks  so  much  as  if,  could  I  once  get  to  Chelsea,  yon 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  quit  of  me  again  till  a  thaw 
came,  that  I  will  not  venture.  Only  I  warn  you  that  I  really  must 
come  and  see  you  one  of  these  days — ^if  you  won^t  come  and  see  im. 

People  are  continually  accusing  me  of  borrowing  other  men^s  thoughts, 
and  not  confessing  the  obligation.  I  don^t  think  there  is  anjiliing  of 
which  I  am  more  utterly  incapable  than  of  this  meanness;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  always  to  know  how  much  one  is  indebted  to  other  people, 
and  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  explain  to  others  the  degree  in  which 
a  stronger  mind  may  guide  you,  without  your  having  at  least  inten- 
tionally borrowed  this  or  the  other  definite  thought.  The  fad  is,  it 
is  very  possible  for  two  people  to  hit  sometimes  on  the  same  thought, 
and  I  have  over  and  over  again  been  somewhat  vexed  as  well  as  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  what  I  really  had,  and  knew  I  had,  worked  out 
for  myself,  corresponded  very  closely  to  things  that  you  had  said  much 
better.  I  entreat  you  not  to  think  when  (if  you  have  ever  patience  to 
do  so)  you  glance  at  anything  I  write — and  when  you  come,  as  you 
must  sometimes,  on  bits  that  look  like  bits  of  yourself  spoiled — ^to  think 
that  I  have  been  mean  enough  to  borrow  from  you  knowingly,  and 
without  acknowledgment.  How  much  your  general  influence  has  told 
upon  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  always  confess  it,  or  rather  boast  of  it, 
in  conversation  about  you,  and  you  will  see  what— considering  the  way 
malicious  people  catch  at  such  confessions — is  certainly  a  very  frank 
one,  at  the  dose  of  the  lecture  of  which  I  send  you  a  Builder  con- 
taining a  report     I  have  marked  the  passage,  p.  639.^ 

With  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
most  £sdthfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  William  Ward* 

[Denmark  Hiui]  February  6th,  1855. 

My  dear  Ward, — I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you  about  your 
drawing,  which  is  very  good,  though  I  can'^t  give  you  much  for  it,  or 
I  should  unjustifiably  raise  the  hopes  of  the  other  men.  We  must 
finish  a  little  more  before  we  can  command  price.  I  am  only  going 
to  give  you  ten  shillings  for  this.    It  is   worth  that  to  me,  though 

^  [A  report  of  Raskin's  third  lecture  on  '^ Decorative  Colour"  (December  9^ 
1854) :  see  VoL  XII.  p.  507  and  n.,  and  on  the  subject  of  Plaffiarism  fenerallv. 
VoL  V.  p.  427.] 

>  [This  letter,  the  first  from  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Ward,  a  pupil  in  his  drawing-class 
at  the  Working  Men's  College^  who  became  Ruskin's  assistant  and  an  accom- 
plished oopjrist  of  Tomer  (see  the  Introduction,  above),  is  rejvinted  from  Letters 
from  Buskin  to  Wittiam  Ward,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  prwatOy  printed,  1S9S 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  Ward),  vol  I  pp.  3-5.] 
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mare  to  you;  but  as  you  get  on  you  will  put  more  value  on  your 
work,  in  less  time.  I  will  send  you  a  prettier  model;  and  then,  I 
think,  you  will  make  a  very  lovely  drawing. 

Don^t  allow  yourself  to  dwell  on  the  evil,  or  you  will  fall  into 
despair;  and  yon  will  come  across  veins  of  good  some  day.  There 
are  beautiful  people — ^beautiful  in  sense  of  all  goodness — ^in  the  world, 
here  and  there;  the  worst  of  it  is,  most  of  them  are  apt  to  be 
foolish. 

I  am  more  oppressed  and  wonderstruck  by  people^s  abmrdity  than 
anything  else  in  the  world;  and  then,  what  wonderful  power  a  single 
fool  has — ^the  wrong  way! 

But  you  know  all  your  annoyance,  as  well  as  mine,  comes  of  their 
disbelief.  If  you  really  suppose  there  is  a  master  to  the  household, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  be  quiet 
and  comfortable. — ^Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

Always  write  to  me  when  it  does  you  good,  as  it  does  me  good  too. 

To  WiLUAM  Waed* 

Dbnmark  Hiu.^  1865. 

My  dear  Waed, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  both  your  letters, 
and  for  this  last  the  more  in  acknowledging  the  first.  I  should  be 
glad  indeed  if  I  thought  that  so  many  of  the  workmen  were  of  your 
mind  as  to  admit  of  your  using  that  large  **  iioe  would  relieve  ourselves.*" 
At  all  events  I  am  truly  glad  to  know  whom  I  can  count  upon  to 
help  themselves  in  such  a  spirit. 

But,  as  I  said  to  you,  I  do  not  count  upon  such  a  temper  as  an 
available  practical  element.  All  I  hope  for  is  to  be  able  to  show, 
and  to  make  men  understand,  how  they  may  live  more  comfortably — 
get  better  wages — ^and  be  happier  and  wiser  than  they  are  at  present. 
If,  after  that,  they  are  led  on  to  better  things — well !  But  at  present, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  good  fellowship — reciprocal  help — exercise  of 
brains  with  the  hands — and  such  other  matters,  may  be  got  out  of 
(or  into)  thousands  who  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  if  one  were 
to  begin  talking  to  them  of  the  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  All 
these  things  are  His  influences;  but  I  think  we  have  to  advise  and 
preach  them  just  as  simply  as  one  would  advise  children,  who  were 
fighting  in  a  ditch,  to  get  out  of  it,  wash  their  fmccMj  and  be  friends 
— without  endeavouring,  at  that  moment,  to  instil  into  them  any  very 
high  principles  of  religion. 

1  [No.  2  in  Wardy  voL  L  pp.  ^-9.] 
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I  am  very  glad  you  are  thinking  of  the  IVotestant  Conyent  plan.^ 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  carry  it  oat,  and  that  all  over  the  country; 
but  just  because  it  is  so  important  a  scheme,  we  must  not  attempt  it 
till  we  are  sure  of  succeeding.  Let  us  all  work,  but  still  the  main 
word  for  us  all  must  be  patience.  I  hope  to  meet  you,  then,  at 
Norwood  on  Saturday. — ^Truly  yours  always,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  J.  J.  Laing' 

[?1865.] 

My  DEA&  Laing, — I  wanted  to  think  more  over  this  matter,  and  I 
have  not  time.  I  shall  put  the  points  which  need  thought  before  yoa 
as  clearly  as  I  can.  I  could  give  you  the  bare  means  of  support  in 
London,  at  all  events  for  some  time,  and  you  could  be  of  great  use 
to  me,  and  would  have  much  leisure  to  study  what  you  liked.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  your  connecting  yourself  with  me,  and  distinctly 
declaring  yourself  to  have  adopted  my  principles,  might  very  possibly 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  all  your  prospects  in  life.  It  might,  or 
might  not,  but  the  alternative  is  one  on  which  you  ought  to  have  the 
best  advice.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  teill  endeavour,  when  you  obtain 
influence  or  employment,  to  carry  out  my  views;  but  I  believe  that  a 
distinct  adherence  to  me  at  present  might  be  adverse  to  your  ohUAning 
employment.  The  architects  are,  of  course,  all  hostile  to  me.  Scandal 
and  determined,  carefully  studied  calumny  have  for  the  present  destroyed 
what  influence  I  had  over  the  very  senseless  people  who  form  the 
larger  portion  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  it  may  be  long — 
Grod  knows  how  long — ^before  my  good  word  is  good  for  anything 
again. 

Farther,  I  do  not  like  to  take  you  away  from  your  own  country 
and  your  relations.  If  I  did,  your  mother  would  look  upon  me  as  in 
some  sort  responsible  for  your  future  fate,  and  I  cannot  take  this 
responsibility.    I  would  take  it  in  your  case  more  willingly  than  in 

^  r^  At  this  time  (1865)  Mr.  Ruskin  had  an  idea  of  forming  a  commmii^  of 
Art  Workers^  who  were  to  be  employed  by  the  public  in  oop3ring  illuminated  MSS., 
and  Vftrious  other  kinds  of  Art  work.  Nothing  ever  came  of  the  scheme  in  this 
particular  form,  but  the  idea  was  carried  out  by  the  emid<^ment  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  of  people  to  work  for  him  in  copjring  pictures,  making  architectural  draw- 
ings^ engravings,  etc.,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  public  woud  become  interested 
in  the  work,  and  assist  witii  their  natronage.  It  cannot  be  going  too  &r  to  say 
that  the  formation  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Geoige  was  in  reality  a  late  development  of 
the  'Protestant  Convent  Plan'"  (W.  W.).] 

>  [From  the  EnglUh  BhutraUd  Ma^zine,  August  1893,  p.  785.  Ijiing  accepted 
Ruskm's  offer,  and  became  installed  as  one  of  his  assistantSi  hi  which  capacity  he 
is  referred  to  below,  p.  200.]  *   * 
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that  of  any  one  that  I  know,  but  I  am  not  learned  in  the  ways  of 
men,  and  my  pursuits  are  ahready  so  much  too  numerous  and  too 
difficult  for  me  that  I  am  compelled,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  any 
responsibility  or  ground  for  anxiety  in  matters  in  which  I  have  littie 
experience.  If  you  came  to  London  I  would  do  you  what  kindness 
I  could,  but  your  success  would  depend  entirely  on  yotur  own  per- 
severance and  on  opportunities  which  might  never  occur,  and  which 
/  could  not  hunt  up  for  you. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  after  considering  them  carefully,  you 
like  to  run  the  risk,  I  will  give  you  at  the  rate  of  £ —  a  year 
from  the  day  you  set  foot  in  London,  continuing  this  salary  as  long 
as  I  see  you  are  studying  properly  and  conducting  yourself  well;  or 
until  you  are  able  to  find  a  better  position  for  yourself.  I  would  first 
wish  you  to  learn  to  draw — as  far  as  I  could  show  you  how — in  an 
artistical  way,  and  then  your  work  for  me  would  consist  sometimes  in 
copying  missals,  sometimes  in  making  the  most  careful  and  perfect 
drawings  of  the  architecture  of  Northern  France,  where  you  would  be 
much  better  oif  for  your  £ —  a  year  than  in  England. 

If  things  go  as  I  hope,  I  migkt  be  able  to  bring  you  forward  as 
an  architect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  really  powers  of  design ;  and 
gradually  you  would  be  thus  able  to  shake  yourself  free  of  my  help, 
and  obtain  an  honourable  position.  But  this  is  contingent  on  your 
powers  of  invention,  and  on  my  recovering  my  influence.  You  might 
not  be  able  to  do  this,  and  might  remain,  making  drawings  for  me 
at  £ —  a  year,  until  you  were  disgusted.  And  then  remember,  I 
will  not  be  accused  of  having  spoiled  your  prospects  in  life.  I  make 
you  this  ofier,  not  being  at  all  able  to  say  whether  it  would  be  wise 
in  yon  to  accept  it  or  not — it  is  certainly  for  you  to  decide.  But  one 
thing  be  assured  of,  that  though  I  cannot  help  you,  I  will  not  hinder 
you  in  advancement;  that  you  should  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
look  after  any  situation  that  offered,  and  at  any  moment  to  quit 
mine.  And  if-— as  might  possibly  happen — ^your  drawings  came  to  have 
market  value,  you  should  have  a  certain  time  at  your  disposal  for  the 
execution  of  works  of  a  saleable  kind. 

Do  not  answer  this  hastily.  Ask  much  advice  about  it. — ^Faithfrilly 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

Of  course,  the  advantage  of  the  thing  would  be  your  having  leisure, 
power  of  studying  what  you  chose,  occasional  use  of  valuable  books  in 
my  library,  and  the  run  of  the  British  Museum — ^besides  the  estimable 
advantage  of  being  under  positive  orders  always  to  go  to  bed  at  tea 
o^clock.    The  disadvantages  are  very  poor  lodging— little  can  be  had 
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for  £ —  a  year  in  London;  slight  chance  of  getting  on;  danger  of 
getting  associated  in  my  warfare;  chance  of  illness — far  firom  friends — 
in  France.  As  far  as  regards  mej  you  need  not  trouble  your  mind  at 
all.  Your  work  would  be  worth  much  more  to  me  than  what  I  oi!er 
you,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
could  not  help  being  anxious  about  you,  and  worried  if  you  did  not 
get  on.  So  that  I  really  cannot  tell  f^hether  I  should  like  you  to 
come  or  not;  and  if  you  come,  you  need  of  course  feel  under  no 
obligation  to  me;  and  if  you  refuse,  you  need  not  fear  offending  me. 
I  shall  be  in  either  case  precisely  the  same  to  you  that  I  have  been. 
You  understand  that  you  will  have  to  find  board,  lodging,  and  all 
for  this  salary.  I  live  in  my  father^s  and  mother^s  house,  where  I 
cannot  give  rooms  to  any  one. 


To  WiLUAM  Michael  Rossettii 

Denmark  Hill,  13  February,  1866. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^I  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  your  letter,  as 
it  assured  me  of  being  able  to  send  a  satisfactory  reply  to  Mr.  Still- 
man,  and,  which  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  more  importance,  assured 
me  of  the  American  public  being  well  and  fiuthfully  guided  in  matters 
of  art,  so  far  as  they  trust  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Craj/on. 

I  will  not  tha^iJe  you  for  your  letter  in  the  Artist;^  for  I  believe 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  understand  the  real  rank  of  a  critic, 
and  who  do  not  think  that  the  assertion  of  truth  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  personal  favour.  But  I  may  perhaps  express  to  you  the 
pleasure  I  felt  (and  it  is  the  very  rarest  of  all  the  pleasures  I  have) 
in  meeting  with  some  one  who  can  understand,  or  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  understand,  what  I  have  written,  reasomMy.  I  know  plenty 
of  people  who  can  be  tickled  by  fine  words,  or  moved  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment  they  like.  But  of  people  who  can  see  the  four 
sides  of  a  square  at  once,  or  follow  the  steps  of  an  argument  for  ten 

1  [From  Ruthin,  BoueUi,  and  Pre'RaphaeHHw^^  pp.  63-64.  The  letter  refers  to 
the  American  art-paper  The  Craijfon:  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  Graphic  Arte,  and  the 
Literature  devoted  to  them  (New  York:  Still  man  A  Darand^  Proprietors,  1856). 
Its  editor,  W.  J.  Stillman,  had  asked  Ruskin  to  name  some  person  who  could  write  a 
monthly  summary  of  art-matters  in  England.  Ruskin  recommended  W.  M.  Roesetti, 
who  contributed  a  series  of  ''Art  News  from  London,"  vol.  i.  pp.  263,  327>  etc.] 

*  [''There  was  a  short-lived  art-review  in  London  entitled  the  Artiet,  to  which 
I  was  a  contributor ;  and,  finding  there  some  petulant  mis-ctatements  as  to  Ruskin's 
published  opinions  on  some  questions  of  architectural  or  other  art»  I  wrote  to 
correct  them"  (W.  M.  Rossetti's  Some  Beminieeenees,  1906,  voL  i.  p.  180.] 
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minutes,  I  do  not,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  know  half-a-dozen.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Stillman,  and  hope  you  will  soon  hear  from 
him. — Believe  me,  with  many  thanks,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Daitte  Gabbiel  Rosseih^ 

[}  February  1865.] 

I>KAa  RossETn, — Will  you  thank  Mr.  Cayley  exceedingly  for  his 
kind  present?  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  give  him  and  you  the 
pleasure  which  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  you  would  both  feel 
in  my  concurrence  in  your  estimate  of  this  translation.  I  think  Mr. 
Cayley  has  failed  simply  by  endeavouring  the  impossible.  No  poem 
can  be  translated  in  rhyme,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  composition 
a  poet  arranges  his  thoughts  somewhat  with  respect  to  the  rhyme. 
The  translator  cannot  do  this,  and  therefore  must  sacrifice  all  grace 
and  flow  to  his  rhyme,  and  often  truth  also.  You  call  this  a  literal 
translation.  I  open  it  at  random,  and  I  come  upon  the  reading  of 
the  exquisite  Come  i  gruj  etc.*    Now  observe — 

''And  as  the  cranes,  chanting  their  lays,  do  Ay," 

This  ^^do  fly^  is  bad  English — that  is  to  say,  useless  double  wording 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  But  also  Dante  doesnH  say  ^^fly.^  He 
says  "go.'*  The  "fly'"  is  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  and  substitutes 
insipidity  for  simplicity.  But  further — "chanting  their  laysJ"  Lai 
is  not  iif/s.  A  lay  may  be  a  merry  song.  Lai  are  JameakUiona — as 
accurately  as  possible  translated  by  Gary  "dolorous  notes.^  Here  the 
apparent  literalness  of  the  new  translation  is  actuai  infidelity.    Further — 

"In  one  long  line  upon  the  air  ouUpread** 

^^  Outspread  *^  is  for  the  rhyme.  It  is  not  in  Dante,  and  it  is  nonsense. 
A  line  cannot  be  spread.  It  can  only  be  extended  or  continued 
Cary  is  accurate — "Stretched  out  in  long  array,"  only  using  "sky" 
for  "air"  in  the  Une  before. 

And  so  I  could  go  on.  I  write  this  for  you  only,  because  I  think 
your  taste  is  as  yet  unformed  in  verse,  and,  so  that  the  thought  be 
good,  you  have  not  enough  studied  modes  of  expression.    Would  you 

1  [From  Buskin,  BassetH,  and  Pre-KaphaeiUism,  pp.  56-58.  Tlie  ^^ present"  was  a 
copy  of  Daniels  Divine  Oomedy^  translated  in  the  original  ternary  rJwme,  hy  0.  B. 
Cayley,  B.A.,  1851-1855.  Riudcin  ocGasionally  cites  Cayley'i  translation,  though 
more  often  Cory's:  see  General  Index.] 

■  [Inferno,  v.  46  :— 

^*  £  come  i  gru  ran  cantando  lor  lai, 
Facendo  in  aer  di  s^  lunga  riga."] 
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kindly  thank  Mr.  Cayley  simply  &r  me?  if  he  wants  to  know  my 
opinion,  telling  him  as  gently  as  possible.  I  am  particularly  sulky  at 
his  retaining  that  old  blunder  about  Semiramis — iucce  instead  of  sugge 
— making  milk  and  water  of  the  sting  of  the  whole  passage.^ 

Please  give  the  enclosed  to  your  brother.  I  was  utterly  astonished 
the  other  day  by  finding  it  in  my  letter-drawer.  You  see  by  the  date 
how  long  it  has  been  there.  I  have  written  to  your  pupil  ;^  there  is 
some  treason  in  the  letter  about  you;  ask  her  to  show  it  you. 

I  am  afiraid  I  must  put  off  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your 
brother  on  Tuesday,  because  I  want  you  both  to  come  and  dine  with 
us,  and  I  am  in  arrears  of  work  and  it  is  tumbling  on  my  head,  and 
I  can^t  get  two  evenings  this  week.  I  will  write  again  to-night  to 
tell  you  which  day  I  want  you  to  come  if  you  can ;  but  it  will  be 
after  Tuesday. — Ever  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Dakte  Gabriel  Rossetti* 

[DflNMASK  Hill,  ?  March,  1855.] 

Dkaa  Rosssm, — I  expect  Kingsley,  the  Alton  Locke^  to  come  out 
here  on  Monday  in  order  to  be  converted  to  Praeraphaelitism.  I  have 
borrowed  one  of  Inchbold'^s  pictures,*  but  I  can^t  ^ow  him  anything 
with  feeling  in  it.  Could  you  lend  me  that  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge' 
— the  Uack  drawing,  I  mean — ^till  Tuesday;  and,  if  you  have  any 
other  ideas  by  you  that  you  could  spare  for  me  to  talk  over  with 
him,  it  would  be,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  proper  thing  to  send  them 
for  him  to  see — I  mean  by  '^ proper^  it  would  be  wrong  not.  For 
he  ought  to  understand  what  sort  of  work  you  and  all  of  us  are 
about.  I  can  show  him  Miss  SiddaPs,  but  he  may  think  them  morbid. 
Please  don't  be  ridiculous  and  say  youVe  nothing  fit  to  be  seen. 
I  will  bring  what  you  send  back  with  me  on  Tuesday,  and  have  sent 
a  folio  in  case  you  have  not  one  at  hand. 

*  [Ittfemo,  V.  58,  59,  where  the  ordinary  reading  is : — 

''  £11'  e  Semiramis,  di  cui  si  legge, 

Che  snccedette  a  Nino,  e  fu  sua  spoea." 

''  This  is  Semiramis,  who,  as  you  read, 

Roled  after  Ninas,  and  had  been  his  bride"  (Cayley). 

An  old  variant  is,  however:  "Che  sugger  dette  a  Nino,  e  in  sua  8po8a"~"Who 
suckled  Ninus,  and  was  his  wife"— a  reading •  which  the  modem  editors  do  not 
accept  A  letter  from  Cayley  to  W.  M.  Rossetti,  showing  cause  against  this 
reading,  is  printed  in  RagwtH  Paperg,  p.  86.1 

»  rMiss  SiddaL] 

3  fProm  Buskin,  RouetU^  and  Pre-BaphaeiUum,  pp.  96-97.] 

*  rWhich  Ruskin  had  praised  in  Academy  Ncta,  1856:  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  21.] 
^  [A  preparatory  drawing  foft  the  picture  ''Found."] 
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My  best  regards  to  your  brother.  I  have  a  letter  from  America, 
saying  he  was  just  going  to  be  written  to.  I  suppose  he  has  heard 
by  this  time. — ^Eyer  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Elizabeth  Bajweit  Browning 

Denmabjc  HiiiI^  March  4ih,  IB5$. 

Deab  Mrs.  Browning, — I  have  only  not  written  to  you  because 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say,  in  any  manner  of  writing,  all  that  I 
wanted  to  say — but  I  must  now,  though  merely  a  line  to  ask  if  you 
are  still  at  Florence,  and  if  I  may  write  to  you  there  to  tell  you  of 
my  last  visit  to  your  dear  Miss  Mitford,^  and  about  her  last  letters 
to  me.  I  have  very  little  time  for  writing,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
that  the  letter  in  which  I  gave  you  this  account  would  not  be  lost. 
I  am  nervous  about  foreign  letters,  for  I  have  often  been  made  so 
anxious  by  their  missing  me,  or  my  friends,  and  I  fear  that  one  has 
been  lost  which  I  sent  to  Dresden  to  two  American  gentlemen  whom 
your  husband  was  so  good  as  to  make  known  to  me.  I  wrote  asking 
them  to  come  to  Denmark  Hill,  but  have  never  heard  of  them  since, 
and  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  assure  them  that  the  letter  which 
they  sent  me  from  your  husband  was  not  received  with  inattention. 

I  will  only  add  to  this  line  of  bare  inquiry  that  I  have  been 
lately  reading  your  poems  with  an  admiration  which  I  fear  you  might 
be  offended  with  me  if  I  were  to  express  to  the  full  (I  am  not  sure, 
by-the-bye,  if  I  could)  to  yourself,  but  at  least  you  will  permit  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  hallowing  and  purifying  influence  o£  their  every 
line — a  baptism  of  most  tender  thoughts,  which  to  me — whom  many 
untoward  circumstances  of  life  have  had  too  much  power  to  harden  and 
darken  into  deadness  and  bitterness — is  of  unspeakable  preciousness. 

I  trust  that  you  may  be  a  little  pleased  by  some  things  I  shall 
have  to  say  of  you  in  the  book  I  am  about  just  now.*  I  am  going 
to  bind  your  poems  in  a  golden  binding,  and  give  them  to  my  class  of 
working  men — as  the  purest  and  most  exalting  poetry  in  our  language. 

Only,  pray,  in  the  next  edition,  alter  that  first  verse  of  the  **  Drama 

^  [Who  hsd  died  on  Jsnusry  10.  The  letter  in  which  he  described  his  last  visit 
is  not  •▼silsble ;  Mrs.  Browning's  reply  to  it  (November  5, 1B66)  is  printed  st  vol.  ii. 
p.  216  of  the  Letten  qf  Ekxabdh  Barreti  Brovmkng,  See  the  Introdaction,  above, 
p.  xxxJ] 

■  [In  Modem  F^tkUert,  voL  iii.,  there  is  only  a  bare  mention  of  Mrs.  Browning 
(VoL  v.  p.  323) ;  the  reference  is,  therefore,  probahly  to  The  BlmenU  (^  Draidng 
(VoL  XV.  pp.  224,  227X  whioh,  though  not  definitely  taken  in  hand  till  the  winter 
of  1866-1857,  nor  pnUlBlied  till  Jone  1857,  was  in  Rualdn's  mind  at  a  much 
earlier  date.] 
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of  Exile^ — ^Grehenna  aad  when  a^^ — and  I  must  try  to  coax  you  to 
send  some  of  the  long  compounded  Greek  words — which  I,  for  one, 
can^t  understand  so  much  as  a  syllable  of — about  their  Greek  business. 
Please  send  me  the  merest  line  to  say  if  this  reaches  you.  Give  my 
sincerest  regards  to  Mr.  Browning,  and  believe  me  {ifidthfully  and  respect- 
fully yours,  J.  Rushn. 

I  have  just  heard  fix>m  one  of  your  friends  that  you  have  a  bad 
cough.    Please  let  me  know  of  your  health.^ 


To  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn 

nth  March  [?1855]. 

Mt  dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, — ^I  sent  you  a  horrible  scrawl  of  a  letter 
the  other  day;  and  put  off  the  answer  to  your  interesting  questions 
about  people  and  places,  not  because  I  wanted  time  to  think  over  them, 
but  because  I  wanted  to  explain  why  I  must  answer  at  random — or 
nearly  so.  First — ^my  knowledge  of  history  is  limited  to  few  times,  to 
few  places,  and  few  people.  Secondly,  my  knowledge  of  Romance  is 
nearly  as  narrow  in  compass,  and  perhaps  even  more  vague  in  memory ; 
and  thirdly,  I  love  and  hate  so  many  places  so  very  cordially  that  I 
know  not  which  to  choose  to  make  an  example  of.  And  besides  all 
this,  it  is  no  use  beginning  to  think  about  it — for  if  one  once  begins 
weighing  characters,  one  might  spend  one^s  life  in  reflection  and  re- 
investigation before  one  could  be  willing  to  answer.  So  I  shall  answer 
just  at  random,  as  if  you  had  asked  me  across  the  table ;  and  though 
I  have  been  all  this  time  in  writing,  that  is  not  because  I  wanted  to 
think  over  the  questions,  but  because  I  had  this  long  explanation  to 
write  before  venturing  to  answer. 

In  the  Bible,  then,  my  favourite,  on  the  whole,  is  Job — ^Daniel  is  a 
little  too  high  above  me — ^and  John  too  fond  of  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.     I  should  have  liked  excessively  to  have  known 

'  **''  "^  '  ' »  in  the  clefts  of  Gehenna^ 

3  exiled^  my  host ! 
has  exiles  as  hopeless  as  when  a 
Heaven's  empire  was  lost"] 

'  [Mrs.  Browning's  reply  (Florence,  March  17)  to  this  letter  is  printed  in 
▼ol.  it.  pp.  190-192  of  The  Letters  of  BRxabeth  Barrett  Brauming,  edited!^  hy  F.  G. 
Kenyon,  1897.  In  the  coarse  of  it  she  says:  ''The  soul  of  a  cynic,  at  its  third 
stage  of  purification,  might  feel  the  valae  of  'gold'  laid  on  the  oinding  of  a  hook 
hy  the  hand  of  John  Ruskin.  Much  more  I,  who  am  apt  to  get  too  near  that 
ugly  *  sty  of  Epicurus '  sometimes !  Indeed  you  have  gratified  me  deeply.  There 
was  *  once  on  a  time/  as  is  said  in  the  hxry  tales,  a  word  dropped  hy  you  in  one 
of  vonr  hooks,  which  I  picked  up  and  wore  fbr  a  crown."  The  reference  is  to  an 
incidental  reference,  in  the  first  vol.  of  The  Stonee  of  Venice  (1851X  to  the  "spiritoality 
of  £lizaheth  Barrett" :  Vol.  IX.  p.  228.] 
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Habakkuk,  but,  not  having  known  him,  cannot  quite  say  whether  I 
should  haye  liked  him  or  not.  My  chief  antipathy,  putting  monsters 
— Judas  and  Nabal  and  such  like — out  of  the  question,  is  Jacob. 

In  History,  I  am  absolutely  at  a  dead  stand  between  Cromwell  and 
St.  Louis;  but  I  suppose  if  I  had  known  them  both  I  should  have 
drawn  a  little  more  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  never  examined  the  histories 
of  rascals  enough  to  make  a  dioice.  The  first  who  comes  into  my  head 
is  King  John. 

In  Romance.  I  am  again  divided  between  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
and  Don  Quixote.  If  Don  Q.  had  not  been  mad,  I  should  have  liked 
him  best— on  the  whole  I  believe  I  do.  Of  ladies — ^Imogen.  I  had 
liked  to  have  insulted  the  blessed  creature  and  you,  by  saying  where 
she  was.  For  romantic  antipathies  there  are,  of  course,  too  many  well- 
got-up  monsters  to  raider  the  choice  either  easy  or  interesting.  I 
think  Glossin  in  Guy  Manmering  as  disagreeable  a  fellow  as  one  often 
comes  across. 

Lastly  for  places.  I  agree  quite  with  you  respecting  the  old  iron 
and  decayed  bonnet — ^for  the  purely  horrible — ^but  there  is  sublimity 
in  such  a  scene — and  some  picturesqueness.  The  principal  street  of  a 
modem  Grerman  town,  with  a  Court  in  it,  is  far  worse.  My  greatest 
horror  in  Europe  is  the  main  street  in  Carlsruhe. 

If,  for  an  affection,  you  want  a  narrower  answer  than  Chamouni,  I 
am  a  little  puzzled  between  the  top  of  the  Montanvert  and  a  small 
rock  on  the  flank  of  the  Breven.^  I  have  been  happiesi  on  the  Montan- 
vert, but  qfienest  at  this  rock,  where  I  generally  pass  my  evenings 
when  at  Chamouni.  Next  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  even  run- 
ning it  rather  hard,  I  love  the  little  Scaliger  churchyard  at  Verona. 
I  think  I  have  been  more  intensely  happy  for  a  little  while  in  the 
churchyard,  but  not  so  enduringly. 

Now,  please,  tell  me  yours. — With  best  r^ards  to  Mr.  Blackburn, 
ever  yours  affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Francis  Tubnxe  Palgkave* 

Dbnmabk  Hnj.,  March  22  [1866]. 

DsAR  Palgeavb, — I  have  read  your  essay  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction.    As  fieur  as  regards  the  method  and  manner  of  it — you 

^  [No  doubt  the  spot  described  in  Vol  IV.  p.  363 :  see  also  Vol.  V.  p.  xxziii., 
VoL  XXVI.  p.  xlvi.l 

'  [From  FraneU  Turner  Palgrave:  Hie  Joumdle  and  Memorw  oj  hte  Li/e,  hy 
Gwenllian  F.  Palmre,  1899,  pp.  60-61.  The  letter  refers  to  the  ''Essay  on  the 
First  Century  of  Italian  Engraving/'  contributed  by  Palgrave  to  the  ihinl  edition 
(1866)  of  the  English  translation  of  Kugler's  HanAook  of  PBJMtfn^.] 

XXXVI.  N 
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know,  as  well  as  I,  that  it  is  a  most  yaluaUe  contributioti  to  the 
history  of  paintiag.  I  shall  use  it  for  reference  when  I  come  to  the 
subject  of  engraving — (meaning  diortly  to  have  foil  tilt  at  More* 
Antonio  ^) — ^however,  I  have  hem  meaning  so  many  things  and  so  long 
that  I  had  better  say  no  more  of  my  meanings  till  something  is  done. 
I  have  done  something,  however,  this  winter,  as  I  hope  to  show  yoa 
soon  in  certain  drawings  which  I  have  got  done  by  carpenters  and 
painters.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  any  day  next  week,  or  any 
other  week,  in  the  afternoon,  about  one  or  two  o'^clock,  if  you  will 
let  me  know  a  day  or  two  before.  When  I  say  I  have  read  yomr 
essay,  I  mean  so  much  of  it  as  refers  to  people  whom  I  know;  whidi 
is  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
if  I  knew  more  about  it  I  should  find  one  or  two  matters  to  fight  for; 
but  at  present  it  all  seems  to  me  much  <^  my  own  way  of  tUnking^^^ 
and  I  have  not  a  single  cavil  to  make.  You  will  do  immense  good 
by  setting  people  to  think  about  engraving.  Pray  come  and  have  a 
chat  as,  soon  as  yoii  can. — Believe  me  always  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


To  W.   J.   SnLLMAN^ 

Denmabk  Hill^  March  2S,  1855. 

Deab  Ms.  Stillman, — I  have  put  off  answering  your  letter  because 
I  wished  to  do  so  at  some  length.  I  cannot  do  this  after  all  the 
delay,  and  must  just  say  a  few  words.  I  am  very  busy  here  in 
England,  and  cannot  at  present  separate  any  time  from  my  busy  days, 
in  order  to  write  regular  papers  for  lite  Crayon.  And  this  the  lesS) 
because  with  every  desire  to  be  of  the  best  use  I  could  to  the  cause 
of  Art  in  America,  I  should  feel  it  utterly  presumptuous  to  speak  to 
Americans  in  the  way  of  advice — as  Americans — unless  I  had  time 
for  a  most  earnest  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Art  among  them, 
and  into  the  tendencies  of  their  national  mind.  Even  had  I  such  time 
at  my  disposal,  I  doubt  if  I  should  do  well  in  so  employing  it.  I  have 
often  been  both  amused  and  irritated  at  the  way  in  which  even  the 
best-informed  French  and  (rermans  speak  of  our  English  Art,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  equally  feel  my  ignorance  in  what  I  say  of 
theirs.  So  that  except  so  fkr  as  it  bears  upon  my  own  country,  I  do 
not  mean  to  write  about  foreign  Art.    And  as  for  papei*s  on  general 

^  [Ruskin  did  not  "  shortly "  carry  out  his  intention ;  bat  see,  later,  VoL  XXI. 
p.  185 ;  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  44,  373,  447.  J 

*  [From  The  Crayon  (New  York),  of  which  journal  Stillman.  was  proprietor  and 
editor,  No.  18,  May  2,  1885,  voL  i.  p.  28ai 
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subjects,  all  that  I  have  to  say  I  put  into  my  books.  Bat,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  might  be  of  use  by  simf>ly  answering  such  questions  as 
any  of  your  American  readers  might  like  definitely  to  put  to  me,  and 
to  have  definitely  answered  by  me,  as  fkr  as  might  be  in  my  power. 
And  this  I  should  be  most  willing  to  do.  If  any  of  your  readers  wish 
to  know  anything  that  I  can  shortly  tell  them,  and  you  will  put  the 
questions  in  a  clear,  short  way,  I  will  answer,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
according  to  my  ability.  I  often  get  letters  from  private  persons 
which  I  have  thus  to  answer,  and  the  correspondence  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  me  in  the  public  form,  and  might  be  more  useful. 

If  this  plan  seems  at  all  worili  thinking  of,  you  must  think  of  it 
for  me,  and  put  it  before  your  readers  in  the  way  you  think  best, 
always  understanding  that  I  should  not  reply  at  much  length,  and  would 
always  do  so  in  a  very  simple  way — as  I  should  write  a  letter — ^not  as 
i  write  what  I  want  to  say  as  well  as  I  can  say  it,  for  that  is  very 
painfully.  ...  I  have  much  to  thank  America  for — ^heartier  apprecia- 
tion and  a  better  understanding  of  what  I  am  and  mean,  than  I  have 
ever  met  in  England.  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
thought  of  being  of  use  to  an  American;  and,  if  I  can  in  any  way 
oblige  any  of  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  Art,  I  beg  that  you 
will  call  upon  me.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  in  haste,  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKTN. 

To  EuzABETH  Barbett  Browkino 

Saturday,  ^h  AprU  [1855]. 

Dear  Mrs.  Browning, — It  is  not  often  that  I  have  time  to  see 
myself  quietly  to  a  letter  to  any  one  I  care  about.  It  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  nature  that  the  more  leisure  people  have,  the  less  they  know 
how  to  use  it;  and  althouc^h  I  am  my  own  master  from  dawn  to 
sunset  nominally,  I  find  that  time  and  the  hour^  get  the  mastery  of 
me  in  the  end.  However,  whether  I  can  now  write  down  the  half  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  or  not,  does  not  so  much  matter  as  that  I  should 
tell  you  how  thankful  I  was  to  get  your  letter  and  to  know  that  you 
were  not  seriously  ill,  and  to  know  also  that  my  line  had  given  so 
much  pleasure  to  your  husband.*  For  I  know  that  I  shall  to-day  give 
him  more — ^in  the  more  confirmed  assurance  of  the  good  I  have  had 
from  reading  your  books  lately;  I  don''t  say  pleasure — ^for  that  is  the 

^  [MaebM,  act  i.  sc.  3.] 

*  [In  replying  to  Ruskin's  previous  letter  (pp.  191-192),  Mrs.  Browning  spoke 
of  ^'the  pleasure  it  has  given  me — yes,  and  given  my  husband,  which  is  better. 
'When  has  a  letter  given  me  so  much  ideasnre?'  he  exclaimed,  after  reading  it." 
(Letteri  qf  Mrs,  Browning,  vol.  ii.  p.  191;.] 
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least  of  it.  One  may  have  mach  pleasare  in  verses  which  merely 
serve  to  amuse  the  hour.  But  I  have  had  good.  My  work  and  my 
fortunes — such  as  they  have  been — have  made  me  harder  than  I  like 
to  be;  and  every  day  I  find  myself  more  and  more  dried  and  stijOT— -I 
hope  not  in  reaiity — ^worse  than  I  was,  but  very  much  what  a  raisin 
is  to  a  grape  (a  raisin  with  the  bloom  off),  and  your  poems  make  me 
feel  fresh  again;  they  are  just  like  what  I  suppose  the  dew  and  honey 
are,  mixed,  when  the  bees  are  out,  early,  in  tiie  bottoms  of  the  cup- 
shaped  flowers:  and  coming  out  of  one's  daily  work  to  them  is  just 
like  leaving  a  room  full  of  gaslights  and  ugly  people,  and  plunging 
into  the  spray  of  a  hill  cascade  and  lying  down  to  sleep  among  the 
Alpine  roses.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  knew  no  better,  l^t  you  were 
mystical  and  forced.  I  always  admired  you  a  great  deal — still  I 
thought  something  was  sickly  in  the  tone — I  did  not  think  you  were 
really  greai.  But  you  are;  and  I  know  it,  now.  Only  there  are  one 
or  two  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 

Whenever  I  find  anybody  else  who  is  verily  great — and  there  are 
not  many  people  whom  I  put  into  that  circle — ^I  am  always  ready  to 
believe  in  them,  to  almost  any  extent.  I  would  accept  them,  faults  and 
all,  reverently,  thinking  that  their  faults  are  a  part  of  them  and  may 
have  some  secret  connection  with  what  is  best  in  them,  inseparably,  so 
that  in  general  I  should  hold  it  an  impertinence  absolutely  to  pronounce 
that  they  were  faults.  In  art  I  can  say  positively  that  is  true,  and 
tfuU  is  false;  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  praise  or  blame.  But  in 
poetry  the  expression  which  seems  to  me  now  imperfect  or  objection- 
able might  possibly,  if  I  could  only  raise  myself  quite  to  the  writer^s 
level,  be  the  only  right  and  clear  one  to  me;  and,  whether  it  would  be 
so  or  not,  still  ^  is  interesting  as  a  &ct  that  the  good  writer  did  like 
that,  and  feel  iii  it  what  I  cannot  feel. 

A  writer  must  be  very  powerful  to  obtain  entire  carte-blanche  and 
submission  of  this  kind;  but  I  should  almost  give  it  to  you,  except 
only  in  this  respect:  that  assuredly  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
self, not  merely  how  the  poetry  may  be  made  absolutely  as  good  as 
possible,  but  how  also  it  may  be  put  into  a  form  which  shall  do  as 
much  good  as  possible ;  and  if  an  expression,  though  really  a  good  one, 
be  such  as  to  startle  away  a  large  number  of  careless  readers,  who 
otherwise  might  gradually  have  become  careful  ones,  I  think,  unless 
there  be  very  strong  justification  for  it,  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  right  to  cancel  that  expression.  For  instance,  the  ^  nympho- 
leptic^  in  *^The  Lost  Bower.""^    I  don%  myself,  know  what  it  means, 

^  [In  stanza  xlii. : — '^Thoagh  my  soal  were  nympholeptic."] 
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and  I  haven^t  had  time  to  look  in  the  dictionary  for  it;  and  what  is 
still  worse,  I  doni;  expect  to  find  it  when  I  do  look.  I  mean  to  mark 
things  of  this  kind — ^there  are  not  many,  but  all  those  which  I  feel 
painfiil  I  will  mark.  I  do  not  know  if  your  firiends  usually  can  feel 
such  fiftults,  for  I  suppose  you  generally  find  the  world  divide  into 
those  who  can'^t  understand  a  single  syllable  of  you,  and  those  who 
think  you  cannot  do  wrong.  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  join  the 
last  group,  and  fling  my  cap  up  for  you — ^write  as  you  would — ^but  my 
business  is  to  be  a  critic,  and  I  find  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to 
be  in  this  matter  unprofessional.  For  truly,  I  want  these  books  of 
yours  to  be  estimated  as  they  deserve,  and  I  know  that  some  of  these 
phrases  are  heavy  impediments. 

Among  various  works  I  have  in  hand  at  present,  one  is  the  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  art  of  Illumination.^  And  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  made  my  best  workman,  who  has  recovered  thoroughly  tiie  art 
of  laying  on  tiie  gold,  copy  out  the  banning  of  the  Catarina  to 
Camoens,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  my  favourite,*  and  which  I  mean  to 
make  one  of  the  most  glorious  little  burning  books  that  ever  had  leaf 
turned  by  white  finger.  I  intended  to  have  begun  with  a  canto  of 
Dante;  but  afterwards  I  thought  it  would  be  of  better  omen  to  choose 
an  English  poet,  and  finally  I  chose  this.  I  shall  put  one  stanza  in 
each  vellum  page,  with  deep  blue  and  purple  and  golden  embroidery; 
but  I  am  afiniid  (I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  hope)  it  will  not  be  finished 
before  you  come  to  England.  After  that  I  think  I  like  the  "Drama 
of  Exile  ^  best  (all  but  the  first  stanza  of  it).*  I  don't  say  it  is  finer  than 
Milton,  but  I  like  it  better;  it  seems  to  me  far  more  true.  That  is, 
Milton  was  writing  a  poem  to  introduce  as  much  learning  and  pic- 
turesque thought  as  he  could — not  believing  that  his  angels  ever  did 
what  he  says  they  did.  But  you  believe  in  your  angels,  and  are,  I 
am  certain,  much  nearer  the  verity  of  them  than  Milton. 

1  [See  above.  Dp.  176,  186  a/j 

'  rMrs.  Browning's  answer  (Florence,  Jane  2)  to  this  letter  is  printed  in  vol.  ii. 
pp.  196-202  of  The  LeUen  ^  BHMobeth  Barrett  Braummgy  edited  by  F.  6.  Kenyon, 
1897.  In  the  coiuse  of  it  she  nys :  ''  My  husband  is  very  much  pleased,  and 
particularly  pleased  that  you  selected  'Catarina,'  which  is  his  fiivourite  among 
my  poems  for  some  Dersonal  fimciful  reasons  brides  the  rest  ...  I  think  you 
quite  wrong  in  your  oojection  to  'nympholept'  Njrmpholeps^  is  no  more  a  Greek 
word  than  e^epsy,  and  nobody  would  or  could  object  to  ejnlepey  or  apoplexy  as 
a  Greek  wora.  Irs  a  word  for  a  specific  disease  or  mania  among  the  ancients, 
that  mystical  passion  for  an  invisible  nymph  common  to  a  certain  class  of  vision- 
aries. Indeed,  I  am  not  the  first  in  referring  to  it  in  English  literature.  De 
Quineey  has  done  so  in  prose,  fbr  instance,  and  Bjrron  talki  of  'The  nympho- 
lepsy  of  a  ibnd  despair,'  tnough  he  never  was  accused  of  being  overridden  by  his 
Greek."] 

*  [See  abore,  p.  192.] 
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I  find  I  can^t  write  any  more  to-day,  m>  I  niuat  just  send  this,  and 
go  on  when  I  can. 

My  best  regards  to  your  husband. — Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSETN. 

My  father  and  mother  beg  their  compliments.  My  mother  says,  if 
you  would  when  you  write  tell  her  something  about  your  child,  it 
would  greatly  gratify  her. 


To  Dants  Gabbiel  Bossetti^ 

24  April,  1855. 

Deab  Rossetti, — I  am  so  thoroughly  unwell  with  cough  and  feyerish- 
ness  that  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  come  to  sdiool  on  Thursday, 
nor  to  see  you  on  Friday.     I  will  write  again  if  I  am. 

Meantime,  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  thought  it  right  to 
take  me  entirely  into  your  confidence,  and  to  tell  me  whether  you 
have  any  plans  or  widies  respecting  Miss  S[iddal]  which  you  are  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  by  want  of  a  certain  income,  and  if  so  what 
certain  income  would  enable  you  to  carry  them  out. 

In  case  I  should  be  run  over,  or  anything  else  happen  to  me,  I 
have  written  to  my  lawyer  to-day,  so  that  the  plan  we  heive  arranged 
at  present^  cannot  be  disturbed  by  any  such  accident.  It  may  be  as 
well  that  you  should  keep  this  letter  (if  you  can  keep  anything  safe 
in  that  disreputable  litter  of  yours),  in  order  to  identify  yourself  as 
the  Mr.  D.  Gabriel  Rossetti  named  in  my  letter.— Believe  me  always 
respectfully  and  affectionately  yomrs,  John  Ruskix.* 


To  Dajnte  Gabriel  Rossetti* 

Friday. 

Deab  Rossetii, — I  have  been  writing  to  Miss  Siddai  to-day,  chiefly 
to  prevent  her  from  writing  to  me ;  but  there  are  various  details  sugT 
gested  in  the  letter  which  you  and  she  must  consult  over.  I  will  come 
into  town  to  see  you  on  Tuesday  next,  and  you  can  then  tell  me  ^at 

^  [From  Ruikin,  JRo^seUi,  and  Pre-BaphaeMUfm,  pp.  69,  70.] 

*  [The  plan  of  the  purchase  by  Ruskin  of  Roeiseiti's  drawings  up  to  a  &x»d.  sanqi 
per  annum :  see  Vol.  V.  p.  zlii.] 

*  [The  next  letter  in  Rwkin,  Bostetti,  and  Pr^-BaphaeUtiwi  (pp.  70-76)  has 
been  winted  in  Vol.  V.  pp.  xlii.-zly.] 

*  (From  RuMn,  RoueUi,  and  Pre-BaphaeMtism,  pp.  28-^1,  where  the  hitter  is 
ph^ed  among  those  of  1854,  but  more  probably  it  was  later  than  the  one  of 
April  24,  1865.] 
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condosioiifl  70a  have  ocNme  to.  But  don^t  write,  on  this  subject  at  least ; 
or,  if  you  want  to  see  me  before,  just  write  that  you  want  to  see  me, 
and  I  will  come. 

Now  about  youndf  and  my  drawings.  I  am  not  more  sure  of  any- 
thing in  this  world  (and  I  am  very  positive  about  a  great  many  things) 
tiian  that  the  uhno9t  a  man  can  do  is  that  which  he  can  do  without 
effort.  All  beautiful  work — singing,  painting,  dancing,  speaking — ^is  the 
e€uy  result  of  long  and  painful  practice.  Immediaie  effort  always  leads 
to  shrieking,  blotching,  posturing,  mouthing. 

If  you  send  me  a  picture  in  which  you  try  to  do  your  best,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  it  will  be  beneath  your  proper  mark  of  power,  and 
will  disappoint  me.  If  you  make  a  careless  coujde  of  sketches,  with 
bright  and  full  colour  in  them,  you  are  sure  to  do  what  will  please 
me.  If  you  try  to  do  more,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  say  ^^Tliank 
you  for  nothing,^  very  gruffly  and  sulkily. 

I  don^t  say  this  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  delicacy,  to  keep 
you  firom  giving  me  too  much  time.  If  I  really  liked  the  laboured 
sketch  better,  I  would  take  it  at  once.  I  tell  you  the  plain  truth — 
and  I  always  said  the  same  to  Turner — *^If  you  will  do  me  a  drawing 
in  three  days,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you ;  but  if  you  take  thf ee  months 
to  it,  you  may  put  it  behind  the  fire  when  it  is  done.^^  And  I  should 
have  said  precisely  th^  same  thing  to  Tintoret,  or  any  other  very 
great  man. 

I  don^t  mean  to  say  you  oughtn'^t  to  do  the  hard  work.  But  the 
laboured  picture  will  always  be  in  part  an  exercise — not  a  result  You 
oughtn'^t  to  do  many  careless  or  slight  works,  but  you  ought  to  do  ihem 
sometimes ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  whole  cream  of  you  will  be  in  them. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  all  this  is,  however,  that  I  am  very  much  struck 
by  these  two  sketches  of  the  Passover,^  and  that  I  want  you  to  work 
out  the  doorway  one  as  soon  as  possible,  with  as  much  labour  as  yon 
like;  but  no  more  rubbings  out.  And  when  it  is  done,  I  want  you  to 
give  me  the  refusal  of  it — at  the  price  at  which  yon  would  sell  it  to  any 
indifferent  person.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  do  this,  and  if 
you  will  do  it  soon.    But  my  two  sketches  *  are,  please,  to  be  done  first 

*  [The  water-eolour  of  this  subject  (unfinished)  has  been  reprodaced  on  Plate 
XXXlV.  in  Vol.  XXXIIL  (p.  288).  The  two  designs  for  the  subject,  of  whiek 
Sir  Henry  Acland  became  possessed,  are  reproduced  at  p.  68  of  H.  C.  Marillier's 
D.  Q,  Bo89ettL  With  regard  to  the  rubbings  out,  ''I  had  to  carry  the  drawing 
off,"  laid  Ruslrin,  '' finished  or  unfinished.  You  see  Rossetti  has  cut  the  head  of 
Christ  out  and  put  in  a  freeh  one.  He  put  it  in  and  tcraped  it  out  so  many 
times,  that  I  feared  he  would  end  by  scraping  the  whole  thing  dean  away— so  I 
carried  it  off"  (''Personal  Recollections  of  John  Ruskin/'  by  Selwyn  Image,  in 
8t,  Qtorge,  vol.  vi.  p.  299).] 

>  [See  above,  pp.  186-167.] 
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and  Cut.  It  may  perhaps  rather  help  you  than  encumber  you  if  I 
surest  to  you  some,  for  example:^ — 

L  Buonconte  of  Montefeltro  and  Pia  of  Siena  waiting  behind  him, 
fiuonconte  uttering  the  line,  ^^  Giovanna  o  altri,^^  etc.,  with  any  possible 
fiogg^tion  of  line  102-105— in  the  distance. 

ft.  Purgatory,  canto  7,  verse  72  to  78,  combined  with  canto  8, 
verse  8  to  15,  and  S6  to  80;  choosing  whichever  you  think  it  was  of 
the  spirits  that  sang  ^^Te  lucis,^  and  one  other  as  a  type  of  the 
crowd. 

8.  Purgatory,  canto  9,  verses  60-66. 

4.  „  „       9,      „      96-116. 

6.  „  „     a7,      „      97-108. 

6.  ,»  „     28,      „      52-65,    combined    with    68,    69.      I 

merely  name  them  by  way  of  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  should 
like— don't  limit  yourself  to  these  if  you  have  been  thinking  of  any 
other. 

Stay,  I  must  make  out  a  complete  number — suppose  for  seventh 
Piccaida  and  Costanza  in  the  moon. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

X   RUSEIN. 

To  Dante  Gabriel  RossEm^ 

90  AprU  [1855]. 

Deae  RossETn, — I  shall  try  to  get  this  lietter  posted  early  to- 
morrow, to  wish  you  a  happy  month  of  May.  If  you  would  Idndly 
stay  in  in  the  afternoon,  my  assistant,  Mr.  Laing,  will  bring  you  a  note^ 
which  I  shall  tell  him  to  give  into  your  own  hands,  with  our  begin- 
nings in  it.  I  am  much  better,  but  can^t  speak  yet  clearly,  nor  hardly 
think,  and  I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  over  your  letter;  but  my 
feeling  at  the  first  reading  is  that  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  marry, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  Miss  Siddal  complete  protection  and  care,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  peculiar  sadness,  and  want  of  you  hardly  know 
what,  that  there  is  in  both  of  you. 

I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  before  the  end  of  the  week  as  much 

^  [For  No.  1^  see  PuraatariOy  v,  88.  The  ^'possible  suggestion  of  line  102-106" 
would  consist  of  fibres  of  an  angel  and  a  deviL  No.  2  is  Uie  Valley  of  the  Kincs, 
with  the  angels  with  flaming  swords.  No.  3  is  Dante  set  down  bv  Luda  at  Uie 
cate  of  Porgatory.  No.  4  is  the  angel  guarding  the  j^te.  No.  6  is  the  vision  of 
Rachel  and  Leah,  quoted  in  Modem  JPainien,  v^.  iii.  (V oL  V.  pp.  277-278).  No.  6 
is  Matilda  in  the  Garden  of  Eden^  referred  to  in  the  same  place.  For  No.  7$  see 
Paradiso^  iii.  (compare  VoL  XIX.  p.  82).  Of  the  subjectB  sugeested  by  Raskin, 
Rosaetti  made  water-colour  drawinffs  of  Nos.  5  and  6.  For  the  ''Rachel  and  Leah " 
(with  a  figure  of  Dante  in  the  background),  Raskin  paid  thirty  guineas^  and  after- 
wards parted  with  it  to  Miss  Heaton  of  Leeds.  A  reproduction  of  it  is  given  at 
pp.  66-^7  of  H.  a  Marillier's  Danie  Gabriel  BateeUi  (1899).] 

s  [From  BuMn,  BoeeetH,  and  Prt-BaphaeHUnn,  pp.  76-77.J 
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as  will  secure  her  comfort,  with  a  companion,  for  a  week  or  two  at 
Jersey.  Then,  if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  take  you,  and  go 
quietly  away  together  to  Vevay  for  the  summer? — ^Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKm. 

I  write  this  more  hastily  than  I  ought,  because  I  think  you  will 
be  anxious  to  know  what  I  think.  I  will  write  at  length  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after.  DonH  bring  Munro^  yet  I  want  to  see  him,  but 
I  canU  see;  and  to  speak  to  Um,  but  I  can^t  speak. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rosseiti^ 

[Dhnxabk  HoL.    ?A%  1856.] 

Deaii  RossETn, — I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  answer  as  you  bid 
me,  but  I  did  not  know  till  to-day  how  my  week  would  be  cut  out. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  come  this  week,  for  Inchbold  is  going  to  leave 
town  and  I  want  to  see  his  things,*  and  I  cani;  pay  more  than  one 
exploring  visit  in  a  week.  It  is  inconceivable  how  one^s  time  slides 
away,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  down  to  examine  the  choir  of  our 
chapel  with  its  newly-painted  windows  some  day  soon.*  Mr.  Moore 
wanted  you  very  much  to  come  too,  but  I  suppose  you  cannot  leave 
your  work  in  the  daytime? — at  least,  for  so  long. 

I  forgot  to  say  to  you  when  I  saw  you  that,  if  you  think  there 
is  anything  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  Miss  Siddal,  you  have 
only  to  tell  me.  I  mean,  she  might  be  able  and  like,  as  tiie  weather 
comes  finer,  to  come  out  here  sometimes  and  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  feel  the  quiet  fresh  air,  and  look  at  a  missal  or  two,  and 
she  shall  have  the  run  of  the  house;  and,  if  you  think  she  would  like 
an  Albert  Durer  or  a  photograph  for  her  own  room,  merely  tell  me, 
and  I  will  get  them  for  her.  And  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  her, 
because  you  seem  to  me  to  let  her  wear  herself  out  with  fancies,  and 
she  really  ought  to  be  made  to  draw  in  a  dull  way  sometimes  from 
dull  things.  I  have  written  to  her  to  tell  her  how  much  I  like  the 
Witch;'  but  I  don^t  tell  her  what  I  think  about  her  drawing,  until 
you  give  me  leave.  I  shall  try  to  find  you  to-morrow  about  one,  but, 
as  I  see  you  have  scratched  out  Tuesday,  I  daresay  you  may  be  out. 
Never  mind. — ^Always  yours,  J.  R. 


Alexander  Mnnro,  the  sculptor ;  for  whoni|  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  119  n.] 


*  l^ram  RuMn^  Ro99etH,  and  Pre-BaphaeiUittn,  pp.  79-80J 

*  [For  Raskin's  notices  of  his  pictiures  of  1855,  see  VoL  AlV.  m,  21,  22.] 

*  [Camden  Charch,  Peckham  Road^  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore  succeeded 
Canon  Melvill  as  incumbent.  Ruskin  added  a  chancel  to  it,  with  painted  windows 
and  sculptured  pillars.    The  church  was  much  damaged  by  fire  in  1007.] 

*  [Possibly  an  illustration  to  Rossetti's  Sitter  Helen:  see  below,  p.  236.] 
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To  Daitte  Gabriel  Rosseiti^ 

[Maif  1866.] 

Dear  RossErn, — How  yoa  mast  wonder  what  I  am  about!  I  am 
Ik  little  tired  and  shaky — ^have  been  going  to  grass,  and  filing  my 
teeth  for  a  snarl  at  Academy.'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  troublesomisb 
{sLYOutr  To  come  out  next  Saturday,  and  sit  down,  and  make  out  for 
me  as  well  as  you  can  what  certain  colours  are  that  Turner  uses,  and 
how  they  have  been  laid  on.     Come  out  as  early  as  you  can,  and  lunch* 

Meantime,  the  following  is  the  list  of  my  colours: — Emerald-green^ 
cobalt,  smalt,  Prussian  Uue,  indigo,  pink  madder,  carmine,  Venetian 
red,  light  red,  vermilion,  blue  black,  burnt  sienna,  madder  brown,  burnt 
umber,  Roman  ochre,  brown  ochre,  yellow  ochr^,  gamboge,  yellow  lake^ 
cadmium  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  chrome  yellow,  orange  chrome.  Could 
you  kindly  write  those  you  find  useful  besides,  on  another  sheet  of 
paper,  and  tell  bearer  where  to  get  violet  carmine?  The  others  you 
name  he  can  get  at  Winsor  &  Newton^  u  their  half  cakes  fit  my 
box: — ^Yours  affectionately,  J.  Rusxik. 

To  Miss  EuzABETH  Eleanor  Siddal' 

[Dknmabk  Hux.    }May  1866.] 

Dear  Miss  Siddal, — I  merely  write  this  line  to  prevent  your  having 
any  hesitation,  or  feeling  any  discomfort,  in  accepting  the  offer  I  asked 
Rossetti  to  convey  to  you.  It  is  very  possible  you  may  feel  as  if 
it  involved  a  sort  of  pledge  on  your  part  to  do  a  certain  quantity 
of  work,  and  that,  if  you  could  not  do  as  much  as  you  thought  you 
should,  you  might  get  unhappy. 

Now,  I  believe  you  have  imagination  enough  to  pot  yourself  in 
other  people^s  places  (even  /  have  imagination  enough  sometimes  to 
do  this),  and  if  you  will  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  would  like  any  oUier  person  to  do  who  was  in  yours,  I  believe 
you  will  answer  rightly,  and  save  both  me  and  yourself  muck  dis- 
comfort. For  I  think  you  will  then  see  that  the  best  way  of  obligtag 
me  will  be  to  get  well  as  fast  as  possible;  not  drawing  one  stroke 
more  than  you  like. 

1  [From  Bu9kin^  BoiagtH,  and  Pre-Boi^umlUUm,  pp.  77-78.] 

*  rThe  first  aujabsr  of  Academy  Noiu:  see  Vol.  XIV.] 

s  [From  Buskin,  BaueUi,  and  Pre-BaphasUtiMij  pp.  64-67.  ''This  letter  acain 
is  imperfect"  For  Raskin's  anaogemeuts  to  h^  Mias  Siddal^  see  the  Introduc- 
tion ;  above,  p.  xliii.  The  drawing  of  *<The  Holy  GraU/'  here  reproduoed  (Plate  X.)> 
is  among  those  whieh  she  did  for  him.] 
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I  abould  like  you  to  go  to  the  country  ioaixiediately.  The  physici^ku 
whom  you  consult  will  i»obably  give  you  some  suggestions,  but  doctcMrs 
nearly  always  hav«  some  favourite  waAering-plaoe.  He  may,  however, 
icKX>miBend  south  of  France  or  Italy.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet 
the  expense  (which  will  not  be  great)  of  your  journey  to  any  point 
recommended  to  you,  but  I  strongfy  would  oppose  your  thinking  of 
Itafyf  which  would  be  so  fearfully  exciting  to  you  that  I  believe  you 
would  be  thrown  into  a  fever  in  a  week.  South  of  France  might  per- 
haps be  well ;  but,  if  you  ware  my  own  sister,  I  should  plead  hard  for 
a  Uttle  cottage  in  some  sheltered  Welsh  valley.  My  own  belief  is  that 
you  want  calm,  sweet,  but  bracing  air,  rather  than  hot,  relaxing  air. 
Of  this  we  can  talk  alterwards. 

Once  estaUished  with  some  one  to  take  care  of  you  in  a  cottage*^ 
if  possible  near  a  cattle  shed — ^you  must  try  and  make  yourself  as 
simple  a  milkmaid  as  you  can,  and  only  draw  when  you  can^t  help  it. 
One  thing  remember,  that  if  ever  you  try  to  do  anything  particularly 
well,  to  please  me  or  any  one  else,  you  are  sure  to  fail.  Nothing 
is  ever  done  well  but  what  is  done  eerily.  You  must  never  draw  but 
at  an  easel  so  placed  as  that  you  need  not  stoop.  You  ought  to  have 
a  little  one  to  screw  to  your  chair. 

What  you  do  you  are  to  send  me,  whether  you  think  it  bad  or 
good,  nothing  or  something,  except  what  you  like  to  give  Rossetti  or 
to  keep  yourself.  As  for  Rossetti,  I  will  sometimes  give  him  some 
of  mine  if  he  begs  very  hard. 

Work  as  much  as  possible  in  colour.  I  do  not  care  whether  they 
be  separate  drawings  or  illuminations,  but  try  always  to  sketch  with 
colour  rather  than  with  pencil  only — ^I  mean  so  fiu:  as  is  agreeable 
to  you.  The  slightest  blot  of  blue  and  green  is  pleasanter  to  me 
than  a  month's  work  with  chalk  or  ink. 

Be  sure  to  travel  com/brtabb/y  and  not  too  far  at  once.  Of  this, 
however  ... 

To  Miss  EuzABETH  Eleakok  Siddal^ 

[DflNXARK  Hill.    }May  1855.] 

.  .  .  would  not  receive  such  a  present  from  me,  though  you  knew 
that  it  was  as  mijbch  my  duty  to  give  it  as  yours  to  take  it. 

The  world  is  an  odd  world.  People  think  nothing  of  taking  my 
time  from  me  every  day  of  my  life  (which  is  to  me  life,  money,  power, 

1  fFrom  RuMn,  JBoMifli,  and  Prt-Bapha^UHm,  pp.  62-64.  ^'Tfais,"  says  Mr. 
yf.  M.  Roflostti,  ^'muBt  have  been  a  long  letter.  I  only  find  the  second  sheet 
of  it"] 
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all  in  all).  Thqr  take  that,  without  thanks,  for  no  need,  for  the  most 
trivial  purposes,  and  would  have  me  lose  a  whole  day  to  leave  a  card 
with  their  footmen;  and  you,  for  lifers  sake,  will  not  take  that  for 
which  I  have  no  use — ^you  are  too  proud.  You  would  not  be  too 
proud  to  let  a  nurse  or  friend  give  up  some  of  her  time,  if  you  needed 
it,  to  watch  by  you  and  take  care  of  you.  What  is  the  difference 
between  their  giving  time  and  watchfulness  and  my  giving  such  help 
as  I  can? 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  of  my  wish  to  do  this  for  Bossetti^s 
sake.  But,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  be  helped  for  his  sake,  consider 
also  that  the  plain  hard  fad  is  that  I  think  you  have  genius ;  that  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  genius  in  the  world;  and  I  want  to  keep 
what  there  is,  in  it,  heaven  having,  I  suppose,  enough  for  all  its  pur- 
poses. Utterly  irrespective  of  Rossetti^s  feelings  or  my  own,  I  should 
simply  do  what  I  do,  if  I  could,  as  I  should  try  to  save  a  beautiful 
tree  from  being  cut  down,  or  a  bit  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  whose 
strength  was  failing.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  consider  yourself 
as  a  piece  of  wood  or  Gothic  for  a  few  months,  I  should  be  grateful 
to  you.    If  you  will  not,  I  shall  not  be. 

I  don^t  see  what  more  of  objection  there  is.  I  have  tried  to  fancy 
mysdf  in  your  place,  and  I  believe,  though  certainly  sorry  I  could  not 
work,  I  should  not  torment  myself  about  it.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
finally,  that  I  don^t  expect  you  to  be  able  to  work  at  all  for  about 
four  months  yet;  that  by  that  time  I  believe  you  may  have  gained 
strength  enough  to  do  a  little  water-colour  drawing,  and  next  year  to 
begin  the  oil;  and, that  if  I  hear  of  your  being  any  more  restive  I 
shall  be  very  seriously  saddened  and  hurt — and  there  an  end. — ^Believe 
me  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rubkin. 

If  you  would  send  me  a  little  signed  promise — ^^I  will  be  good"^ 
— by  Rossetti,  I  should  be  grateful;  you  can't  possibly  oblige  me  in 
any  other  way  at  present;  you  would  only  vex  me  if  you  sent  me 
the  best  drawing  that  ever  was  seen. 


To  Hekky  Acland,  M.D.^ 

[?1856.] 

My  deab  Aclamd, — I  am  going  to  burden  you  still  with  some 
other  cares  on  the  subject  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  of  which  you  have 
already  had  painful  thoughts  enough. 

1  [A  few  words  of  this  and  the  next  letter  (''She  has  more  .  .  .  fresco.''  "She 
is  the  daughter  .  .  .  isTe  her'')  are  printed  in  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memohr  ^  Aeiand, 
p.  227.] 
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I  have  not  asked  Bossetti  for  permission  to  tell  you  (but  I  am 
sure  I  only  do  both  him  and  you  justice  in  assuming  such  per- 
mission) that  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  his  progress  in  art  has 
been  his  sorrow  at  the  state  of  health  of  the  young  girl,  some  of 
whose  work  I  showed  you.  I  fear  this  sorrow  will  soon  be  sealed — 
and  with  what  effect  upon  him,  I  cannot  tell;  I  see  that  his  attach- 
ment to  her  is  very  deep,  but  how  far  he  is  prepared  for  the  loss  I 
know  not 

She  was  examined  a  fortnight  ago  by  a  leading  London  physi- 
cian (I  know  not  which) — one  side  of  the  lungs  pronounced  seriously 
affected.  She  is  uncomfortable  in  her  family,  who,  though  kind  enough 
in  other  matters,  set  their  faces  steadily  against  sll  her  artistes  feelings 
— ^and  have  in  no  wise  any  sympathy  with  her,  so  that  she  goes  up  to 
her  room  without  fire  in  winter  to  hide  herself  while  she  draws.  The 
physician  strongly  recommended  change  of  scene  and  air.  I  fear  no 
good  can  be  done,  but  at  least  it  would  put  Rossetti^s  mind  at  peace 
if  he  knew  she  was  in  pure  air — and  at  rest. 

She  has  enough  to  enable  her  to  support  herself  in  a  little  cottage 
or  lodging  somewhere  in  the  country — ^and  Rossetti  is  deeply  anxious 
to  get  her  out  of  town  and  out  of  the  element  that  grieves  her,  but 
at  present  he  can  find  no  companion  for  her.  Do  you,  among  any  of 
your  Devonshire  peasantry,  know  a  kind  woman  in  some  pretty  place 
by  the  seashore,  who  could  take  charge  of  her?  I  should  not  think 
she  was  wayward,  or  troublesome ;  I  have  only  seen  her  twice,  but  she 
has  a  perfectly  gentle  expression,  and  I  don^  think  Rossetti  would 
have  given  his  soul  to  her  unless  she  had  been  both  gentle  and  good. 
She  has  more  the  look  of  a  Florentine  fifteenth-century  lady  than 
anything  I  ever  saw  out  of  a  fresco.  .  .  • 


To  Henbt  Acland,  M.D. 

I?  1866.] 

Deak  Acland, — ^I  am  truly  obliged  and  Rossetti  will  be  put  at  rest 
by  your  kindness  in  this  matter.  Miss  Siddal  had  a  fiincy  for  going 
to  Jersey  to  see  the  sea,  and  for  sake  of  sea  voyage,  but  I  thought 
Devonshire  would  be  better,  and  begged  Rossetti  to  make  her  wait  till 
I  could  write  to  you.  She  cannot  go  about  to  see  things  much,  but 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  her  a  lodging  at  Oxford  for  a 
little  while  and  examine  her — and  direct  her  how  to  manage  herself — 
then  sending  her  to  the  place  you  think  fittest.  She  will  be  able,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  pay  the  two  pounds  a  week.  I  answer  in  haste, 
doubting  not  that  when  I  have  shown  your  letter  to  Rossetti  he  will 
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be  able  to  persuade  her  to  give  ap  the  Jersey  jdan-^but  she  xumnot 
move  for  some  days  yet.  I  will  let  you  know  when  to  get  the  rooms 
fcM*  her. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  a  watchmaker.  Rossetti  first  got  her  to  sit 
to  him  for  his  higher  female  faces,  and  thus  found  oat  her  talent  for 
drawing,  taught  her,  and  got  attached  to  her,  and  now  she  is  dying 
unless  tiiie  rest  and  change  of  scene  can  save  her.  She  is  five-and-twenty. 
I  went  in  yesterday  and  hunted  through  all  Rossetti'^s  folios,  but  he 
always  gives  away  or  throws  away  everything  as  it  approaches  com- 
pletion. I  found  one  noble  thing  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  long  after 
the  Ascension — ^in  St.  John^s  house  at  evening — ^he  reading,  and  the 
Madonna  standing  at  the  window  watching  the  sunset ;  but  it  had  got 
all  torn  and  dirtied  and  half  effaced.^  So  that  I  have  determined  for  the 
present  to  send  you  the  one  you  liked  here,  of  the  group  at  the  table 
of  the  Passover,'  and  I  have  taken  instead  of  it  a  coloured  sketch, 
which  was  not  what  you  wanted  at  all,  but  will  be  veiy  useful  to  me. 
I  was  very  glad  to  extricate  it  from  the  mass  of  the  condemned — ^it 
is  a  single  figure  in  a  golden  dress  shsging.'  I  gave  Rossetti  the  five 
pounds  and  took  this  for  it,  as  for  yoa^  so  that  properly  it  %8  yours, 
only  I  send  you  the  other  because  you  will  like  it  better,  and  I  will 
*^  ketch  hold^  of  the  first  thing  that  Rossetti  does  of  the  sort  you 
want,  and  if  you  like  it  better  than  the  Passover  I  will  exchange  with 
you;  but  the  Passover  is  a  fine  thing,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  that 
such  a  drawing  is  seen  at  Oxford.  Only  mind  and  tell  people  that  it 
was  merely  a  vmuU  piece  of  paper  given  to  me,  and  sent  to  you  because 
I  knew  you  would  like  it,  otherwise  they  won'*t  understand  the  half- 
rubbed-out  St.  John.  I  hadn^t  a  iframe  that  would  fit  it  properly; 
the  one  it  was  in  was  all  over  knobs  and  wouldn'^t  carry,  but  you 
can  keep  the  one  it  is  sent  in,  if  it  will  at  all  do  (I  write  before  I 
have  tried). 

What  a  strange,  sensitive  cxeature  you  are  about  talking  to  people ! 
As  if  you  had  said  anything  to  me  about  my  aims,  other  than  what  was 
encouraging  to  me !  It  was  depreciatory  of  Turner  and  landscape^  and 
J.  M.  W.  T.  considers  himself  insulted  by  you,  certainly,  but  not  /. 
I  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  thankful  to  find  that  you  tiiought  I  was 

^  [A  water-eolonr  of  this  Bubjeet  was  finished  by  Rossetti  in  1868,  and  a  reolica 
of  it  in  1859.  The  former  was  owned  by  Lady  Trevelyau ;  tJie  latter  by  Miss 
Heaton  (Nos.  79  and  B6  in  H.  C.  Marillier's  list).  Ruskin  refers  to  the  drawing 
in  Art  qf  England,  §§  6,  31  (Vol.  XXXHl.  pp.  270,  287).] 

'  [A  pencil  design  for  ''The  £ating  of  the  Passover";  reprodnced  oppesite 
p.  68  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  EasseUi,] 

'  [The  "  Girl  playing  a  Lute,"  a  small  water-colour,  afterwards  given  by  Ruskin 
to  Mrs.  Churohill ;  it  is  refMxklaeed  at  p.  42  of  Mr.  Marillier's  book.] 
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good  for  flometiikig,  for  I  had  a  notkni  before  that  you  had  been  talked 
out  of  all  faith  in  me.-^Ever  in  haste,  affectionately  yonrs, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

You  have  not  understood  about  Arundel  Society.  You  will  not 
have  to  subscribe,  for  I  shall  send  you  all  the  publications  as  they 
come  out.  I  have  spare  copies  always.  I  only  meant  to  let  other 
people  see. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal^ 

[}May  1865.] 

Dear  Miss  Siddal, — Forgive  me  for  pressing  you  to  do  anything 
you  do  not  like,  but  I  do  so  only  because  you  do  not  know  my  friends 
and  I  do.  I  hold  it  of  the  very  highest  importance  that  you  should 
let  Dr.  Aclaad  see  you,  beeause  he  will  take  that  thoughtful  and  tender 
care  in  thinking  of  your  case  which  only  a  good  and  very  unusually 
sympathetic  man  is  capable  of.  You  shall  be  quite  independent.  You 
shall  see  no  one.  You  shall  have  your  little  room  all  to  yourself.  Only 
once  put  your  tongue  out  and  let  him  feel  your  pulse.  Mrs.  Adand 
HMty  perhaps  trespass  on  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  for  children^ 
when  I  tell  you  they  never  brought  them  into  my  way,  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  not  into  yours.  In  fact,  I  have  explained  to  Acland  all  about 
it,  and  I  am  so  certain  it  is  the  best  and  happiest  thing  for  you  that 
I  have  taken  upon  me  even  to  tell  him  to  get  your  lodgings  for  you  at 
jPl  a  week  as  you  desire,  until  he  has  ascertained  where  you  should  go 
in  Devonshire.  Please  therefore  pardon  me,  and  get  ready  to  go  to 
Oxford,  for  every  day  lost  is  of  importance.  Could  you  get  one  of 
your  sisters  to  go  with  you  on  Monday?  I  have  told  Dr.  Acland  to 
write  to  you  when  the  rooms  will  be  ready — I  hope  on  Monday.  Please 
do  excuse  my  pressing  you  in  this  way,  and  believe  me  most  respect- 
fully yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

If  one  of  your  sisters  cannot  go,  Rossetti  says  he  will  take  charge 
of  you  to  Oxford. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal* 

[Dbnmabk  Hill.    }May  1855.] 
Dear  Miss  Siddal, — ^You  are  a  very  good  girl  to  say  you  will  break 
off  those  disagreeable  ghostly  connections  of  yours.    I  do  hope  you  will 

^  [From  /ZtuMn,  Bo99eUi,  and  Pre-RaphaeUHttn,  pp.  80,  81.] 

'  [ibiiL,  p.  82.    ''The  opening  sentence  seems  to  r^er  to  some  design  of  a 

spectral  subject  that  Miss  Siddal  was  making:  perhaps  'The  Haunted  Tree/  a 

good  water-colour  now  in  my  possession"  (W.  M.  R.).] 
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be  able  to  go  to  Oxford  on  Saturday.  I  have  asked  Botaetti  to  write 
and  teU  Dr.  Acland  if  you  will.  The  Doctor  will  let  you  see  a  little 
sea,  if  you  tell  him  you  like  it,  and  you  will  see  rocks  too  and  heather, 
and  what  not,  down  in  Devonshire.  But  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  be 
cheerful  when  one  is  ill.  I  could  sit  down  to-day  and  cry  very  heartily. 
Only  keep  your  mmd  easy  about  work,  and  all  will  I  trust  be  well. — 
Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Elbanob  Siddal^ 

[Dbckabx  Hill,  May  1855.] 
My  DEAE  Ida, — I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  Dr.  Adand^s  answer,  or 
at  least  to  hear  the  substance  of  it.  I  should  think  there  was  no 
necemty  for  your  going  south  for  two  months  yet.  My  principal 
theory  about  you  is  that  you  want  to  be  kept  quiet  and  idle,  in  good 
and  pure — ^not  over  warm — air.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep  you  quiet, 
and  yet  to  give  you  means  of  passing  the  time  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure  to  yourself.  You  inventive  people  pay  very  dearly  for  your 
powers — there  is  no  knowing  how  to  manage  you.  One  thing  is  very 
certain,  that  Rossetti  will  never  be  happy  or  truly  powerful  till  he 
gets  over  that  habit  of  his  of  doing  nothing  but  what  ^^  interests  him,^ 
— ^and  you  also  must  try  and  read  the  books  I  am  going  to  send  you, 
which  you  know  are  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  tminteresting 
I  can  find.  I  will  write  more  when  I  send  them. — ^Ever  afiectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Dante  Gabeiel  Rosssin' 

[Dbnxaek  Hill]  11  May,  1855. 

Deae  Rosssm, — The  enclosed  note,  posted,  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  bring 

you  the  £^  by  return  of  post.     But,  unless  it  is  really  a  question 

of  sheriflTs  officers,  I  would  rtUhtr  you  would  make  an  effort  to  finish 

the  picture  and  send  it  here  to  me,  and  let  me  remit  you  the  money 

in  a  business-like  way;  for  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  the  sum  by  me, 

and  cannot  ask  my  father  for  it  in  advance  without  ruining  you  in 

his  mercantile  opinion,  which  I  don't  choose  to  do;  so  my  only  other 

resource  is  to  state  the  facts,  which  I  have  done  in  the  enclosed  note, 

to  my  publisher,  who  will  remit  you  the  sum  instantly.    But  I  do  not 

quite  like  his  knowing  that  I  do  anything  of  this  kind  without  my 

father's  knowledge.    Do  not  put  yourself  to  inconvenience,  but,  if  you 

can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  without  using  the  note,  I  would  rather. 

^  [From  Ruskiny  BosaeUi,  and  Pre-BaphaeiUism,  p.  89.    '^  Ida  "  was  Raskin's  name 
for  Mitt  Siddal,  taken  presumablj  from  Tannyson's  Princess  and  inclnded  in  SuMaL] 
«  [/Wd.,  pp.  83,  84.] 
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Wlien  yoa  send  the  dnwing  down,  tend  a  note  with  it  merely 
saying:  ^^Dear  B. — I  promised  you  the  refusal  of  this,  and  I  mutt 
put  with  it  immediately;  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can  if  you 
would  like  to  have  it.^ 

You  may  be  pretty  sure  I  shall  ^^like  to  have  it^;  but  I  wish  you 
to  put  it  in  this  way,  as  I  shall  state  my  arrangement  with  you  to 
my  father  on  these  terms — ^that  I  am  to  have  the  drawings  I  like 
best.    Besides,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  me  to  have  this  choice. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  tell  me  from  Ozfc^d.  But  I 
can  write  no  more  to-night.  Forgive  my  long  explanations  and  the 
trouble  I  give  you,  and  believe  me  most  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Buskin. 

To  Dante  Gabeisl  Bossetti^ 

[Dbnmark  Hill,  12  May^  1855.] 
Dear  Bossettt, — I  wrote  in  great  haste  and  considerable  puzzle- 
ment, merely  glancing  your  letter  through  yesterday.  By  all  means, 
make  use  of  the  note.  I  did  not  then  see  how  much  you  wanted  the 
money.  I  write  chiefly  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  quiU  favourable 
opinion  from  Adand  of  Miss  Siddal,  only  saying  she.  mugi  be  absolutely 
idle^  but  he  thinks  there  is  no  really  unarrestable  or  even  infixed 
disease  as  yet.    I  am  very  glad  you  saw  and  liked  him. 

I  have  written  to  Allingham.*  I  quite  forgot  to  answer  about  your 
brother's  wish  to  show  the  Turners.  They  shall  always  be  open  to 
him  and  to  his  fidends  when  the  covers  are  off  again;  but  yon  see 
what  a  state  the  house  is  in. 

Now,  have  done  talking  about  efforts  (?),  and  get  up  instead  of 
down.  I  only  wish  it  were  my  S7th  birthday. — Ever  yours  affection- 
ately, J.  B. 

To  Dante  Gab&iel  Bossktti'  \}Maiu  1866.1 

Deaji  BossETn, — I  hope  to  come,  and  work  with  you,  according  to 
your  kind  wish,  sometimes  during  the  summer,  when  our  house  here 
will  be  turned  inside  out  by  French  people.^ 

^  [From  Riukm,  EotseUi,  and  Pre-BaphaelUifnh  p*  86.  ^'This  note  is  a  good 
deal  torn.  The  concluding  sentence  indicates  that  it  was  written  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Rossetti,  saying  that  he  was  then  jost  twenty-eeven  years  of  age^  which 
occurred  on  12th  May  1865 "  (W.  M.  R.).] 

'  [Roesetti  in  a  letter  to  William  AUingham  (May  11)  had  written :  ''Yesterday 
I  took  the  MSS.  to  Ruskin,  who,  on  hearing  tiiat  they  came  from  vou,  said  you  were 
one  to  whom  he  owed  and  would  yet  pay  a  letter  of  thanksi  which  he  was  sorry 
remained  so  long  unwritten ;  and  therewith  spoke  again  with  great  delight  of  your 
poems"  {LeU&rs  qfV,  Q.  BoueUi  to  WiUiam  AUingham,  edited  hy  G.  B.  Hill,  p.  122).] 

'  [From  Buskin,  RoiwUi,  and  Pre-RaphaelUism,  p.  8(5.] 

'  [That  is,  by  a  visit  from  the  Domecq  fieimily.] 

XXXVI.  o 
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I  should  like  to  consult  with  you  and  hear  your  reasons  about  otf- 
painting.  I  don*t  think  that  this  form  of  study  is  quite  necessary,^  and 
it  will  involve  much  trouble  and  expense.  For  one  thing,  I  cannot 
have  any  oil-painting  whatsoever  in  the  room  in  which  my  class  works, 
otherwise  I  could  not  leave  my  books  and  prints  about.  Please  don^t 
go  into  this  further  till  I  see  you.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  so  shaky 
that  I  must  put  off  again  your  promised  visit  on  Wednesday,  my 
cough  being  still  violent,  and  I  may  perhaps  have  to  lay  up  altogether. 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  know — and  I  know  pretty  well — ^no  danger  in  it, 
but  merely  that  which  would  become  dangerous  if  I  were  careless  with 
it. — ^Always  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rushn. 

Best  regards  to  your  brother.  The  cheque  is  all  right.  You  have 
only  to  present  it  and  be  paid  in  cash. 

To  W.   J.   SnLLMAN« 

Dbnmabk  Hnx,  May  14  [1865]. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  have  just  received  No.  18  of  The  Crayonj  and 
hasten  to  assure  you  that  you  are  quite  right  in  your  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  must  have  led  to  the  exhibition  of  a  drawing  of 
mine  at  New  York.'  Not  only  is  it  exhibited  without  my  knowledge — 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  of  my  bitterest  opponents  to 
have  given  me  more  annoyance  in  a  small  way,  than  is  thus  caused  me, 
by  what  I  presume  to  be  the  act  of  some  injudicious  friend.  I  have 
not  the  remotest  idea  what  the  sketch  is;  but  I  know  that  it  can  be 
nothing  but  some  of  my  boy^s  work — literally  thrown  aside  for  waste 
paper;  or  perhaps  given,  just  because  it  was  boy^s  work,  to  some  old 
domestic  This  last  possibility  occurs  to  me,  because  I  remember  that 
some  time  ago,  when  I  was  abroad,  an  American  gentleman  called  at 
my  father^s  house,  and  by  the  regret  he  expressed  at  my  absence,  and 
the  interest  which  he  kindly  showed  in  anything  that  concerned  me, 
so  won  the  heart  of  the  confidential  servant  who  has  care  of  our  Turner 

1  rrbat  is,  at  the  Working  Men  s  College.] 

'  [Editor  of  The  Crayon,  The  letter  is  reprinted  from  No.  23  of  that  journal, 
Jane  6,  vol.  i.  p.  861.] 

*  [lliere  haa  been  correspondence  in  The  Craycn  (p.  283),  ridiculing  a  sketch, 
or,  according  to  one  report,  ^' three  pictures  by  the  great  Ruskin,"  on  vieir  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design.  In  the  next  number  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon 
explained  that  in  1854  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Denmark  Hill,  and  received 
from  a  servant  ^'probably  the  first  preserved  drawing  Ruskin  ever  made."  Sub- 
sequently he  bought  a  sketch  from  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  and  this  latter  was  the  one  exhibited.  The  gentleman  responsible  for 
accepting  it  fbr  exhibition  maintained  that  ''though  slight,  it  would  do  credit  to 
any  artist"  (p.  298).] 
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drawings,  that  she  hunted  through  the  stores  of  the  servants^  hall  for 
some  of  these  scraps  of  my  old  sketches,  and  by  way  of  a  most  costly 
gift,  presented,  it  appears,  her  new  friend  with  three  of  them.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  it  must  be  one  of  those  which  is  now,  I  am 
grieyed  to  hear,  not  the  admiration  of  New  York — but  I  name  the  cir« 
cumstance,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  any  drawing  of  mine 
can  have  g^t  before  the  public  at  ail — and  any  such  drawing  must 
assuredly  be  one  of  the  worst  and  earliest  of  my  efforts — ^and  that  is 
saying  much — ^for  until  I  was  eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  drawing — and  as  I  never  had  any  invention, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  anything  more  contemptible,  in  every 
way,  than  the  sort  of  sketch  I  used  to  make  in  my  boyhood.  Nor  do 
I  at  present  rest  my  hope  of  being  of  service  as  a  critic  on  any  power 
of  painting.  When  I  praise  Turner,  I  do  not  think  I  can  rival  him, 
any  more  than  in  praising  Shidcespeare  I  suppose  myself  capable  of 
writing  another  Lear.  But  I  can  now  draw  steadily,  thoroughly,  and 
rightly,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  as  the  American  public  have  seen  my 
child  work,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  them  if  they  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  examine,  with  some  attention,  the  drawing  which  I  shall  take  care  to 
have  in  the  next  New  York  Exhibition,  if  it  may  there  be  accepted. 

You  sent  me  two  rather  formidable  queries  in  your  last  private 
note  to  me.  On  one — ^**What  are  the  limits  of  detail  ?^^  I  have  some- 
thing like  sixty  pages  of  talk,  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Pahitera^ 
which,  if  I  live,  will  be  out  about  Christmas — ^but  I  may  answer 
hurriedly,  as  you  will  at  once  understand  what  I  mean — that  as  far  as 
you  can  see  detail,  you  should  always  paint  it — if  you  intend  your 
picture  to  be  a  finished  one,  and  to  be  placed  where  its  finished  painting 
can  be  seen.  It  is  of  no  use  to  detail  the  hair  of  figures  on  a  dome 
800  feet  above  the  eye — and  there  are  many  pictorial  thoughts  which 
may  be  expressed  in  ten  minutes,  without  detail  at  alL  But  in  every 
picture  intended  for  finished  work,  and  intended  to  be  seen  near,  the 
limit  of  detail  is — visibility — and  no  other. — ^Always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

To  F.   J.   FUENIVAIX* 

TuifBiuDOB  Wklls,  May  22ndf  1865. 
My  dear  Fdenivall, — I  return  the  plan  as  you  bid  me.     It  is  very 
nicely  and  wisely  put,  and  very  nobly  felt!     I  say  as  I  did  at  first,  I 
am  afraid  of  it. 

^  [See  ch.  ix.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  14^168):  presumably  curtailed  on  revision.] 
>  [No.  18  ia  Fumivaii,  pp.  60-61.] 
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Hardly  a  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  College  began  withoat  some 
new  plan.  I  cannot  worry  myself  with  this  everlasting  ^  What  is  to 
be  done?^  Maurice  must  manage  the  College,  and  I  will  teaeh  there, 
minding  my  own  business.  I  never  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  you 
and  your  radicalism  till  you  sent  me  that  ineffably  yillainous  thing  of 
Victor  Hugo^'s.  Did  you  ever  read  7%^  Hunchback  of  Notre  Darned 
I  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  most  disgusting  book  ever  written  by 
man,  and  on  the  whole  to  have  caused  more  brutality  and  evil  than 
any  other  French  writing  with  which  I  am  aequainted. 

De  Balzac  is  sensual,  but  he  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  touch,  and 
a  philosopher  even  in  his  sensuality.  Eugene  Sue  paints  virtue  as  well 
as  vice.  Dumas  is  absurd  and  useless,  but  interesting.  B^ranger  blas- 
phemous, but  witty.  George  Sand  immoral,  but  elegant.  But  for  pure^ 
dull,  virtueless,  stupid,  deadly  poison,  read  Victor  Hugo. 

I  am  going  to  consult  with  Dickinson  about  drawing  class.  If  you 
could  come  with  Mr.  Hole  to  the  drawing  class  on  Thursday,  I  would 
make  an  appointment  for  chat  about  Leeds. 

Truly  yours,  if  you  will  utterly  and  for  ever  disclaim  Victor  Hugo^ 

J.   RUSKIM. 

7b  J.  J.  Laing*  P1855.1 

I  wish  you  would  keep  yourself  quiet.  You  cannot  help  me  in  any 
other  way  than  by  doing  simply  what  I  have  got  to  do — and  you 
can  only  help  yawredf  by  doing  at  present  as  little  as  possible^  till 
you  are  stronger  in  health. 

As  for  any  effectual  progress  in  architectural  power,  you  need  not 
hope  for  it  until  you  can  draw  properly — ^that  is,  artistically.  There 
are  no  different  kinds  of  drawing  but  two.  Bad  and  Good.  Ai-chi* 
tectural  drawing — so  called — is  merely  Bad  drawing  precisely  done. 
I  value  the  {decision,  but  not  the  Badness.  Perhaps  you  wiU  under- 
stand better  what  I  mean  when  I  say  such  drawing  is  merely  a  mass 
of  lies  neatly  told.  I  knew  you  were  a  good  workman  as  far  as  pre- 
cision went,  and  told  you  so,  if  you  remember,  when  first  I  saw  your 
drawings;  and  I  will  find  you  ovJt  quite  fast  enough.  First  of  all, 
learn  to  draw  and  colour,  and  not  to  fret.  You  must  learn  to  draw 
well  and  fast,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  see  your  way.  Imitations  of 
engravings  are  simply  abortions  and  abominations. 

Your  illuminations  are  all  excellently  done,  except  here  and  there 
a  line  which  must  be  wrong.  I  will  show  you  when  I  get  home. — 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

^  ['^Some  Rutkin  Letters/'  in  the  WutmnHer  Gazette,  August  27,  1894.] 
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To  W.   J.   SnLLMAN* 

TvNBBiDov  Wejajb,  May  31^  185^. 

My  dkab  Sie, — I  answer  your  two  last  questions  as  well  as  I  can. 

What  is  the  origin  and  use  of  fluting  in  columns  P  The  origin,  I 
believe,  was  a  conventional  expression  or  imitation  of  the  roughness  of 
the  bark  of  trees.  But  architects  are  not  agreed  on  this  point.  The 
use  is  to  give  greater  energy  to  the  vertical  character  of  the  pillar  by 
marking  it  with  upright  lines  of  shadow,  which  are  more  beautiful  thw 
those  of  the  triglyph,  because  continually  varied  (by  the  necessary  effects 
of  perspective,  and  light  and  shade)  in  apparent  depth  and  diameter. 
Your  correspondent  will  find  further  observations  on  the  subject  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Shaft'"  in  first  volume  of  Stoiics  of  Venice.* 

Snd.  Whether  is  the  artistes  feeling  or  the  nature  he  represents,  of 
more  importance  in  a  picture? 

Suppose  you  were  looking  thro^  Lord  Rosse^s  telescope^ — which 
would  you  think  of  more  importance  to  your  enjoyment — the  telescope 
or  the  stars  ?  The  artist  is  a  telescope — very  marvellous  in  himself,  as 
an  instrument.  But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  stars  are  the  principal 
part  of  the  aflair.  The  artist,  however,  is,  when  good,  a  telescope  not 
only  of  extraordinary  power,  but  one  which  can  pick  out  the  best  stars 
for  you  to  look  at— display  them  to  you  in  the  most  instructive  order 
— and  give  you  a  mute  but,  somehow  or  other,  intelligible  lecture  on 
them.  We  thus  become  of  considerable  importance,  but  may  always 
be  dwarfed  in  a  moment  by  the  question — Suppose  there  were  no  stars? 
And  the  best  artist  is  he  who  has  the  clearest  lens,  and  so  makes  you 
forget  every  now  and  then  that  you  are  looking  thro^  him. — Believe 
me  always  faithfully  yours,  J.  RusxiM. 

P.S. — You  sent  me  a  question  about  the  fall  of  Raphael.  A  very 
interesting  one,  but  too  serious  to  be  answered  in  thb  sort  of  way.  You 
will  see  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem 
Painters.* 

To  Daitte  Gabeiel  Rossetti  *       j^  ^^^^  p  18551 

Dear  Rossetti, — You  must  have  wondered  at  my  never  speaking 
of  the  poems  in  any  of  my  letters — but  I  was  for  a  long  time  when  I 
first  left  London  too  ill  to  examine  them  properly. 

^  [Editor  of  The  Crayon.  The  letter  ii  reprinted  from  No.  26  of  that  journal, 
June  27,  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  409.1 

*  rChap.  zzvi.  C'WaU  Veil  and  Shalt"):  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  364-368.1 

*  [The  great  telescope  constructed  hj  William  Parsons,  third  £arl  of  Rosse 
(1800-1867x1 

*  [Vol.  V,  pp.  78-82.] 

*  [From  Rutkin,  BaueUi,  and  Pre-BaphaelUwn,  pp.  229-231^  where  the  date 
'^  1869  "  ia  added^  hut  this,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  is  unlikely.     "  The  poema  ^ 
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You  have  had  an  excellent  critic  in  Allingham — as  far  as  I  can 
judge.  I  mean — ^that  I  would  hardly  desire  for  myself,  in  looking 
over  the  poems,  to  do  more  than  mk  all  his  pencil.  But — as  a  reader 
or  taster  for  the  public — I  should  wish  to  find  more  fault  than  he 
has  done,  and  to  plead  with  you  in  all  cases  for  entire  clearness  of 
modern  and  unantiquated  expression. 

As  a  mass,  the  poems  are  too  much  of  the  same  colour.  I  think  A 
considerable  number  of  the  love  poems  should  be  omitted,  as,  virtually, 
they  repeat  each  other  to  a  tiresome  extent.  The  dialogue  with  Death, 
which  is  the  finest  of  all,  should  be  finished  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
English  perfectness ;  so  also  the  war  sonnets  about  Pisa  and  the  wolves ' 
and  so  on — and  if  possible  more  of  this  general  character  should  be 
found,  and  added  to  the  series.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  get 
the  two  despatches  of  ballads  right ;  they  are  both  exquisitely  beautiful. 
You  must  work  on  these  at  your  leisure.  I  think  the  book  will  be 
an  interesting  and  popular  one,  if  you  will  rid  it  from  crudities. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  can  stick  up  for  your  work,  as  well  as 
bum  it.  We  will  say  no  more  about  the  drawing  until  you  see  it  agcdn. 
I  am  beginning  to  have  a  very  strong  notion  that  you  bum  all  your 
best  things  and  keep  the  worst  ones.  Virgil  would  have  done  so,  if  he 
could ;  * — and  numbers  of  great  men  more. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J   R 

Kind  regards  to  your  brother. 

There  was  nothing  noticed  in  the  pamphlet'  that  was  out  of  my 
way.  My  buriness  is  to  know  all  sorts  of  good — small  and  great,  no 
matter  how  small — ^and  to  attack  all  sorts  of  badj  no  matter  how 
great.     I  am  going  to  run  full  butt  at  Raphael  this  next  time.^ 

are  Rossetti's  transktions  firom  the  Italian,  which  Ruskin  presently  enabled  him 
to  publish.  It  appears  from  BouUtCs  LetUr9  to  WilRam  AUingham  (p.  58)  that 
Rossetti  had,  as  early  as  1854,  shown  some  of  the  translations  in  MS.  to  Allingham, 
who  ''liked  them  bo  much"  but  advised  the  omission  of  some  of  them.  In  one 
letter  of  1866  (p.  101)  Rossetti  speaks  of  an  intention  to  show  them  to  Ruskin, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  help  towards  publication ;  and  in  another  of  the  same 
year  (p.  121)  he  mentions  having  given  them,  with  Allingham's  criticism  on  the 
margin^  to  Ruskin.  In  1868  (p.  212)  he  was  itfain  asking  for  Allingham's  annota- 
tions on  a  revised  MS.  A  letter  printed  above  (p.  188)  shows  that  as  early  as  1864 
Ruskin  had  asked  for  sight  of  the  translations.! 

1  [See  Guide  Cavalcauti's  ''A  Dispute  with  Death"  (p.  377,  ed.  1861),  and 
Folgore  da  San  Geminiano's  sonnet  ''To  the  Guelf  Faction"  (p.  90).  The 
"despatches  of  ballads"  are  pieces  in  which  ballads  are  despatdied  oy  the  poets: 
Lapo  Gianni's  "Message  in  charge  for  his  Lady"  ("Ballad  .  .  ,  Hie  thee  to  her/' 
etc.),  p.  427;  and  Guide  Cavalcanti's  "In  Exile  at  Sarzana"  (''Ballad  ...  Go 
thou  for  me,"  etc.),  p.  364.] 

'  ["In  his  last  illness  he  .  .  .  called  for  the  cases  which  held  his  MSS.,  with 
the  intention  of  burning  the  uEneid"  (Sellar's  Virgii,  p.  123).] 

'  [If  the  date  of  tiie  letter  be  1866^  "the  pamphlet"  would  be  the  first 
number  of  Academy  Notes*"] 

'  [That  is,  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem  FaitUere:  see  above,  p.  213.] 
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To  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

DovBR,  June  19M  [1855]. 

Dear  Mrs.  Browning, — I  was  truly  glad  to  have  your  letter 
yesterday,^  being  a  little  anxious  lest  you  should  have  been  made  ill 
by  this  bitter  spring,  and  when  I  got  it  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  were  coining  north.  I  am  afraid  for  you.  You  say,  I 
cannot  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  leave  Florence.  But  the  only 
thing  I  can^t  understand  is,  why  you  should  come  here,  in  such  a 
year  as  this  at  all  events,  and  no  dear  Miss  Mitford  to  see.  I  should 
like  to  see  you,  myself,  truly,  but  if  I  had  any  influence  with  you, 
I  should  say  nevertheless:  go  and  look  at  the  exhibition — wave  your 
handkerchief  to  the  Emperor — give  a  kind  thought  and  hope  to  the 
Empress — ^and  away  with  you  back  to  the  Val  d^Amo. 

However,  this  is  a  sh'ange  welcome,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  wonder  if  the  wind  whistles  down  the  Avenue  des  C.  E.  as  it  does 
round  this  Dover  Harbour,  stretching  all  the  pendants  out  on  a 
perfect  rack  of  undulations.  But  if  you  are  foolishly  kind  enough 
to,  come — and  you  will  make  us  very  happy,  if  you  keep  well.  I 
merely  send  you  this  line  to  say  we  are  going  home  to  Denmark 
Hill  to-morrow,  and  to  beg  you  to  let  me  know  where  you  are  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  in  town.  I  suppose  I  am  more  frightened  for 
you  than  is  reasonable,  having  suffered  much  myself  this  spring,  from 
the  bitter  cold  of  it.  It  quite  beat  me  at  last,  and  I  was  forced  to 
leave  London  and  come  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  a  very  shaky 
state  indeed.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  all  your  designs  upon  the 
English  language,  I  might  perhaps  most  graphically  describe  it  as 

Tesseric^  pentic,  hectic,  heptic,* 
Phcenico-daemonic,  and  dyspeptic, 
Hipped-iC|  Pipped-ic,  East-wind-nipped-ic, 
Stiffened  like  styptic,  doubled  in  diptych, 
Possi-kephaly-chersecliptic. 

That  last  line,  by-the-bye,  is  really  a  triumph  of  expression — at 
least  it  will  be,  when  it  is  ^'distributed  to  the  multitude.^*    Apropos 

*  Anglice — all  at  sizes  and  sevens. 

'  [The  letter  (of  Jane  2)  is  printed  in  the  L^9r$  <^  EHxabHh  Barrett  Browmng, 
vol.  iLpp.  198-202.J 

'  fliie  reference  is  to  the  following  passage  in  Mrs.  Browning's  letter  of  Jane  2 : 
''The  longer  I  live  in  this  writing  and  rcMiding  world,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  the  mass  of  readers  never  receive  a  poet  (yoa,  who  are  a  poet  yourself,  must 
rarely  ohsarre  that)  withoat  intermediation.  The  few  understand,  appreciate,  and 
distribute  to  the  multitade  below."] 
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of  that  same  distribution,  it  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  if  you 
over  bake  your  verses  in  the  poetic  fire,  who  is  to  chop  them  up? 

We  will  have  it  out,  when  we  meet.  I  was  truly  obliged  to  you 
for  introducing  Mr.  Tilten  and  Mr.  Jarves.^  I  liked  them  both 
exceedingly.  I  havenH  been  able  yet  to  look  at  Mr.  Jarves'^s  book 
with  any  care,  but  it  seems  well  felt.  I  hope  the  Americans  will  soon 
create  a  school  of  art  for  themselves. 

Accept  all  our  sincerest  regards  both  for  yourself  and  Mr.  Browning. 
I  am  so  glad  I  like  the  same  poem  that  he  does. 

Good-bye  and  Good-speed. — Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

My  mother's  especial  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  bit  about 
your  boy. 

To  Mrs.  AcLAND* 

TVnDAY^  lOih  July,  1855. 

Dear  Mrs.  Acland, — I  write  to  you,  by  Henry's  bidding,  touching 
a  partly  planned  expedition  in  search  of  foam,  very  typical  of  wiser 
menu's  pursuits  in  general. 

I  find  for  this  year  that  I  must  give  it  up.  The  arrangement  of 
materials  which  I  have  been  collecting  for  t^  years  brings  with  it 
perpetual  memories  of  things  which  were  left  to  be  done  at  the  last — 
i^.,  just  now--^and  the  quantity  of  mortar  which  I  want,  to  put  all 
together,'  is  so  great  that  I  must  needs  go  to  gather  stubble,  for 
myself — ^nobody  being  able  to  help  me,  and  time  a  hard  taskmaster. 
But,  Grod  permitting,  I  mean  to  have  a  book  out  at  the  New  Year 
which  will  settle  a  good  many  things  about  art  that  will  be  better 
settled.  Meantime,  every  morning  that  I  wake,  I  find  more  things  in 
my  head,  to  be  fitted  into  it,  here  and  there,  than  the  day  serves  me 
to  put  down;  and  it  is  so  excessively  difficult  to  keep  a  good  grasp 
on  the  whole  thing  that  I  dare  not  distract  myself  in  any  way  till  it 
is  done.     If  I  should  have  to  go  to  bed   it  does  not  matter,  for  a 

1  [James  Jackson  Jarves,  of  Boston,  aathor  of  Art  HuU$  (1865)  and  other  books 
of  art  and  travel,  and  the  owner  of  a  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  him  during 
a  residence  of  many  years  in  Italy.  ''Our  American  friend  Mr.  Jarves,"  Mrs. 
Browning  had  written  to  Ruskin  (June  2,  1856),  ''wrote  to  us  full  of  gratitude 
and  gratification  on  account  of  your  kindness  to  him,  for  which  we  also  should 
thank  you."  It  was  Mr.  Jarves  who  presently  introduced  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
to  Buskin.] 

*  [Some  sentences  of  this  letter  ("These  geniuses  .  .  .  any  good")  are  printed 
in  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memoir  of  Acland,  pp.  228-229.] 

'  [In  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Modem  Puintor9,  which  came  out  in 
January  and  April  1866.] 
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little  retting  illness  only  delajrs,  does  not  confuse  me.  But  if  I  were 
to  go  with  Henry  and  liddell  anywhere,  I  should  fall  into  all  kinds 
ol  new  trains  of  thought — not  manageable  together  with  this.  I  donH 
iktnk  I  shall  need  rest  of  any  kind,  for  when  I  say  I  '^ha^e  not 
time^  for  a  thing  I  don't  mean,  as  Henry  does,  that  I  have  worked 
since  five  in  the  morning  and  that  it  is  now  twelve  at  night.  But  I 
mean  that  I  have  worked  for  four  hours  and  that  it  is  my  time  for 
gouig  to  see  how  the  grass  grows,  and  what  the  ants  are  about,  and 
that  I  haven^t  time  for  anything  but  that.  But  next  year — ^if  all 
should  be  well,  I  will  make  a  promise  to  meet  Henry  in  any  part  of 
Switzerland,  at  any  time  he  likes. 

I  don^t  know  exactly  how  that  wilful  Ida^  has  behaved  to  you. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  she  is  not  ungrateful  but  sick,  and  sickly 
headstrong — ^much  better,  however,  for  what  Henry  has  done  for  her. 
But  I  find  trying  to  be  of  any  use  to  people  is  the  roost  wearying 
thing  possible.  The  true  secret  of  happiness  would  be  to  bolt  one^s 
gates,  lie  on  the  grass  all  day,  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much  dinner, 
and  buy  as  many  Turners  as  one  could  afford,  lliese  geniuses  are 
all  alike,  little  and  big.  I  have  known  five  of  them — ^Turner,  Watts, 
Millais,  Rossetti,  and  this  girl — and  I  don't  know  which  was,  or  which 
is,  wrong-headedest.  I  am  with  them  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
the  shoe,'  only  that  I  don'^t  want  to  send  them  to  bed,  and  canH 
whip  them — or  else  that  is  what  they  all  want.  Poor  Turner  went 
to  bed  before  I  expected,  and  ^^  broth  without  bread  ^  the  rest  are  quite 
as  likely  to  get,  as  with  it,  if  that  would  do  them  any  good.  My 
&ther  and  mother  are  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  would  desire  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  you.  All  anecdotes  about  Tiny,  or  Angie,  or 
Harry  are  very  acceptable  tp  my  mother,  should  you  have  time  to 
set  them  down;  and  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  me.  My  kind  love 
to  them  all. — Always  truly  yours,  J.  Rusxiv. 

To  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennbti' 

DnriuRK  Hill,  July  Uth,  1865. 
Dear  Mb.  Bennett, — Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  poems.    I 
like  all  the  war  songs  very  much,  but  am  truly  sorry  to  see  you  taking 
up  that  Dickensian  cry  against  Capital  Punishment.^    You,  with  all 

^  [Ruskin's  name  tor  Miss  Biddal :  see  above,  p.  206  n.] 

'  rCompare  below^  p.  803.] 

'  [No.  27  in  Art  and  Literature^  pp.  71-73.  The  book  referred  to  is  Poerne^  by 
W.  C.  Bennett;  London,  1850.] 

^  [See  <'The  Execution  and  how  it  Edified  the  Beholders";  pp.  17-22  of  Dr. 
Bennett^s  Poeme,    And  on  '^the  Dickensian  cry/'  see  Vol.  XXVIl.  p.  667.] 
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otbers  on  that  side,  seem  to  think  that  a  man  is  hanged  by  way  of  an 
example.  A  man  is  hanged  because  it  is  written  (wholly  irrespective  of 
the  Mosaic  Law)  that  ^*  whoso,  etc.,^  Genesis  ix.  6;  and  you  might  as 
reverently  try,  and  as  mercifulhf^  to  take  the  rainbow  out  of  heaven,  as 
to  overthrow  or  disobey  that  ordinance. 

A  man  is  hanged  publicly,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  &ct 
of  his  being  hanged  should  be  incontrovertibly  known — ^not  for  a  lesson 
to  the  mob.^  Those  who  go  to  see  it  will  not  be  mended  by  it;  but 
the  assurance  (and  /  would  make  it  an  assurance  that  should  include 
every  kind  of  murderer — ^mad,  drunk,  or  what  not— except  of  course 
accidental  murderers)  that  every  one  who  kills  will  be  killed,  has  a 
most  wholesome  restraining  influence  on  thousands  of  villains  in  a  pro- 
gressive state. 

I  need  not  say  a  word  after  Wordsworth*  as  to  the  other,  and 
more  far-extending,  phases  of  the  question.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
protesting,  whenever  I  come  across  it,  agauist  the  fallacy  of  thinking 
that  people  are  hanged  by  way  of  a  salubrious  show. — Believe  me, 
always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


To  F.   J.   FURNIVALL* 

DovsB,  July  17th,  1866. 

My  d£ar  FuamvALL, — I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Munro*  with 
French,  and  he  can  then  tell  me  what  he  thinks  can  be  done  with 
this  ugly  head  of  mine,  which  I  often  look  at  very  carefully,  asking 
myself  what  I  should  think  of  it  if  it  were  on  anybody  else^s  shoulders, 
with  much  discomfiture  and  humiliation.  If  I  could  paint  I  could  make 
something  of  the  front  face,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  Munro  could 
make  anything  fit  to  be  seen,  without  gross  fallacy,  out  of  the  side. 
He  knows  best,  however,  and,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curious  difficulty, 
I  should  like  to  see  him  try.^    When  people  know  me  better,  I  have 

^  [In  reference  to  the  closing  lines  of  Dr.  Bennett's  poem : — 

''  And  lovers  of  the  good  old  times  and  gibbet  walk  off  loud 
In  praises  of  the  moral  good  the  hanging's  done  the  crowd."] 

*  [See  his  Sonnets  upon  the  PmUhment  qf  Death,  1839 :~ 

^^  Lawgivers,  beware^ 
Lest,  capital  pains  remitting  till  ye  spare 
The  murderer,  ye,  by  sanction  to  that  thought. 
Seemingly  given,  debase  the  general  mind; 
Tempt  the  vague  will  tried  standards  to  disown,"  etc.] 

«  [No.  19  in  Fumivall,  pp.  52-54.] 

*  rAlexander  Munro,  sculptor :  see  above,  p.  201  n.] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  365,  467.] 
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no  objection  to  their  knowing  as  much  about  my  nose  and  cheeks  as 
may  in  anywise  interest  them ;  but  I  should  like  neither  to  be  flattered, 
nor  to  leave  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  facts  in  my  face  subjected, 
at  all  events  for  a  year  or  two  yet,  to  public  animadversion.  What- 
ever of  good  or  strength  there  is  in  me  comes  visibly,  as  far  as  I  know 
myself,  only  sometimes  into  the  grey  of  my  eyes,^  which  Millais  ought 
to  have  got,  but  didn%  and  which  Munro  certainly  cannot  get.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  (while  I  am  very  much  delighted  that  Munro  thinks 
he  oould  make  something  of  me)  that  nothing  should  be  done,  or  shown, 
for  a  year  or  two  yet.  I  will  promise  Munro  fiJthfiJly  that  no  one 
but  he  shaU  try  it,  when  it  is  a  proper  time  to  try  it,  and  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  him  if  he  then  wilL 

I  scratched  out  ^^  faithfully  "^  because  I  don^t  mean  my  promises 
generally  to  be  anything  else;  but  you  may  bring  the  scratched-out 
word  down  to  the  Yowtb  always,  J.  Ruskin. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  then,  I  expect  you  all  three.  I  fear  I  cannot 
see  you  sooner,  unless  you  are  at  the  College  on  Thursday. 


To   F.   J.   FUENIVALL* 

Cambkbwkll,  July  Z6th,  1855. 

Dear  Fusnivall, — I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  your  friends 
were  so  yesterday,  and  I  can  only  assure  them  in  return  that  I  had 
very  great  pleasure  from  their  visit — meaning  what  I  say,  though  the 
thing  is  said  so  often  that  it  seems  to  have  no  meaning.  How  can, 
or  could,  it  be  otherwise?  You  let  me  ride  my  hobbies  over  you 
all,  backwards  and  forwards.  What  can  human  being  desire  more  ?  I 
fully  appreciated  your  delicacy  in  not  speaking  again  of  Mrs.  Browning; 
and  yel^  as  it  happened,  both  you  and  I  suffered  for  your  politeness, 
for  I  wanted  you  to  stay,'  and  was  truly  vexed  when  it  suddenly 
came  into  my  head  that  you  were  gone!  In  general,  with  me,  do 
not  be  delicate.  Ask  for  what  you  want,  and  if  1  have  not  answered 
speak  to  me  about  it  again,  for  you  may  be  sure  I  have  forgotten  it. 
It  is  never  a  form  of  refusal  with  me.  If  I  don't  want  to  do  the 
thing,  I  shall  say  so  at  once;  and  if  I  hadn^t  wanted  you  to  stay, 
I  should  have  remembered,  and  said  so,  early  in  the  day.     And  so  I 


1  [Compare  what  Ruskin  says  of  his  face  in  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  281.] 

was  coining  to  tea  at  Denmark  Hill.] 


>  [No.  21  in  FumivaU,  pp.  66-67.] 
'  [To  meet  Mrs.  Browmng,  who  v 
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shall  do  always,  simply,  so  that  you  most  always  simply  ask  (cft 
ei^erything  you  want,  and  then  I  shall  neither  hesitate  to  say  no 
nor  feel  uncomfortable  in  saying  so,  if  it  has  to  be  said. — ^Ever  a£Beo* 
tionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

You  must  come  the  next  time  Mrs.  Browning  comes,  which  I  hope 
will  be  soon. 

To  Dante  Gabrikl  Rossetti^ 

\}Jmly  18M.] 

Dear  Rosseth, — ^I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness  and  all 
your  vexations.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  take  a 
little  holiday  with  you,  and  ramble  about  sketching  and  talking.  You 
know  I  do  not  say  this— or  anything  else — without  meaning  it.  But 
this  pleasure  I  must  at  present  deny  myself.  I  am  deep  in  difficult 
chapters  of  Modem  Painters,  I  cannot  be  disturbed  even  by  my  best 
friends  or  greatest  pleasures.  When  I  have  to  work  out  a  chapter  on 
a  difficult  subject,  it  is  precisely  the  same  to  me  as  a  mathematical 
calculation — ^to  break  into  it  is  to  throw  it  all  down  back  to  the 
beginning.  I  do  as  much  in  dreamy  and  solitary  walks  through  lanes 
as  I  do  at  home.     I  could  not  have  a  companion. 

I  want  you  next  year  to  take  a  little  run  to  Switzerland.  I  will 
either  go  with  you  or  meet  you,  if  our  times  should  not  suit  for  start- 
ing. And  then  we  will  do  some  Alpine  roses  and  other  things  which 
the  world  has  no  notion  of.  Will  you  come?  Meantime,  ss  soon  as 
you  get  this,  pack  up  your  drawing,  finished  or  not,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  Sheet  of  smoothest  possible  drawing-paper  laid  over  the  face,  and 
folded  sharply  at  the  edges  over  to  the  back,  to  keep  drawing  from 
possibility  of  friction. 

2.  Two  sheets  of  pasteboard,  same  size  as  drawing,  one  on  face, 
the  other  behind. 

8.  Sheet  of  not  too  coarse  brown  paper,  entirely  and  firmly  en- 
closing drawing  and  pasteboards. 

4.  Wooden  board,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  exact  size  of  drawing, 
to  be  applied  to  the  parcel — drawing  to  have  its  face  to  board. 

6.  Thickest  possible  brown  paper  firmly  enclosing  board,  parcel, 
and  all,  lightly  corded,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  me,  ^^Calverley  Hotel, 
Tunbridge  Wells.     Paid^  per  fast  train.^ 

Take  it  to  London  Bridge  Station  yourself,  and  be  sure  to  say  it 
is  to  go  by  fast  train.    And  there  is  no  fear. 

^  [From  lUukin,  RoMeUi,  and  Pre-BaphaeHtiim,  pp.  90*02.  This  letter  lias  been 
given  in  part  in  Vol.  Y.  p.  zlix.] 
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I  have  told  my  assistant  to  brii^  you  this  morning  four  pounds 
which  he  happens  to  have  of  mine  (they  may  be  of  some  little  use,  as 
you  have  been  longer  than  you  expected  in  finishing  this),  and  will 
send  you  cheque  the  moment  drawing  arrives. 

Adand  continues  to  give  a  hopeful  opinion  of  Miss  Siddal. — Ever 
in  haste  most  afiecUonatdy  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

The  dP4  will  be  in  part  advance  for  the  *' Passover  ^^ — I  shall  send 
you  fifteen.     I  wish  you  could  take  ^4  worth  of  fresh  air  and  rest. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[Desbiabk  Hoa.     ?fhay  1855.] 

Deab  Rossetti, — ^The  enclosed  note  puts  me  in  a  fix.  It  is  dated 
Tiiesday,  but  I  did  not  get  it  till  late  last  night.  I  had  given  Mr. 
Browning  leave  to  bring  Leighton  "any  day  next  week,**  but  I  under- 
stood Leighton  was  going  away  before  Friday.*  I  cannot  put  them  off 
now,  and  the  question  is — 

Can  Ida  and  you  come  on  SaJtwrdxiy  or  Monday  instead? 

If  Saturday  is  fine,  seize  it ;  I  will  send  for  you  early,  we  will  have 
pleasant  forenoon  here.  I  will  leave  you  for  a  couple  of  hours  for  my 
men,  and  come  back  to  you  to  tea.  If  Saturday  is  wet,  then  Monday. 
But,  if  neither  Saturday  nor  Monday  will  do,  come  to-morrow,  and 
never  mind  Leighton — ^though  you  will  find  them  rather  too  noisy,  I 
am  afraid,  for  Ida. 

I  send  in  this  for  answer,  that  I  may  make  sure  of  you  one  of 
the  days. 

How  did  the  elephants  behave  P  How  is  Ida  after  her  dissipation  ^ 
How  are  the  ladies  in  Purgatory?  And  how  are  the  Buttercups?* — 
Always  yours  affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

The  carriage  will  be  at  your  door  at  half-past  twelve  on  whichever 
day  you  choose ;  so  mind  you  get  up  in  time.  Leighton  and  Browning 
come  to  lunch  at  two.  Just  received  your  note.  I  shall  be  of  course 
delighted  to  see  your  sister.'  Please  bring  out  my  pencil  "Passover.** 
You  don^t  want  it  while  you  are  at  work  on  the  otiiers. 


^  [The  drawing  commissioned  in  October  1854:  see  above,  p.  199.] 

*  |From  Ruikin,  BauetH,  and  Pre-Raphaelitum,  pp.  93-94.] 
'   For  a  note  of  Leigh  ton's  visit,  see  Vol.  Y.  p.  xlv.] 

*  [Bv  ^'the  ladies  in  Pargatory"  Raskin  means  the  water-colonr  of  ''Leah  and 
Rachel/'  from  Dante's  Purgatorio  (see  above^  p.  200),  in  the  backgronnd  of  which 
a  buttercup  meadow  is  shown.] 

fi  [Maria  Franoesca  RosseUi  (1827-1876),  author  of  A  Shadow  4^  Dante.] 
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To  W.  J.  Stillman* 

OMber  15,  1855. 

Deab  Ma.  Stillmam,  .  .  .  Your  first  question,  **  What  do  we  learn 
from  pictures  ?^^  I  have  a  long  special  chapter  on,  in  the  third  volume 
of  Modem  Painters,  headed  "Of  the  Use  of  Pictures.''*  It  is  really 
too  wide  a  question  to  be  otherwise  answered;  but,  surely,  what  I 
wrote  about  the  function  of  the  artist^  involves  an  answer  to  this  also. 

"What  is  the  distinction  between  Pre-Baphaelitism  and  such  art 
as  that  of  Wilkie  and  Mulready?''  None,  'so  Cbu:  as  Wilkie  and 
Mulready  ARE  sincerey  but  neither  of  them  is  so  more  than  half. 
Wilkie  is  wholly  false  and  conventional  in  colour;  Mulready  usually 
to  in  arrangement  and  sentiment ;  a  great  imitator  also  of  Dutch  pic- 
tures, in  his  early  works.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  None — ^also  in  this 
respect: — Pre-liaphaelitism  being  natural  with  heroic  and  pathetic  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  order,  which  neither  Wilkie  nor  Mulready  ever 
dared  to  attempt.  So,  in  few  words,  Wilkie  and  Mulready  are  only 
half  sincere  or  natural,  and  that  only  in  familiar  subject;  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  are  wholly  sincere  and  natural,  and  in  heroic  subject. 
Dante  Rossetti  is  at  this  moment  painting  a  Holy  Family  with  the 
most  exquisite  naturalism.^ 

I  am  delighted  with  all  your  criticism  in  77i^  Crayon.  It  is  full 
of  sense  and  justice — I  mean  by  yours,  the  editorial.  The  other  matter 
is  also  very  interesting  and  good.  I  think  you  should  be  well  pleased 
with  your  London  contributor.^ — Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Chaeles  Eliot  Nokton^ 

Denmark  Hhj^  31  October,  1855. 

My  dear  Sir, — On  Friday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday  next,  I  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  at  any  hour  after  one,  and  before  four,  t 
do  not  know  what  work  I  may  have  to  do,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to 
have  more  than  a  little  chat.  But  the  pictures  should  be  at  your 
command. — Very  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

^  [Editor  of  The  Crayon.  The  letter  is  repriuted  from  that  journal,  Novemher 
1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.] 


See  Vol.  V.  pp.  169-191.] 
"       •  2ir " 


s   See  above,  p.  2ia] 

*  The  "Passover":  see  above,  p.  199  n.] 
'    W.  M.  Rossetti :  see  above,  p.  188.] 

•  [AUantie  lionih^.  May  1904,  vol.  93,  p.  577.  No.  1  in  the  collected  LeUen  qf 
John  Ruikin  to  Charles  EUot  Norton,  in  two  volumes,  Boston  and  New  York,  1904. 
This  book  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  Norton.  This  is  the  first  of  Ruskin's  letters 
to  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  for  whom,  see  the  Introduction;  above,  p.  xcii.] 
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To  a  COE&£8FONDEMT  ^  |?  18551 

Do  not  send  your  son  to  Mr.  Leigh^s :  his  school  is  wholly  inefficient. 
Your  son  should  go  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  given  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  which,  with  a  good  deal  that  is  wrong,  gives 
aomething  that  is  necessary  and  right,  and  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
obtained.  Mr.  Rossetti  and  I  will  take  care  (in  fact  your  son'*s  judg« 
ment  is,  I  believe,  formed  enough  to  enable  him  to  take  care  himself) 
that  he  gets  no  mistaken  bias  in  those  schools.  A  *^ studio^  is  not 
necessary  for  him — but  a  little  room  with  a  cupboard  in  it  and  a 
chair — and  nothing  else — ia.  I  am  very  sanguine  respecting  him.  I 
like  both  his  face  and  his  work. 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  that  about  my  books.  I  am  happy  in 
seeing  much  more  of  the  springing  of  the  green  than  most  sowers  of 
seed  are  allowed  to  see,  until  very  late  in  their  lives — but  it  is  always 
a  great  help  to  me  to  hear  of  any.  For  I  never  write  with  pleasure 
to  myself — ^nor  with  purpose  of  getting  praise  to  myself — ^I  hate  writing 
— and  know  that  what  I  do  does  not  deserve  high  praise,  as  literature; 
but  I  write  to  tell  truths  which  I  can^t  help  crying  out  about — and 
I  do  enjoy  being  believed  and  being  of  use. 

I  am  much  vexed  with  myself  for  not  having  written  this  letter 
sooner.  There  were  several  things  I  wanted  to  say  respecting  the 
need  of  perseverance  in  painting  as  well  as  in  other  businesses — which 
it  would  take  me  too  long  to  say  in  the  time  I  have  at  com- 
mand— ^so  I  must  just  answer  the  main  question.  Your  son  has  very 
singular  gifts  for  painting.  I  think  the  work  he  has  done  at  the 
College  nearly  the  most  promising  of  any  that  has  yet  been  done 
there,  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  apparent  want  of  perseverance  has 
hitherto  been  only  the  disgust  of  a  creature  of  strong  instincts  who 
has  not  got  into  its  own  element.  He  seems  to  me  a  fine  fellow — 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  very  proud  of  him  some  day — but  I  very 
seriously  think  you  must  let  him  have  his  bent  in  this  matter,  and 
then,  if  he  does  not  work  steadily,  take  him  to  task  to  purpose.  I 
think  the  whole  gist  of  education  is  to  let  the  boy  take  his  own 
shape  and  element,  and  then  to  help,  discipline,  and  urge  him  m 
that,  but  not  to  fon:e  him  on  work  entirely  painful  to  him. 

>  [This  and  the  following  letter  were  printed  in  the  BrUUh  Weekly^  December 
20^  1006,  with  the  following  note :  "  A  distinguished  writer  has  very  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  two  letters  written  bv  Raskin  to  his  &ther  about  his  brother  some 
five-and-forty  years  ago.  This  brother  died  young.  He  was  a  gifted  artist,  and 
a  pupil  of  RoMetti's  at  the  Working  Men's  College.  I  make  extracts  from  the 
letters.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  illustrate  Ruskin's  great  generosity,  and  also  his 
honourable  ambition.''  '' Five-and-fortv  years  ago"  would  make  the  date  1861,  but 
it  is  probably  earlier,  as  Ruskin  was  little  at  the  College  in  1861.] 
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To  Coventry  Patmoee^ 

[1855?] 

Deae  Patmobe,  ...  I  have  just  bought  Torner^s  ^^Salisbary^* — 
which  I  am  specially  glad  to  have,  because  I  look  upon  ** Salisbury^ 
now  as  classic  ground.' — With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Patmore,  most 
truly  yours,  J.  Rusmr. 

I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  AngeL  You  have  neither 
the  lusciousness  nor  the  sublimity  of  Tennyson,  but  you  have  clearer 
and  finer  habitual  expressions  and  more  accurate  thought.  For  finish 
and  neatness  I  know  nothing  equal  to  bits  of  the  Angel: 

''As  grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone/' 
''As  moon  between  her  lighted  clouds/'^ 

and  such  other  lines.    Tennyson  is  often  quite  sinfully  haasy. 

To  Damte  Gabbiel  Rossetti'^ 

p[>EN]CABK  Hill.    }  Summer  1855.] 

Dear  Rossetti, — ^I  think  you  and  your  pupil  have  judged  very 
wisely  in  this  matter,  and  I  will  so  arrange  it  with  Woodward,  and 
let  you  know  his  ideas  as  soon  as  may  be.^  I  am  delighted  with  the 
sketch.  Many  thanks  for  explanation  about  Dante  and  Beatrice.^  Is  it 
not  very  curious  that  there  should  be  no  mention  of  her  marriage  in 
the  Vitaf  Do  you  know,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  the  antiquaries  are 
wrong  in  her  identification,  and  that  she  never  was  manied.^  I  under- 
stand every   feeling   expressed   in  the    Viia  Nttova  but  this  calmness 

^  [From  the  Memoir  and  Oorretfxmdenee  qf  Ccvmtry  Patmare,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.1 
«  ;See  Vol.  Xm.  pp.  440,  604.] 

*  'As  being  the  scene  of  "The  Betrothal"  in  The  Angel  in  the  Howe.'] 

*  [The  former  line  is  from  Canto  ix.  Prelode  i.  (where  the  emblem  is  of  neglect 

i^rovoldug  intenser  tenderness) ;  the  latter  line  (<' Sweet  moon  .  .  .")  is  from  Canto  iii. 
"Honoria").] 

^  [From  RuMkin,  BoegetH,  and  Pre-RaphaeUHsm,  p.  98.] 

*  [Rossetti  and  Miss  Siddal  were  to  make  some  designs  for  Woodward's  use  on 
the  Oxford  Museum :  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  xliv.] 

'  [With  reference  probably  to  Rossetti's  drawing  of  "  Beatrice  denying  her  Salu- 
tation*': see  below^  p.  235.] 

*^  ["The  view  which  Ruskin  here  expresses  about  Beatrice  is  one  that  has  obtained 
no  little  currency  of  late  years,  viz.^  that  there  really  was  a  Beatrice  whom  Dante 
loved,  but  that  she  was  not  the  same  person  as  Beatrice  Portinari,  who  eventually 
married  Simon  de'  Bardi "  (W.  M.  R,)!] 
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of  silence  on  the  supposition  of  her  marriage,  nor  do  I  quite  under- 
stand his  continued  worship  being  so  absolute — ^the  image  of  her  being 
in  no  wise  dethroned  by  her  marriage,  but  put  in  heaven  as  high  as 
ever.     What  do  you  feel  about  this? — Always  yours, 

J.  RUSKIK. 

I  like  the  translation  exceedingly.^    I  come  on  Tuesday  if  fine. 
Best  regards  to  your  brother. 


To  Dakte  Gabeiel  Bossetti* 

[Dkcmark  Hulii  1855— ?Mo60r.] 

Deaa  Bossbtti, — If  I  were  to  find  funds,  could  you  be  ready  on 
Wednesday  morning  to  take  a  run  into  Wales,  and  inake  me  a  sketch 
of  some  rocks  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  with  trees  above,  mountain  ashes, 
and  so  on,  scarlet  in  autumn  tints?  If  you  are  later  than  Wednesday , 
you  will  be  too  late ;  but  if  you  can  go  on  Wednesday,  let  me  know 
by  return  of  post,  or  by  beara:.  I  will  send  funds.  I  want  you  to 
go  to  Pont-y*Monach,'  near  Aberystwith,  and  choose  a  subject  there- 
abouts. I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  this  for 
me. — Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rosseiti^ 

[1855?] 

Deab  Rosseth, — I  never  should  think  of  your  sitting  out  to  paint 
from  Nature.  Merely  look  at  the  place;  make  memoranda  fast,  work 
at  home  at  the  inn,  and  wdOc  among  the  hills.  Take  the  ''Passover^ 
with  you,  and  finidi  it  there — ^you  would  do  it  better  and  quicker — 
and  leave  the  '^  Dante  ^^  with  me  till  you  come  back.  If  you  can  do 
this,  I  think  your  health  will  be  bettered,  and  I  shall  be  bettered  by 
having  the  drawing;  but  if  you  would  not  like  to  do  it,  do  not  do 
it  for  fear  of  hurting  me,  as  I  don^t  set  my  heart  on  this.     Do  it,  if 


Presnmably  Rossatti's  tnmslation  of  the  VUa  Nwnn.'] 

From  RuAm,  Bo99$tH^  and  Pr9'Bapha6lUiim,  pp.  103-104J 

A'  plsee  of  early  Msoektions  to  Raskin :  see  AttierUa^  Vol.  XXXV.  ppu  95, 


1 
s 

aoo.] 

*  [From  Bu9kin,  Battetti,  and  Pre-BaphaeHtmn,  pp.  104-105.  An  extract  from 
the  letter  was  printed  in  the  Cataloffne  of  William  Brown,  of  Edlnbuzgh,  Na  162, 
1906.1 

<  [Probablj  the  "  Beatrice  denying  her  Salutation."] 
XXXVL  p 
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you  can  pleasantly  to  yourself — ^not  otherwise.    I  think  you  would  win 
time  and  health  by  it. — Yours  always,  J.  R. 

Living  will  be  cheap  at  hotel,  Pont-y-Monach,  at  present.  If  you 
can  do  it,  be  ready,  at  any  rate,  by  Thursday — a  bit  of  paper  fastened 
on  a  board  is  all  you  can  possibly  want.  Send  me  word  to-morrow  if 
you  go,  and  I  will  send  funds  for  Thursday. 

To  Dante  Gabbiel  Rossetti^ 

[1855?] 

Deab  RossBTn, — You  are  a  very  odd  creature,  that^s  a  fact.  I 
said  I  would  find  funds  for  you  to  go  into  Wales  to  draw  something 
I  wanted.  I  never  said  I  would  for  you  to  go  to  Paris,  to  disturb 
yourself  and  other  people,  and  I  won^t. 

To-morrow  {D.V.)  I  will  bring  you  Ida^s  money,  about  half-past 
two  to  four;  please  therefore  be  in;  and  meantime  you  can  ask  at 
some  of  the  money-changers^  in  Leicester  Square  what  is  the  best 
form  to  send  money  in.  I  always  do  it  through  bankers — and  I  can't 
do  this  so,  for  I  don^t  choose  to  be  heard  of  as  sending  to  Paris  in 
the  matter,  and  I  won^  write  to  Browning  about  it — ^for  my  entire 
approval  of  the  journey  to  Paris  was  because  I  thought  she  was  to 

make  friends  of  the  Brownings  directly.    What  the  had  she  to 

do  in  Paris  but  for  that? 

If  you  like  to  write  to  Browning  and  to  manage  it,  you  can — but 
I  won^t.  I  am  ill-tempered  to-day — ^you  are  such  absurd  creatures 
both  of  you.  I  don^t  say  you  do  wrong,  because  yon  don'^t  seem  to 
know  what  is  wrong,  but  just  to  do  whatever  you  like  as  far  as  possible 
— as  puppies  and  tomtits  do.  However,  as  it  is  so,  I  must  think  for 
you — and  first,  I  can^t  have  you  going  to  Paris,  nor  going  near  Ida, 
till  you  have  finished  those  drawings,  and  Miss  Heaton^s  too.  You 
can^t  do  anything  now  but  indoors,  and  the  less  you  excite  Ida  the 
better.  Positively  if  you  go  to  Paris  I  will.  But  you  won^t  go,  I  am 
sure,  when  you  know  I  seriously  don^t  think  it  right.  I  will  advance 
you  what  you  want  on  this  drawing,  but  only  on  condition  it  goes 
straight  on. — ^Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

You  can  get  French  noUs  for  small  simas  at  the  money-changers'*, 
and  send  one  at  a  time  to  be  sure  they  go  safe-— it  is  the  best  way — 
and  tell  Ida  she  must  go  south  directly.  Paris  will  kill  her,  or  ruin 
her  like  Sir  J.  Paul's  Bank.> 

^  [From  Rtuldn^  Rosietti,  and  Pre-BaphaeiUum^  pp.  105-107.] 

*  [Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  Bart,  1802-1868,  of  the  banking  firm  of  William  Strahan, 

Paul  and  Bates,  which  suspended  payment  in  1855 :  see  Uie  DicUonary  of  Natumai 

Biographif.] 
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To  Dante  Gabeiel  Rosssm^ 

[DucKARK  Hill.    }  October  1855.] 

Dbab  RofiSEin, — ^I  have  been  mighty  poorly.  Nothing  seriouB — 
but  bed,  feverish  nights,  toast  and  water,  and  physic.  Coming  to 
scratch  again  gradually.  Please  oblige  me  in  two  matters  or  you  will 
make  me  ill  again.  Take  all  the  pure  green  out  of  the  flesh  in  the 
"  Nativity  ***  I  send,  and  try  to  get  it  a  little  less  like  worsted-work  by 
Wednesday,  when  I  will  send  for  it.  I  want  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop,* 
who  is  coming  for  some  practical  talk  over  religious  art  for  the  multi« 
tude,  to  see  it;  and  with  it  I  want  the  ** Passover^  in  such  state  as 
it  may  be  in,  and  the  sketch  of  **  Passover.'^  These  two  last  I  wish 
you  could  let  me  have  either  by  bearer  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  I 
want  to  be  sure  of  them ;  the  other  I  will  send  for  early  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

I  send  half  of  Ida^s  money,  and  the  other  half  on  Wednesday.  I 
daresay  you  want  some  yourself,  poor  fellow,  but  I  can^  help  you  just 
now  for  a  little  bit.  I  have  much  on  my  hands.  If  you  would  but 
do  the  things  I  want  it  would  be  much  easier:  that  *^ Matilda^  I 
commissioned  ages  ago  I  could  buy,^  because  I  have  a  reason  to  give, 
but  the  Monk  illuminating*  I  can^t.  But  I  hope  I  shall  be  of  use 
to  you  if  you  let  me  have  those  things. 

Nice  letter  from  Ida  at  last. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

To  Dakte  Gabbiel  Rossetti* 

[Dbnuabk  Hnx.    }0et4)ber  1855.] 

DsAA  R., — ^I  have  had  a  sharp  relapse,  though  I  am  downstairs  at 
last,  and  was  too  late  up,  after  a  feverish  night,  to  send  for  drawing 
as  I  intended ;  and  the  ^^  Passover  ^  does  me  so  much  good  that — espe* 
daily  as  the  Archdeacon  hasn^t  come  yet — I  am  going  to  keep  it  till 

1  [From  Bugkin,  Bauetti,  and  Pre-RaphaelUUm,  pp.  107-106.] 

*  rrhe  process  satisfied  Raskin :  see  a  letter  (numbered  34)  in  Vol.  XXXVII. 
0.  607.  The  drawing  is  No.  50  in  H.  C.  Marillier's  Catalogue ;  the  present  owner 
Is  unknown.] 

*  [The  Rev.  William  Waring.] 

*  l^ee  above^  p.  200  n.] 

*  [The  water-colour  called  *^Fra  Pace"  in  the  collections^  successively,  of 
William  Morris,  William  Graham,  and  Mrs.  JekylL  There  is  a  reproduction  of  it 
at  p.  72  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  D.  G.  BouettL] 

^  [From  Rwkin,  Ea$$etH,  and  Pre-BaphaeHtUm,  pp.  109,  lia  ''The  reference 
to  Ida  and  Roasetti's  'fine  feeling'  suggests  that  Miss  Siddal.  seconded  by  my 
brother,  had  made  lome  move  towards  rdievinff  Ruskin  from  the  oayment  of  his 
allowance  to  her,  now  that  her  ill-hedth  and  absence  from  Bngland  prevented 
her  giyinc  any  equivalent  for  it"  (W.  M.  R.).] 
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I  am  better,  and  so  you  needn't  send  for  it  nor  oome,  for  I  am  just 
able  to  hold  pen,  and  that's  all,  and  I  won^t  hear  reason.  You  can 
make  your  study  firom  model  separate.  I  send  a  tracing  of  figure 
and  the  Monk  back:  very  ingenious  and  wonderful,  but  not  my  sort 
of  drawing. 

You  and  Ida  are  a  couple  of ^never  mind — but  you  know  it's 

all  your  own  pride — ^not  a  bit  of  fine  feeling,  so  don't  think  it.  If 
you  wanted  to  oblige  m^,  you  would  keep  your  room  in  order  and 
go  to  bed  at  night.  All  your  fine  speeches  go  for  nothing  till  yon 
do  that. — ^Archdeacon  just  come.  J.  R. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  RoesErn^ 

[?1856.] 

Dear  Rosssm, — ^You  are  quite  right  in  all  you  say,  only  I  extend 
my  notions  of  my  deservings  to  such  a  conceited  extent  as  to  plead 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  my  frimda.  That  is  to  say,  Miss  Heaton 
and  other  people,  when  they  put  themselves  into  my  hands  and  say 
<*What  pictures  shall  I  buy?''  ought,  I  think,  not  to  be  treated  as 
strangers,  but  as  in  a  sort  my  clients  and  prot^g^  And  although 
Miss  Heaton  never  heard  of  the  *' Beatrice,"'  remember,  it  was  begun  for 
her,  and,  when  I  saw  it  was  to  be  good,  I  took  it  for  myself.  Unless 
I  had  told  her  plainly  this  trick  of  mine,  I  could  not  have  slept  with 
a  peaceful  conscience;  and,  having  played  her  this  trick,  I  am  bound 
not  to  let  her  pay  as  much  for  a  drawing  she  will  not  like  so  well, 
which  I  think  I  do  in  fairness  to  you  by  raising  my  own  payment. 
Indeed,  I  think  your  drawings  worth  twenty  times  what  you  ask  for 
them,  and  yet  you  must  consider  market  value  in  all  things,  and  a 
painful  and  sad-coloured  subject  never  fetches  so  much,  on  tiie  average, 
as  a  pleasant  and  gay  one. 

I  foi^t;  remember,  in  market^  oil  fetches  always  about  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  water-colour.  Very  foolish  it  is,  but  so 
it  is. 

I  have  just  got  enclosed  from  Miss  H[eaton].  You  see  how  kind 
she  is  to  us  both.  Now  I  really  must  have  both  the  drawings  sent 
down  to  her  for  her  to  choose.  This  is  not  on  refusal  For,  first, 
consider  both  mine.  Now  I  have  certainly  a  right  to  sell  them  again, 
and  to  offer  whom  I  choose  choice  of  them. 

So  I  write  to  Miss  H[eaton]  she  shall  see  both,  and  before  /  see 

^  [From  Bmldn^  BosBeUip  and  Fre-BaphaeHtim,  pp.  59-61.] 
>  [^  Beatrice  at  a  Marriage  Feast  denying  her  Salutation  to  Dante  " :  see  below, 
P-  236.] 
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the  new  one;  so  please  send  it  down  to  her,  81  Park  Squai-e,  Leeds, 
immediately,  and  I  will  send  my  Dolls.^ — ^Ever  most  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

You   must  not  be  vexed  if  she  chooses  the  new  one.    It  may  do 
you  credit  at  Leeds.  •  •  . 


To  Dakte  Gabkiel  Rossstti^ 

[?1856.] 

Deak  R., — ^I  have  written  to  Miss  H[eaton]  giving  accurate  account 
of  all  our  proceedings,  and  how  I  have  pounced  upon  the  <^  Beatrice,^ 
which  shoM  have  been  hers,  offering  her  either  "Rachel^  at  25,  or 
'^Francesca^*  at  85  guineas.  You  must  not  make  her  pay  more  tiian 
I  do.  If  she  does  not  take  it,  I  will  give  85  for  it.  So  instead  of 
chance  between  40  and  30,  you  have  mre  S5. — ^Truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Miss  Ellen  Heaton 

\Nwjember  11,  1855.] 

Dear  Miss  Heaton, — You  are  truly  a  good  and  kind  lady,  and 
you  shall  have  both  drawings  down  to  choose  from  immediately. 
I  will  send  mine  on  Monday,  and  R.  will  send  his  the  moment  it 
is  finished.  The  Guinevere  and  Launcelot^  is  not  my  pet  drawing, 
though  Mr.  Browning  could  not  say  too  much  of  it — it  is  one  of  my 
imperfect  ones — ^the  Launc^lot  is  so  funnily  bent  under  his  shield,  and 
Arthur  points  his  toes  so  over  the  tomb,  that  I  dare  not  show  it  to 
Anti-Pre-Raphaelites,  but  I  valine  it  intensely  myself. 

The  pet  drawing  is  Beatrice  cutting  Dante  at  the  BaU — ^and  Dante 
just  going  to  faint.  I  assure  you  I  shall  always  consider  it  as  your 
gift  to  me. — Most  truly  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

>  [Mr.  W.  M.  Roesetti  interprets  this  as  meaning  that  D.  G.  Rossetti  was  to 
send  the  '^IWlo  and  Francesca  and  Raskin  would  send  the  ''Leah  and  Rachel/' 
a  drawinff  jocularly  called  ''The  Dolls"  by  himself  and  the  artist.  The  letter 
of  NovemW  11  to  Miss  Heaton  suggests,  however,  that  the  drawing  which  Ruskin 
sent  was  "Arthur's  Tomb."] 

*  [fVom  BuMn,  Bo9wUi^  and  Pre-BaphaelUUm,  p.  61.1 

'  [The  "Paolo  and  Fnmceica  da  Rimini/'  a  aiptycn.  From  Ruskin's  posses^ 
sion  it  passed  successively  into  that  of  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Qeom  Rae.] 

*  ["Arthur's  Tomb :  the  last  meeting  of  Launeelot  and  Guinevere  (reproduced 
at  p.  60  of  Mr.  Marillier's  Bo99etH).  Ruskin  afterwards  gave  it  away^  because  he 
complained  that  in  the  course  of  some  retouching  Rossetti  had  "  scratched  out  the 
eves "  (below,  p.  489).  The  drawing  now  belongs  to  Mr.  S.  Pepys  Cockerell.  Miss 
Heaton  selected  the  "  Leah  and  Rachel."] 
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To  Damte  Gabbiel  Rosssrn^ 

[1865,  Autumn,] 

Deak  RossETn, — I  am  a  good  deal  puzzled  about  this  matter  in 
various  ways,  partly  likes  of  my  own,  partly  respects  for  proper  dealing 
with  Miss  Heaton,  partly  desire  to  manage  well  for  you.  The  best 
I  can  do  at  present  is  to  send  you  a  cheque  for  £30.  I  have  made 
it  payable  to  Crawley,  who  will  get  it  for  you,  if  you  like,  at  once — 
and  please  finish  the  new  picture  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then  we  will 
see,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  I  am  going  to  put  off  my  lesson  of 
to*morrow,  for  I  find  my  eyes  to-day  quite  tired  with  an  etching  I 
expected  to  have  finished  and  haven^t;  but  as  you  have  that  drawing 
to  finish  you  will  still  be  kept  in  town  now,  so  I  may  have  my  lesson 
when  this  nasty  etching  is  done.  Please  apologise  to  William  very 
heartily  for  this  rudeness,  but  I  shall  enjoy  you  both  so  much  more 
when  this  thing  is  off  my  mind.  Last  sheet  to  press  on  Monday — 
etching  I  hope  finished  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Shall  we  still  say 
Saturday  next  for  our  lesson,  and  the  weather  will  be  better? — Always 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Alfbeb  Tennyson' 

Denmark  Hill,  I2th  Nawmber^  1855. 

My  deae  Sir, — I  hear  of  so  many  stupid  and  feelingless  misunder- 
standings of  **Maud^^  that  I  think  it  may  perhaps  give  you  some 
little  pleasure  to  know  my  sincere  admiration  of  it  throughout. 

I  do  not  like  its  versification  so  well  as  much  of  your  other  work, 
not  because  I  do  not  think  it  good  of  its  kind,  but  because  I  do  not 
think  that  wild  kind  quite  so  good,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  another 
cloud  put  into  the  sky  of  one^s  thoughts  by  the  sad  story,  but  as  to 
the  general  bearing  and  delicate  finish  of  the  thing  in  its  way,  I  think 
no  admiration  can  be  extravagant. 

^  fPart  of  this  letter  (^^At  the  eleventh  hoar  ...  is  done")  was  printed  in 
Dante  QaMel  Bouetti:  his  Family  Letters,  with  a  Memoir,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  1895, 
vol  i.  pp.  18^183^  where  it  is  explained  that  the  *<  lesson  "  means  '<a  little  friendly 
instruction,  pretty  frequently  repeated,  which,  at  Ruskin's  request,  Rossetti  gave 
him  in  the  use  of  water-colour.  1  think  the  instruction  extended  not  much 
beyond  the  attendance  of  Ruskin  at  times  when  my  brother  was  in  the  act  of 
^  painting,  with  question  and  answer  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  modes  of 
work."  The  letter  was  dated  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  "1855,  Summer";  but  it  was 
probably  written  later  in  the  year  (or  early  in  1856),  as  the  forthcoming  ''book" 
and  the  ''etching"  must  refer  to  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (issued  April  1856).] 
'  [Alfred  Lord  Tennyson :  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  1897,  vol.  i.  p.  411.1 
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It  18  a  compliment  to  myself,  not  to  you,  if  I  say  that  I  think 
with  you  in  all  things  about  the  war. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  put  the  ^^Some  one  had  blundered^  out  of 
the  ^*  Light  Brigade.^  ^  It  was  precisely  the  most  tragical  line  in  the 
poem.  It  is  as  true  to  its  history  as  essential  to  its  tragedy. — ^Believe 
me  sincerely  yours,  J*  Ruskim. 


1856 

[The  third  volame  of  Modem  Paintsrt  was  published  on  January  15,  and  the 
lourth  on  April  14.  Raskin's  classes  at  the  Working  Men's  College  continued^  and 
he  gave  some  lectares  (ToL  Xm.  p.  xzzi.).  He  passed  the  Earbourw  ^  Enghmd 
for  press;  wrote  his  Academy  Notet^  and  then  went  abroad  with  his  parents  in 
May,  retaming  home  at  the  end  of  September  (Vol.  VII.  p.  zx.).  He  was  then 
absorbed  in  arranging  the  Turner  water-colours  at  the  National  Gallery  (Vol.  XIIL 
pp.  xxxi.  4109.).] 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Eleanoe  Siddal' 

Denmark  Huii,  27  January,  1850. 

Deae  Ida, — I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  I  am 
never  angry  when  people  don^t  write,  for  I  know  what  a  troublesome 
thing  it  is  to  do ;  one  can  never  do  it  but  when  one  is  tolerably  well, 
and  then  one  always  wants  to  be  doing  something  else.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  hearing  of  your  walks  *'over  the  mountains,^  as 
the  mountains  near  Nice  are  real  ones,  and  not  to  be  walked  over 
without  some  strength.  I  trust  now  you  will  do  well.  I  am  rejoiced 
also  at  your  entirely  agreeing  with  me  about  the  vapid  colour  of  that 
Southern  scenery.  I  hate  it  myself.  The  whole  coast  of  Genoa,  with 
its  blue  sea,  hills,  and  white  houses,  looks  to  me  like  a  bunch  of  blue 
ribands  dipped  in  mud  and  then  splashed  all  over  with  lime.  I 
except  always  Mentone,  which  has  fine  green  and  purple,  and  has  a 
unique  kind  of  glen  behind  it  among  the  lemons.  But  as  soon  as 
spring  comes  you  must  get  up  among  the  Alps ;  it  will  brace  you  and 
revive  you;  and  there  the  colour  is  insuperable.  Even  very  early  in 
the  season  I  think  you  might  go  to  Genoa,  thence  to  Turin  and  Susa 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis;  where,  if  with  red  campaniles,  green  and 
white  torrents,  purple-grey  and  russet  rocks,  deep  green   pines,  white 

*  [''  Some  firiends  of  excellent  critical  judraent  prevailed  upon  him  to  omit  this 
phrase,  which  was,  however,  soon  re-insertea :  for  it  was  originally  the  keynote  of 
the  poem."    (Note  in  Lord  Tennyson's  Jfsmoir.)] 

>  [Addressed  to  the  Hdtel  des  Princes,  Nice.  From  RuMn,  BomtH^  and  Bv- 
BapkaekHim,  pp.  118-121.] 
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mows,  and  blae  valley  diatanoe,  yoo  can^t  make  up  a  iauce  to  jour 
satisfaction,  I  shan't  pity  yoa.^ 

{Jpril  6ih.)  Certainly,  Ida,  you  and  Rossetti  have  infected  me  with 
your  ways  of  going  on.  Never  did  I  leave  a  letter  so  long  in  hand 
before.  One  would  think  I  had  had  to  scratdi  out  every  word  and 
put  it  in  again,  as  Bossetti  always  does  when  he  is  in  any  special 
hurry. 

However,  I  must  despatch  this,  and  that  in  all  harte— for  I  had 
no  notion  how  Ur  the  year  was  advanced,  and  the  peach*buds  took 
me  by  surprise  the  other  day;  and  the  main  purport  of  this  letter  is 
only  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  should  go  up  into  Switzerland  for 
the  summer,  not  come  home.  It  is  as  different  firom  Nice  as  possible, 
and  that  is  already  saying  much  for  it.  I  haie  Nice  myself  as  much 
as  I  can  hate  any  place  within  sight  of  any  sort  of  hill,  but  I  didn^ 
know  what  you  would  or  wouldn^t  like,  when  you  went  off  to  Paris 
instead  of  Normandy.  Switzerland  is  all  soft  and  pure  air,  clear  water, 
mossy  rock,  and  infinite  flowers — ^I  suppose  you  like  that?  If  you  do, 
write  me  word  directly,  and  I  will  without  fail  in  answer  send  you  a 
letter  of  accurate  advice;  but  it^s  no  use  my  tiring  myself  if  you  are 
going  to  come  home  as  fast  as  you  can.  IF  you  want  to  leave  Nice 
directly,  and  yet  [not]  to  go  to  Switzerland,  get  (either  over  Comiche 
or  by  sea)  to  Grenoa,  and  so  to  Susa.  It  is  quite  mild  there  (Italy, 
only  in  the  Alps),  and  must  be  cheap  living.  DonH  go  north  from 
Nice  into  Dauphin^;  it  is  a  diabolical  country,  all  pebbles  and  thunder. 
If  you  write  to  me,  it  is  better  to  address  your  letter  enclosed  to 
Rossetti,  as  I  may  be  going  down  to  Oxford  and  might  miss  it  at 
home.  He  will  have  my  address.  Now  do  be  a  good  girl  and  try 
Switzerland,  and  believe  me  always  afiectionatcly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

To  Dakte  Gabbiel  RossEm* 

[Dbnmabk  Hujl.    }  January  185d.] 

Deak  R., — You  must  have  thought  I  had  quite  forgotten  you.  I 
have  had  serious  thoughts  of  refusing  to  give  up  the  picture  now 
returned,  lest  you  should  spoil  the  Zacharias;  but  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  finish  it. 

Hunt  is  coming  to-morrow;  but  you  mustnH  come.  I  want  to 
talk  over  all  your  bad  ways  and  scratchings-out  with  him.    Could  you 

*  [Plate  XI.  here  introduced  is  a  drawing  made  by  Raskin  at  Snsa.] 
>  [From  Butkm,  Bonetti,  and  Pre-BaphaeHtUm,  p.   117.      '^The  Zacharias"   is 
presumably  one  of  the  figures  in  Rossetti's  *'  Passover  in  the  Holy  Family."] 
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and  your  brother  (if  he  likes)  take  early  dinner  or  lunch  (/  dine) 
on  Saturday  at  half-past  one?  I  want  you  to  show  me  some  things 
in  colour,  and  your  brother  would  or  might  like  looking  round  the 
pictures  meanwhile, — ^Always  affSsctionately  yours,  J.  R. 


To  William  Waw)1 

Dekmabk  Hill,  t^bruary  %Uhf  1856. 

DxAB  Ward, — As  I  expect  another  drawing  to-night  from  you,  I 
have  doubled  what  I  said. 

I  think  I  may  soon  want  a  drawing  master^  under  me,  to  refer 
pupils  to,  whom  I  have  not  time  to  undertake.  I  think  you  might 
soon  fit  yourself  for  this,  and  that  it  might  soon  enable  you  to  change 
your  mode  of  life. — ^Truly  yours,  J.  R. 

To  WiMJAM  Waw)« 

[Denmark  Hill,  March  1866.] 
My  DBAS  Ward, — Look  out  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Cannon 
Row,  Westminster  (where  the  fly-leaf  of  this  note  will  get  you  admis- 
sion), a  pretty,  not  too  difiicult,  cast  of  a  leaf.  Pack  it  nicely,  and 
send  it  to  Miss  Agnes  Harrison,  Elmhurst,  Upton,  Essex.^  With  it 
send  a  copy,  consisting  of  a  little  bit  of  cast,  drawn  with  the  brush, 
in  grey^  not  in  sepia,  three  times  over.  The  first,  to  show  how  to  begin ; 
the  second,  carried  farther;  the  third,  finished.  Explain,  as  well  as  you 
can  in  a  letter,  the  mode  of  working.     A  x>efy  Utile  bii  will  do. 

I  have  told  Miss  Harrison  that  she  is  to  pay  you  two  shillings 
a  letter,  of  course  returning  your  drawing  when  done  with,  which  will 
then  do  for  other  pupils.  You  will  keep  a  note  of  expenses  of 
packing,  etc.  She  will  write  to  you,  with  her  copies,  for  ftirther 
instruction. — Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

How  did  you  get  on  the  other  night?  Monday  or  Tuesday  will 
do  for  Miss  H(arrisonys  letter. 

^  [No.  3  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Mr.  Ward  acoepted,  and  held  for  several  years, 
the  post  of  drawiug  master  under  Rusldn.] 

*  [No.  6  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  ld>14.  For  Rusldn's  interest  in  and  lectures  at 
the  Architectural  Museum,  tee  Vol.  XII.  pp.  Ixz.,  Ixzi.] 

'  [''Miss  Aipies  Harrison  (now  Mrs.  Agnes  Harrison  Macdonell)  is  a  niece 
of  the  late  Mary  Howitt,  and  the  authoress  of  Martin'i  Vineyard^  For  the  King's 
Dues,  QiuUeer  douHfu,  and  various  shorter  stories  and  biomphies  which  have 
appeared  in  English  and  Amerioan  periodicals.  She  married  Mr.  John  Macdonell, 
of  the  American  Bar"  (W.  W.).] 
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To  Dante  Gabriel  Robsetti^ 

[1866— Pifofvib.] 

Deab  R.y — You  asked  me  if  jou  might  duplicate  that  sketch  for 
Boyce.^  Does  Boyce  pay  you  for  these  drawings?  If  he  does,  offer 
him  the  sketch  at  the  price  I  gave  you  for  it.  That  will  always  be 
something  in  hand.  But,  if  it  is  only  friendship  in  which  you  paint 
for  him,  see  if  you  can  sell  that  drawing,  or  the  *^  Franoesca,^  elsewhere ; 
it  will  always  be  a  help,  and  I  will  waU  for  other  drawings  when  you 
have  time  to  do  them.  I  am  almost  certain  Ida,  or  Ida^s  travelling 
incubus  of  a  companion,  will  have  more  debts  than  they  say.  People 
are  always  afraid  to  say  all  at  once.  Hence  it  is  liest  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

I  have  changed  my  mind  about  Italy,  but  let  Ida,  if  she  really 
likes  scenery  at  all,  try  Savoy,  near  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  as  she 
comes  home.  If  she  wants  to  come  home,  by  all  means  she  should; 
but  if  she  would  like  to  see  some  Alps  and  gentians,  I  think  she 
should.  .  .  .  Affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

If  any  of  the  dealers  would  give  you  a  good  price  for  even  the 
**  Dante  ^  one  (mine),  you  might  take  it  at  this  pinch.  I  could  not 
send  mon^  to-day,  it  was  so  wet.    Be  in,  please,  to-morrow  afternoon. 


To  Dante  Gabeiel  Rossetti* 

[Denmark  Hill.    ?  March  1858.] 

Dea£  R, — Your  letter  reached  me  to-day  betwoeen  one  and  two. 

I  send  only  the  '^  Francesca.""  The  Man  and  his  Blue  Wife«  I  won't 
part  with;  nothing  else  that  I  have  would  do  you  credit  with  ordinary 
people.  The  ^^ Passover^  will  explain  well  enough  without  the  sketdi 
now,  and  I  mean  to  keep  the  sketch  in  case  anybody  should  come  to 

1  [From  Rwkin,  BonetH,  and  Pre-EaphaeKtUmy  pp.  126-127.1 

'  [For  George  Price  Boyce,  the  water-eolonr  painter^  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  162. 
He  had  several  of  Rossetti's  early  works.] 

>  rProm  Buskin,  Bassetti,  and  Pre-BaphaeUtisfn,  p.  123.1 

«  [Mr.  Marillier  identifies  the  ''Man  and  his  Blae  Wife"  as  the  ''Belle  Dame 
sans  Merc!/'  dubhed  by  Raskin  below  (p.  235)  the  "man  with  boots  and  ladv  with 
golden  hair."  "The  'reredos'  matt  certainly  have  been  intended  for  liandaff 
Cathedral.  This  note  seems  to  imply  that  Roisetti  expected  to  design  a  flower- 
border  for  the  reredos,  or  for  the  framework  connected  with  his  picture  'The  Seed 
of  David':  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  he  ever  did  desiim  any  saeh  matter" 
(W.  M.  R.).] 
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see  me  whom  I  want  to  talk  about  you  to.  I  shall  rejoice  in,  and 
subscribe  largely  to,  reredos  and  flower-border,  provided  proper  studies 
are  made  Jtrst. — ^Always  yours,  J.  R 

I  only  underline  the  last  sentence  in  play,  for  I  know  you  will 
not  go  into  a  work  of  this  kind  carelessly. 


To  Dante  Gabeiel  RossettiI 

[Dbnmabk  Hilij^  185d— PifofvA*] 

Deab  RossETn, — You  shall  have  thirty  pounds  to-morrow,  and  / 
will  ask  Miss  Heaton  to  lend  the  twenty-five  in  a  way  which  will 
leave  it  quite  in  her  power  to  refuse  comfortably ;  if  she  does,  I  will 
immediately  supply  the  rest.  I  am  not  at  all  put  out;  only  I  want 
Ida  to  stay  in  Switzerland.  Don't  be  jealous — ^I  shall  not  be  near 
her,  for  I  want  her  to  be  on  Italian  side  of  Alps  at  Susa,  and  I  shall 
be  all  summer  north  of  them ;  but  she  must  stay,  as  she  is  getting 
better.    We  must  get  her  out  of  that  hole,  Nice,  however. 

I  shall  write  what  little  scolding  I  have — which  is  for  her  com- 
pcmion — ^to  you  to-morrow. — Always  affectionately  yours, 

J*  RUSKIN. 

Please  send  me  by  bearer  a  little  crumb  of  violet  carmine,  and 
any  bUwk  that  you  find  vigorous — ^not  lamp-black — if  you  have  it* 
DonH  send  the  carmine  if  you  are  using  it. 


To  Dante  Gabbiel  Rossetti' 

[?1866.] 

Dear  R., — ^I  think  I  like  that  duet  between  Ida  and  you  better 
than  anything  you  have  done  for  me  yet,  for  it  has  no  faults  and  is 
fiiU  of  power,— except  and  always  that  man  with  boots  and  lady  with 
golden  hair.     I  have  sent  your  ^* Beatrice^  to-day  to  somebody  who  will 

^  [From  jBtMfttn,  RogsetU,  and  Fre-BaphaeiUism,  pp.  125-126.] 
*  [From  Ruthin,  Rauetti,  and  Pre-RaphaeHtim,  pp.  114,  116.  "That  daet  be- 
tween Ida  and  yon  "  is  possibly  the  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  The  "  man  with  boots 
and  lady  with  golden  hair"  is  "Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  (see  above,  p.  234). 
The  other  observations  relate  to  the  water-colour  "Beatrice  at  a  Marriage  Feast 
denies  Dante  her  Salutation,"  referred  to  above,  p.  228.  The  Plate  (Xff.)  here 
given  is  from  a  version  of  the  same  subject,  which  belonged  to  H.  T.  Wells,  R.A., 
and  which  shows,  unaltered,  the  points  to  which  Ruskin  objected.  The  drawing 
(which  Roasetti  touched  in  accordance  with  Rnskin's  instructions)  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Professor  Norton,  having  been  given  to  him  by  Ruskin  in  1880 :  see  below, 
p.  335.] 
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like  to  look  at  it;  it  will  be  sent  or  brought  to  you  on  Monday. 
Please  leave  word  about  reception  of  it,  if  you  must  go  out  Please 
put  a  dab  of  Chinese  white  into  the  hole  in  the  cheek  and  paint  it 
over.  People  will  say  that  Beatrice  has  been  giving  the  other  brides- 
maids a  *^ predestinate  scratched  face^;^  also,  a  whitefaced  bridesmaid 
in  mist  behind  is  very  ugly  to  look  at — ^like  a  skull  or  a  body  in 
corruption.  Also  please  ask  Hunt  about  young  fool  who  wants  grapes, 
and  his  colour  of  sleeve.  Then — I  will  tell  you  where  this  cLrawing 
is  to  be  sent  next  to  be  lectured  upon,  and  am  always  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RvsKiN. 

To  Dakte  Gabriel  RossErri' 

[DntMABK  Hill.    ?18M.] 
DiSAB  Rosssm, — I  always  intended  to  mount  in  frame  Ida^s  draw- 
ings, but  only  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  edges  of  thin  mounts 
which  I  didn^  like,  preparatory  to  full  bevelled  mounts  for  them,  but 
time  has  always  failed  me. 

Sister  Helen  is  glorious^  and  I  keep  the  witch  drawing.*  Therefore, 
you  shan^t  have  it. — ^Yours  affectionately,  J.  R. 

Remember,  I  am  to  see  the  oil-picture  the  moment  it  is  done, 
^^St.  Catharine.^  ^  I  hope  to  take  it  at  once  for  money ^  leaving  old 
debts  to  stand  as  long  as  you  like. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[Drnkark  Hill.    ?  18M.] 
Dear  Rossetti, — I  suppose  that  the  girl  who  let  me  in  was  up  to 
telling  you  what  I  had  said,  and  to  show  you  what  I  had  done.     I 
had  told  her  to  tell  you  that  I  was  in  such  a  passion  that  I  was 

&  [Much  Ado  aboui  NOking,  Act  i.  sc  1.] 

<  [From  Btukin,  RtmmUi,  and  Pr^BaphaeHtim,  pp.  143-144.  ''As  to  Rossetti's 
small  oil-picture  of  'St  Catharine'  (which  was  painted  in  or  aboat  18^7)«  and 
Ruskin's  reference  to  'old  debts^'  it  will  be  understood  that  Ruskin  from  time  to 
time  advanced  money  for  peintingi  which  were  not  always  Ibrthcoming  at  the 
stipulated  time,  and  Ruskin  miffhihwe  claimed  the  'St.  Cathtarine'  as  an  equiralent 
for  some  such  money — but  here  he  waives  his  daim"  (W.  M.  R.).! 

'  [See  above,  p.  201.  Rossetti's  poem,  Suter  Heien,  was  first  published  in  1863, 
in  an  English  version  of  the  DUM^Morf  Amnuol^ 

«  [See  below,  p.  272.] 

*  [From  jRttfMn,  Ro99etH,  and  Pre-BaphaeUtitm,  pp.  115-116.  As  Ruskin  had 
objected  (see  above)  to  a  head  in  the  water-colour  of  "Beatrice  at  a  Marriage 
Feast,"  Rossetti  haa  taken  the  head  entirely  out,  as  a  preparation  for  painting  a 
new  one.  Ruskin  called  at  Rossetti'a  chambers  during  the  latter^s  absence,  and 
was  dismayed  at  finding  how  thoroughly  he  had  been  taken  at  his  word.] 
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like  to  tear  everything  in  the  room  to  pieces  at  your  daubing  over 
the  head  in  that  picture;  and  that  it  was  no  use  to  me  now  till  you 
had  painted  it  in  again.  And  I  told  her  to  show  you  that  I  had 
carried  off  the  ^^ Passover^  instead.  However,  I  think  it  may  be  well 
for  you  to  have  that  picture  out  of  your  sight  a  little  before  you 
begin  to  work  on  it  again;  so  please  send  it  me  by  bearer, — Yours 
affectionately,  J.  RmsKiN. 

How  you  could  think  I  could  look  at  it  with  any  pleasure  in  that 
mess,  I  can^t  think.  Before^  the  whole  thing  was  explained — ^there 
was  only  a  white  respirator  before  the  mouth.  You  have  deprived 
me  of  a  great  pleasiue  by  your  absurdity.  I  never,  so  long  as  I  live^ 
will  trust  you  to  do  anything  again,  out  of  my  sight. 


To  Dakte  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[i8i$e.] 

Dear  R., — ^To-morrow  at  about  half-past  one  I  bring,  I  hope, 
translations,  etc.  Patmore  is  very  nice;  but  what  the  mischief  does 
he  mean  by  Symbolism  P  I  caU  that  Passover  plain  prosy  Fact.  No 
Symbolism  at  all. — ^Ever  yours,  J.  R. 

To  HEiniY  AcLAKD,  M.D. 

Dear  Aclakd, — I  write  more  comfortably  and  legibly  on  this  paper,* 
being  used  to  it,  and  I  take  more  care  in  writing,  that  I  may  set  your 
mind  at  ease  in  reading.  I  know  I  give  you  a  great  deal  of  anxiety, 
and  must  try  to  pacify  you  a  little,  first  thanking  you  for  so  quickly 
sending  me  the  corrected  sheets.'    I  have,  of  course,  adopted  all  those 

1  [From  Ruikin,  BouetH^  and  Pre-RaphaeUtUm,  p.  140.  The  reference  is  to  a 
letter  from  Patmore  to  Rossetti  (Urid.,  p.  199,  and  Memoir  and  Omvupandence  of 
Coventry  Patmore^  vol.  ii.  p.  231).  discnaring  the  artist's  drawings  of  ''  Dante  at 
the  Marriage  Feast"  and  ''The  Paasover  in  the  Hol^  Family."  With  regard  to 
the  former,  Patmore  said  that  he  contemplated  it  ''with  greater  delight  and  profit 
than  I  ever  received  from  anj  other  picture  without  exception.  For  the  time,  it 
has  pat  me  quite  out  of  conceit  with  my  own  worJc,  and  1  most  forget  the  severe 
and  neavenlv  sweetness  of  that  ffroup  of  Bridesmaids  before  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
on  contentedly  in  my  lees  exalted  strain.  The  other  drawing,  at  its  present  sta^ 
does  not  affect  me  nearly  so  powerfully,  though  I  feel  the  soft  and  Duming  glow 
>  of  colour.  The  symbolinn  is  too  remote  and  unobvious  to  strike  me  as  efective ; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  set  any  value  by  my  own  opinion  on  such  matters."] 
'  [The  letter  is  on  lined  blue  foolscap,  much  used  by  Raskin.] 
*  [Of  The  Harboure  qf  England.  For  the  "unwashed  decks"  of  the  hdmbler 
merchant-vessels,  as  distinguished  from  the  prouder  vessels  carrying  wine  and  tea, 
etc.,  see  §  15  (Vol.  XHI.  p.  26).  For  "80,"  ibid.,  p.  28 ;  for  "hip,"  ibid.,  p.  31 
(10th  line  from  foot).] 
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useful  side-notes  and  proper  and  necessary  corrections,  ''hip'*'  for 
''elbow,''  "80"  for  "ISO,''  etc;  but  I  have  kept  the  nonsense,  very 
juMy  so  called,  about  unwashed  decks,  because  my  filling  about  such 
matters  is  a  simple  fact,  which,  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot  help,  and 
which  I  do  not  state  as  an  argument  at  all,  but  as  a  piece  of  private 
feeling,  and  truly  if  there  were  no  more  wine  or  tea  either  at  Den- 
mark HiU  or  anywhere  else,  I  am  not  sure  the  world  would  be  much 
the  worse. 

I  enjoyed  the  quiet  time  you  were  kind  enough  to  spare  to  me  at 
Henley  as  much  as  you  did — ^perhaps  more — as  I  was  under  no  panic 
about  your  politics.  And  if  you  consider  the  following  facU  I  don't 
think  you  wiU  see  ground  to  fear  mine. 

First.  I  have  a  clear  mathematical  head.  This  is  just  as  certain 
as  that  I  have  a  head  at  all,  which  I  suppose  is  objectively  certain.  I 
know  it  is  a  mathematical  head,  because  at  my  little  go  I  oflered  to 
do  any  problem  in  Euclid's  three  first  books  without  a  diagram,  writing 
it  out  by  reference  to  an  imaginary  diagram  in  my  head.^  I  can  do 
that  to  this  day,  to  almost  any  extent ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  reason  out  any 
geometrical  question  without  pen  or  paper,  and  dictate  its  statement 
blindfold. 

Secondly.  I  have  reasoned  out  a  good  many  principles  of  general 
philosophy  and  political  economy  by  myself,  and  I  have  always  found 
myself  in  concurrence  with  Bacon  and  Ad«n  Smith  as  soon  as  I  had 
settled  said  principles  to  my  own  satisfaction;  and  as  I  believe  those 
two  people  to  have  been  no  fools,  I  see  no  reason  for  concluding  that 
I  am  one  myself.^ 

Thirdly.  I  am  forced  by  precisely  the  same  instinct  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  political  questions  that  urges  me  to  examine  the  laws  of 
architectural  or  mountain  forms.  I  cannot  help  doing  so ;  the  questions 
suggest  themselves  to  me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  work  them  out.  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  have  got  them  clear. 

Fourthly.  I  am  perfectly  honest  in  all  my  purposes.  It  ii  precisely 
and  accurately  against  my  own  dearest  interests  that  I  am  acting  in 
praising  Turner.  No  landed  proprietor  ever  coveted  land  more  earnestly 
than  I  covet  possession  of  Turners.  Yet  I  am  every  day  putting  my 
whole  strength  into  the  declaration  of  their  merit  to  others,  raising 
their  price  to  myself.  I  have  proved  a  right  to  say,  therefore,  that  I 
am  upright  in  my  other  purposes. 

^  rCompare  Pr<BterUa,  i.  S  228  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  201).] 

'  [For  Bacon  Raskin's  admiration  remained  anabatod  (see^  e^,^  VoL  XXVII L 
pp.  616,  619).  With  regard  to  Adam  Smith,  though  he  continued  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  he  came  to  condemn  the  hypothesis  on 
which  much  of  Smith's  Political  Economy  was  based :  see  Vol  XVII.  p.  26.] 
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Fifthly.  I  am  good-natured,  and  desirous  of  making  people  about 
me  happy,  if  I  can.  There  are  many  people  who  are  prouHy  honesty 
yet  haxd-hearted :  I  am  instinctiveJy  honest,  yet  kind-hearted.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  am  affectionate  ^ — ^that  is  to  say,  dependent  for  my 
pleasure  on  the  society  of  others, — far  from  it;  but  I  am  kind,  in  a 
general  way,  to  all  human  creatures. 

Sixthly.  I  am  wholly  unambitious.  I  don^t  mean  I  am  not  vain — 
that  is,  fond  of  praise ;  I  am  intensely  fond  of  it,  and  very  much  pained 
by  blame.  But  I  don^t  care  for  Powee,  unless  it  be  to  be  useful  with ; 
the  mere  feeling  of  power  and  responsibility  is  a  bore  to  me,  and  I 
would  give  any  amount  of  authority  for  a  few  hours  of  Peace. 

Seventhly.  I  have  perfect  leisure  for  inquiry  into  whatever  I  want 
to  know.  I  am  untroubled  by  any  sort  of  care  or  anxiety,  unconnected 
with  any  particular  interest  or  group  of  persons,  unafifected  by  feelings 
of  Party,  of  Race,  of  social  pfurtialities,  or  of  early  prejudice,  having 
been  bred  a  Tory — and  gradually  developed  myself  into  an  Indescribable 
thing — certainly  not  a  Tory. 

Eighthly.  I  am  by  nature  and  instuict  Conservative,  loving  old 
things  because  they  are  old,  and  hating  new  ones  merely  because  they 
are  new.  If,  therefore,  I  bring  forward  any  doctrine  of  Innovation, 
assuredly  it  must  be  against  the  grain  of  me;  and  this  in  political 
matters  is  of  infinite  importance. 

Lastly,  I  have  respect  for  religion,  and  accept  the  practical  precepts 
of  the  Bible  to  their  full  extent. 

Consider  now  all  those  qualifications  one  by  one.  Consider  how 
seldom  it  is  that  they  all  are  likely  to  meet  in  one  person,  and  whether 
there  be,  on  the  whole,  chance  of  greater  good  or  evil  accruing  to  people 
in  general  from  the  political  speculations  of  such  a  person. 

I  ought  to  have  added  one  more  qualification  to  the  list  I  know 
^he  Laws  of  Worky  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  over  Idle  Speculations. 

Against  all  these  qualifications  you  will  perhaps  allege  one — at  first 
ugly-looking-— disqualification.  "  You  live  out  of  the  world,  and  cannot 
know  ofnything  about  it.^ 

I  believe  that  is  almost  the  only  thing  you  can  say,  but  it  does 
sound  ugly  at  first,  and  sweeping.  I  answer,  that  just  because  I  live 
out  of  it,  I  know  more  about  it.  Who  do  you  suppose  know  most 
about  the  lake  of  Geneva — I,  or  the  Fish  in  it?  It  is  quite  true  the 
Fish  know  a  thing  or  two  that  I  don^t — certain  matters  about  feeding 
places,  deep  holes,  and  various  other  characters  of  Bottom.  Neverthe- 
less as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  future  prospects 
x>f  it,  and  probabilities  of  all  said  fish  ever  being  entirely  broiled  by 

*  [Compsre  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  457.] 
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a  volcanic  explosion,  or  petrified  in  their  beloved  bottom  by  advance 
of  delta,  I  know  more  tium  thej. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  will  answer — as  other  people  might — ^tbat  I 
am  too  conceited  to  know  anything  about  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
self-estimation — a  fooFs,  and  that  which  every  man  who  knows  his 
business  has  of  himself.  They  look  like  each  other  in  expression,  but 
they  are  not  the  same.^  And  I  mean  to  send  you  an  essay  on  political 
economy,'  perhaps  even  soon,  with  a  quiet  echo  of  Albert  Diirer's 
assertion  about  Ids  engraving — ^Sir,  it  cannot  be  better  done.** 

Meantime  I  am  still  busy  enough,  having  my  critique  on  Academy 
and  Water-colour  to  write,  and  another  little  book  to  get  out,*  beside 
the  Harboursy  before  going  abroad,  so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  again, 
I  fear,  till  I  get  to  Interlachen,  whence  I  shall  advise  you  of  my  plans, 
as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  form  any. 

I  was  very  happy  with  you,  in  q>ite  of  the  Elements  of  Disturbance 
which  exist  in  that  household  Economy  of  yours.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  house  with  field  and  Poney  will  one  day  become 
essential,  whereat  you  might  go  <*home  to  dinner** — ^like  any  other 
workman — and  be  inaccessible. 

Those  are  all  nice  children  of  yours.  I  forgot  to  ask  if  Harry  ever 
got  my  letter  about  his  stick.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he  thought  I 
had  not  answered  his  to  me.  So  Good-bye  for  a  little.  This  letter 
won*t  give  you  very  much  trouble — ^though  rather  longer  than  is  fair — 
for  it  is  pretty  legible,  I  think.  I  got  the  books  all  right.  I  will  send 
photographs  as  soon  as  I  can  get  into  London  to  choose  one.  Best 
love  to  Harry,  Willy,  Angle.  Best  small-size  love  to  Theodore.  Best 
regards  to  Mama.  Compliments,  of  an  admiring  character,  to  Fat 
and  Obedient  Baby.  And  Love  and  thanks  to  yourself. — ^Always  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  William  Wakd* 

Turn,  July  IH,  1856. 

Dear  Ward, — My  not  having  written  to  you  before  was  owing 
to  my  doubt  as  to  what  I  should  be  able  to  do  in  work  while 
abroad.     I  am  well  enough,  but  quite  unable  for  work  of  head,  for 

1  [Compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  166^  and  the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

>  [Probably  The  PofUical  Eoommy  of  Art^  which  Ruskm  always  considered  one 

of  his  best  books :  see  (in  the  next  volnme)  a  letter  of  November  28,  1878.    For 

IHirer's  sayings  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  52.] 

s  [Apparently  (from  Raskin's  letter  to  W.  Ward)  The  SkmmUs  qf  Drawing.'] 
«  [No.   8  in    Ward;  vol.   i.  pp.   18-19.     The  little  book  is  The  ElemenU  ^ 

Drawing  (ultimately  issued  in  June  1857)^  in  which  (Vol.  XV.  p.  18)  Raskin  referred 

to  Mr.  Ward.] 
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the  present;  and  I  cieui^  yet  get  out  the  little  book  I  spoke  of  for 
some  time. 

But  I  want  yoa  to  work  for  me;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  yet  got  any  situation,  or  whether  you  could  get 
one  not  requiring  all  your  time  (perhaps  only  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week,  for  a  smaller  salary),  if  I  coidd  secure  you  a  certain 
sum  annually — say  £50 — to  eke  it  out. 

Meantime  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  £9Q^  for  any  work  you  may 
have  been  doing  for  me ;  and  write  to  me  with  full  accounts  of  your 
prospects  (Poste  Restante,  Villeneuve,  Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland). — 
Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Chables  Euot  Nobton^ 

[GwrBVA^  18  JiOy,  1866.] 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  showing  me  this  book.  Lowell 
must  be  a  noble  fellow.'  The  ** Fable  for  Critics^  in  animal  spirit 
and  fervour  is  almost  beyond  anything  I  know,  and  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  see,  in  the  rest,  the  stem  seriousness  of  a  man  so  little  soured 
— ^so  fresh  and  young  at  heart. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourselves.  Can  you  send  me  a  line  to 
Union  Hotel,  Chamouni,  to  say  you  have?  Pray  come  to  see  me,  if 
you  can,  before  leaving  England. — ^Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Damte  Gabriel  Rosseiti^ 

Chamouni,  14  AtiguH  [1856]. 

Deab  Robsetti, — ^You  would  have  heard  from  me  before  now,  but 
I  did  not  know  if  you  were  in  town,  and  whether  I  could  safely  send 
a  cheque  to  Ch[atham]  Place.  Luckily,  Miss  Heaton  has  just  paid  us 
a  visit  here,  and  I  have  begged  her  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  you, 
which  contains  Ida^s  August  money,  with  my  love  to  you  both.  You 
will  get  it,  I  hope,  about  8rd  or  4th  September. 

1  [AtkmtiD  MmUhiy,  May  1904,  voL  dS,  p.  67a    No.  2  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  p.  7.] 

*  [Mr.  Norton,  after  his  visit  to  Denmark  Hill  in  1855  (see  above,  p.  222), 
had  not  expected  to  see  Raskin  again;  but  they  ehanced  to  i^eet  next  year,  as 
Raskin  has  described  in  PraierUa  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  519),  on  the  steamer  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Norton  called  on  Ruskin  in  the  evening,  taking  with  him  a 
copy  of  Lowell's  Poems.] 

*  [From  BuiMny  BouetUt  and  Pre-BaphaeUHim,  pp.  140-143.] 

XXXVI.  a 
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I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  how  you  are  getting  on.  I  suppose  it 
is  my  own  fault  that  I  have  not;  but  I  thought  I  had  said  in  my 
last  that  any  letters  directed  to  me  at  7  BiUiter  Street,  with  ^to  be 
forwarded^  on  cover,  will  reach  me  in  due  course.  If  you  like  to  send 
one  now,  directed  Hotel  de  Zilhringen,  Fribourg,  SuinCf  it  will  reach 
me  quickly;  but  you  must  not  despatch  it  before  the  SMth  August, 
nor  after  the  80th,  or  it  may  miss  me.  Tell  me  all  about  your  pic- 
tures, and  yourself  and  Ida;  I  don^t  care  to  hear  about  anytiiing  else. 
Have  you  got  my  Dante  picture  and  the  **  Francesca  ^  ?  I  ordered 
them  to  be  sent  to  you  soon  after  I  went  away. 

I  found  soon  after  I  wrote  to  you,  on  trying  to  draw  a  little,^  that 
I  was  really  exhausted,  and  I  have  been  so  idle  ever  since  that  now 
it  is  quite  a  trouble  to  me  to  take  up  a  pen  from  the  table.  I  do 
nothing  but  walk  and  eat  and  sleep,  and  get  stupider  and  lazier  every 
hour.  You  see  I  write  even  worse  than  usual,  and  I  havenH  a  single 
idea  in  my  head  on  any  subject.  There  is  the  most  exquisite  view  of 
Alps  from  my  window  at  this  moment  under  morning  sunshine,  but  I 
am  so  stupid  that  I  don^t  much  care  about  it.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
a  few  simple  geological  &cts  when  I  came  here,  but  I  am  so  stupid 
that  I  can^t.  I  had  promised  a  friend  to  draw  him  a  bit  of  snow 
and  a  pine  or  two,  and  I  have  just  sense  enough  left  to  see  that  it 
is  no  use  trying.  I  slept  frx>m  half-past  nine  last  night  to  six  this 
morning,  and  am  half-asleep  now — nothing  but  breakfast  will  in  the 
least  brighten  me. 

We  are  all  pretty  well;  my  mother  much  better;  my  fieither 
a  little  oppressed  by  the  heat  (for,  though  not  what  it  is  in  the 
plains,  the  summer  sunshine  is  glowing  enough  even  here),  and  I, 
as  above  described.  I  daresay  I  am  pretty  well,  but  am  not  clear 
about  it. 

We  have  been  staying  at  different  places  in  Switzerland,  whose 
names  are  of  no  consequence  to  you,  and  doing  nothing  at  them, 
which  it  is  no  use  telling  you  about. 

All  goes  on  in  Switzerland  just  as  usual;  they  make  large  quan- 
tities of  cheese  and  cherry-brandy,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  bom 
idiots. 

9(Hh  August  (Geneva).  The  above  interesting  communication 
having  been  interrupted  by  breakfast,  I  kept  it  three  days  by  me 
in  hopes  of  getting  an  idea  about  something;  but  I  haven^t  got  one. 
It  is  nine  o^clock,  and  I  am  very  sleepy.  So  good-bye. — ^Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

^  FThs  drawing  of  Bonneville,  here  reprodaced  (Plate  XIII.),  belongs  to  this 

year.] 
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To  Dante  Gabeiel  Rossetti^ 

Sunday  [Au^uH,  1856.] 

Deab  Rossetti, — I  am  wild  to  know  who  is  the  Author  of  the 
'^ Burden  of  Nineveh''  in  No.  VIII.  of  Oaford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
glorious.  Please  find  out  for  me,  and  see  if  I  can  get  acquainted 
with  him. — Ever  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Lady  Trevelyan 

Dover,  2l9ih  Ssptember,  '56. 

Dear  Lady  Trevelyan, — I  have  been  reproaching  myself  many  a 
day  for  not  writing,  but  somehow  I  have  got  into  quite  a  stupid 
state  of  indolence  for  these  three  or  four  months,  and  the  sight  of  a 
pen  and  ink  has  frightened  me  so  that  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say;  nor 
have  I  now,  only  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  on  this 
side  the  water  again,  and  all  well.  We  have  been  dividing  our  time 
between  Interlachen,  Thun,  Fribourg,  Chamonix,  and  Greneva;  and  I 
have  done  nothing  but  ramble  in  the  sun,  and  eat  breakfasts  and 
dinners,  and  sleep.  I  am  not  so  much  the  better  for  it  as  I  ought  to 
be,  because  I  don't  like  it.  I  get  sulky  when  I  can't  do  anything — 
and  getting  sulky  puts  one  out  of  order,  and  I  don't  feel  refreshed  or 
up  to  my  work  again;  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  anything  much  for  some 
time  yet — ^perhaps  not  all  winter.  I  am  going  to  read — for  I  have 
been  using  my  own  brains  too  much  and  other  people's  not  enough 

>  [From  Dante  Qabrid  BaetetH:  Ma  FanU^  LeUer§,  with  a  Memoir,  vol.  L  p.  107. 
No.  8  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magaxine,  edited  by  Morris's  friend^  the  Rev. 
W.  Fulford^  liad  appeared  in  August  1856,  Rossetti's  (anonymous)  poem  occupying 
pp.  512-516.  The  first  lines  of  the  poem,  as  printed  in  the  Magazine,  were  uter- 
wards  altered  ;  they  ran  : — 

''I  have  no  taste  for  polyglot. 
At  the  Museum  'twas  my  lot 
Just  once  to  jot  and  blot  and  rot 
In  Babel  for  I  know  not  what. 

I  went  at  two^  I  left  at  three. 
Round  those  still  doors  I  tramp' d,  to  win 
By  the  sreat  porch  the  dirt  and  din ; 
And  as  I  made  the  last  door  spin 
And  issued,  they  were  hoisting  in 

A  winged  beast  from  Nineveh." 

Rossetti,  in  reply  to  Ruskin'g  letter,  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  poem  (see  the 
Introduction,  above,  p.  zlvi.);  ''and  I  foncy,"  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Roeeetti,  ''that  a 
very  large  'Bravo ! '  which  forms  the  commencement  of  another  letter  from  Rnskin 
may  be  the  response  to  this  avowal.  The  word  is  shaped  oat  of  a  series  of  notes 
of  admiration."} 
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lately — and  to  see  manufactories,  and  take  long  walks  in  the  snow.  I 
expect  to  get  on  better  so,  for  in  Switzerland  I  am  tormented  by  the 
beauty  of  the  things,  when  I  can^t  draw  them,  or  by  the  people  build- 
ing hotels  on  my  picturesquest  places,  and  so  on.  I  have  begun  my 
readings  by  a  large  course  of  French  Novels;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  are  very  good  for  me,  for  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  three  of 
George  Sandys  heroines,  one  after  the  other — ^no,  with  four — and  am 
quite  vexed  because  I  can^t  see  them — seriously  vexed  I  mean;  made 
uncomfortable.  I  was  also  thrown  into  a  great  relapse  at  Paris  by 
finding  the  whole  of  the  apse  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  most  of  the 
rest  of  it,  uUerJy  restored — fairly  knocked  down  and  built  again.  New, 
so  that  Notre  Dame  now  exists  no  more  for  mtj  and  every  day  of  my 
life  I  regret  Tumer^s  death  more,  and — which  will  perhaps  surprise 
you — ProuPs;  there  are  so  many  things  turning  up  now,  that  I  want 
to  ask  Prout  about,  and  there ,  is  nobody  to  take  his  place,  or  feel 
with  me  as  he  did — and  altogether  I  am  a  good  deal  put  out  at 
present,  not  to  speak  of  the  disagreeableness  of  finding  oneself  nearly 
forty; — while  one  is  busy  one  does  not  think  how  old  one  is  getting, 
but  one  finds  it  out  in  idleness.  I  calculate  that,  if  I  am  spared  for 
so  long,  it  is  only  some  11,780  days  till  I  shall  be  seventy,^  and  I  give 
away  every  day  with  a  grudge — ^if  it  happens  to  be  a  wet  or  an  idle 
one;  and  a  great  many  have  been  wet  and  idle  lately.  Out  of  four 
months  on  the  Continent,  I  have  taken  only  ten  days  of  whole  work, 
and  ten  days  half  work:  those  were  to  make  some  dravrings  of  old 
bits  of  Thun  and  Fribourg,  likely  to  be  destroyed  before  I  get  back 
to  them  again;  for  I  have  a  plan  for  etching  views  of  seven  Swiss 
towns,*  and  bequeathing  them  to  foolish  posterity,  that  it  may  mourn 
and  gnash  its  teeth  in  its  Hotels.  I  mean  to  draw,  if  I  can,  Basle, 
(1)  Schaffhausen,  (S)  Lucerne,  Thun,  (S)  Fribourg,  Sion,  and  (4)  Bel- 
Unzona;  the  1,  S,  8,  4  elaborately  to  illustrate  Tumer^s  multitudinous 
sketches  of  them.  There  are  at  least  sixteen  of  Fribourg,  seven  or 
eight  of  Lucerne,  thirty  of  Bellinzona,  and  four  or  five  of  Schaffhausen 
among  the  sketches  left  to  the  nation,  and  I  can  realise  these  a 
little  with  detail,  so  as  to  explain  them — and  the  other  three  I  shall 
do,  one  view  of  each ;  Thun  and  Sion  because  I  am  fond  of  the  places, 
and  Basle  in  compliment  to  Holbein;  and  I  hope  that  Berne  and 
Greneva  will  be  properly  humiliated  at  being  left  out  of  the  list,  as 
too  much  spoiled  to  be  worth  notice. 

I  made  myself  of  some   use   in  Chamouni  also,  I  think — ^not  by 
working,  but  by  setting  others  to  work.    Sir  Walter  may  perhaps  have 

^  [See  the  reference  to  his  diary  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  zxiii.] 
*  [Compare  Prmterita,  VoL  XXXV.  p.  483.] 
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noticed  that  there  is  a  great  dispute  among  the  geologists  whether 
Studer  and  Favre  are  right  in  saying  that  the  limestone  goes  under 
the  gneiss  at  Chamouni — ^poor  Mr.  Sharpe,^  who  was  killed  last  summer 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  having  said  it  was  only  cleavage,  not  bedding. 
So  I  had  a  hole  dug  under  Mont  Blanc,  and  I  got  fifteen  feet  down 
between  the  limestone  and  gneiss,*  and  found  it  all  as  Studer  and 
Favre  and  I  myself  had  supposed ;  only  the  gneiss  was  so  rotten  that 
I  couldn^t  go  on  underneath  it  without  regular  mining  apparatus — 
wooden  shield  and  so  on — so  I  stopped  till  next  year,  and  if  the  geolo- 
gists aren^t  satisfied,  I  will  dig  as  deep  as  they  like. 

Among  the  other  minor  matters  for  grumbling,  the  weather  worried 
me — always  wet  or  burning  hot — and  we  made  a  nice  finish  of  it 
yesterday  afternoon;  the  steamboat — a  small  packet — waiting  off  the 
pier  of  Calais  three  hours  for  train  from  Paris.  Train  arrives  with 
80  passengers — 170  altogether  on  board  the  boat.  We  got  away  about 
six  o^dock — squally  afternoon,  and  sea  rather  high  from  wind  before. 
The  170  passengers  soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  heaps 
of  some  sort  of  awkwardly  made  brown  fish  being  sold  by  Dutch  auction, 
and  kicked  about  with  no  buyers.  It  got  pretty  dark,  with  clouds  over 
what  moon  there  was — long  swells  of  sea  racing  by  with  crashing  light ; 
and  half-way  over,  really  a  very  violent  squall  with  rain  in  pailfuls — 
and  large  pailfuls,  too.  My  father  and  mother  had  to  sit  it  out  all 
on  deck — we  are  none  of  us  ever  ill — and  the  cabins  were  unenterable, 
except  by  creeping  on  all-fours  over  the  fish-heaps.  My  mother,  instead 
of  being  the  worse,  is  the  better  for  it  this  morning;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  water  cture  for  her;  she  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
perhaps  that  kept  her  from  taking  cold. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  all  very  much  the  better  of  our  journey,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  find  the  good  of  it  more  when  we  get  home,  and  so 
I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  of  ourselves.  You  are  never  explicit 
enough  about  yourself.  I  am  only  afraid  you  are  not  so  well  as  you 
ought  to  be.  I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Miss  Mackenzie — I  should  like 
to  see  her  again.  I  daresay  I  may  come  down  Wallington  way  next 
spring,  but  I  have  no  notion  clearly  what  I  shall  do.  It  depends  on 
many  things — most  of  all  on  what  is  done  about  the  Turner  bequest, 
whidi  I  mean  now  to  make  as  much  noise  about  as  I  have  voice  for. 
My  love  to  poor  Peter,'  and  condolences  and  congratulations;  but 
I  cannot  but  attribute  his  recovery  to  his  having  such  a  very  bad 
temper.     Good-natured   dogs  always   die   when  anything   happens  to 

^  [Daniel  Shmrpe  (1800-1856) ;  F.R.S.,  1850 ;  President  of  the  Geological  Society, 
1856.1 

s  [For  these  diggings  see  VoL  XXVL  pp.  xxvi.-xxvii.,  545-547.] 
*  [See  helow^  pp.  385  n.,  414-5.] 
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them;  the  sulky  ones  have  a  kind  of  ^^I  shall  live  to  bite  somebody 
yet^  spirit  in  them,  which  is  better  than  medicine.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  that  feeling  myself — always  when  I  am  unwelL 

We  hope  to  be  at  home  next  Wednesday,  and  then  you  have  only 
to  tell  me  when  you  are  likely  to  come  south,  and  I  will  take  care  to 
have  plenty  leisure  days,  and  we  will  have  some  nice  chats;  and  I 
shall  convince  you  of  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  my  new  botanical 
system,  and  make  a  botanist  of  you  at  last,  as  well  as  an  artist.  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  hear  the  colour  does  so  well  at  Wallington.  I 
am  quite  clear  for  colour  now — everywhere — and  my  mother  was  con- 
verted from  certain  predilections  for  white  work  by  the  inside  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  last  week. 

She  and  my  father  beg  their  sincere  regards  to  you  both.  Love  to 
Sir  Walter,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  Scott. — ^Ever,  dear  Lady 
Trevelyan,  affectionately  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

Saturday  Morning  [October,  1866].* 
Dear  Mr.  Norton, — In  case  I   don^t  find  you  to-day  (and  I  can*t 
be  at  home  this  afternoon),  could  you  dine   with   us  to-morrow  at 
half-past  four — or  if  not  able  to  do  that,  come  in  at  any  hour  you 
like  to  tea  in  the  evening? — Yours  affectionately,  J.  Ruskim. 

Of  course  you  will  only  find  my  father  and  mother  and  me,  and 
perhaps  an  old  family  friend. 


To  Charles  Euot  Norton  • 

[Nooembery  1856.] 

Dear  Norton, — ^It  will   of  course  be  a  privilege  to  me  to  take 
charge   of  the   vignette^  while  you  are  travelling,   and   of  course   I 

^  [Atlantic  MorUMy,  May  1904,  vol.  93,  p.  57a  No.  3  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  p.  8.] 
'  [''In  the  aatamn,  my  mother  and  sisters  having  retamed  to  America,  I  was 
in  London,  staying  at  Fenton's  Hotel  in  St.  James's  Street,  much  out  of  health. 
I  had  promised  to  let  Ruskin  know  of  my  coming  to  London,  and  on  hearing  of 
it,  he  at  once  came  to  see  me,  and  while  I  remained  there,  few  days  passed  in 
which  he  did  not  send  me  a  note  like  the  following,  or  come  to  my  narlour,  laden 
with  books  and  drawings  for  my  amusement,  or  carry  me  off  in  nis  brougham 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  l>eumark  Hill,"— C.  K  N.] 

•  [No.  7  in  Norton;  toL  i.  pp.  24-25.1 

*  [^'  Turner's  water-colour  drawinic  of  Scott's  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
'the  very  thing  for  you  to  have,'  Ruskin  had  written  to  me  a  few  days  berore 
in  advising  me  to  purchase  it." — C.  £.  N.] 
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should  do  whatever  you  bid  me  faithfully  in  all  matters — ^but  I  think 
a  little  anangement  of  leather  case  and  glass  might  make  the  draw- 
ing portable  for  you,  and  a  pleasant  companion  on  your  journey.^  If 
I  see  you  to-day  I  will  tell  you  how;  if  I  don%  please  let  me  know 
quickly  if  you  have  already  Rogers^s  Italyj  and  if  you  haven^t — no,  it 
would  be  too  late,  perhaps.  I  will  send  one  in  this  evening  if  I 
don^t  find  you,  and  if  you  haven^t  got  it,  keep  it,  for  it^s  a  proof 
copy — and  T\\  write  your  name  in  it  when  I  see  you  again.  If  you 
have  it,  send  it  me  back,  and  HI  find  something  else  that  you  haven^t 
during  the  winter. — ^Affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskim. 


To  ROBKRT  BbOWKIMG 

Denmakk  Hiu.^  27M  Ncmmber^  186^ 

My  dear  Browning, — I  think  Aurora  Leigh  the  greatest  poem  in 
the  English  language,  unsurpassed  by  anything  but  Shakespeare — not 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare's  eon/neta^  and  therefore  the  greatest  poem 
in  the  language.  I  write  this,  you  see,  very  deliberately,  straight, 
or  nearly  so,  which  is  not  common  with  me,  for  I  am  taking  pains 
that  you  may  not  think  (nor  anybody  else)  that  I  am  writing  in 
a  state  of  excitement;  though  there  is  enough  in  the  poem  to  put 
one  into  such  a  state.*  I  have  not  written  immediately  either,  partly 
because  I  did  not  know  if  you  were  at  Florence  yet,  partly  because  I 
wished  to  read  the  poem  quite  through.  I  like  it  oS,  familiar  parts 
and  unfamiliar,  passionate  and  satirical,  evil  telling  and  good  telling, 
philosophical  and  dramatic — all.  It  has  one  or  two  sharp  blemishes, 
I  think,  in  words,  here  and  there,  chiefly  Greek.  I  think  the  ^'Hat 
aside'"'  a  great  discord  in  the  opening — it  tells  on  me  like  a  crack  in 

^  [Raskin  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  some  of  Tamer's  drswingB  with 
him  as  companions  of  his  travels.] 

'  [Rosaetti  also  was  rapturoas  over  Aurora  Leigh  (pablished  in  the  aatamn  of 
1856).  ''An  astoanding  work/'  he  wrote;  ^'I  know  that  St.  Francis  and  Poverty 
do  not  wed  in  these  &yn  of  St  James'  Chorch,  with  rows  of  portrait  fijrares  on 
either  side,  and  the  comers  neatly  finished  with  angels.  I  know  that  if  a  blind 
man  were  to  enter  the  room  this  evening  and  talk  to  me  for  some  hours,  I  should, 
with  the  best  intentions,  be  in  danger  of  twigging  his  blindness  before  the  right 
moment  came  .  .  . ;  yet  with  all  this  knowledge  I  have  felt  something  like  a  bog 
ever  since  reading  Aurora  Leigh,  Oh,  the  wonder  of  it ! "  (Letters  qf  £>,  O.  RonetH 
to  Wmam  AlHnghamy  p.  189).] 

'  [''Such  scholar-scraps  he  talked,  Fve  heard  from  friends, 
For  even  prosaic  men  who  wear  grief  long 
Will  get  to  wear  it  as  a  hat  aside 
With  a  flower  stuck  in't"] 
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the  midBt  of  the  sweetest  fresco  colour*  PhaJangtenf^  I  can^  find  in 
Johnson^s  dictionary,  and  don^t  know  what  it  means.  Dj/nastick*  hurts 
me  like  a  stick — one  or  two  passages  in  the  art  discussion  I  haven^t 
made  out  yet.  For  the  rest,  I  am  entirdy  subdued  and  raised — to 
be  Mrs.  Browning^s  very  humble  votary  and  servant.  I  feel,  for  the 
time,  as  if  /  could  do  nothing  more  in  describing,  or  in  saying  any- 
thing— as  if,  indeed,  nobody  could  say  anything  more  now,  without 
appearing  to  be  saying  something  weak  in  thought  and  melodious  in 
English,  so  far  does  her  Saying  seem  to  me  above  present  Best  and 
sweetests.  I  am  better  in  every  way  for  reading  the  poem — perhaps 
not  the  least  because  I  feel  so  crushed  by  it;  but  also  because  it  is 
like  breathing  the  purest  heavenly  air;  it  makes  one  healthier  through 
every  nerve  and  purer  through  every  purpose. 

It  is  the  first  also  perfect  poetical  expression  of  the  Age,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  principles.  But  poor  Sa>tt!  and  the  sellers  of  old 
armour  in  Wardour  St. ! '  I  see  Mrs.  Browning  herself  has  sometimes 
no  compassion. 

I  have  heard  from  Miss  Heaton  that  Mrs.  Browning  and  you  are 
both  well,  and  happy  in  your  Florence  home.  God  grant  you,  both, 
long  life  and  peace,  you  happy,  good,  great  people  that  you  are. 

I  will  write  you  again  to  tell  you  anything  that  may  interest  you 
of  what  is  doing  here.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  talk  of  anything  but 
the  poem  just  now,  and  for  that  I  should  only  weaken  the  true  sense 
I  would  give  you  of  my  admiration  of  it  if  I  Med  to  put  it  any  more 
into  words.    Only  believe  me  aflectionately  yours  and  hers, 

J.  RusxiN. 

My  father  and  mother  beg  their  sincerest  regards.  I  never  saw  my 
father  so  taken  with  a  poem  in  my  life.     He  doesn't  usually  care  for 

^  [See  Book  iii. :~ 

**  Have  you  heard  of  Romney  Leigh, 
Beyond  whaVs  said  of  him  in  nevspavera. 
His  phalansteries  there,  his  speeches  here, 
His  pamphlets,  pl^ss,  and  statements,  everywhere?" 

Hie  word  had  been  coined  by  Fourier,  about  twenty  years  before,  to  denote  a 
building  or  set  of  buildings  occupied  by  a  phaianx  or  socialistic  community. 
Kingsley  adopted  it  in  AUmi  Locke  (I860).] 

'  [Book  T.  906:  ''Hie  rulers  of  our  art,  in  whose  fuU  veins  Dynastic  glories 
mingle."  '*Hurte  me  like  a  stick" :  see  Butler's  Hudibras  (as  quoted  in  Pneterita. 
Vol.  XXXV.  p.  387  It.).] 

s  [The  reference  is  to  such  a  passage  in  Book  v.  as  this : — 

"Nay,  if  there's  room  for  poete  in  this  world 
A  little  overgrown,  (I  think  there  is) 
Th^r  sole  work  is  to  represent  the  age, 
Their  agOi  not  Charlemagne's,"  ete.] 
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that  kind  of  poetry  (likes  Pope,  and  Crabbe),  but  he  sat  at  it  till  one 
in  the  morning,  and  never  let  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  when  he  was 
in  the  house,  till  he  had  finished  it  and  said  it  quite  did  him  good — 
made  him  better  from  a  little  ailing  that  he  was.  To  my  mother  I 
am  reading  it  out  aloud  every  day. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[Dbnxaiuc  Bill,  cirw  CkrUtmoi  1856.] 

Deae  RossETn, — I  enclose  a  letter  from  John  Lewis,  and  we  must 
now  have  your  Jinal  answer.  I  object,  myself,  to  the  whole  system 
of  candidateship,  but,  as  it  is  established,  neither  you  nor  I  can  at 
present  overthrow  it.  I  don^t  believe  there  is  the  least  risk  of  your 
rejection,  because  Lewis  is  wholly  for  you,  and  the  others  know  that 
you  are  a  friend  of  mine  and  that  I  am  going  to  write  a  ^^ notice^  in 
1857  as  well  as  1856.  1  don^t  say  that,  if  they  rejected  you,  I  might 
[not]  perhaps  feel  disposed  to  go  into  further  analysis  of  some  of  their 
own  works  than  might  be  altogether  pleasant.  But  don^t  you  think 
tJiey  will  suppose  so,  and  that  your  election  is  therefore  rather  safe? 

But  suppose  the  reverse.  AH  that  could  be  said  was  that  they 
rejected — ^not  Rossetti  but  Pre-RaphaeUiism.  Which  people  knew  pretty 
well  before.  But  it  would  give  me  a  hold  on  them  if  they  did,  whidi 
would  be  useful  in  after  attacks  on  this  modem  system,  so  that, 
whether  they  took  you  or  not,  you  would  be  helping  forward  the 
good  cause.  But  all  the  chances  are  that  you  get  in,  and  if  you  do, 
consider  what  good  you  may  effect  by  the  influence  of  your  work  and 
votes  in  that  society,  allied  with  Lewis  and  Hunt! 

So  pra^  do  this.  Write  to  Lewis  instantly,  saying  you  accept. 
I  will  write  to  Oxford  for  '^Dante.^  Morris  will,  I  am  sure,  lend  his, 
and  I  will  lend  my  **  Beatrice,'*' *  and  there  we  are,  all  right. — Yours 
affectionately,  J.  R. 

I  will  send  Ida's  drawings  by  first  hand  coming  into  town.  Send 
me  a  line  saying  what  you  do. 

^  rFrom  Buikin,  Eo9$etU.  and  Pre-BaphaeHtUm^  p^.  148,  149.  J.  F.  Lewis  was 
at  this  time  President  <Kf  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  of  which  Ruskin  wanted 
Roesetti  to  become  a  member;  he  declined,  however,  to  stand.  He  agreed  with 
Ruskin  in  regarding  Lewis  and  William  Hunt  as  the  best  water-colourists  (see  his 
LeUers  to  Amngham,  p.  164).] 

*  [Works  which  Raskin  proposed  that  Rossetti  should  send  to  the  Old  Water- 
Colonr  Society.  ''Dante"  is  ''Dante  Drawing  the  Angel,"  owned  by  Thomas 
Coombe,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press^  and  now  in  the  Universitv  Galleries.  The 
drawing  Uien  in  possession  of  William  Morris  was  "Fra  Pace"  (see  p.  249);  and 
for  Rnskin's  "Beatrice/'  see  p.  286  n.] 
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To  Chables  Euot  Norton^ 

[Loimoif]  28<A  Deemmber,  1866. 

Dear  Norton, — Railways  are  good  for  letters,  assuredly;  it  seems 
very  wonderful,  and  is  very  pleasant,  to  hear  from  you  in  Rome  only 
a  week  ago;  for  I  got  your  letter  yesterday,  and  should  have  had  it 
the  day  before,  but  that  I  was  staying  in  town  for  a  few  days.  And 
I  hope  the  enjoyment  of  that  damp  and  discordant  city  and  that 
desolate  and  diseaseful  Campagna,  of  which  your  letter  assures  me^ 
may  be  received  as  a  proof  of  your  own  improved  health,  and  bright- 
ness of  heart  and  imagination. 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  abuse  Rome  more  because  it  is  as  sour  giapea 
to  me.  When  I  was  there'  I  was  a  sickly  and  very  ignorant  youth; 
and  I  should  be  very  glad,  now,  if  I  could  revisit  what  I  passed  in 
weariness  or  contempt;  and  I  do  envy  you  (sitting  as  I  am  just  now 
in  the  Great  Western  hotel  at  Paddington,  looking  out  upon  a  laige 
number  of  panes  of  grey  glass,  some  iron  spikes,  and  a  brick  wall) 
that  walk  in  sight  of  Sabine  hills.  Still,  reasoning  with  myself  in  the 
severest  way,  and  checking  whatever  malice  against  the  things  I  have 
injured,  or  envy  of  you,  there  may  be  in  the  feelings  with  which  I 
now  think  of  Rome,  these  appear  to  me  incontrovertible  and  accurate 
conclusions, — ^that  the  streets  are  damp  and  mouldy  where  they  are 
not  burning;  that  the  modem  architecture  is  fit  only  to  put  on  a 
Twelfth  cake  in  sugar  (^^.,  the  churches  at  the  Quattro  Fontane);  that 
the  old  architecture  consists  chiefly  of  heaps  of  tufa  and  bricks;  that 
the  Tiber  is  muddy ;  that  the  Fountains  are  fantastic ;  that  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  is  too  round;  that  the  Capitol  is  too  square;  that  St. 
Peter^s  is  too  big;  that  all  the  other  diurches  are  too  little;  that 
the  Jews^  quarter  is  uncomfortable;  that  the  English  quarter  is  un* 
picturesque;  that  Michael  Angelo^s  Moses  is  a  monster;  that  his  Last 
Judgment  is  a  mistake;  that  RaphaeKs  Transfiguration  is  a  failure; 
that  Apollo  Belvidere  is  a  public  nuisance;  that  the  bills  are  high;  the 
malaria  strong;  the  dissipation  shameful;  the  bad  company  numerous; 
the  Sirocco  depressing;  the  Tramontana  chilling;  the  Levante  parch- 
ing; the  Ponente  pelting;  the  ground  unsafe;  the  politics  perilous^ 
and  the  religion  pernicious.  I  do  think,  that  ia  all  candour  and  reflec- 
tive charity,  I  may  assert  this  much. 

^  [AtUmiic  MmUhiy,  May  1901,  voL  d3,  pp.  583^584.    Na  8  in  NwUm;  voL  L 
pp.  25-^1.] 

*  rae  was  there  in  bad  hsalth  in  the  winter  of  184(K-1841.     See  PrmteriUi 
VoL  XXXV.  pp.  270  9eq.] 
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A  Page  of  a  Letter  to  C.  E.  Noiiton  (Dec.  28,  1856) 

To  fiice  p.  251 
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Still,  I  cftn  quite  understand  how,  coming  from  a  firesh,  pure,  and 
very  ugly  country  like  America,  there  may  be  a  kind  of  thLrat  upon 
you  for  ruins  and  shadows  which  nothing  can  easily  assuage;  that 
after  the  scraped  cleanliness  and  business  and  fussiness  of  it  (America), 
mildew  and  mould  may  be  meat  and  drink  to  you,  and  languor  the 
best  sort  of  life,  and  weeds  a  bewitchment  (I  mean  the  unnatural  sort 
of  weed  that  only  grows  on  old  bricks  and  mortar  and  out  of  cracks 
in  mosaic — all  the  Campagna  used  to  look  to  me  as  if  its  grass  were 
grown  over  a  floor);  and  the  very  sense  of  despair  which  there  is 
about  Rome  must  be  helpful  and  balmy,  after  the  over-hopefulness 
and  getting-on^ness  of  America;  and  the  very  sense  that  nobody  about 
you  is  taking  account  of  anything,  but  that  all  is  going  on  into  an 
unspdt,  unsummed,  undistinguished  heap  of  helplessness,  must  be  a 
relief  to  you,  coming  out  of  that  atmosphere  of  Calculation.  I  can^ 
otherwise  account  for  your  staying  at  Rome. 

You  may  wonder  at  my  impertinence  in  calling  America  an  ugly 
country.  But  I  have  just  been  seeing  a  number  of  landscapes  by  an 
American  painter  of  some  repute;  and  the  ugliness  of  them  is  Wonder- 
fill.  I  see  that  they  are  txue  studies,  and  that  the  ugliness  of  the 
country  must  be  Unfathomable.  And  a  young  American  lady^  has 
been  drawing  under  my  directions  in  Wales  this  summer,  and  when 
she  came  back  I  was  entirely  silenced  and  paralyzed  by  the  sense  of 
a  sort  of  helplessness  in  her  that  I  couldn^t  get  at;  an  entire  want 
of  perception  of  what  an  English  painter  would  mean  by  beauty  or 
interest  in  a  subject;  her  eyes  had  been  so  accustomed  to  ugliness 
that  she  caught  it  wherever  she  could  find  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  stony  cottages  and  rugged  rocks  and  wild  foliage,  would  take 
this  kind  of  thing*  for  her  main  subject;  or,  if  she  had  to  draw  a 
mountain  passj  she  would  select  this  turn  in  the  road,*  just  where 
the  liberally-minded  proprietor  had  recently  mended  it  and  put  a  new 
plantation  on  the  hill  opposite. 

In  her,  the  contraiy  instinct  of  deliverance  is  not  yet  awake,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  awake  it  In  you,  it  is  in  its  fullest  energy,  and 
so  you  like  weeds,  and  the  old,  tumbled-to-pieces  things  at  Rome.  .  .  . 

I  shall  be  writing  again  soon,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  either  the 
positive  or  negative  result  of  some  correspondence  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  have  done  me  the  honour  to  open  with  me  (of 
their  own  accord^  which,  for  the  present,  has  arrived  at  a  turn  in  the 
Circumlocution  road,*  much  resembling  in  its  promising  aspect  that 

1  rPoBubly  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  daughter :  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  477.] 
*  [See  the  &csimile,  opposite.] 

'  [A  reference  to  Dickens's  satire  on  Government  Departments  (''The  Circum- 
location  Office")  in  LUile  Darrit,  published  in  the  preceding  year.] 
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delineated  above,^ — ^but  which  may  nevertheless  lead  to  something,  and 
whether  it  does  or  not,  I  accept  with  too  much  pleasure  the  friendship 
you  give  me,  not  to  tell  you  what  is  uppermost  in  my  own  mind  and 
plans  at  the  moment,  even  though  it  should  come  to  nothing  (and 
lest  it  should,  as  it  is  too  probable,  don^t  speak  of  it  to  any  one). 
Meantime  I  am  writing  some  notes  on  the  Turner  pictures  already 
exhibited,'  of  which  I  shall  carefully  keep  a  copy  for  you ;  I  think  they 
will  amuse  you,  and  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  first  notes  on  the 
Academy,'  which  you  asked  me  for,  and  which  I  duly  looked  for,  but 
oouldn^  find,  to  my  much  surprise;  the  copy  I  have  got  is  second- 
hand. You  haven%  of  course,  read  Mrs.  Browning^s  Aurora  Leigk^  or 
you  would  have  spoken  in  your  letter  of  nothing  else.  I  only  speak  of 
it  at  the  end  of  my  letter,  not  to  allow  myself  time  to  tell  you  any- 
think  about  it  except  to  get  it;  and  to  get  it  while  you  are  still  in 
Italy. 

This  will  not  reach  you  in  time  for  the  New  Year,  but  it  will,  I 
hope,  before  Twelfth  day;  not  too  late  to  wish  you  all  happiness  and 
good  leading  by  kindliest  stars,  in  the  year  that  is  opening.  My  Father 
and  Mother  send  their  sincerest  r^ards  to  you,  and  do  not  cease  to 
congratulate  me  on  having  gained  such  a  friend. — Believe  me,  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

You  never  saw  your  vignette  framed;  it  looks  lovely. 

To  Robert  Browning 

28^  Deomber,  1866. 

Dear  54i.  Browning, — Out  goes  the  Mr. — ^for  I  love  you,  and  you 
know  how  much  I  honour  you  besides,  so  I  needn^t  be  respectful.  I 
do  hope,  however,  you  have  got  my  letter  about  Aurora — ^I  sent  one, 
ever  so  long  ago,  declaring  my  entire  fiiith  in  it  as  the  greatest  poem 
in  the  English  language.  It  has  turned  my  head  altogether  and  I 
can^t  talk  of  anything  else.  Last  week  I  chanced  to  be  sitting  at 
dinner  next  Lord  Byron^s  granddaughter,^  and  quite  forgetting  who 
she  was,  I  must  needs  come  out  with  this  energetic  confession  of  fiuth 
in  Aurora  Leigh  the  moment  it  was  named — ^to  my  great  discomfiture 
the  moment  after,  when  I  recollected  whom  I  was  talking  to.  But 
it^B  no  use  saying  how  magnificent  it  is,  for  you  know,  and  the  world 

^  1^,  aftin,  the  fiu»imile.] 

>  [llie  NoUi  an  the  Turner  GiUierp  at  MarOwreugh  Hwee,  1856.  See  Vol.  XIIL 
pp.  01  eeq,] 

5  [VoL  ilV.  pp.  6  Mq.] 

*  [Lady  Anne  MUUnke  (married^  1869,  Wilfnd  Scawen  Blont).] 
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is  acceptant  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  I  have  not  seen,  nor  heard, 
a  single  bad  word  or  sneer  about  it,  and  all  the  best  people  shout, 
with  me,  rapturously. 

I  merely  send  this  line  to  bid  you  Good  New  Year,  and  to  say 
how  thankful  I  was  to  see  a  statement  in  the  Jthenceum  the  other 
day,^  and  that  you  can  now  buy  a  Giotto  or  two  when  they  come 
in  your  way — and  I  am  sure  Giotto^s  Spirit  will  send  them*  Though 
I  doubt  not,  you  are  bot}i  of  you  sorrier  for  your  friend^s  loss  than 
glad  of  anything  else. 

I  am  well,  thank  God,  and  getting  into  work.  The  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  opened  a  Circumlocution  Office  correspondence 
with  me,*  and  we  are  just  in  the  first  whorl  of  the  shell.  Whether  any 
Blue  is  at  the  Murex  bottom  I  know  not  yet — ^the  Pudding  Pause  of 
Xmas  has  stopped  us  for  the  present. 

Please  send  me  a  single  line  to  say  how  you  are,  both. 

If  Mrs.  Browning  wants  to  know  what  I  like  best,  I  like  the  mice 
on  the  scarlet  thread,  and  the  dog  watching  Aurora  (when,  my  mother 
says,  she  only  wanted  a  good  shaking),  and  the  aunt^s  death,  and  the 
cUld^s  life  of  Marian,  and  the  madness  (the  Christ  wading  through 
the  com),  and  all  the  Italian  part,  but  chiefly  ''peak  pushing  peak 
they  stood,^  etc. — and  the  bats,  and  the  Frogs  and  the  lizards:  and 
the  prayer  about  the  lottery,  and  Marian  crying  (the  leaping  back 
bit),  and  Aiux>ra*s  confession. 

There, 
and  Aurora^s  scolding  letter  to  Lady  W.,  which  made  me  cry  and 
laugh  till  I  had  to  give  up,  for  that  day.' — Ever  affectionately  yours 
and  hers,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  FA  paragraph  in  the  issue  of  December  20  (No.  1621,  p.  1673),  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Kenyon  had  beaneathed  £10,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  261  n.J 

*  ^The  passages  indicated  are  (1)  in  the  description  of  the  English  country  in 
book  i. : — 

".  .  .  the  sheep  run 
Along  the  fine  clear  outline,  small  as  mice 
That  run  along  a  witch's  scarlet  thread." 

(2)  In  book  ii. — ''The  very  dog   Would  watch  me  from  his  sun-patch  on  the  floor" ; 

(3)  just  after  which  passage  comes  the  death  of  Aurora's  aunt.  (4)  The  description 
of  Marian  Earle's  madness  is  at  the  end  of  book  vi.  : — 

''While  every  roadside  Christ  upon  his  cross 
Hung  reddening  through  his  gory  wounds  at  me. 
And  shook  his  nails  in  anger,  and  came  down 
To  follow  a  mile  after,  wading  up 
The  low  vines  and  grisen  wheat,  crying  '  Take  the  girl ! ' " 

(6)  Aurora's  "scolding   letter   to    Lady   Waldemar"   is   towards   the   beginning 
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[Ruskin  was  much  engaged  during  this  year  in  arranging  and  describing  various 
exhibitions  of  Turner's  works  at  the  National  Gallery  (Vol.  XIIL  pp.  xxziL-xxzviiL). 
He  also  delivered  several  lectures^  indudinff  those  at  Manchester  on  The  PoUHeal 
Economy  i^  AH  (VoL  XVI.  p.  iriiL).  In  Jwj  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Scot- 
land ;  returning  thence  to  continue  his  work  at  the  National  Gallery  (Vol.  VII. 
pp.  xxv.-xxvL).J 

To  C.  T.  Newton 

Dbxmark  Hill,  11th  January ^  '67* 

My  drab  Newton, — ^You  oughtn'^t  to  have  been  so  long  in  writing 
to  me;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  being  well,  and  having  so 
much  in  your  power  ;^  and  I  sincerely  trust  you  may  do  all  that  you 
hope,  and  encourage  the  Grovemment  in  this  sending  of  ships  to  pick  up 
what  they  can  get — ^yes,  and  even  to  entice  fulfilment  of  the  old  nurseiy 
rhyme,  ^^  Five — six — Picking  up  sticks,^  or,  as  we  might  read  it  in  your 
case,  '^  bricks/'  I  should  think  this  must  reward  you  for  a  dull  year 
or  two  at  the  British  Museum.  I  don^  much  care  for  adventures, 
myself,  but  I  had  always  a  turn  for  digging  and  for  the  sea,  and  the 
idea  of  a  digging  cruise  would  be  very  pleasant  to  me,  if  I  were  in 
your  place;— in  fact,  I  suppose  the  idea  wouIdn^t  be  unpleasant  to  any- 
body; but  there  are  dark  sides  to  di^ng,  as  to  every  other  pleasure 

of  book  vii.    (6)  The  approach  to  Italy  from  the  Riviera  is  described  in  book 

vii.  !•— 

''  Peak  poshing  peak 

They  stood :  I  watched,  beyond  that  Tyrian  belt 

Of  mtense  sea,"  etc 

(7)  Later,  in  the  same  book,  come  the  ''bats,  frogs,  and  lizards" : — 

"...  the  silent  swirl 
Of  bats  that  seem  to  follow  in  the  air 
Some  mnd  drcamferenee  of  a  shadowy  dome 
To  which  we  are  blind  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  large-mouthed  firogs 
(Those  noisy  vannters  of  their  shallow  streams^ ; 
And  lizards,  the  green  lightnings  of  the  walL** 

(8)  A  little  later  still,  in  the  description  of  the  fiuses  in  a  Florentine  crowd,  comes 
the  old  woman  who  prays  to  the  Madonna  for  a  prize  **  in  Tharsday's  lottery."  (9) 
"Marian  crying  (leaping  back)"  is  the  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  poem  where 
she  renounces  Romney;  (10)  soon  after  which  comes  Aurora's  confession  of  her 
love  for  him.] 

>  [Newton,  through  the  good  offices  at  Constantinople  of  Lord  Stratford,  the 
British  Ambassador,  nad  procured  a  firman  to  enable  him  to  undertake  excavations 
at  Halicamaasua] 
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in  this  world.  I  began  digging  under  the  Mont  Blanc  this  last  summer, 
and  went  on  till  my  back  ached  not  a  little  and  till  my  arms  wouldn'^t 
lift  pickaxe.  I  made  no  very  serious  impression  on  Mont  Blanc,  but 
a  little  on  some  geological  llieories^ — and  a  great  deal  on  myseUT— in 
giying  me  acuter  sympathies  with  those  who  have  to  dig  all  day  long. 

I  am  occupied  at  present  chiefly  in  my  old  way  concerning  Turner 
-—and  most  likely  shall  continue  to  be  so,  as  the  adjudgment  of  all  his 
sketches  to  the  nation  puts  it  in  my  power  to  study  him  fiur  more 
fully  and  easily  than  formerly.  I  off^ed  to  arrange  and  catalogue 
them  all  (and  they  are  some  twenty  thousand  in  number  according  to 
Womum^s  statement),  and  have  had  some  official  communication  with 
the  Trustees  about  it.  I  believe,  in  the  end,  whatever  they  may 
determine  upon  just  now,  I  shall  have  to  do  it  for  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  aumot  do  it  themselves;  nor  get  it  done,  there  being 
literally  nobody,  except  myself,  who  knows  where  Tumer^s  subjects  were 
taken,  or  their  sequence,  chronologically.  I  have  written  a  catalogue 
of  the  oil  pictures,  explaining  them  as  well  as  I  can,  by  way  of  speci- 
men of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  if  the  public  like  it,  they 
will  perhaps  want  the  drawings  catalogued  too. 

Fm  Sony  you  don^t  like  my  rambling  book  ^  so  well  as  my  old  one, 
and  surprised  too;  for  you  rightly  criticised  my  old  writing  as  show- 
ing no  reserve ;  and  this  book  is  all  full  of  reserve — ^less  said  always 
than  I  could  say.  Besides,  though  it  seems  to  ramble,  and  does  so  as 
far  as  arrangement  goes,  it  doesn^t  touch  on  anything,  except  the  war, 
that  it  could  (according  to  my  first  plan  of  it)  have  let  alone. 

Can  you  send  me  any  informing  sort  of  sketch  of  the  ways  of  Mr. 
Womum — ^he  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  on  his  hands ;  and  I  want  to 
know  how  he  is  likely  to  manage  it — ^how,  also,  he  ought  himself  to  be 
managed. 

I  hope  to  hear  something  of  you,  at  Little  H[olland]  H[ouse],  on 
Tuesday,  but  at  present  I  know  not  where  this  line  is  likely  to  find 
you — ^in  fact,  I  suppose  you  very  often  don^t  know,  at  present,  where 
you  are  likely  to  &id  yourself.  You  rather  remind  me  of  the  Count  of 
Monte  Christo  in  search  of  his  treasure,  if  he  had  taken  his  friend  with 
him — I  forget  his  name — ^Watts  may  stand  for  him  *— on  his  first  voyage. 

Don^t  trouble  yourself  to  write  long  letters — I  never  do,  myself — 
but  send  me  a  line  now  and  then  saying  what  you  are  doing  and  how 
Watts  is,  and  believe  me,  sincerely  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

1  rSee  above,  p.  245.] 

*  iThe  third  volame  of  Modem  Painterij  entitled  ''Of  Many  Things";  for  the 
pMsaoe  on  the  Crimeui  War,  see  pp.  410-417  (VoL  V.).] 

'  [G.  F.  Watts  was  with  Newton  daring  part  of  the  excavations  at  Halicamassns.] 
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To  Dante  Gabrikl  RoflBEm^ 

[DrafKAmK  Hnx.    ?18670 
Dear  RofiSEm, — I  have  the  drawing  safe,  and  enclose  cheque,  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  present  at  Union  Bank  (dose  to  Royal 
Exchange).    Please  send  me  word  you  have  received  the  cheque,  as 
anybody  might  present  it  if  it  were  lost. 

I  see  that  you  are  unwell,  and  must  rest.  You  shall  make  me  a 
sketch  instead  of  this  some  day;  and  just  remember,  as  a  general 
principle,  never  put  raw  green  into  light  flesh.  No  great  colourists 
ever  did,  or  ever  wisely  will.  This  drawing  by  candlelight  is  all  over 
black  spots  in  the  high  lights.  The  thought  is  very  beautiful — ^the 
colour  and  male  heads  by  no  means  up  to  your  mark.  I  will  write 
more  to-morrow. — ^Ever  affectionately  youn,  J.  Buskin. 

To  William  Wakd« 

[DnncAaK  Hu^  1867.] 

Dea&  Wakd, — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  draw  landscape  very 
beautifully;  both  because  I  know  your  carefulness  and  feeling,  and 
because  you  so  entirely  imderstand  the  Tumerian  character;  very  few 
people  perceive  it  in  that  way.  You  are  quite  right  about  the  char- 
acter of  inimitable,  unattainable  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it,  that  I  know  of,  in  Art. 

My  book  for  beginners  actually  goes  in  to  the  publishers  to-morrow, 
and  will  not  take  long  to  print.  DorCi  be  discouraged.  I  have  tried 
your  patience  sadly,  but  hold  out  for  two  months  more.  The  beasts 
won't  do  you  much  good,  I  think.'  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you  some 
day  soon,  before  term  opens.^  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  can  see 
you. — Truly  yours,  J.  Buskin. 

To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

[1857.] 

Dbar  Mss.  Simon, — I  did  not  answer  your  kind  note,  because  the 
threatened  dissolution  of  Parliament  might  have  sent  Mr.  Pritchard' 
and  his  wife,  whom  we  wanted  you  to  meet,  into  the  country  again, — 

1  [From  RuMn,  Bo9mUiy  and  Pr&'BmphaelUmn,  p.  157,  where  the  letter  is  dated 
as  above.  Possibiy,  however,  it  belongs  to  1855,  and  the  allusion  in  the  '^ green" 
is  to  the  ^'Nativify" :  see  above,  p.  2270 

*  [No.  9  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  20-21.  The  ''book for  beginners"  was  The  Ebmentt 
of  Drawing.] 

*  [''This  was  in  reply  to  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Ward's  that  he  should  make  some 
studies  of  animals  at  the  Zooloffical  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park"  (W.  W.),] 

*  [t.^.^  at  the  Working  Mens  College.] 

*  [M.P.  for  Bridgenoiih.  The  dissdntion,  which  seemed  imminent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  came  in  March.] 
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but  as  matters  are  now  arranged,  they  are  coming,  and  if  you  can 
come  too,  it  will  give  us  all  very  great  pleasure; — and  so  it  will  not 
be  selfish  of  you ;  and  John  will  come  some  day,  when  you  have  any 
kind  of  work  to  do  that  needs  staying  at  home,  by  Atmself,  to  make 
it  all  fair — always  provided  you  come  both  together  very  soon.  I  am 
not  well  pleased  with  Kingsley  myself.  This  is  his  second  sneer  at 
me,^  the  first  being  in  his  book  on  the  sea  shore,  which  I  only 
answered  by  praising  and  quoting  Alton  Locke.  And  whatever  he  may 
or  may  not  think  of  me,  he  ought  not  to  shorten  my  hands  when  I 
am  working  precisely  in  the  way  he  wants  people  to  work,  with  the 
lower  classes.  I  donH  understand  it — for  not  long  ago  he  sent  to  me  a 
mightily  polite  letter,  which  makes  the  matter  rather  worse.  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  let  him  see  a  little  bit  of  tusk-point  one  of  these  days. 
All  is  settled  at  National  Gallery,  and  I  do  my  hundred  draw- 
ings,' thanks  to  John  and  you,  I  believe,  chiefly — ^for  which  and  other 
matters — new  bread  especially — I  am  always  gratefully  yours, 

J.  ROSKEN. 

To  a  C!orresfokdent' 

1857. 

Dear ,  Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  write  down  for  me 

the  titles  in  Engli.sh  of  those  illustrated  works  by  Bichter,  with  the 
place  where  you  got  them — ^so  that  I  can  send  the  same  to  Printers, 
in  my  catalogue  of  works  to  be  studied  at  the  end  of  my  book  for 
beginners?^ — ^Ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Tell  Jones  his  glass  won^t  quite  do.    I  want  to  talk  to  him  about 

^  [The  lines  (quoted  in  Vol.  X.  pp.  Iv.,  zxziv.,  609)  introduced  in  tH^  poem 
called  TA«  Invitation  (August  1856).  For  the  first  ''sneer/'  see  Ohmctu;  or,  The 
Wonderi  qf  the  Shorty  1865,  p.  57 :  ''  What  a  variety  of  forms  and  colours  are  tiiere^ 
amid  the  purple  and  olive  wreaths  of  wrack  .  .  .  and  the  delicate  green  rihhons  of 
the  2Sostera,  .  .  .  surely  contradicting,  as  do  several  other  forms,  that  somewhat 
hasty  assertion  of  Mr.  Ruskin^  that  nature  makes  no  ribbons,  unless  with  a  midrib,, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  limitations,  which  seem  to  me  to  exist  onlv  in  Mr.. 
Ruskin's  fertile,  but  fiutidions  fancy."  (The  reference  is  to  Sefjen  Lampt,  Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  148-149.)  The  praise  of  AUm  Locke  was  in  Modem  Paintere^  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V. 
^  288).  Kingsley  nad  been  to  see  Ruskin  at  Denmark  Hill  fsee  above,  p.  190). 
Ruskin  was  afterwards  sore  at  what  he  considered  Kingsley's  lack  of  staunchness 
in  the  Eyre  affi&ir,  and  gave  him  a  large  ''bit  of  tusk-point" :  see  Vol.  XXXIV. 
p.  609.] 

•  [See  VoL  Xm.  pp.  xxxiii.,  183-226J 

'  [From  p.  28  of  George  Birkbeck  Hill's  Talke  about  Autographe,  1896,  wher» 
the  date  is  given  as  "about  1858";  but  for  bibliographical  reasons  (see  Vol.  XV. 
p.  224)  it  must  be  1857.  Bume-Jones,  Dr.  Hill  explained,  '^has  no  doubt,  he 
sends  me  word,  the  criticism  was  entirely  just,  but  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to 
tell  him  of  it,  so  he  has  never  heard  it  till  now."] 

•  [See  The  Elements  of  Drawing:  VoL  XV.  p.  224.] 
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ity  but  can^t  find  a  day — but  he  ought  to  get  a  bit  of  pure  thirteenth- 
century  glass  done,  and  put  beside  his;  then  he  would  feel  what  is 
wanted,  I  fancy — namely,  greater  grace  in  the  interlacing  forms  and 
more  distinctness  in  the  figures  as  emergent  from  ground. 


To  Mrs.  Hugh  Miller^ 

Dbitmabx  Hixj^  April  9<A^  1857. 

My  drab  Madam, — ^I  received  yesterday  evening  the  book  which 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  your  late  husband,  and  which  I  receive  as 
from  his  hand ;  with  mingled  feelings,  not  altogether  to  be  set  down 
in  a  letter,  even  if  I  could  tell  you  them  without  giving  some  new 
power  of  hurt,  if  that  be  possible,  to  your  own  sorrow.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  things  which  I  ttcmt  to  say  to  you.  Humanly  speaking, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  grief  than  yours,  or  one  which  a  stranger 
should  more  reverently  or  more  hopelessly  leave  unspoken  of,  attempt- 
ing no  word  of  consolation;  and  yet  I  can  fancy  that  there  is  one 
point  in  which  you  may  not  yet  have  enough  regarded  it.  To  all 
of  us,  who  knew  your  late  husband^s  genius  at  all, — to  you,  above 
all,  who  knew  it  best, — it  seems  to  me  that  the  bitterest  cruelty  of 
the  trial  must  lie  in  the  sense  of  his  work  being  so  unaccomplished, 
of  all  that  he  might  have  done,  had  he  lived;  and  of  the  Uttienus 
of  the  thing  that  brought  about  his  illness  and  death.  It  seems  so 
hard  that  a  little  overwork,  a  few  more  commas  to  be  put  into  a 
page  of  type,  a  paragraph  to  be  shortened  or  added,  in  the  last 
moment,  should  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  Perhaps 
your  friends  have  dwelt  too  much — if  they  have  attempted  to  help 
you  at  all — on  ordinary  beaten  topics  of  religious  consolation,  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  applying  to  the  worst  part  of  this  sorrow,  and  they 
may  not  have  dwelt  enough  on  what  does  fully  bear  upon  it,  namely, 
the  general  law  of  Providence  in  Code's  ^^ strange  work."*  We  rarely 
3ee  how  small  the  things  are  which  bring  about  what  He  has  appointed, 
nor  do  we  see,  generally,  the  strange  loss,  which  takes  place  con- 
tinually, of  the  powers  He  gives.  If  you  could  see  this,  you  would 
not  feel  that  He  had  set  you  up  as  a  mark,  and  spared  no  arrows. 

1  [From  the  I^e  and  LeUcr$  qf  Etigh  MUkr^  by  Peter  Bayne,  1871,  vol.  ii., 

Sp.  486-488.  Reprinted  in  Igdratil^  April  1890,  voL  i.  pp.  125-126,  and  thence  in 
fukitUana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  18-14.  Raskin  had  met  Huirli  Miller  (1802-1856), 
geologist  and  editor  of  the  Witness,  at  Edinburgh  in  1853.  The  book  referred  to 
wat  probably  The  Testimony  qf  the  Bocks^  finished  just  before,  and  published  soon 
after,  his  death.] 

>  [IsaUh  zxviii  21.] 
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That  which  has  be&llen  you,  though  you  do  not  think  it,  is  yet 
the  common  lot  of  man.  The  earth  is  full  of  lo^  powers;  no  human 
soul  perishes,  but,  if  you  could  only  read  its  true  history,  you  would 
find  that  not  the  thousandth  part  of  its  possible  work  had  been  done ; 
that  even  when  the  result  seemed  greatest  the  man  either  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  conscious  of  irreparable  failure  and  shortcoming; 
that,  in  the  plurality  of  cases,  the  whole  end  and  use  of  life  had  been 
more  or  less  lost,  and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  cruellest  way,  by  accident 
or  adversity.  And  in  like  manner,  if  you  could  only  see  the  origin 
of  all  diseases,  you  would  see  that  what  we  called  a  natural  disease 
and  received  as  an  inevitable  dispensation,  did  in  reality  depend  on 
some  pettiest  of  petty  chances  (I  speak  humanly) :  on  the  man^s  having 
untied  his  neckerchief  near  a  window,  when  he  should  not;  on  his 
having  stopped  at  the  street-comer  in  an  east  wind  to  talk  to  a  friend 
for  half  a  minute;  on  his  having  worried  himself  uselessly  about  an 
overcharge  in  a  bill :  nothing  is  so  trivial  but  it  may  be  the  Appointed 
Death-Angel  to  the  man.  And  when  once  you  feel  this  fully  (my 
own  work  has  taught  me  this  more  than  most  men%  for  no  wreck  is 
so  frequent,  no  waste  so  wild,  as  the  wreck  and  waste  of  the  minds  of 
men  devoted  to  the  arts),  when  once  you  feel  it,  and  understand  that 
this  waste,  which  seems  so  wonderful  to  us,  is  intended  by  the  Deity 
to  be  a  part  of  His  dealing  with  men  (just  as  the  rivers  are  poured 
out  to  run  into  their  swallowing  Death-sea,  only  a  lip  here  and  there 
tasting  them),  and  that  this  law  of  chance,  which  seems  so  trivial  to 
us,  is  as  entirely  in  His  hand  as  the  lightning  and  the  plague-spot: 
then,  while  to  all  of  us  who  are  still  counting  the  hours,  the  truth  is 
a  solemn  one,  to  those  who  mourn  for  their  dead,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  distressing  one.  It  is  only  to  our  narrow  human  view  that  any- 
thing is  lost  or  wasted.  God  gave  the  mind  to  do  a  certain  work,  and 
withdrew  it  when  that  work  was  done;  we,  poor  innocents,  may  fancy 
that  something  else  should  have  been  done;  so,  assuredly,  in  all  cases, 
it  should;  but  in  no  special  and  separate  instance  can  we  say, — here 
is  a  destiny  peculiarly  broken,  here  a  work  peculiarly  unfulfilled.  I 
read  that  God  will  say  to  His  good  servants,  **Well  done!''*  but  not, 
^^  Enough  done."  It  is  only  He  who  judges  of  and  appoints  that 
**  enough.'' 

Pardon  me  if  I  pain  you  by  dwelling  on  this,  but  I  know  that 
many  persons  do  not  feel  this  gengralness  in  human  shortcoming;  we 
are  all  too  apt  to  think  everything  has  been  right  if  a  man  lives  to 
be  old,  and  everything  lost  if  he  dies  young. 

*  [Matthew  xxv.  21.] 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  look  much  at  the  book  yet^  but  it  aeema 
a  noble  bequest  to  us. 

Believe   me,  my  dear   Madam,   always  tespectfully   and  fatthfuUj 

yours,  J.  RusKiir. 

To  Sir  John  Muerat  NASsmrrii,  Bart^ 

DufMABK  Hill,  aai^wrda^,  Wtk  AprU,  '57. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  was  so  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter  that 
I  wished  to  write  at  some  length  to  thank  you,  when  a  sharp  fit  of 
a  contemptible,  but  troublesome,  illness,  toothache,  put  me  out  of 
humour  for  writing  to  anybody,  and  now  in  recovering  the  lost  ground 
of  work  (lost  water  of  work  would  be  a  better  metaphor,  for  work  is 
worse  than  uphill  where  one  misses  it  at  the  right  time,  and  comes 
to  be  against  stream  as  well),  I  can  only  send  you  this  word  of  thanks 
to-day.  I  am  grateful  for  encouragement,  especially  from  people  who 
can  see  the  sort  of  work  there  is  in  the  last  things  I  have  done ;  for 
nearly  all  people  who  care  about  me  at  all  keep  telling  me  there  is 
nothing  I  do  now  like  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painier^ — and  I, 
who  know  that  the  first  volume  is  hasty  and  ignorant,  and  the  second 
spoiled  by  a  well-meant  but  childish  afiectation,'  and  that  there  is  five 
times  the  knowledge  and  twice  the  sincerity  in  the  work  I  do  now, 
am  wearied  at  this,  and  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  were  no  use  to  know 
things  better  than  boys  do — or  to  say  them  in  plain  English — since 
people  like  short  sight  and  vapouring  so  much  better. 

I  hope  this  shabby  little  letter  will  find  you — I  only  send  it  lest^ 
if  I  put  off  any  longer,  you  should  have  left  Bonn.  If  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  it,  don^t  answer  this — and  I  will  write  again  in  a  few 
days ;  if  you  are  going  to  leave  it,  tell  me  where  I  may  write  to  you. 
— Believe  me,  gi-atefully  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

[Undated,  but  May  1867.] 

Dear  Norton, — Very  good  it  is  of  you  to  write  to  me  again ;  and 
to  think  of  me  before  the  snowy  mountains,  in  spite  of  my  unsym- 
pathising  answer  to  your  first  letter,  and  my  no  answer  to  your  second  ;. 

1  JThe  fourth  baronet.  He  bad  written  to  Ruskin  thanking  bim  for  the  third 
and  tourtb  volumes  of  Modem  Pamtere,  He  bad  not  met  Rusmn  wbeu  tbis  letter 
was  written,  but  afterwards  became  on  very  friendly  terms.] 

«  rin  its  imitation  of  Hooker :  see  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  14.] 

s  [Tbe  greater  part  of  this  letter  ^I  went  tbrougb  so  much  .  .  .  marble  and 
of  Mud")  was  printed  by  Professor  Norton  in  bis  Introduction  to  the  American 
''Brentwood")  edition  of  The  SUmee  tf  Venice  (pp.   ix.-ziL) :  and  the  same  part 
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which,  nevertheless,  I  was  grateful  for.  And  so  you  are  going  to 
Venice,  and  this  letter  wiU,  I  hope,  be  read  by  you  by  the  little 
square  sliding  pane  of  the  gondola  window.  For  I  hope  you  hold  to 
the  true  Gondola,  with  Black  Feize,  eschewing  all  French  and  English 
substitutions  of  pleasure-boat  and  awning.  I  have  no  doubt,  one  day, 
that  the  gondolas  will  be  white  instead  of  black, — at  the  rate  they 
carry  on  their  reforms  at  Venice.  •  .  .^ 

Well,  I  suppose  that  you  will  look  at  my  Venetian  index  in  The 
Stones  of  Venice^  which  is  in  St  Mark^s  library,  so  that  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  pictures  I  should  like  you  to  see, — so  now  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  about  myself  here.  First,  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  shall  be 
at  home  at  the  middle  of  June — ^but  I  shall  not  be  on  the  Continent. 
You  will,  of  course,  see  the  exhibition  of  Manchester,'  and  if  not  at 
home,  I  shall  be  somewhere  in  the  North,  and^  my  father  and  mother 
will  certainly  be  at  home  and  know  where  I  am,  in  case  we  could 
plan  a  meeting.  And  I  shall  leave  your  vignette  ^  in  my  father^s  care. 
Secondly,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  National  Gallery  people 
have  entrusted  me  to  frame  a  hundred  Turners  at  their  expense  in 
my  own  way;  leaving  it  wholly  in  my  hands>  This  has  given  me 
much  thought,  for  had  I  done  the  thing  at  my  own  cost,  I  could 
have  mended  it  afterward  if  it  had  gone  wrong  in  any  way;  but 
now  I  must,  if  possible,  get  it  all  perfect  at  first,  or  tiie  Trustees 
won^t  be  pleased.  It  will  all  be  done  by  the  time  you  come.  Thirdly, 
I  have  been  very  well  all  the  winter,  and  have  not  overworked  in 
any  way,  and  I  am  angry  with  you  for  not  saying  how  you  are. 
Fourthly,  my  drawing-school'  goes  on  nicely,  and  the  Marlborough 
House  people  are  fraternizing  with  me.^  Fifthly,  I  have  written  a  nice 
little  book  for  beginners  in  drawing,^  which  I  intend  to  be  mightily 

was  repeated  in  his  Introduetion  (pp.  iz.-xi.)  to  A  Joy  far  Ever,  1891  ^  where  it 
is  wrongly  dated  ^'1859."  Another  part  of  the  letter  (''Mind  you  leave  .  .  . 
qaiet  walks^  now")  was  printed  in  the  tame  Introduction  (p.  ix.).  The  complete 
letter  was  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  May  1904^  vol.  93,  pp.  585-^87.  No.  9 
in  Norton;  vol  i.  pp.  S2-Q9,] 

^  [The  rassage  here  omitted  has  heen  cited  in  VoL  IX.  pp.  zzvii.-xzix.  from 
one  of  Mr.  Norton's  Prefaces,  where^  however^  the  text  differed  from  his  subsequent 
publication  of  the  same  letter  (see  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  685).] 

s  [The  ''Art  Tieaaures"  £xhibition  of  1867:  a^  A  Joy  for  Bver^  VoL  XVI. 
p.  IL] 

*  [See  above^.  246.] 

*  [See  Vol.  Xin.  pp.  xxxiii.-xxxiv.] 

*  [His  class  at  the  Working  Men's  College :  see  the  Introduction^  above^ 
pp.  Iviii.  teg,"] 

*  [Marlborough  House  was  at, that  time  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  Turner's  pictures  were  placed  there  for  exhibition  pending  the  nro- 
▼ision  of  a  suitable  room  or  rooms  for  their  reception  at  the  National  Gallery.  J 

^  [The  EkmeiU*  of  Drawing,  published  in  June  1857 ;  VoL  XV.] 
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useful;  and  so  that  is  all  my  news  about  myself,  but  I  hope  to  tell 
you  more,  and  hear  a  great  deal  more  when  you  come. 

My  father  and  mother  beg  their  sincere  regards  to  yoa  Mine,  if 
you  please,  to  your  mother  and  sisters  when  you  write. 

Please  write  me  a  line  from  Venice,  if  you  are  not,  as  I  used  to 
be,  out  so  late  in  St.  Mark^s  Place  or  on  the  lagoons,  that  you  can'^t 
do  anything  when  you  come  in.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  night 
rowings  between  Venice  and  Murano — ^and  then  the  crossing  back 
through  the  town  at  midnight — we  used  to  come  out  always  at  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  because  I  lived  either  at  Danieli^s  or  at  a  house 
nearly  opposite  the  Church  of  the  Salute.^ 

Well,  good-bye,  I  can't  write  more  to-night,  though  I  want  to. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Norton,  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Mimdaiy  Maming, 

I  was  half  asleep  when  I  wrote  that  last  page,  or  I  wouldn^  have 
said  anything  about  night  excursions,  which  aren'^t  good  for  you.  Go 
to  bed.  Moonlights  quite  a  mistake;  it  in  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  it.  The  moon  is  really  very  like  a  silver  salver, — ^no,  more 
like  a  plated  one  half  worn  out  and  coppery  at  the  edges.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  sit  up  to  see  that. 

If  you  know  Mr.  Brown,  please  give  him  my  kind  love;  and  say 
I  shall  have  written  to  him  by  the  time  you  get  this. 

Mind  you  leave  yourself  time  enough  for  Verona.  People  always 
give  too  little  time  to  Verona;  it  is  my  dearest  place  in  Italy.  If 
you  are  vindictive,  and  want  to  take  vengeance  on  me  for  despising 
Rome,  write  me  a  letter  of  abuse  of  Verona.  But  be  sure  to  do  it 
before  you  have  seen  it;  you  can't  afterwards.  You  have  seen  it,  I 
believe,  but  give  it  time  and  quiet  walks,  now. 


To  Damtjc  Gasbxel  Rosseiti' 

[Dbnujak  Hnji.    ?/ime  1857.] 

Dear  Rosseiti, — I  don^t  know  when  I  have  been  more  vexed  at 
being  out  of  town,  as  I  have  been  since  Saturday;  as  Ida'^s  mind  and 
yours  must  have  been  somewhat  ill  at  ease  thinking  I  was  vexed,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

I  shall  rejoice  in  Ida^s  success  with  her  picture,  as  I  shall  in  every 
opportunity  of  being  useful  either  to  you  or  her.    The  only  feeling 

^  [A  house  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Hotel :  see  VoL  X.  p.  xxviiL] 
*  [From  Ruskin,  BosmstH,  and  Pf^BaphaMism,  pp.  167-168.] 
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I  have  about  the  matter  is  of  some  shame  at  having  allowed  the 
arrangement  between  us  to  end  as  it  did,  and  the  chief  pleasure  I 
could  have  about  it  now  would  be  her  simply  accepting  it  as  she 
would  have  accepted  a  gloss  of  water  when  she  was  thirsty,  and  never 
thinking  of  it  any  more. 

As  for  Thursday,  just  do  as  you  and  your  sister  and  she  feel  it 
pleasant  or  find  it  convenient.  ...  I  hope  to  see  you  and  arrange 
to-morrow,  if  ycu  can  be  at  home  about  four  oVIock.  If  I  doa^t  see 
you  or  hear  from  you  I  shall  expect  you  to  dinner  at  two  if  it  be 
fine.  If  Ida  can^t  come,  iVs  no  reason  why  Miss  Rossetti  shouldn^t. — 
Yours  affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

If  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  you  to  put  it  off  a  week,  or 
even  till  full  strawberry  time,  do.  The  garden  is  duller  than  I 
expected  just  now.     I  shall  be  at  home  these  three  weeks  yet.  .  .  . 

To  Mrs.  John  Sihok 

Oxford,  3rrf  Juiy^  1857. 

Mr  DEAR  P.R.S.,^ — I  wish  I  had  better  reason  for  remembering 
Foord^s  address  for  you — and  that  you  had  two  pictures  to  frame 
instead  of  one.  But  though  I  could  easily  have  done  the  Folkestone 
for  John  before  I  left,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  do  it  with  spirit 
or  heart:  being  a  little  hard  and  weary  with  London;  so  I  wait  till 
I  come  back — and  it  shall  be  done  then  the  first  thing.  Foord^s  address 
is  not  his  address  at  all,  he  being  a  business  fiction  altogether,  but 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Messrs.  Foord,  90  Wardour  Street,  will  do  all  you 
would  like. 

I  have  got  lodgings  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  middle  of  a  field,'  with 
a  garden  of  gooseberries  and  orange  lilies ;  and  a  loose  stone  wall  round 
it,  all  over  stone-crop.  It  is  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Oxford,  and 
I  write  there — ^here — ^I  don^t  know  if  it  is  "here  or  there**  grammati- 
cally— till  half-past  twelve  every  day :  then  walk  into  Oxford  and  dine 
with  my  friend  Dr.  Acland,  and  after  dinner  take  a  lesson  in  brick- 
laying.' He  is  building  a  study;  and  I  built  a  great  bit  yesterday, 
which  the  bricklayer  my  tutor  in  a  most  provoking  manner  pulled  all 
down  again.  But  this  bit  I  have  done  to*day  is  to  stand. — With 
best  love  to  John,  ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Roskim. 

1  [''Pre-Raphaelite  Sister/'  or  ''Sib^rV  by  which  name  Ruskin  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  her  (VoL  XIII.  p.  400  n.) ;  henoe  in  manv  of  the  letters  she  is 
addressed  as  ''&"] 

*  [At  Cowley,  where  Raskin  wrote  The  PoHtieal  Economy  of  Art:  wb^  VoL  XVI. 
p.  xzziv.] 

*  [Compare  PntierUa,  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  427-423.] 
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To  Mr.  WiuoNsi 

DnntABK  Hnxi  Jvig  Itlh,  1867. 

My  dear  Sis, — I  have  looked  over  your  paintings  and  sketches 
with  care,  and  see  that  they  are  carefully  studied  from  Nature.  But 
you  have  disabled  yourself  by  your  endeavours  at  pennanence.  It  is 
necessary  that  Art  should  be  first  good,  then  permanent :  not  perma- 
nent without  being  good.  Music  perishes  in  a  moment  Painting  had 
better  do  so,  than  prolong  its  existence  in  a  state  of  paralysis  for 
want  of  materials. 

I  can  give  you  no  other  advice  than  entirely  to  give  up  working 
at  present  with  any  limitation  of  means.  Use  all  the  colours  com- 
monly used — ^not  grossly  fugitive — and  try  if  you  can  do  half  an  inch 
from  Nature,  at  all  near  the  standard  given  you  by  any  good  Pre- 
Raphaelite  work.  Perhaps  Hughes^s  '*  April  Love^  in  the  Exhibition' 
is  as  good  a  model  as  you  can  have.  Once  manage  a  bit  of  drapery 
or  foliage  so  as  to  be  anything  near  that,  and  you  will  get  on. 

I  have  seen  your  pictures  put  up  in  the  order  you  wished.  I  am 
sorry  you  gave  yourself  the  trouble  of  sending  them,  or  coming  for 
them,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Wilkins  I  would  send  for  them  myself.^ — ^Very 
truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Alfred  Tennyson* 

Edinburgh,  JuJ^  24ih,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and 
I  do  not  like  the  mildew  to  grow  over  what  little  memory  you  may 
have  of  me. 

It  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  writing  to  say  that  I  wanted  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  last  edition  of  your  poems.  Indeed  it  might 
be,  and  I  hope  will  be  some  day,  better  managed ;  still,  many  of  the 
plates  are  very  noble  things,  though  not,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrations 
of  your  poems. 

^  []^o*  0  in  -^^  ond  Literature,  pp.  4d-60.] 

*  [That  is,  in  the  ''Art  Treasures  Exhibition"  at  Manchester  (No.  672).  The 
picture  had  been  exhibited  in  London  in  the  previous  year :  see  Academy  Nciee, 
1866,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  68.1 

>  [At  the  foot  of  this  letter  Mr.  Wilkins  has  added  the  following  note:  ''At 
Mr.  Ruskin's  request  I  sent  him  some  of  my  Studies  from  Nature  Handscape  and 
portrait)^  telling  him  what  fiiults  they  had,  the  originals  in  Nature  had  the  same. 
They  were  all  exhibited  afterwards^  and  the  best  of  them  were  sold."] 

*  [From  A(/red  Lord  Tennyecn  :  a  Memoir  by  hie  Son,  1897,  vol.  i.  p.  420.  The 
subject  of  the  letter  is  the  edition  of  Tennyson's  Poeme  illustrated  by  Rossetti, 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  others.  For  another  reference  to  it,  see  iHemente  fjf 
Drawing,  Vol.  XV.  p.  224.] 
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I  believe,  in  fact,  that  good  pictures  never  can  be ;  they  are  always 
another  poem,  subordinate  but  who)ly  different  from  the  poet^s  concep- 
tion, and  serve  chiefly  to  show  the  reader  how  variously  the  same 
verses  may  affect  various  minds*  But  these  woodcuts  will  be  of  much 
use  in  making  people  think  and  puzzle  a  little;  art  was  getting  quite 
a  matter  of  form  in  book-illustrations,  and  it  does  not  so  much  matter 
whether  any  given  vignette  is  right  or  not,  as  whether  it  contains 
thought  or  not;  still  more,  whether  it  contains  any  kind  of  plain 
facts.  If  people  have  no  sympathy  with  St.  Agnes,  or  if  people  as 
soon  as  they  get  a  distinct  idea  of  a  living  girl  who  probably  got 
scolded  for  dropping  her  candle-wax  about  the  convent-stairs,  and 
caught  cold  by  looking  too  long  out  of  the  window  in  her  bed- 
gown, feel  no  true  sympathy  with  her,  they  can  have  no  sympathy 
in  them* 

But  we  P.R.B.^s  must  do  better  for  you  than  this  some  day : 
meantime  I  do  congratulate  you  on  ^The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret 
and  tree,^^  and  Rossetti^s  Sir  Galahad  and  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  one 
or  two  more. 

Please  send  me  a  single  line  to  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell,  and 
believe  me  &ithfully  yours,  J.  Buskin. 


To  J.  J.  Laikg« 

Aberfbldt,  Av§kut  27th  [1857]. 

My  dear  Laikg, — ^The  'Mong  letter^  has  been  put  off  from  day 
to  day,  not  because  I  could  not  find  time  for  it,  but  because  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  whether  I  can  say  anything  at  present  that  will  be 
of  use  to  you.  I  have  not  knowledge  enough  of  individual  human 
character  to  be  able  to  give  advice  except  in  general  terms.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  good  health,  and  able  to  spare 
time  for  designs,  etc.  You  know  I  have  always — as  far  as  I  considered 
myself  justified  in  offering  you  advice — dissuaded  you  from  attempts 
of  this  kind,  thinking  the  time  is  not  come  for  them:  but  then  they 
maj/  be  a  means  of  advancing  you  in  your  profession,  which  you  ought 
not  to  neglect.  On  this  point  I  am  no  judge:  and  therefore  cannot, 
«s  I  said,  give  you  any  serviceable  counsel. 

But  my  advice  to  you,  as  far  as  I  feel  any  power  of  advising  you, 

'  [Milkis's  illustration  to  ''The  Sisters"  (p.  109).  RossetH's  ''Sir  Galahad"  is 
at  p.  906,  his  ''Ladv  of  ShaloU"  at  p.  67.] 

'  [First  printed  in  the  WeHmituter  Oaxeitej  27th  August  1894 ;  next  as  No.  4 
in  AH  and  Literaiurt,  pp.  16-19.  Hitherto  dated  ''18M";  hat  Raskin  was  not 
in  Scotland  in  that  year.J 
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is  simply  to  work  for  Mr.  Woodward,^  and  to  use  aU  your  powers  for 
the  b^  service  of  your  employer,  not  thhdcing  of  any  other  work  but 
his.  When  you  have  nothing  to  do  for  him,  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing, design  some  ornament  for  any  of  Aw  buildings,  or  practise 
drawing  from  nature,  showing  him  what  you  have  designed :  and  if  he 
does  not  see  good  to  use  it,  taking  no  oflence.  Neither  think  of  nq/ 
work,  nor  of  prizes,  nor  of  other  situations;  but  do  all  you  can  where 
you  are,  only  working  so  Jar  for  yourself  as  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  useful  knowledge,  or  of  practising  any  useful  kind  of  art 
bearing  on  your  work  for  Mr.  Woodward.  If,  after  fietirly  doing  this, 
you  don^t  think  you  are  getting  on  with  Mr.  Woodward,  try  for  some 
other  position:  but  while  you^re  staying  with  him,  work  for  him  only. 
I  shall  not  accept  the  office  of  juryman  on  any  competition.  It  ia 
not  worth  my  while  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  examine  designs 
merely  that  I  may  give  a  vote.  If  ever  people  trust  me  to  choose 
a  design  wholly,  I  will  take  the  necessary  trouble:  not  otherwise. 
You  must,  of  course,  consider  all  this  as  written  without  reference  to 
the  usual  ways  of  advance  in  the  architects  profession.  To  get  repay 
tation  and  business  is,  in  these  days  (I  am  sorry  to  say),  a  very 
different  matter  from  getting  to  be  a  good  artist.  Of  such  matters 
you  must  judge  for  yourself.  All  that  /  can  judge  of  is  your  capacity 
for  advance  in  your  art,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  so :  and,  so  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  I  entirely  disapprove  of  all  competitions  and  of 
all  designing.  I  had  rather  hear  you  had  drawn,  or  carved,  a  single 
hollyhock  bud  perfectly,  than  carried  off  all  the  prizes  and  got  all  the 
great  commissions  that  are  at  this  moment  offered  or  open  in  Europe. 
I  say  ^^of  all  designing,^  because  you  have  as  yet  no  materials  for 
design:  but  so  far  as  you  do  design  it  should  be  only  minor  orna- 
ments, as  I  said  above,  for  Mr.  Woodwaid^s  work.  You  should  also 
practise  moulding  in  day  whenever  you  can. — ^Always  yours  affection- 
ately, J.  RUSDN. 

To  WiLUAH  Michael  Rossetti' 

[MANOHnTBB,  23  Seflmber^  1867.] 
Dear  Rossetti, — I  have  a  confused  notion  of  having  intended  to 
thank  you  particularly  for  those  recollections  of  Turner  which  you  got 
from  your  friend  for  me,  and  of  having  never  done  it,  but  I  was  very 

^  [Laing^  as  stated  in  Fors  Clamgera  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  151)^  had  after  a  while 
left  Ruskin's  employment^  and  entered  other  emplojrment — ^that  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
the  architect  (for  whom^  see  VoL  XYL  p.  zliv.).] 

*  [From  Ru9Mn^  RosmtH^  and  Pre-RaphaelUiitn,  pp.  178-170.  ^'1  cannot  now 
recollect  who  it  was  that  had  given  me  some  information  about  Turner,  which  I 
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glad  of  them.  It  is  excessiyely  difficult  to  get  any  statement  of  that 
kind  fairly  put  down  on  paper  with  a  name  to  it;  pray  thank  your 
friend  for  it  very  heartily  for  me,  and  get  me  any  more  such  things 
you  can.  You  must  have  thought  me  very  hard  not  to  help  you  with 
American  Exhibition;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  America,  and  do 
not  choose  to  write  one  word  about  things  whidi  I  know  nothing  of.^ 
I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  Gabriers  doings.  I  heard  a  malicious 
report  the  other  day  from  an  envious  person  that  **he  was  going  to 
Florence  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  him.**^  Please  write  me  word 
to  Post  Office,  Manchester,  what  he  is  about. — ^Ever  affectionately  youi*s» 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Do  you  know,  my  bankers  say  the  account  for  Mrs.  Seddon  is  only 
about  jP880,  or  wcu  only,  about  three  weeks  ago.  There  was  ^£"60  in 
three  SO  subscriptions  unpaid,  I  observed.' 


To  Cha&les  Euot  Norton' 

Penrith,  Cumberland^  2ith  September,  '57* 

Dear  Norton, — I  was  very  thankful  to  know  you  had  arrived  safely, 
and  without  getting  any  blue  put  on  your  wings  by  that  Atlantic, 
and  I  am  trying  to  conceive  you  as  very  happy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  rattlesnakes,  bears,  etc.,  though  it  seems  to  me  much  the 
sort  of  happiness  (compared  with  ours  at  home  here)  that  a  poor  little 
chimney-sweeper  is  enjoying  below  on  the  doorstep,  to  whom  I  have 
just  imparted  what  consolation  there  is  in  sixpence  for  the  untoward- 
ness  of  his  fate,  his  master  having  declared  tiiat  if  '*he  didna  get  a 
job,  he  suld  stop  oot  all  day.^  You  havo  plenty  "jobs,''  of  course,  in 
your  fine  new  country;  but  you  seem  to  me,  nevertheless,  *^ stopping 
out  all  day.''  I  envy  your  power  of  enjoyment,  however,  and  respect 
it,  and,  so  far,  understand  it;  for  truly  it  must  be  a  grand  thing 
to  be  in  a  country  that  one  has  good  hope  of,  and  which  is  always 

imparted  to  Rnskin:  possibly  Mr.  F.  O.  Finch,  the  water-colour  painter,  whom 
I  met  two  or  three  times  about  this  date.  I  met  bim  in  connexion  with  the 
American  Exhibition^  alluded  to  in  the  letter — i.e.,  an  Exhibition  in  America  of 
various  pictures  of  the  British  School,  with  a  certain  bias  towards  Prsraphaelitism. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  which  I  had  been  engaged  as  Secretary"  (W.  M.  R.).] 

^  [Compare  the  letter  to  Stillman,  above,  p.  194.] 

*   On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  465-466  n.] 

■  [AtlarUie  Monthly,  June  1904,  vol.  9«3,  pp.  797-799.  No.  10  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  60-66,  Parts  of  tbe  letter  ('^it  must  be  a  grand  thing  .  .  .  Britonship," 
and  ''Truly,  however  .  .  .  east,  to-day")  had  previously  been  printed  by  Professor 
Norton  in  nis  Introduction  (pp.  zii.-xiii.)  to  the  American  ('' Brantwood ")  edition 
of  Mufwra  Puherie,  1891.] 
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improying,  instead  of,  as  I  am,  in  the  position  of  the  wicked  man  in 
one  of  the  old  paraphrases  my  mother  used  to  teach  me: — 

''Fixed  on  his  house  he  leans;  his  house 
And  all  its  props  decay^ — 
He  holds  it  fast;  but,  while  he  holds, 
The  tottering  frame  gives  way."  ^ 

And  yet,  I  shouldn^t  say  that,  neither,  for  in  all  I  am  doing,  or 
trying  to  do,  I  assume  the  infancy  of  my  country,  and  look  forward 
to  a  state  of  things  which  everybody  mocks  at,  as  ridiculous  and  un* 
popular,  and  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  our  present  condition 
that  the  said  condition  does  to  aboriginal  Britonship.  Still,  one  may 
look  triumphantly  to  the  advance  of  one^s  country  from  its  long  clothes 
to  its  jacket  and  yet  grudge  the  loss  of  the  pretty  lace  on  the  baby 
•caps.  Not,  by  the  way,  that  baby  caps  ever  should  have  any  lace 
(vide,  pasrim,  my  political  economy).  Truly,  however,  it  does  look 
like  er  sunset  in  the  east,  to-day;  and  my  baby  may  die  of  croup 
before  it  gets  its  jacket ;  but  I  know  what  kind  of  omen  it  is  for 
your  American  ati^  whatever  else  may  flourish  among  the  rattlesnakes, 
that  the  first  studies  of  nature  which  I  get  sent  me  here  by  way  of 
present  are  of  Dead  leaves, — studies  of  hectic  red*  and  '^flying  gold 
of  the  ruined  woodlands^'  by  a  young  lady.  I  have  accepted  them 
gratefully,  but  send  her  back  word  that  she  had  better  draw  buds 
henceforward. 

I  am  just  returning  through  Manchester  to  London  to  set  to  work 
on  the  Turner  sketches,  which  are  going  finally  to  be  entrusted  to  me 
altogether ;  ^  and  a  pretty  piece  of  work  I  shall  have  of  them ;  pretty, 
I  hope  to  make  it  at  last,  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

We  have  had  a  wonderfully  fine  summer,  and  the  harvest  of  oats 
in  Scotland  is  quite  as  pretty  as  any  vintage, — prettier,  I  think,  for 
a  vintage  is  a  great  mess,  and  I  always  think  it  such  a  pity  the  grapes 
should  be  squeezed.  Much  more  when  it  comes  to  dancing  among  the 
grapes  with  bare  feet, — and  other  such  arcana  of  Bacchanalian  craft. 

^  [From  the  paraphrase  of  Job  viii.  11-22  in  the  TranshUions  and  Paraphnuei 
^callected\and  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Aeeembly.  The  third  line  is  *'He 
holds  it  fast,  but  &ster  still."] 

'  [Shelley  i  Ode  to  the  WeH  Wind>-^ 

'^  O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes."] 


*  [TennvBon  :  Lockeiey  Hail] 
«  [See  Vol.  Xin.  pp.  xxxiu.-: 


•xxxiv.] 
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Besides  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  instrument  employed  on  vines,, 
either  for  pruning  or  cutting,  half  so  graceful  or  metaphorical  as  the 
sickle.  I  don't  know  what  they  used  in  Palestine  for  'Hhe  clusters* 
of  the  vine  of  the  earth,^^  but  as  far  as  I  remember  vintages,  it  is 
hand  work.  I  have  never  seen  a  maize  or  rice  harvest  (have  youj),. 
and,  for  the  present,  think  there  is  nothing  like  oats:  why  I  should 
continue  to  write  it  in  that  pedantic  manner  I  know  not;  the  Scotch 
word  being  <*aits^  and  the  English  ^^whuts,^ — ^the  h  very  mute,  and 
the  u  fiilL  It  has  been  such  fine  weather,  too,  that  all  our  little 
rivers  are  dried  up.  You  never  told  me  enough  about  what  Americans* 
feel  when  first  they  see  one  of  our  ^* celebrated ^  rivers;  Yarrow,  or 
Tweed,  or  Teviot,  or  such  like;  consisting,  in  all  probability,  of  afr 
much  water  as  usually  is  obtained  by  a  mischievous  boy  from  the  parish 
pump,  circling  round  a  small  stone  with  a  water-wagtail  on  it. 

I  have  not  often  been  more  surprised  than  I  was  by  hearing  of 
Mrs.  Stowe*  at  Durham.  She  had  an  introduction  to  the  librarian, 
of  course,  and  there  are  very  notable  manuscripts  at  Durham,  as  you 
probably  know;  and  the  librarian  is  very  proud  of  them,  and  was 
much  annoyed  when  Mrs.  Stowe  preferred  ^*  going  in  a  boat  on  the 
river.^  This  preference  would  have  seemed,  even  to  me,  a  great  manu- 
script hunter,  quite  justifiable  in  a  novelist;  but  it  puzzled  me  to 
account  for  Mrs.  Stowe^s  conceding  the  title  of  **  River  ^  to  the  water 
at  Durham,  or  conceiving  the  idea  of  its  floating  a  boat,  seeing  that 
it  must,  in  relation  to  an  American  river,  bear  much  the  aspect  of 
a  not  very  laige  town  drain. 

I  shall  write  you  again  when  I  get  some  notion  of  my  work  for 
winter;  I  hope  in  time  for  the  letter  to  get  over  the  water  by  the 
16th  November;  I  have  put  it  down  16th  in  my  diary;  and  yet  in 
my  memory  it  always  seemed  to  me  you  said  the  17th.  I  can^'t  make 
out  why.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  found  all  well.  Present  my  sincerest 
regards  to  Mrs.  Norton  and  your  sisters.  My  father  and  mother  unite 
in  kind  and  grateful  remembrances  to  yourself. — ^Ever  aflectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton* 

etk  Notfember,  18S7. 

Dear  Norton, — ^It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  time  goes,  but  I 
hope  this  note  will  catch  the  steamer,  and  reach  you  not  long  after 

*  [Revelation  xiv.  18:  ''Throst  in  thy  ebarp  sickle,  and  gather  the  dusters 
of  the  vine  of  the  earth."] 

s  [For  Raskin's  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Beecher  StowOi  see  below,  pp.  321,  337.} 

•  [No.  11  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  66-M.] 
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the  16th.  I  hope  you  will  have  believed  that  I  was  thinking  of  you ; 
as  I  shall  be,  and  that  I  iove  you,  and  long  to  see  you  here  again, 
where  a  birthday  is  something;  in  that  new  country  one  must  feel  as 
if  it  was  birthday  all  the  year  round.  But  I  hope  youHl  have  as 
many  as  if  you  really  cared  for  them. 

My  true  regards  to  your  mother  and  sister. 

I  have  your  books  and  thank  you  deeply  for  them.  What  do  yoa 
think  of  my  trust  in  your  friendship  when  I  tell  you — ^that  I  haven^ 
yet  read  a  word! — ^Ever  yours  affectionately,  J.  Rdbkin. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

\Nm).  28,  18S7.] 

My  dear  S., — I  just  write  a  line  to  relieve  your  mind,  and  say  I 
understand  all  that  about  the  inspii-ation,  and  think  it  helpful  and 
nice;  and  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  the  main  about  Turner.  But 
the  odd  thing  is  that  there  should  have  been  plenty  men  of  irregular 
or  even  wicked  lives  who  could  yet  draw  a  pretty  face  sometimes,  or 
a  handsome  one;  and  besides,  they  show  degradation  in  all  they  do 
of  animals  or  living  creatures,  as  much  at  least  as  in  their  human 
figures.  But  Turner  discerns  the  most  exquisite  subtleties  of  beai:^ty 
in  a  fawn — the  utmost  majesty  in  an  eagle — the  utmost  naivete  and 
innocence  in  a  donkey — and  yet  never  draws  one  beautiful  or  even 
pretty  human  face  or  form.  I  am  so  much  the  more  struck  with  this 
at  present  that  I  see  his  hard  tries  to  do  it  sometimes — to  paint  the 
landing  of  Prince  Regents — the  opening  of  the  Walhalla — or  the  part- 
ing of  Romeo  and  Juliet — and  it  seems  so  amazing  to  me  that  he 
should  be  able  to  paint  a  fawn  rightly,  but  not  an  Italian  girl — and 
a  pig,  but  not  a  Prince  Regent — and  a  donkey,  but  not  a  German 
philosopher.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  entirely  puzzled  about 
anything — Pve  got  the  toothache  with  thinking  over  it. — Ever  yours 
affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Chakles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Denicarx  Hiix,  nth  December^  IB67» 

Dear  Norton, — I  am  now  banning  to  be  seriously  anxious  lest 
you  should  not  have  got  either  of  my  letters — and  if  not,  what  you  are 
thinking  of  me  by  this  time  I  cannot  guess — kindly  and  merciful  as  I 

1  [Atlantie  Monthly,  June  1904,  voL  93,  j^p.  799,  800.  No.  12  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  66-^.] 
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know  your  judgment  always  is.  I  sent  you  one  letter  from  Manchester, 
not  a  long  one,  but  still  a  'Metter^;  then  a  *^  salutation  ^  rather  than 
letter,  posted  as  I  thought  very  cleverly,  so  as  to  get  over  the  water 
just  in  time  for  your  birthday,  about  ten  days  afterwards.  Just 
about  then — No,  it  must  have  been  later,  perhaps  five  days  after  the 
16th,  I  got  your  letter  of  the  80th  October;  but  I  supposed  at  all 
events  my  birthday  letter  would  have  reached  you  and  explained 
matters.  My  letters  were  directed  Cambridge,  near  Boston.  I  knew 
nothing  of  Rhode  Island  or  Newport,^  nor  do  I  know  more  now,  but 
thi^  line  must  take  its  chance. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  magazine'  and  all  that  was  in  it — but  I 
won'*t  write  more  just  now,  for  I  feel  doubtful  even  of  your  Rhode 
Island  address  and  in  despair  lest  I  should  never  catch  you  with  a 
letter  in  that  fearful  American  Wilderness,  from  which  you  will  shoot 
barbed  arrows  at  me,  or  poisoned  ones  of  silence. — Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J,  RusKiN. 

I  see  you  are  to  stay  at  Rhode  Island  some  months,  so  I  may  risk 
a  little  bit  more  chat — ^not  that  I  can  chat  at  present,  for  my  head 
and  hands  are  full  to  choking  and  perpetual  slipping  through  thoughts 
and  fingers.  IVe  got  all  the  Turner  sketches  in  the  National  Gallery 
to  arrange, — 19,000:  of  these  some  16,000  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  though  most  of  them  quite  slight  and  to  other  people  unintelli- 
gible, to  me  they  are  all  intelligible  and  weary  me  by  the  quantity 
of  their  telling,  hundreds  of  new  questions  beyond  what  they  tell 
being  suggested  every  hour.  Besides  this  I  have  to  plan  frames — 
measure — mount — catalogue — all  with  single  head  and  double  hands 
only:  and  under  the  necessity  of  pleasing  other  people  no  less  than 
of  satisfying  myself — and  Fve  enough  to  do.'  (I  didn^t  know  there 
was  anything  graphic  on  this  side  of  the  paper.^) 

I'm  very  grateful  for  your  fedth  in  me  through  all  this  unhappy 
accident  of  silence. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruson. 

What  a  glorious  thing  of  LowelPs  that  is^ — but  it^s  too  bad  to 
quiz  Pallas,  I  can  stand  it  about  anybody  but  her. 

spending  the  winter  in  Newport." — C.  R  N.l 
" tinHc  Monthly — that  for  No 


'  [The  first  number  of  the  AUantic  Monthly — that  for  November.] 

'  [For  Raskin's  account  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  these  drawings, 

and  of  his  work  on  them,  see  the  Pre&ce  to  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  YU. 

p.  416),  and  YoL  XIQ.  pp.  zzxvi-xxzvii.,  319  eeq,] 

*  r*Two  fragments  of  drawing."— C.  E.  N.] 

*  r'The  Origin  of  Didactic  Poetry/'  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  1857 
(the  first  number),  vol  i.  pp.  110-112.] 
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To  Dakte  Gabrikl  Rosssm^ 

[Dktmabk  Hill.    ?1867.] 

My  dear  RossETTiy — ^I  was  pat  out  to-day,  as  you  must  have  seen^ 
for  I  can'^t  hide  it  when  I  am  vexed.  I  don't  at  all  like  my  pictare 
now ;  the  alteration  of  the  head  from  the  stoop  forward  to  the  throw 
back  makes  the  whole  figure  quite  stiff  and  stupid;  besides,  the  off 
cheek  is  a  quarter  of  a  yard  too  thin. 

If  there  is  any  one  dse  who  would  like  the  picture,  let  them  have 
it,  and  let  the  debt  stand  over ;  but  if  you  woiidd  like  to  have  it  off 
your  mind,  you  must  take  out  the  head  and  put  it  in  as  it  was  at 
first,  or  I  never  could  look  at  it. 

That  '* Magdalene^'*  is  magnificent  to  my  mind,  in  every  possible 
way:  it  stays  by  me. 

I  must  see  Ida;  I  want  to  tell  her  one  or  two  things  about  her 
way  of  study.    I  can^t  bear  to  see  her  missing  her  mark  only  by  a  ~ 
few  inches,  which  she  might  as  easily  win  as  not. — ^Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 


To  Dante  Gabbibl  Rosssm' 

[D»f]f.auL  BiUm    ?1857.] 

DvjLR  RossETTi, — Airs  quite  right.  I  don^t  want  the  money  a  bit^ 
and  I  think  your  note  reads  rather  sulky  in  talking  about  wanting  to 
send  it  back.  *<  Stays  by  me"^  meant  stays  in  my  eyes  and  head. 
But  I  do  wish  you  could  get  the  ^* Magdalene^  for  me.  I  would  give 
that  oil  pictare  for  it  willingly,  at  60  guineas. 

You  are  a  conceited  monkey,  thinking  your  pictures  right  when  I 
tell  you  positively  they  are  wrong.  What  do  jfou  know  about  the 
matter,  I  should  like  to  know? 

You'll  find  out  in  six  months  what  an  absurdity  that  <'St.  Catha- 
rine'' is. — ^Yours  affectionately,  J.  R. 

^  [Prom  Rutkin,  RonetH,  and  Pr^RaphadUum^  pp.  183-184.  The  picture  referred 
to  must  be  the  "St.  Catharine"  (see  above,  p.  236)— an  oil-picture  (shown  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1883)  representing  a  medisBval  artist  painting  from 
a  lady  a  full-length  picture  of  St.  Catharine,  with  her  wheel.] 

*  r'Mary  Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee"  :  see  above^  p.  16a] 

*  [From  RuOdn^  RouetH^  and  Pre-RaphaeHtism,  p.  184.] 
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To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[Dbnkark  Hill.    ?1867.] 

Dear  Rosseiti, — You  must  not  take  that  Turner — it  has  been  hawk- 
ing about  in  London  this  18  months — ^it  is  the  worst  drawing  Turner 
ever  made.  I  would  not  give  <fSO  for  it,  suspecting  it  even  of  being 
retoudied.  McCracken'  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  fasten  it  on  you. 
It  was  quite  fair  two  years  ago— but  not  after  he  had  tried  to  sell  it 
everywhere  and  failed. 

Don't  annoy  yourself  about  anything  you  owe  me — but  do  your 
commissions  for  other  people  and  Llandaff'  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Or  if  you  like  to  do  another  side  of  the  Union  ^  I  will  consider 
that  as  70  guineas  off  my  debt :  provided  there^s  no  absolute  nonsense 
in  it,  and  the  trees  are  like  trees,  and  the  stones  like  stones. 

I  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow,  but  write  this  in  case  of  missing 
you. — Yours  always  affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  William  Michael  Rosseiti^ 

29  Dee.,  '57. 

Dear  Rossetti, — Fll  look  to  the  accounts*  directly.  Miss  Swale 
and  Miss  Heaton  I  have  down  as  received,  Marshall  I  have  not ;  which 
surprises  and  vexes  me,  as  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  methodical 
in  the  whole  affair.  I  remember  GrabriePs  giving  me  something,  and 
my  giving  him  a  receipt,  so  I  have  no  doubt  your  account  is  right. 
Would  Mrs.  Seddon  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  bank  her- 
self? I  would  meet  her  there,  and  the  whole  sum  might  be  at  once 
transferred  into  her  name.    Any  day  at  three  o^dock  would  do  for  me. 

The  Roof  ^  u — and  is  not  satisfactory.  Clever  but  not  right.  You 
know  the  fact  is  they^re  all  the  leaat  bit  crazy,  and  it^s  very  difficult 
to  manage  them. — ^Yours  always  truly,  J.  Rvskin. 

If  you  use  enclosed  card,^  youll  hear  me  go  over  a  good  deal  Fve 
said  before,  but  I  hope  more  clearly. 

^  [From  Budtinf  BoiwtU,  and  Pre-RaphasHtism,  pp.  191-102.1 
»  [For  McCracken,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  38,  Vol.  V.  p.  xli..  Vol.  XIL  p.  xlvii.] 
'  [A  triptych  for  Llandaff  Cathedral ;  sketches  ror  it  were  made  in  1856 ;  the 
work  itself  was  executed  1880-1864.] 

«  [The  Hall  of  the  Union  Dehating  Society  at  Oxford :  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  xlviii.] 

*  [From  Rtukin,  BotwUi,  and  Pre-BaphaeHHsm,  pp.  192->ld3.] 

*  [Of  the  Seddon  Memorial  Fund:  see  Vol.  XI v.  pp.  464-465  n.,  and  above, 
p.  267J 

7  [Of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society.l 

*  [For  the  lecture  on  ''  Conventional  Art,  delivered  on  January  13,  1858  (Two 
Paths,  Vol.  XVI.).] 

XXXVT.  S 
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[In  the  early  part  of  the  vear  Ruskin  was  atill  engaged  in  sorting  the  Tamer 
water-colours  at  the  National  Gallery.    He  also  gave  several  lectures  (Vol.  XVL 

fexvii.).     He  went  abroad  by  himself  from  May  tifl  September  (VoL  VIL  p.  xzviii«). 
any  letters  to  his  parents,  besides  those  here  given,  are  printed  in  those  volnmea 
(see  Contents,  VoL  ViL  pp.  zL,  ziL,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  z.,  zi.).] 


To  John  Scott  ^ 

DENHiJuc  HiUi,  Janoary  2rd,  185& 

Deaa  Mr.  Scott, — I  have  been  looking  at  the  collier  in  the  plate 
Mr.  Mackay  spoke  of,  and  I  do  think  her  jib  is  too  small, — ^but  also 
this  afternoon  in  Guesses  at  Trtdh  I  met  with  Coleridge^s  criticism  on 
Chantrey^s  ''Wordsworth^:*  ''it^s  a  great  deal  more  like  Wordsworth 
than  Wordsworth  himself.""  So  I  think  of  this  ship  of  Tamer's.  Tdl 
Mr.  Mackay  ''  it's  a  great  deal  more  like  a  ship  thui  a  ship  is  itself.^ — 
Always  truly  yours,  J.  Rusktn. 

To  J.  H.  Le  Kkux» 

[?1868.] 

Dear  Le  Keux, — ^The  subjects  of  the  next  volume  are  Trees, 
Clouds,  Waves,  Buildings,  Dragons,  Moral  Sentiments,  and  things  in 
general.  You  shall  engrave  a  dragon  or  a  moral  sentiment  if  you 
like:  but  something,  please,  for  I  shall  be  sadly  short  of  my  illustia^ 
tions  in  this  volume. — Yours  always  most  truly,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  F.   J.    FUENIVALL* 

[?18M.] 

Dear  Fubnivall, — I  am  investigating  the  coils  of  the  Dragon  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  awfalness  of  Squints  and  Casts  in  the  eye  as 
elements  of  the  Sublime. 

I  can  get  myself  into  no  other  coils,  nor  squint  at  any  other 
subject,   at   present.      Your   question,  and   Brown's   letter,   require   a 

1  [No.  11  in  Art  and  Literature^  p.  34.  The  letter  was  printed  in  Sotheby's 
Sale  Catalogue  for  28th  April  1892^  and  quoted  in  the  Sunday  Sun,  April  4»  1892.] 

'  [Chantrey's  bust  of  Wordsworth.  Ilie  reference  is  to  Qveeeee  at  TVuM,  first 
series,  p.  885  (ed.  1847).] 

>  [No.  8  in  AH  and  LUerature,  p.  28  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  ''1855"  and 
explamed  as  reforrinjr  to  vol.  iii.  or  Modem  Pamtere).  The  reference  is  obviously 
to  voL  V.  For  Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  bdi.  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  zxvii.;  he 
engraved  four  plates  for  the  fifth  volame  (see  Vol.  VU.  p.  ziii.).] 

«  [No.  28  in  FumioaU,  pp.  88-89.] 
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stout  quarto  Tolume  with  notes  in  answer,  and  I  can^t  write  it  just 
now.  The  enclosed  two  scraps  of  paper  contain  verily  all  /  can  say, 
or  mean  to  say.  Let  Brown  speak  for  himself.  There  is  much  sense 
in  his  letter,  and,  if  given  as  suggestions,  many  of  the  propositions 
may  be  useful  If  you  try  to  fix  notions  yet  on  such  matters  you 
will  get  into  a  fix* 

If  you  look  at  page  59  of  the  book  I  send,  0:rford  AMockUe 
Examination^  you  will  find  my  idea  of  arrangement  of  subjects,  which 
you  may  refer  to  if  you  like;  but  send  me  back  the  book,  as  I  can't 
get  another.  Please  don't  talk  more  nonsense  than  you  can  help  here, 
about  asking  Blackies  to  tea.  I  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  your  last 
attack  on  Mrs*  Edwardes. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,       J.  Ruskin. 

To  Mr.  afnd  Mrs.  Browning 

24  January  [1858]. 

Deab  Miu  AND  Mbs.  Browning, — I  only  received  your  letters  yester- 
day evening,  and  am  so  very  sorry  you  vexed  yourselves  for  a  moment 
about  my  letters — for  I  know  you  care  for  me,  as  I  do  for  you,  to  the 
point  of  full  faith  that  whether  we  write  or  not  we  are  not  forgetful 
of  each  other,  and  all  that  I  needed  to  be  assured  of  was  that  Ca&a 
Guidi  was  enough  address,  and  knowing  that,  I  will  write  whenever 
I  like,  and  never  question  about  answers  or  any  other  forms;  only 
indeed  I  had  no  letter  about  Penini*  from  Lucca — ^it  must  have  mis- 
carried— I  heard  he  had  been  ill  only  lately,  through  Miss  Heaton.  My 
mother  rejoices  in  his  getting  stronger  after  eight,  which  she  declares 
to  be  a  critical  age,  and  I  rejoice  in  your  being  teazed  out  of  the  rosy 
domino.  I  do  think  tliat  is  a  piece  of  civilization  which  profoundly 
needs  recalling;  it  is  so  tiresome  that  one  can't  meet  some  people  with- 
out recognition,  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  able  to  wear  masks  again* 
Now  for  the  questions.  First  touching  Spurgeon.  His  doctrine  is 
simply  Bunyan'^  Baxter^s,  Calvin's,  and  John  Knox's — ^in  many  respects 
not  pleasant  to  971^,  but  I  dare  not  say  that  the  offence  is  the  doctrine^s 
and  not  mine.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Romish  saints  and  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Why  should  we  find  fault  with  it  specially  in  Spurgeon 
and  not  in  St.  Francis  or  Jeremy  Taylor?  The  "Turn  or  Bum''  is 
merely  a  vulgar  modernism  of  Proverbs  i.  SS-SS,  but  the  vulgarity  of  it 
is  the  precise  character  which  makes  it  useful  to  vulgar  people;  and 
it  is  certainly  better  to  save  them  vulgarly  than  lose  them  gracefully — 

^  rRoskin's  letter  to  Temple  on  ''The  Arts  ss  a  Bianeh  of  Education":  see 
now  Vol.  XVI.  p.  449.1 

«  ["  Penini/'  ''  Peni,*  "  Pen,"  the  pet-names  of  Mr.  Rohert  Wiedemann  Browning, 
the  poet's  soa] 
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aft  oar  polite  clergymen  do.  ETangelicaliftin  (Dineoter^s  Evangel  at 
least)  ifl,  I  confess,  rather  greasy  in  the  finger;  sometimes  with  train 
oil;  bat  Spurgeon^s  is  olive,  with  the  slightest  possible  d^iadation 
sometimes — ^in  the  way  of  Castor.  As  for  his  views  of  dancing,  he 
and  I  agree  in  them  altogether  [erased] — ^no,  I  won^t  say  that,  bat  just 
— before  we  say  more  on  the  subject — ^look  at  the  enclosed  woodcot 
from  Punchy^  and  be  so  kind  as  to  compare  it  with  the  dance  in  Simon 
Memmi's — no,  in  whosoever^s  the  last  German  professor  says  it  is — Call 
of  St.  Ranieri  >  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Fisa,  and  tell  me  your  conclu- 
sions thereupon. 

Next,  for  my  last  little  book,'  I  am  so  glad  it  has  been  calumnied 
to  you  {iattd  is  a  nasty,  long,  useless  finish  of  an  ugly  w^rd,  isn^t  it  ?), 
because  you  really  will  be  pleased  when  you  see  what  it  does  say  about 
Italy.  I  despatch  it  to  Casa  Guidi  by  this  post.  I  can^t  write  any 
more  this  evening,  ni  write  again  in  no  time — all  our  loves  to  you 
both. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Rusxm. 

The  leaf  of  Punch  will  be  sent  in  another  letter — it  might  be  seen 
through  this,  and  stopped. 

To  William  Ward* 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  January  2&tk,  1858. 

My  dear  Ward, — I  will  bring  a  cheque  for  ten  pounds  with  me  to 
the  college  on  Thursday — ^which  will  be  due  to  you  from  New  Yearns 
Day  for  six  weeks  and  a  bit — ^which  please  keep  account  of. 

Don^t  make  any  appointment  for  Friday  or  Saturday,  but  come  to 
Marlborough  House,*  as  I  want  to  employ  you  there  on  some  drawings 
for  me.  But  call  as  soon  as  possible  between  ten  and  eleven,  morning, 
on  Mrs.  La  Touche,  10  Great  Cumberland  Street.  She  wishes  you  to 
teach  her  daughter.*  Draw  the  ball  with  her  first — ^then  casts. — ^Truly 
yours  always,  J.  Rusktm. 

Be  at  Marlborough  House  next  Friday  morning,  at  eleven  oVlock 
— with  some  pencils,  lampblack,  and  pen,  and  white  paper  on  small 
boards,  a  foot  or  so  square — and  wait  till  I  come. 

^  [An  illustrated  skit  in  Funch  of  January  16,  1858.  on  "The  Spumon  Quad- 
rilles, '^as  authorized  by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has  discovered  that  dancing: 
is  proper,  but  that  partners  being  of  opposite  sexes  is  not  so.''] 

*  rW  this  fresco,  see  VoL  iOLXV.  pp.  853-354,  389.] 

*  \THe  FbHHcal  Economy  of  Art,  published  in  December  1857 :  for  its  references 
to  Italy,  see  Vol.  XYI.  pp.  68  $eqA 

«  [No.  13  in  Ward ;  vol  L  pp.  27-28.] 

•  [See  above,  p.  261  n.] 

•  [Miss  Rose  La  Touche.    See  PneterUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  525.]  :   . 
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To  Chaelbs  Eliot  Noeton^ 

[February  28,  1858.] 

My  deab  Norton, — Your  letter  for  my  birthday  and  the  two  little 
volumes  of  Lowell*  reached  me  as  nearly  as  possible  together — the 
letter  on  the  ninth  of  February — so  truly  had  you  calculated.  I  know 
you  will  have  any  patience  with  me,  so  here  is  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  and  no  thanks  sent  yet 

To  show  you  a  little  ...  is  the  machicolation  of  the  tower. 

Fancy  all  this  coming  upon  me  in  an  avalanche — all  in  the  most 
fearful  disorder — and  you  will  understand  that  I  really  can  hardly 
understand  anjrthing  else,  or  think  about  anything  else. 

Thank  you,  however,  at  least  for  all  that  I  can^t  think  about 
Certainly  I  can^t  write  anything  just  now  for  the  magazine.*  Thank 
you  for  your  notice  of  my  mistake  about  ,^vfio  in  Dante  ^ — I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  being  quite  right.  ... 

I've  been  reading  Froissart  lately,  and  certainly,  if  we  ever  advance 
as  much  from  our  own  times  as  we  have  advanced  from  those  of 
Edward  III.,  we  shall  have  a  very  pretty  free  country  of  it.  Chivalry, 
in  Froissart,  really  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  burning  of  towns  and 
murdering  women  and  children. 

Well — ^no  more  at  present — from — as  our  English  clowns  say  at 
the  ends  of  their  letters.  I  assure  you  this  is  a  longer  letter  than 
Fve  written  to  anybody  this  four  months.  Sincerest  regards  to  your 
mother  and  sisters. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin.^ 

^  lAOmUic  MmUhiy.  Jane  1004»  vol.  93,  p.  800.  No.  13  in  NoHm,  voL  i. 
pp.  59-62.  Part  of  the  letter  (''To  show  you  .  .  .  machioolation  of  the  tower") 
IS  not  here  reprinted,  as  it  has  already  heen  ffiven  in  YoL  XTTT.  pp.  324-325  n. 
The  passage  describes  some  of  Tamer's  sketch-lwokB  in  the  National  Gallerv,  and 
was  accompanied  by  fiusimiles.  One  of  these  (previoosly  published  by  Mr.  Norton) 
has  been  reprodaced  in  Vol.  XIII. ;  others,  nrat  pubUsoed  iu  Norton,  are  here 
included.] 

'  [The  Hmtical  Warkt  of  Jamet  R  Lowell,  complete  in  two  volumes  (12mo) : 
Boston,  Ticknor  A  Fields,  1858.  The  frontispiece  to  voL  i.  is  a  portrait  of 
the  author ;  vol.  iL  contains  A  Fable  for  OriHcs^  with  a  new  prefiuse  (see  below. 


«[Soi 


be  AtUmtui  MotUhiy.\ 

\  in  Norton,  but  witnout  ezpknation,  and  the  Editors  are  unaware  of  any 
passage  in  Ruskin  to  which  it  can  refer.  Perhaps  fireno  is  a  misprint  for  bruno^ 
m  which  case  see  VoL  V.  p.  800  and  n.] 

*  [Ruskin  went  abroad  shortly  after  the  date  of  his  last  letter  to  Professor 
Norton,  whose  next  letter  was  from  Raskin's  £ftther  :— 

'' London,  31  Mayy  1858. — My  dbar  Snt, — Being  authorized  to  open  Letters 
addressed  to  mv  Son  Mr.  J.  Ruskin  during  his  absence  (a  privilege  not  always 
accorded  to  FatiiersX  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  your  Letter  of  17  May, 
and  a  part  of  it  requiring  immediate  reply  will  account  for  my  intruding  my 
Correspondence  upon  you. 

''  I  beg  of  yon  to  detain  the  Drawing  of  the  Block  of  Gneiss,  being  quite  certain 
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To  3.  J.  Laing^ 

2nd  March,  1868. 

Deae  Laing, — Write  immediately  to and  say  that  yoa  cannot 

stay  in  your  present  position  unless  yoor  salary  is  paid  regalarly.  If 
he  is  offended,  you  may  come  to  me.  I  never  intended  you  to  take 
my  place  when  the  salary  was  not  a  settled  matter.  Leave  it  instantly, 
unless  it  is  paid,  and  stipulate  for  a  regular  sum,  not  one  dependent 
on  work,  or  come  to  me. 

Only  if  you  do  so — ^at  your  old  salary — ^you  must  observe  the 
following  conditions: — 

Ist.  You  must  now  work  for  me  only,  and  put  all  other  matters 
out  of  your  head.  If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  on  with  me, 
leave  me. 

my  son  would  so  with.  He  will  tell  you  himsslf  when  lie  wants  it— your  Letter 
wiJl  go  to  him  to-morrow,  mt  Lucerne. 

''He  has  spent  seven  months^  nearly,  in  reducing  to  something  of  Order  a  Chaos 
of  19,000  Dntwinffs  and  Sketches  bv  Turner,  now  National  property— jgetting 
mounted  or  framed  a  few  hundred  of  such  Drawings  as  he  considered  might  be 
useful  or  interesting  to  young  Artists  or  the  public.  These  are  at  Marlborousfa 
House,  and  he  is  gone  to  make  his  own  Sketches  of  any  Buildings  about  the 
Rhine  or  Switzerland  or  north  of  Italy  in  danger  of  fidling  or  of  being  restored. 
His  seven-months  work,  though  a  work  of  Love,  was  still  work,  and  though  sorry 
to  have  him  away  I  was  glad  to  get  him  away  to  fields  and  pastures  new.  It  may 
be  the  end  of  October  before  he  returns  Z>.  V.  to  London.  I  conclude  you  have 
seen  his  Notes  on  Exhibitions,  or  I  would  send  one.  The  public  seem  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  Pictures  as  Artists  take  more  pains.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
bought  a  Picture  (my  Sou  going  sufficiently  deep  into  the  LuxnryX  but  I  was 
tempted  by  3  Small  ones  at  the  first  glance,— Plassan's  Music  Lesson,  French  Exkn, ; 
Lewis's  Inmate  of  the  Harem,'22A  Academyy  Lewis's  Lilies  &  Roses,  Constantinople, 
El.  Ady,  I  did  not  tell  my  Son  I  had  bought  the  first  till  his  Notes  were  printed 
— not  uiat  it  could  bias  him,  but  it  might  have  cramped  his  Critique.  When  his 
Notes  were  out  I  told  him  the  picture  was  his,  and  I  was  glad  he  had  spoken, 
nay  written,  so  well  of  it  [see  Vol.  XIY.  p.  159].  As  the  T^ims  calls  the  Inmate 
of  the  Harem  a  Masterpiece  of  Masterpieces,  and  the  Spectaior  stiles  it  a  marvelous 
Gem,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  purchase.    I  had  it  at  home  before  the  public  saw  it. 

I  forward  to  my  Son  your  Photograph  of  the  Giorgione,  and  I  cut  out  and 
send  Stillman's  Lecture,  as  the  present  Post  Master  of  France,  Nap'n  3rd,  is  not 
to  be  trusted  with  a  newspaper.  You  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  picture  of 
Gainsborough — neither  spot  nor  blot  of  him  ever  appear  for  sale  here. 

'^If  I  have  used  a  freedom  in  my  mode  of  adaressing  you  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Letter,  you  have  yourself  occasioned  it.  In  the  too  few  visits  vou 
made  to  us  here  you  almost  endeared  yourself  to  Mrs.  Ruskin  and  me  as  yoa  had 
already  done  to  my  Son.  We  beg  to  offer  our  united  Regards  and  best  wtehcs  for 
your  Health. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  John  Jaues  Ruskin. 

''Will  you  present  our  Kind  Remembrances  to  your  Mother  and  Sisters.  I 
send  a  copy  of  Notes  to  make  sure." 

This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Atlantic  MwUhly,  June  1904,  vol  08,  pp.  800-801 ; 
and  as  No.  14  in  y&rton,  vol.  i.  pp.  62-4)5.] 

1  r'^Some  Ruskin  Letters,"  in  the  EngUeh  Ilhtetrated  Magastme,  August  ISOSL 


p.  782,    Laing,  it  will  be  seen,  was  now  proposing  to  return  to  Ruskin's  employment] 
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Snd.  You  must  do  what  I  bid  you,  about  not  working  at  late 
hours.  I  was  more  displeased  by  your  disobeying  my  positive  orders 
on  this  point,  given  you  before  you  went  to  Chartres,  than  pleased 
by  all  the  work  you  did.  Understand,  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have 
this  done.  You  may  think  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  you  in  this 
matter,  but  your  ill-health  gives  me  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  unless 
you  choose  to  let  me  rq^ate  your  hours  of  work,  I  will  not  have  you 
working  for  me. 

Srd.  You  are  not  to  come  to  me  with  new  plans  once  a  fortnight, 
or  with  speculations  about  your  not  getting  on.  I  have  no  time  for 
that  kind  of  thing.  You  ^all  be  at  liberty  to  leave  me  whenever 
you  like,  but  don^t  talk  about  it  until  you  intend  doing  it. 

I  would  rather  for  the  present  year  you  stayed  with  at  a 

fixed  salary,  but  you  may  come  to  me  whenever  you  like  on  these 
terms.    I  send  the  thing,  and  remain  yours  afiectionately, 

J.   RUSKIK. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 

Monday,  2»th  March  [1868]. 

Drab  Mb.  and  Mbs.  Bbownin6,-^You  are  the  only  husband  and  wife 
whom  I  write  single  letters  to  thb  way,  but  I  never  think  of  you  two 
separately — never  of  one  without  the  oth^:  I  like  getting  those  nice 
double  letters  too  ^ — a  bit  of  white  and  brown  like  a  blackcock^s  breast. 

Only,  dear  lady,  this  time  you  are  the  least  bit  in  the  world  too 
white,  more  innocent  and  feminine  in  your  defence  of  -flounces  than 
you  ought  to  be — Aurora  would  really  have  put  her  cousin  all  out  in 
his  plans  if  she  had  been  such  a  bad  political  economist.  Think  it 
over  again.  I  assure  you,  as  Albert  Diirer  did  his  firiend  of  his  picture,* 
my  book  is  all  right,  in  its  principles.  How  far  its  proposals  are 
right  is  questionable,  but  its  principles  are  every  one  mathematically 
demonstrable  (or  arithmeticaUy,  which  is  as  strong,  if  not  as  grand, 
demonstration). 

Fve  just  come  back  from  Spurgeon^s^ — he  is  a  little  bit  emptier 
than  he  was  at  first:  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  with  some  books — or 
sent  out  into  the  fields.  And  touching  that  great  question  you  put  to 
me,  I  am  all  at  sea  myself — all  that  I  am  sure  of  is  that  we  live  in 
very  'Mark  ages*^  compared  with  ages  which  will  be;  and  that  most 
churches  are  in  a  sad  way  because  they  all  keep  preaching  the  wrong 

^  [Such  as  the  one  printed  in  Letters  of  EHxdbeth  Barrett  Browning,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  299-902.] 

s  [See  above,  p.  240.    ''My  book"  is   The  PoR^oal  Eeonam^  of  AH  (above^ 


p.  276).] 


[For  record  of  their  Conversations,  see  Vol  XXXIY.  pp.  669,  66a] 
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way  upwards,  and  say  ^Know  and  you  shall  do^  inftead  of  ^Do  and 
you  shall  know.^^  As  I  read  the  Bible  my  main  result  in  way  of 
belief  is  that  those  people  are  to  be  exalted  in  eternity  who  in  this 
life  have  striven  to  do  Grod^s  will,  not  their  own.  And  so  very  few 
people  appear  to  me  to  do  this  in  reality  that  I  don'^t  know  what  to 
believe— the  truth  as  fsr  as  I  can  make  it  out  seems  too  terrible  to 
be  the  truth.  All  churches  seem  to  me  mere  forms  of  idolatry.  A 
Roman  Catholic  idolizes  his  saint  and  his  relic — an  English  High  Church- 
man idolizes  his  propriety  and  his  family  pew — a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
idolizes  his  own  obstinacy  and  his  own  opinions — a  German  divine 
idolizes  his  dreams,  and  an  English  one  his  pronunciation ; — and  all  their 
mistakes,  and  all  their  successes  and  rightnesses,  are  so  shabby  and 
slight  and  absurd,  and  pitiable,  and  paltry,  and  so  much  dependent  on 
early  edu — ^no — early  teaching  of  prejudices,  and  on  the  state  of  their 
stomachs  in  after  life,  and  of  the  weather,  that  I  can^t  conceive  any  great 
Spirit^s  ordering  them  either  into  hell  or  heaven  for  anything  of  the 
kind;  their  beliefe  and  disbeliefs  seem  to  me  one  worth  about  as  much 
as  the  other,  their  doings  and  shortcomings  alike  blind  and  ridiculous — 
not  by  any  means  worth  being  d — d  for.  It  always  haunts  and  forces 
itself,  upon  me  that  the  Creator'^s  voice  to  them  is  always,  '^You  poor 
little,  dusty,  cobwebby  creatures,  go  and  lie  down  in  your  graves,  and 
be  thankfid  youVe  come  to  any  sort  of  end  at  last.*"  I  am  very  ready 
to  accept  the  notion  of  their  immortality,  but  it  seems  to  me  just 
as  naktral  to  expect  the  immortality  of  the  bloom  on  a  plum  and  to 
talk  of  the  little  blue  creatures  that  make  it  up  being  made  Kings 
and  Priests,  as  of  our  being  made  so. 

And  so,  that^s  just  where  I  am — ^and  if  you  can  help  me  any  *way, 
either  of  you,  please  do.  And  so  good-bye  for  the  minute.  I  haven^t 
seen  those  poems  of  W.  Morrises  you  speak  of,  but  Fve  seen  his  poems, 
just  out,  about  old  chivalry,*  and  they  are  most  noble — ^very,  very  great 
indeed — in. their  own  peculiar  way. — ^Ever  your  affectionate 

J.  RusxiN. 

To  hu  Fathek 

Rheinfblden,  22nd  May,  1858. 

Reading  this  morning  Plutarch'^s  life  of  Phocion,  who,  if  I  recollect 
right,  is  one  of  my  mother^s  two  chosen  ones  among  the  ancients,  I 
was  struck  by  this  passage  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  merriment 

1  rSee  John  ril  17.] 
^    :^'[The  Dtfmoe  (f  Qtiinevere  and  other  Poemi,  185a    It  is  not  clear  what  other 
^^[K)em8  Mrs.  Browning  had  aUnded  to  (as  this  was  Morris's  first  volume) — possibly 
poems  in  the  Oitfotd  and  (kunMdge  Magaasine,] 
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in  our  Houses  of  Parliament: — *^No  Athenian  ever  law  him  laugh, 
or  cry;  or  move  his  hand  from  under  his  mantle  when  he  appeared 
dressed  in  public:  wherefore  when  Chares  the  orator  handled  him  one 
day  roughly  concerning  his  morose  looks,  and  the  Athenians  seemed 
pleased  with  him  for  it,  Phocion  answered,  'The  Gravity  of  my 
countenance  never  made  any  of  you  sad;  but  the  laughter  of  these 
sneerers  has  cost  you  many  a  tear/^^ 

How  strange  it  is  that  in  all  our  classical  education,  the  last  thing 
our  youth  are  made  to  notice  is  just  the  one  thing  which  all  classical 
literature  mainly  inculcates,  the  connection  of  simplicity  of  life  with 
strength  of  character.  And  I  warrant  that  all  the  Latin  they  teach 
young  ladies  nowadays,  or  Greek  either,  will  not  enable  them  to  read 
or  remember  how  the  ambassadors  of  Alexander  found  Phodon'^s  wife 
'*  employed  in  the  pastry  work  with  her  own  hands,^  or  how  she 
answered  to  the  Ionian  lady  showing  her  jewels,  **  My  only  ornament 
is  my  good  man  Phocion.^ 

Yesterday  was  one  of  the  cloudless  Swiss  days,  which  it  seems  a 
shame  to  waste  on  this  side  Jura,  but  if  I  left  this  town  now,  I 
should  never  have  the  chance  of  it  again — ^its  towers  show  evident  signs 
that  their  stones  must  soon  lie  in  Rhine-bed.  I  never  saw  such  a 
country  for  wild  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Elsewhere,  the  straw- 
berries grow  only  in  beds;  but  here,  they  are  the  r^ular  roadside 
weed,  fresh  leaved  and  large  blossomed. 


To  WiLUAM   WaED* 

RhbinfeldbNi  May  2Qrd,  ISSS, 

Dear  Wabd, — I  have  your  sketches,  which  are  quite  what  I  want. 

If  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeby  writes  to  you  from  Croydon,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  give  her  what  help  you  can,  without  making  any 
charge?  She  wants  to  teach  drawing  in  our  way,  and  seems  to  me 
a  deserving  person. 

Please  make  for  me  another  outline  of  that  ^^Greneva"*^'  at  Marl- 
borough House,  and  send  it  me  by  post  as  soon  as  you  can.    Make 

^  [See  chaps,  iv.  and  v. ;  and  for  the  following  passages,  zviii.  and  xix.] 

•  [No.  15  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  31-33.1 

*  [A  pencil  drawing  hy  Tamer  in  the  National  Gallery.  ''My  copy  of  Tamer's 
'Geneva,  "  writes  Mr.  Ward,  ''was  etched  hv  George  Allen.  Mr.  Kasldn  made 
a  drawing  of  Genera  from  Turner's  point  of  view^  and  this  was  also  etched  hy 
Allen.  I  heliere  they  were  intended  to  he  contrasted  in  Modem  FomUrt,  I  have 
these  two  etchings."  They  are  here  reproduced  (Plates  XIV.,  XV.).  Raskin's 
drawing  was  made  in  1861.  J 
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it  on  this  paper,  dip  it  in  boiling  milk,^  and  send  it  Mded  in  a 
letter.  Ill  put  it  to  rights  here.  If  you  send  it  to-morrow  week» 
direct :  Post  Restante,  Schwyts,  Switzerluid. — ^Always  truly  yours, 

J.    RUBKIN. 


To  WniiAM  Wabd* 

BsLLizrsoKA,  June  2l9l,  185a 

My  dsab  Wabd, — I  have  your  letter  with  the  sketch  of  Geneva 
which  is  very  nice,  and  useful  to  me.  I  do  not  know,  however,  if  you 
got  a  letter  requesting  you  to  do  some  Naples  subjects  for  me— or 
whether  Mr.  Womum  gave  you  leave  to  copy  them.  He  speaks  in  a 
letter  I  have  to-day  of  looking  over  the  Naples  subjects  for  you,  so  I 
hope  it  is  all  right.  But  please  send  me  a  line  addressed  Poste  Re» 
stante,  Bellinzona,  and  tell  me  all  about  what  is  going  on.  And  please 
bear  apologies  from  me,  respectfully,  to  Miss  Helps'  for  my  carelessness 
in  not  leaving  out  the  LiberSj  as  I  said  I  would.  I  was  so  driven  the 
last  day  that  I  left  (as  you  know)  very  important  documents  of  my 
own  behind  me,  and  on  the  morning  of  starting  I  locked  up  every- 
thing  in  a  heap  where  no  one  can  get  at  them.  Those  I  left  with  you 
are  for  your  pupils  generally,  and  I  wish  you  to  have  them  in  service 
as  much  as  you  can;  so  that  you  must  ask  Miss  Helps  to  be  kind 
enough  to  choose  one,  and  finish  working  from  that,  and  then  exchange 
it  for  another;  as  I  left  you  quite  few  enough  for  your  work.  And 
so  with  all  your  pupils;  you  had  better  lend  one  only  at  a  time, — it 
gains  better  attention  for  it. 

I  shall  be  able  to  answer  anything  you  want  to  ask  me  by  return 
of  post,  if  you  send  your  letter  to  Bellinzona  within  a  couple  of  days> 
after  receiving  this. 

Send  me  word  especially  how  we  stand  in  money  matters. — Yours 
always  faithfully,  J.  Ruskik. 

PJS, — I  have  just  got  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Womum  involving  some 
more  business.  Please  go  to  Mr.  Rudland,^  at  Marlborough  House. 
I  don^t  know  if  he  has  got  rid  of  the  packets  of  my  old  Caidk^ue^ 
by   sending  them   anywhere,   but  I  suppose   not.      Please  take   them 


^  [To  fix  the  peDcU  lines.] 
*   No.  17  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp. 
>    Daof  hter  of  Sir  Arthar  Ileli 


s 
1SS7- 


35-^.] 
[Daughter  of  Sir  Arthar  Belps.] 

A  curator  of  ths  Tamer  eoUection  ezhihited  at  Marlborough  House  in  1857*} 
OataloQue  of  Turner  Shttohee  and  Drowinge  eMhibUed  at  MaHbarmiik  Hwm  in 
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away  with  you,  and  put  them  into  any  cellar  or  lumber-room.  I  want 
you  to  be  able  to  get  at  them,  because  the  prefatory  remarks  may  be 
generally  useful  to  your  pupils,  and  to  other  people  to  whom  I  may 
want  to  send  one  now  and  then.  Ask  Mr.  Rudland,  also,  how  the 
new  Catalogue  is  selling;  if  he  has  made  any  progress  with  his  first 
batch,  and  is  likely  to  want  some  more.  Send  me  one  of  the  Caia" 
loguea  here  instantly,  as  I  must  look  it  over  before  any  more  are 
printed.    Send  it  to  Poste  Restante,  Bellinzona.  J.  R. 

Please  call  at  4  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square.  Inquire  for  Miss  Hill,^ 
and  ask  her  to  write  a  line  to  me  at  the  above  address.  Also — find 
out  Butterworth ; '  he  was  last  staying  at  2  Cold  Harbour  Place, 
Camberwell.     Give,  or  send,  him  the  enclosed  note. 


To  Ms  Father 

LooABNO,  6ih  Jufyf  Monday  Morning. 

It  is  quite  worth  coming  here,  if  only  to  see  the  ugliest  costume  in 
Europe.  There  may  perhaps  be  elsewhere  something  as  ugly — uglier 
cannot  be.  It  consists  of  a  round,  simple,  strong  straw  hat  of  this 
shape,'  wholly  guiltless  of  any  sort  of  turn,  twist,  coquettish  plait 
of  straw,  variety  of  curve,  curl  of  rim,  riband,  knot,  flower — or  any 
other  conceivable  relief.  It  is  simply  a  pickle  jar  in  the  middle  of 
a  flat  dish,  and  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  not  at  all  liable  to  any 
picturesque  discomposures  of  form  by  wind  or  rain.  Under  this,  the 
head  appears  with  the  hair  chiefly  concealed  in  the  hat:  a  little  only 
left  at  the  side  of  the  face.  The  nature  of  petticoat  or  bodice  cannot 
be  seen,  for  a  kind  of  pinafore  is  fastened  a  little  below  the  neck,  just 
above  the  heart;  and  with  holes  to  let  down  the  arms,  falls  at  once 
like  a  sack  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  Then  appear  white  thick 
woollen  trousers,  not  full  enough  to  be  Turkish,  but  quite  full  enough 
entirely  to  hide  all  shape  of  limb,  and  slouched  down  at  the  ankle 
over  a  very  thick,  solid  shoe;  giving  the  idea  of  the  foot  of  a  coal- 
heaver  thrust  through  a  pair  of  old  sailor^s  trousers.  An  Italian 
maiden  of  the  Val  Maggia  is,  therefore,  in  her  national  costume  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  course  of 

^  [Miss  Octavia  HiU.] 

*  [For  whom,  see  tho  Introdttction ;  abovo,  {>.  Iziv.] 

*  [A  rough  sketch  was  here  given ;  the  shape  being  like  a  silk  ^  top-hat."] 
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my  travels ;  and  I  mean  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Vacher  in  my  next  Notes 
for  finding  too  much  fault  with  his  figures.^ 

(BsLLiNzoNA,  Mondag/  evening.)  I  have  just  got  yours  of  the  80th, 
and  am  much  relieved  by  hearing  you  are  not  anxious  about  letters, 
tho^  despondent  at  my  being  away.  Fm  sure  I  do  not  wonder ;  I  often 
miss  you  and  mama  very  sadly  in  the  midst  of  all  this  interest  of  work 
and  beauty  of  scene;  how  much  more  must  you  in  the  quietness  of 
home  and  the  oppressiveness  of  a  feverish  summer  and  dull  business. 
However,  I  hope  my  letter  saying  when  I  was  coming  home  will  have 
given  you  some  little  pleasmie  in  looking  forward. 

To  his  Father 

Beeunxoka^'  Tueidaif^  JtUy  eth,  18/S& 

I  was  saying  that  I  had  been  disgusted  at  Locarno.  The  chapel 
stations,  as  usual,  (going  up  to  church  on  top  of  rock  called  of  the 
Madonna  del  Sasso)  are  filled  with  representations  of  the  Passion — 
that  of  the  Last  Supper  is  highly  curious,  representing  the  table  with 
a  real  cloth  on  it-— bread,  knives  and  forks,  plates  and  wine,  all  in 
very  well  imitated  disorder,  (as  after  supper)  made  in  plaster;  but  the 
notable  point  is  that  the  preparers  of  the  scene  have  not  known  what 
the  Last  Supper  was  really  made  of.  It  is  all  of  fish  (fish  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  by  the  way)— not  a  bit  of  lamb  anywhere.  We  dwell 
far  too  much  on  Romanism  as  a  false  religion,  instead  of  a  merely 
shallow  and  ignorant  condition  of  religion;  anybody  who  has  much 
respect  for  its  traditions  ought  to  go  to  Locarno.  When  I  got  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  I  met  a  number  of  peasant  girk — fortunately  not 
in  Val  Maggia  costume— carrying  huge  stones  on  their  shoulders  like 
the  proud  people  in  the  Purgatorio;  only  the  girls  had  each  a  wooden 
frame  formed  of  a  plank  with  two  cross  bars  for  the  shoulder,  so 
[sketch].  They  were  giving  their  Sunday^s  forenoon  to  work  of  the 
church,  and  carrying  sand  and  stones  for  the  repairs  up  the  hill  alter- 
nately: about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  Couttet  said,  in  each  load; 
when  twelve  o'^clock  came,  they  had  some  soup  in  a  room  beside  the 
convent  kitchen,  and  afterwards  came  out  into  the  garden  and  sat 
under  an  oleander  tree  all  burning  with  blossom,  and  sang  hymns  to 
the  Virgin  as  loud  as  they  could,  till  the  rocks  thrilled  again,  the 
voices  being  strong  and  lovely — not  always,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in 
harmony.  The  whole  thing  very  sad  and  painful,  as  well  as  beautiful ; 
testifying  in  various  ways  to  superstition,  and  misery:  to  superstition, 

»  gee  Academv  Notet,  1857 :  VoL  XIV.  p.  137.] 

'  [I'late  XVI.,  hsre  given,  it  from  a  drawing  made  '^  near  Bellinsona"  at  this  time.] 
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in  so  far  as  the  hymns  to  the  Virgm  were  sung  clearly  for  mere 
recreation,  with  ]oud  laughs  when  any  voice  went  wrong;  to  misery  of 
life,  in  the  worn  features,  and  evident  habit  of  labour  in  ways  unfit 
for  women.  Four  or  five,  but  for  this  strain  in  the  features,  would  have 
been  very  beautiful—- one  with  a  twisted  olive  branch  in  her  hair  made 
some  amends  for  the  Val  Maggia  damsels. 


To  WiLUAM  Wam)! 

BoBBOMBAK  Islands^  Laoo  MagoiorBi  Italy,  July  Wk,  1868. 

My  deak  Ward, — I  have  now  received  all  your  letters,  and  am 
much  obliged  for  all  you  have  done. 

I  like  the  piece  of  Naples  outline '  well,  but  it  has  fiBuled  in  some 
important  way  in  the  piece  of  foliage  in  the  centre.  Please  do  that 
bit  over  again  with  intense  care,  and  send  it  me. 

Your  corrections  of  the  Catalogue  are  all  quite  true  and  useful.* 
The  ^*  Okehampton  ^  is  a  great  mistake ;  I  intended  to  change  the  draw- 
ings and  forgot  to  do  so.  The  ^^Carew  Castle^  mistake  (until  I  get 
a  new  Caialogue  prepared,  which  I  will  immediately)  may  be  a  little 
mended  by  your  going  up  to  Mr.  Halsted^s,  in  Bond  Street,  and  getting 
a  print  of  "  Carew  Castle  " — or  proof  if  he  has  no  print — telling  him  to 
put  it  to  my  account.  Get  a  decent  portable  frame  for  it,  and  give 
it  to  Mr.  Rudland  to  show,  or  nail  up,  as  he  thinks  best.  If  Hal- 
sted  has  not  a  print,  inquire  before  buying  a  proof  at  any  of  the 
other  print-shops;  the  old  Wardour  Street  ones  often  have  these 
things.  A  print  is  quite  as  good  (if  neatly  mounted  it  often  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  drawing  than  a  proof)  for  all  that  is  wanted.  If 
you  buy  a  proof,  don^t  cut  its  margin, — if  you  buy  a  print,  cut  its 
margin,  and  give  it  a  raised  mount  like  the  drawings. 

Write  to  me  to  say  if  you  have  this  to  Poste  Restante,  Arona,  Lago 
Maggiore,  Italy. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  all  you  are  doing;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  coloured  study. 

You  may  comfort  the  young  lady  whose  hand  runs  away  with  her 
by  telling  her  that  when  once  she  has  bridled  it,  properly,  she  will 
find  many  places  where  she  can  give  it  a  pleasant  canteiv— or  even 
put  it  to  speed — in  sketching  from  nature.  But  it  must  be  well 
bitted  (braoeletted,  perhaps,  would  be  a  better  word)  at  first — Always 
most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

1  [No.  18  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  39-41.1 

'  [A  study  from  one  of  Turner's  sketches  at  the  National  Gallery.] 

'  [For  note  of  these,  see  Vol.  XIH.  pp.  233,  234.] 
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To  John  Simon,  M.D.^ 

Timnr,  2M  /«%,  1858. 
Dbab  Mr.  SmoM, — I  hope  this  wiU  welcome  you  to  peace  and  im« 
remorseful  rest:  Mrs.  Simon  pvet  me  a  pensive  account  of  joa  wliidi 
much  vexes  me,  for  I  donM:  quite  think  you  right  in  allowing  yourself 
to  be  so  tormented-— or  at  least  in  doing  so  much  work  with  no 
probable  result  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  simply  to  do 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  reserve  your  health  and  power 
for  a  proper  time  of  action — not  to  grieve  because  you  cannot  act 
immediately.  Every  day  opens  more  and  more  the  public  mind  to 
the  necessity  of  some  observance  of  laws  of  health,  and  execution  of 
their  requirements — how  sorry  you  would  be  if  an  opportunity  suddenly 
opened  to  you  and  you  were  too  ill  to  seize  it.  Surely  this  statistical 
work,  aided  by  the  authority  of  your  position^  can  neither  be  useless 
nor  uninteresting;  and  when  you  have  done  all  you  can  do  in  a  formal 
way,  ought  you  not  to  be  glad  if  the  temporary  inactivity  of  your 
department  leaves  you  leisiure  to  carry  on  inquiries  which  may  make 
its  future  activity  more  telling?  Of  course  it  must  be  tormenting  to 
know  that  4000  people  die  annually  because  A.  or  B.  is  indolent  or 
nervous;  but  I  don^t  see  why  it  should  be  more  tormenting  than  to 
see  countries  left  savage  because  nobody  will  pay  to  cultivate  them,  or 
devastated,  because  kings  quarrel  with  one  another — ^to  see  millions 
ruined  or  starved  by  the  madness  of  an  absurd  demagogue  or  two,  or 
kept  dead  in  soul  by  the  cunning  of  a  priest  or  two.  Surely,  if,  as  you 
are  described  by  TAxtL  Simon,  you  are  suffering  deeply  in  the  sense  of 
the  degradation  of  belonging  to  a  perforce  useless  department,  we  all 
of  us  ought  to  suffer  as  much  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  that  useless 
department  *^  the  world.^  Please  make  yourself  quite  cheerful  directly, 
and  you  shall  have  a  bout,  some  day,  at  fever  and  ague,  as  I  have  had 
at  Turner  sketches.  I  am  staying  at  Turin,  having  found  three  grand 
Paul  Veroneses  there.  On  Monday  I  leave  for  tiie  Vaudois  valleys, 
and  I  will  write  to  Interlachen  to  say  how  I  get  on.  A  line  addressed 
Poste  Restante,  La  Tour,  near  Pignerol,  will  find  me  for  a  week  yet. 
Please  give  enclosed  line  to  Mrs.  Simon,  and  believe  me  afiectionately 
and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 

You  know  you  really  are  to  teach  me  some  medicine  one  of  these 
days.  I  begin  to  think  it^s  almost  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth 
knowing.  History  one  can^t  know,  and  other  things  one  needn^t — ^but 
to  know  how  to  stop  pain  must  be  wonderful. 

^  [Who,  since  1856,  had  held  the  post  of  Medical  Officer  to  tho  Privy  Council.] 
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To  WlLUAM   WaED  ^ 

TuiuN,  JvUy  %IH,  1868. 

My  dkae  Ward, — ^I  send  you  eleven  dips  (two  stuck  together)  with 
corrections  of  my  Catalogue  in  them.  Get  a  Catalogue  from  Mr.  Rud- 
land,  and  pin  these  slips  on  the  pages  they  belong  to.  Take  the  whole 
to  my  printers  (Spottiswoode^s,  New  Street  Square,  Fleet  Street) ;  show 
them  this  note,  requesting  them  to  make  the  alterations  and  to  throw 
off  fifty  copies,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Rudland.  Ask  Mr.  Rudland  to 
make  use,  as  soon  as  he  receives  them,  of  these  altered  ones,  not  selling 
any  more  of  the  present  ones.  I  know  there^s  only  a  month  yet  to 
run,  but  I  want  the  alterations  made,  nevertheless. 

If  the  engraving  of  ^^Carew^*  is  not  put  up  by  the  sketch,  as  I 
have  now  stated  it  to  be,  you  and  Mr.  Rudland  may  put  in  any  sentence 
explanatory  of  what  you  have  done ;  or  you  may  leave  the  sentence  in 
parenthesis  out,  if  you  have  done  nothing. 

Please  write  immediately,  Poste  Restante,  Turin,  saying  if  you  have 
this  note  all  right — Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  his  Father 

[Turin]  Wednuday^  Uh  Augwt  [1858]. 

This  must  be  a  short  letter,  for  I  have  stayed  at  drawing  longer 
than  usual.  Solomon  ^  is  getting  on  nicely ;  I  hope  great  things  of  him. 
The  weather  here  is  quite  delightful — -just  warm  enough  to  let  one  live 
in  the  open  air  by  idways  having  the  windows  open,  yet  not  at  all 
oppressive.  I  could  not  understand  why  I  thought  so  much  less  of  the 
Alps  seen  from  here  than  I  used  to  do;  but  yesterday  evening  they 
appeared  again  in  all  their  glory,  and  I  see  that  the  effects  of  atmos* 
phere  have  been  too  clear  in  general  hitherto,  and  made  them  look 
small,  (except  only  on  that  one  stormy  night  that  I  told  you  of,) 
but  yesterday  there  was  a  great  deal  of  soft  mist,  and  they  looked 
magnificent. 

I  went  to  the  Protestant  church  last  Sunday  (having  usually  spent 
all  the  forenoon  in  hunting  regiments)-— and  very  sorry  I  was  that  I 

*  [No.  19  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  42-43.] 

'  [Enmved  by  W.  Miller  tor  Tamer's  England  and  Wale$,  For  the  ezpLana- 
tion  of  the  corrections  here  noted^  see  Vol.  XIII.  po.  233^  234,  314  n.] 

*  Tin  Paolo  Veronese's  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Shen,  whieh  Rusldn  was  oopjing : 
see  Vol.  XVL  ppw  aaorii-xL] 
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did  go.  Protestantism  persecuted,  or  pastoral  in  a  plain  room,  or  a 
hill  chapel  whitewashed  inside  and  ivied  outside,  is  all  very  well;  but 
Protestantism  clumsily  triumphant,  allowed  all  its  own  way  in  a  capital 
like  this,  and  building  itself  vulgar  churches  with  nobody  to  put  into 
them,  is  a  very  disagreeable  form  of  piety.^  Execrable  sermon — cold 
singing.  A  nice-looking  old  woman  or  two  of  the  Mause  Headrigg 
type;*  three  or  four  decent  French  families;  a  dirty  Turinois  here  and 
there,  spitting  over  large  fields  of  empty  pew ;  and  three  or  four  soldiers, 
who  came  in  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  went  out  again,  very  wisely, 
after  listening  for  ten  minutes,  made  up  the  congregation. 

I  really  don^t  know  what  we  are  all  coming  to,  but  hope  for  some- 
thing better  from  the  Vaudois.  Monte  Viso  looks  very  inviting,  but 
by  the  maps  he  seems  terribly  difficult  to  get  at. 


To  his  Father 

TcTRZK,  Sunday^  TSHh  AugwU  1858. 

(Afternoon.)  IVe  been  in  the  gardens  to  see  the  company  and 
hear  bands,  and  then  at  Protestant  Italian  afternoon  service — the 
Band  gratis — the  Sermon  two  francs  (poor-box),  and  very  dear  at  the 
money.  But  the  gardens  were  beautiful  to-day,  and  the  autumn 
season  is  just  going  to  begin,  and  some  of  the  better  people  have 
come  back  to  town,  so  that  there  were  a  great  many  pretty  ladies; 
and  the  Italian  ladies  are  delightful  in  the  way  they  stand  to  be 
looked  at.  An  English  woman,  the  moment  she  finds  out  what  you 
are  about — which  of  course  she  does  directly — ^looks  like  a  Gorgon, 
or  turns  her  back ;  but  the  Italian  ladies,  provided  of  course  you  look 
properly  and  as  if  you  weren^t  looking,  will  stand  for  you  quite  quietly 
through  the  variations  of  a  whole  air,  and  even  give  you  the  front 
face  when  you  had  only  ventured  on  a  position  commanding  the  profile 
— if  the  front  is  the  best,  and  you  don^t  go  too  near.  I  maintain 
the  English  proceeding  to  be  at  once  dishonest,  foolish,  and  rude — 
dishonest,  because  if  a  woman  doesn^t  want  to  be  noticed,  why  does 
she  dress  ?  foolish,  because  if  she  does  want  to  be  noticed,  she  is  none 
the  prettier  for  the  Grorgon  expression;  and  rude,  because  she  couldn^t 
behave  worse  to  you  if  you  wercn^t  a  gentleman  and  had  really  stared 
at  her  impudently,  while  the  Italian  lady  says  frankly,  ^^Of  course 
you  know  that  I  put  on  this  nice  bonnet  and  braided  my  hair  so 


For  a  reference  to  this  service,  see  Prmitrita^  iii.  §  23  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  496).] 
See  PraterUa,  VoL  XXXV.  pp.  eS-M.] 
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carefully  that  people  might  see  how  pretty  I  am;  and  you  are 
quite  right  in  thinking  me  so,  for  I  am  one  of  the  prettiest  ladies 
in  the  gardens  to-day,  and  provided  I  see  ycu  are  a  gentleman,  and 
you  see  that  /  am  a  lady,  you  may  look  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
welcome.^ 

With  these  advantages,  I  came  to  some  further  conclusions  respect- 
ing Italian  beauty.  It  may  be  the  work  I  have  had  with  Paul 
Veronese,  but  I  am  getting  rather  to  admire  the  type  of  countenance 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having  a  slight  shadow  of  the  negress 
in  it:  there  were  several  very  fine  to«day;  the  lips  slightly  too  thick, 
but  very  perfectly  cut;  complexion  dark,  but  rich  and  pure— eyes 
nearly  black — foreheads  very  square — hair  dark  and  magnificent.  A 
head  of  this  kind  does  not  look  well  in  a  bonnet,  depending  as  it 
does  chiefly  on  the  noble  hair  for  its  character;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  thoroughly  the  women  of  the  type  accepted  it,  and  dressed 
with  points  of  colour  which  suggested  Uie  form  of  the  head  and 
extinguished  the  bonnet.  One  in  particular  I  noticed  for  her  daring 
treatment  of  her  bonnet  itself;  she  wore  two  earrings  of  blue  enamel^ 
which  caught  the  eye  and  kept  it  to  the  outline  of  the  head,  and  she  had' 
fastened  her  back  hair  with  a  golden  pin,  with  a  ball  of  chased  gold 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  thrusting  the  pin  right  through  the  bonnet 
and  so  nailing  it  to  her  hair ;  of  course  tiie  imagination  went  straight 
to  the  hair,  and  the  bonnet  went  for  nothing.  ,  She  could  not  have  done 
this  in  London  or  Paris,  but  here,  the  ladies^  real  national  costume 
is  a  black  silk  dress,  with  white  veil  fastened  by  a  golden  pin  of  thia 
kind  to  the  back  hair;  so  that  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  bonnet 
was  not  so  conspicuous.  (I  fear  the  above  account  gives  some  impres* 
sion  of  the  thing^s  being  done  roughly.  Mama  and  Mrs.  Edwardes 
will  understand,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  bonnet  was  transfixed  with 
exquisite  tenderness  and  precision,  in  the  right  place— no  surgical 
operation  could  have  been  performed  with  greater  care,  or  more  accom- 
plished science,  or  better  deserved  success.)^ 

In  another  case,  the  bonnet  was  overwhelmed  by  the  circular  orb 
of  the  dark  hair  in  front  of  it :  but  I  have  been  haunted  by  a  sorrow- 
ful suspicion,  all  yesterday  afternoon  and  this  morning  (Monday )»  that 
the  said  noble  orb  of  darkness  was  fastened  over  a  cushion;  it  is  the 
wickedest  thing  that  ladies  do,  to  extend  their  chevehare  in  this  hollow 
manner,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  the  women  who  have  the  mass  of  hair 
naturally.  If  a  woman  paints,  it  is  quite  fair^— everybody  knows  paint, 
from  blushes — ^but  the  extended  tresses  (much  more,  and  dreadful  to 
think  of,  the  false  tresses  among  true)  are  an  un&ir  appropriation 
of  admiration. 

XXXVI.  T 
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To  Mrs,  Hewitt^ 

LAKiuBOinMy  M  atpt.,  'SB. 
I  d«n^t  think  women  w«re  in  general  meant  to  reason.  I  never 
knew  but  one  rational  woman  in  my  life,  and  that  is  my  own  mother 
(when  one  doesn^t  talk  about  actors  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  anybody  she 
has  taken  an  antipathy  to).  .  .  .  For  the  ImagtnatiTe  aide  there  is  more 
to  be  said.  The  great  painten  evidently  have  all  their  ideas  so  com- 
pletely ^imaged'**  before  they  begin  that  they  would  paint  yon  the 
grief  of  the  people  they  have  put  into  their  picture  from  the  other 
side,  if  you  wanted  it. 

To  his  Father 
Sundi^  Ewnk^f,  ?Amaj  Ittk  September,  1868. 

I  never  was  present  at  so  disgraceful  an  English  service  as  this 
morning.  Rue  d'Aguesseau  is  shut  up,  and  the  churdi  was  a  school 
for  gymnastics,  with  all  the  ropes  and  poles  swinging  among  the  chairs, 
and  a  tattered  canvas  covering  over  the  broken  glass  of  the  roof.  Hie 
sermon  worse  than  the  church,  utterly  abominable  and  sickening  in  its 
badness.  I  went  away  straight  to  the  Louvre,  and  found  it  worse 
arranged  than  ever,  and  the  great  Paul  Veronese'  (whidi  I  thought 
more  of  than  ever)  with  its  varnish  chiUed  and  in  a  shocking  state. 
Came  back  through  Tuileries — a  wonderful  view,  it  being  a  quite  cloud- 
less day,  with  exquisite  quietness  of  air,  yet  not  sultry;  all  Paris  under 
fourteen  years  old  was  in  the  gardens,  and  a  good  deal  of  old  Paris 
besides,  and  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  the  Parisians  will  not  for  a 
moment  bear  comparison  with  the  Turinoises. 

I  can  only  explain  to  you  the  difference  by  the  fact  that  the  Turi- 
noises always  reminded  me  of  Titian — at  their  best,  and  of  Sir  Peter 
Leiy — at  their  worst :  but  these  Paris  women  remind  me  of  no  one  but 
Chalon.*  There  is  a  terrible  and  strange  hardness  into  which  the  un- 
amiable  ones  settle  as  they  ^row  old.  An  Italian  woman,  at  the  worst, 
^degrades  herself  into  an  animal;  but  the  French  woman  degrades  her- 
fielf  into  a  Doll; — the  gardens  looked  to  me  as  if  they  were  full  of 
Automata  or  waxworks.      So  with  the  men — ^the  sexagenarians  for  the 

^  [This  extract  is  No.  168  in  Sotheby's  Sale  Catalogue,  February  26,  1906.  The 
word  ''grief"  in  the  last  line  but  one  must  be  a  misprint;  perhaps  for  ''chie£" 
For  other  letters  to  the  same  correspondent^  see  below^  pp.  312, 424,  and  Vol.  XXXVII. 
p.  732.  In  one  of  those  at  the  latter  place^  Rusldn  calls  her  ''My  dear  ward." 
She  was  a  friend  of  Ruskin  and  his  nther  (see  below^  p.  436)^  and  she  drew 
onder  Ruskin's  instructions^  but  was  not  his  "ward"  in  any  other  sense.] 

>  FEitiiier  the  "  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana"  or  the  "  Dinner  at  Simon  the  Pharisee's"  : 
«ee  Vol.  XII.  p.  449.] 

•  [See  above^  p.  174.] 
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most  port  haTe  a  quite  cruel  and  heartleas  expresflion  without  the  kast 
grandeur; — an  Italian,  however  ferocious  or  sensual,  always  looks  like 
a  man,  or  like  a  beast;  but  these  French  look  like  nutmeg-graters — ^they 
don^  make  tigers,  or  snakes,  or  sloths  of  themselves,  but  thumbscrews. 
The  children,  of  course,  always  pretty,  but  spoiled  by  over-dressing; 
even  the  poorest  get  themselves  up  with  little  short  petticoats  and  caps, 
and  boots,  and  all  sorts  of  artificialness.  In  Italy  one  constantly  sees 
a  wild,  graceful,  confessed  poverty,  without  abject  misery;  but  here, 
there  is  no  interval  between  starvation  and  toilette.  One  of  the  finest 
things  I  saw  at  Turin  was  a  group  of  neglected  children  at  play  on  a 
heap  of  sand  1— one  girl  of  about  ten,  with  her  black  hair  over  her 
eyes  and  half  naked,  bare-limbed  to  above  the  knees,  and  beautifully 
limbed,  lying  on  the  sand  like  a  snake ;  an  older  one  did  something  to 
offend  h^,  and  she  rose  with  a  spring  and  a  shriek  like  a  young  eaglet^s 
— as  loud  as  an  eaglet^s  at  least,  but  a  good  deal  sweeter,  for  eagles  have 
not  pleasant  voices.  The  same  girl,  here,  in  the  same  station  of  life, 
would  have  had  her  hair  combed  and  plaited  into  two  little  horns  on 
each  side  of  her  head — ^would  have  had  a  parasol  and  pink  boots,  and 
would  have  merely  pouted  at  her  companion  instead  of  shrieking  at 
her.  I  don%  of  course,  think  it  proper  for  girls  to  lie  bare-legged 
on  heaps  of  sand,  or  to  shriek  when  they  are  displeased;  but  it  is 
picturesque,  if  not  pleasing,  and  I  think  also,  something  better  than 
a  picture  might  have  been  made  of  the  little  Italian  eaglet,  if  any- 
body had  taken  her  in  hand:  but  nothing  whatever  of  the  parasoled 
and  pink-booted  children. 

I  walked  after  dinner  to  Notre  Dame — (now  utterly  destroyed — I 
went  merely  to  make  sure  of  that  fact) — and  so  back  to  see  sunset 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  were  beautiful 
beyond  description  in  the  golden  twilight. 

I  can^t  tell  till  to-morrow  at  Calais  about  the  boats  or  trains,  buft 
will  telegraph  to  you  by  which  train  I  come.  I  left  Geneva  at  six 
o^dock  yesterday  morning,  dined  at  Tonnerre,  and  arrived  here  comfort- 
ably at  ten  minutes  past  nine. 

And  thus,  I  hope,  terminates  my  diary  for  the  year  1858,  except 
my  small  notes  of  weather  and  work  which  I  keep  at  home. 

To  EUZABETH   BaSRETI  BsOWXlKG 

[Denmark  Hill]  October  14/A,  18^a 
Deab  Mas.  Browkikg, — ^You  must,  of  course,  be  quite  sure  by  this 
time  that  something  has  been  the  matter  with  me.     Well,  it  is  quite 

^  [The  scene  is  described  in  The  Cutua  qf  Aglaia  (VoL  XIX.  p.  82X] 
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true.  I  have  had  doud  upon  me  this  year,  and  don^t  quite  know  the 
meaning  of  it ;  only  Tve  had  no  heart  to  write  to  anybody.  I  suppose 
the  real  gist  of  it  is  that  next  year  I  shall  be  forty,^  and  b^n  to 
see  what  life  and  the  world  mean,  seen  from  the  middle  of  them — 
and  the  middle  inclining  to  the  dustward  end.  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing owing  to  the  violent  reaction  often  after  the  excitemeht  of  the 
arrangement  of  Tumer^s  sketches;^  something  to  my  ascertaining  in 
the  course  of  that  work  how  the  old  man^s  soul  had  been  gradually 
crushed  within  him,  leaving  him  at  the  close  of  his  life  weak,  sinful, 
desolate — ^nothing  but  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  left;  some- 
thing to  my  having  enjoyed  too  much  of  lovely  things,  till  they  almost 
cease  to  be  lovely  to  me,  and  because  I  have  no  monotonous  or  dis- 
agreeable work  by  way  of  foil  to  them ; — ^but,  however  it  may  be,  I  am 
not  able  to  write  as  I  used  to  do,  nor  to  feel,  and  can  only  make  up 
my  mind  to  the  state  as  one  that  has  to  be  gone  through,  and  from 
which  I  hope  some  day  to  come  out  on  the  other  side. 

The  year  stole  away  without  my  knowing  how;  nevertheless,  I 
went  to  the  north  of  Switzerland  to  sketch — Habsburg,  Konigsfeld, 
Morgarten,  and  Griitli.  None  of  them,  Fm  sorry  to  say,  much  worth 
drawing.  Habsbuig  has  only  a  window  or  two  and  a  rent  or  two  of 
old  wall  left;  Morgarten  is  beside  the  ugliest  and  dullest  lake  in  all 
Switzerland.  I  went  on  to  Bellinzona  and  stayed  there  long — six  weeks 
—but  got  tired  of  the  hills  and  began  to  think  life  in  the  City  Square 
was  the  real  thing.  Away  I  went  to  Turin!  of  all  places — found 
drums  and  fifes,  operas  and  Paul  Veroneses,  stayed  another  six  weeks, 
and  got  a  little  better,  and  I  begin  to  think  nobody  can  be  a  great 
painter  who  isnM;  rather  wicked — in  a  noble  sort  of  way. 

I  merely  write  this,  not  by  way  of  a  letter,  but  just  that  you  may 
know  there  is  something  the  matter  with  me,  and  that  it  isn^  that 
I  don^t  think  of  you  nor  love  you. 

Don't  answer  this  till  I  send  you  another;  *  perhaps  I  shall  be  in  a 
better  humour.  I  had  nearly  come  to  see  you  at  Havre,  but  couldn't. 
They  wanted  me  so  much  at  home  after  I  had  been  four  months  away. 
— ^Ever  afiectionately  Robertas  and  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

^  [On  ''8  February  1859,"  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Roesetti,  ''I  was  asked  by  Rnskin 
to  meet  him  at  Long's  Hotel  in  Bond  Street^  share  his  dinner  there,  u^d  jto  on 
to  the  National  Gallery.  As  we  were  leaving  the  hotel,  he  said  to  me^  'To-day 
I  am  forty  years  old:  how  much  time  gone,  and  how  much  work  demanding  to 
be  done !  * "  (Same  Reminiseencei,  1906,  voL  i.  p.  181).] 

■  rCompare  what  Ruskiu  says  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  5.] 
'  [But  the  other  was  long  delayed,  as  Mrs.  Browning  complained  in  her  reply 
of  January  1,  1859  :  see  the  Letter*  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Braummgy  voL  il  p.  299.  J 
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To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

Denmark  Hill,  TMh  October^  '58. 

Dear  Norton, — At  last  I  begin  to  write  letters  again.  I  have  been 
tired,  ill,  almost,  and  much  out  of  heart  during  the  summer;  not  fit 
to  write  to  you,  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  reaction  from  the  intense 
excitement  of  tiie  Turner  work;  partly  because  at  89  one  begins  to 
feel  a  life  of  sensation  rather  too  much  for  one.  I  believe  I  want 
either  to  take  up  mathematics  for  a  couple  of  years,  or  to  go  into  my 
&ther^s  counting-ho^ise  and  seU  sherry  for  the  same  time — for  other- 
wise, there  seems  to  me  a  chance  of  my  getting  into  a  perfect  Dryasdust. 
I  actually  found  the  top  of  St.  Gothard  **dulP  this  year.  Besides 
this  feeling  of  weariness,  I  have  more  tiresome  interruption  than  I  can 
bear;  questions — ^begging  for  opinions  on  pictures,  etc — all  which  I 
must  put  a  stop  to,  but  don^t  yet  see  my  way  clearly  to  the  desired 
result; — the  upshot  of  the  matter  being  that  I  am  getting  every  day 
more  cold  and  sulky — ^and  dislike  writing  letters  even  to  my  best 
friends;  I  merely  send  this  because  I  want  to  know  how  you  are. 

I  went  away  to  Switzerland  this  year  the  moment  Academy  was 
over;  and  examined  with  a  view  to  history  Habsburg,  Zug,  Morgarten, 
Grutli,  Altdorf,  Biirglen,  and  Bellinzona — sketching  a  little,  but  gener- 
ally disgusted  by  finding  all  traditions  about  buildings  and  places  un- 
traceable to  any  good  foundation;  the  field  of  Morgarten  excepted, 
which  is  clear  enough.  Tell^s  birthplace,  Biirglen,  is  very  beautiful. 
But  somehow,  I  tired  of  the  hills  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and 
went  away — where  do  you  think? — to  TWm,  where  I  studied  Paul 
Veronese  in  the  morning  and  went  to  the  opera  at  night  for  six  weeks ! 
And  Fve  found  out  a  good  deal — more  than  I  can  put  in  a  letter — 
in  that  six  weeks,  the  main  thing  in  the  way  of  discovery  being  that, 
positively,  to  be  a  first-rate  painter — ^you  mugtvCt  be  pious;  but  rather 
a  little  wicked,  and  entirely  a  man  of  the  world.  I  had  been  inclining 
to  this  opinion  for  some  years;  but  I  clinched  it  at  Turin. 

Then  from  Turin  I  came  nearly  straight  home,  walking  over  the 
Cenis,  and  paying  a  forenoon  visit  to  my  friends  at  Chamouni,  walking 
over  the  Forclaz  to  them  from  St.  Gervais  and  back  by  the  road — 
and  I  think  I  enjoyed  that  day  as  if  it  had  been  a  concentrated  month : 
but  yet — the  mountains  are  not  what  they  were  to  me.  A  curious 
mathematical  question  keeps  whispering  itself  to  me  every  now  and 
then,  Why  is  ground  at  an  angle  of  40,  anything  better  than  ground 

>  \AUantio  MfnUhiy,  Jnns  1904,  vol.  93,  pp.  801-802.  No.  15  in  Norton,  vol.  L 
pp*  60-68.] 
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at  an  angle  of  SO— or  of  SO— or  of  10— or  of  nothing  at  all  P  It  is 
but  ground,  after  all. 

Apropos  of  St.  Grervais  and  St.  Martinis — you  may  keep  that  block 
of  gneiss  altogether  if  you  like  it;  I  wish  the  trees  had  been  either 
in  the  sky,  or  out  of  it.^ 

Please  a  line  to  say  how  you  are.  Kindest  regards  to  your  Mother 
and  Sisters.  My  Father  and  Mother  are  well  and  b^  kindest  regards 
to  you. 

I  have  written  your  initials  and  mine  in  the  two  volumes  of  Lowell  ^ 
(how  delightful  the  new  prefaces  to  the  Foible  I).  He  does  me  more 
good  in  my  dull  fits  than  anybody,  and  makes  me  hopeful  again.  What 
a  beautiful  fiioe  he  has! — ^Ever  aflFectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  J.  J.  Laing» 

[1868?] 

Deak  Laikg, — I  am  much  pleased  with  all  your  letters,  and  all 
shall  be  done  as  you  wish.  The  money  will  come  to-morrow.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  your  account,  but  I  had  not  had  time  to  turn  round 
since  I  got  to  London. 

One  sentence  surprised  me — ^your  saying  ^^Don^t  think  I  want  to 
equal  you.**  Why  should  not  I  think  this?  Do  you  really  suppose 
Jthat  I  want  to  keep  you  back?  I  have  many  faults — sensuality, 
covetousness,  laziness — lots  of  things  I  could  tell  you  of— but  God 
knows,  and  I  take  Him  solemnly  to  witness  thereto  this  day,  that 
if  I  could  make  you,  or  any  one,  greater  than  myself  in  any  way 
whatever,  I  would  do  so  instantly,  and  my  only  vexation  with  my 
pupils  is  when  I  can*t  get  them  to  do  what  I  think  good  for  them; 
my  chief  joy,  when  they  do  great  things. — Truly  yours,  J,  R. 

To  Chakles  Euot  Norton^ 

[DmncABK  Hixj[.]  29«A  NmmnJbw  [18^]. 
Deab  Norton, — ^I'm  so  intensely  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and 
consolations  about  Paolo  Veronese  and  Titian,  and  Turner  and  Cor* 
reggio  and  Tintoretto.    Paolo  and  Titian  are  much  deeper,  however^ 

S^  [See  above,  p.  277-    ^  Some  trees  orteinally  psinted  against  the  tkv  had  beeu 
ractically  washed  out,  leaving  only  traces    (C.  £.  N.).    The  drawing  is  nera  repro- 
aced  (Plate  XVII.).] 
■  [See  abovoi  p.  277.] 

'  [*<Some  Raskin  Letters/'  in  the  EngHih  liluHrated  Magazine,  August  18d3, 
p.  782.] 

«  {AtUaiHe  MmUUy,  June  1904,  vol.  93,  pp.  802-003  (the  postscript  was  omitted). 
No.  16  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  72-75.] 
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than  you  know  yet,  immensely  deeper  than  I  had  the  least  idea 
of  till  last  summer.  PaoIo^s  as  full  of  mischief  as  an  egg^s  full  of 
meat — always  up  to  some  dodge  or  other — just  like  Tintoretto.  In 
his  Solomon  receiving  Queen  of  Sheba,  one  of  the  golden  lions  of 
the  Throne  is  put  into  full  light,  and  a  falconer  underneath  holds  a 
white  falcon,  as  white  as  snow,  just  under  the  lion,  so  as  to  carry 
Solomon  on  the  lion  and  eagle, — and  one  of  the  elders  has  got  a 
jewel  in  his  hand  with  which  he  is  pointing  to  Solomon,  of  the  form 
of  a  cross;  the  Queen's  Minting,  but  her  dog  isn^ — a  little  King 
Charles  spaniel,  about  seven  inches  high, — thinks  it  shocking  his 
mistress  should  faint,  stands  in  front  of  her  on  all  his  four  1^  apart, 
snarling  at  Solomon  with  all  his  might;  Solomon  all  but  drops  his 
sceptre,  stooping  forward  eagerly  to  get  the  Queen  helped  up — such 
a  beautiful  fellow,  all  crisped  golden  short  hair  over  his  held  and 
the  fine  Arabian  arched  brow — and  I  believe  after  all  youll  find  the 
subtlest  and  grandest  expression  going  is  hidden  under  the  gold  and 
purple  of  those  vagabonds  of  Venetians.^ 

Yes,  I  should  have  been  the  better  of  you — ^a  good  deal.  I  can 
get  on  splendidly  by  myself  if  I  can  work  or  walk  all  di^y  long — 
but  I  couldn^t  work,  and  got  low  because  I  couldn^t. 

I  can-t  write  more  to-day — ^but  I  thought  you^d  like  this  better 
than  nothing. 

Tm  better  now,  a  little,  but  doubtful  and  puzzled  about  many 
things.  Lowell  does  me  more  good  than  anybody,  what  between  en- 
couraging me  and  making  me  laugh.  Mr.  Knott*  makes  me  laugh 
more  than  anything  I  know  in  the  world — ^the  punning  is  so  rapid 
and  rich,  there^s  nothing  near  it  but  Hood,  and  Hood  is  so  awfiil 
under  his  fun  that  one  never  can  laugh.* 

Questi  poveri — what  are  we  to  do  with  them  P  You  don^t  mean  to 
ask  me  that  seriously?  Make  pets  of  them,  to  be  sure — ^they  were 
sent  to  be  our  dolls,  like  the  little  girls^  wax  ones — only  we  canH  pet 
them  until  we  get  good  floggings  for  some  people,  as  well. — Always 
yours  afiectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

Good  of  you  to  send  me  that  birthday  letter.  Fm  so  glad  you 
are  better. 


^  [For  other  descriptions  of  Veronese'B  ''Queen  of  Sheba"  at  Torin,  see  Vol.  VII. 

2»3-294,  and  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  xxxyii.-xL,  1 -       - 

Plate  III.  in  the  latter  volume  (p.  180).] 


{>p.  293-294^  and  Vol.  XVL  pp.  xxzyii.-zL,  186-186.    A  reproduction  of  the  picture 
8  Plate  III.  in  the  latter  volume  (p.  180).] 

>  P' Lowell's  roUicking  poem,  'The  Unhappy  Lot  of  Mr.  Knott'''— C.  E.  N. 


'  [For  Ruskin's  view  of  Hood's  *<  exquisite  puns,"  see  Fin's  Clavigera.  Letter 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  223).] 
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To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

Denmark  Hill^  28a  Deomber,  1868. 

Dear  Norton, — I  am  sadly  afraid  you  have  not  got  my  answer  to 
your  kind  letter  written  on  your  birthday.  The  answer  was  short, 
but  instant;  and  you  must  rightly  have  thought  me  unfeeling  when 
you  received  none — ^it  is  doubly  kind  of  you  to  send  me  this  poem  of 
Loweirs  and  your  good  wishes. 

Indeed,  I  rather  want  good  wishes  just  now,  for  I  am  tormented 
by  what  I  cannot  get  said,  nor  done.  I  want  to  get  all  the  Titians, 
Tintorets,  Paul  Veroneses,  Turners,  and  Sir  Joshuas  in  the  world  into 
one  great  fireproof  Gothic  gallery  of  marble  and  serpentine.  I  want 
to  get  them  all  perfectly  engraved.  I  want  to  go  and  draw  all  the 
subjects  of  Turner's  19,000  sketches  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  elabo- 
rated by  myself.  I  want  to  get  everybody  a  dinner  who  hasn^t  got 
one.  I  want  to  macadamize  some  new  roads  to  Heaven  with  broken 
fools'-heads.  I  want  to  hang  up  some  knaves  out  of  the  way,  not 
that  Fve  any  dislike  to  them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wholesome  for 
them,  and  for  other  people,  and  that  they  would  make  good  crows^ 
meat.  I  want  to  play  all  day  long  and  arrange  my  cabinet  of 
minerals  with  new  white  wool.  I  want  somebody  to  amuse  me  when 
Fm  tired.  I  want  Turner^s  pictures  not  to  fade.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
draw  clouds,  and  to  understand  how  they  go,  and  I  can^  make  them 
stand  still,  nor  understand  them — ^they  all  go  sideways,  irXdyuu^ 
(what  a  fellow  that  Aristophanes  was!  and  yet  to  be  always  in  the 
wrong  in  the  main,  except  in  his  love  for  iEschylus  and  the  country^ 
Did  ever  a  worthy  man  do  so  much  mischief  on  the  £soe  of  the 
Earth?)  Farther,  I  want  to  make  tbe  Italians  industrious,  the  Ameri- 
cans quiet,  the  Swiss  romantic,  the  Homan  Catholics  rational,  and  the 
English  Parliament  honest — and  I  can't  do  anything  and  donH  under- 
stand what  I  was  bom  for.  I  get  melancholy — overeat  myself,  over- 
sleep myself — ^get  pains  in  the  back — don^t  know  what  to  do  in  any 
wise.  What  with  that  infernal  invention  of  steam,  and  gunpowder, 
I  think  the  fools  may  be  a  puff  or  barrel  or  two  too  many  for  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  gunpowder  has  been  doing  some  work  in  China 
and  India. 

1  [Atlantie  Monthfy,  June  1904,  vol.  93,  pp.  803-804.  No.  17  in  Norton;  toL  i. 
pp.  76-78.1 

*  [Cloudi,  326.  See  the  Prefiue  to  the  iecond  edition  of  Modem  PoinUrgf 
vol.  i.,  where  Raskin  quotes  and  comments  upon  the  passage  (Vol.  lU.  p.  26 
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Meantime,  thank  yon  for  Lowell.^  It  is  y&y  beautiful,  but  not,  I 
think,  up  to  his  work.  Don^t  let  him  turn  out  any  but  perfect  work 
(except  in  fiin).  I  don^t  quite  understand  this.  Where  is  ^  God- 
minster  ^F  How  many  hostile  forms  of  prayer  are  in  the  bells  of  the 
place  that  woke  him?  or  where  was  it?  *' Ointment  from  her  eyes^^ 
is  fine,  read  in  the  temper  it  was  written  in;  but  the  first  touch  of 
it  on  the  ear  is  disagreeable — too  much  of  **eyesalve^  in  the  notion. 

Fve  ordered  all  Fve  been  writing  lately  to  be  sent  to  you  in  a 
parcel.  Thank  you  always  for  what  you  send  me.  Our  sincerest 
rqiards  to  you  all. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

PS. — I  want  also  to  give  lectures  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  to  write  an  essay  on  poetry,  and  to  teach  some  masters  of  schools 
to  draw;  and  I  want  to  be  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed  and  not 
to  think,  and  to  draw,  myself,  all  day  long,  till  I  can  draw  better;  and 
I  want  to  make  a  dear  High  Church  friend  of  mine  sit  under  Mr* 
Spurgeon.* 

1859 

[In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Riukin  gave  lectures  afterwards  published  in 
The  Two  Patht.  Letters  to  his  &ther  of  that  time  are  printed  in  VoL  VIL 
pp.  zlyii.-zliz.^  and  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  IxL-lxv.  He  then  went  abroad  with  his  parents, 
studying  the  German  'pictures  among  other  things.  Letters  to  Clarkson  Stanfield 
giving  his  impressions  of  them  are  nnnted  in  Vol.  VIL  pp.  li.-liv.  Returning  home 
at  the  end  of  September,  he  settled  down  to  finish  the  last  volume  of  Modem 
Faxnter9j\ 

To  Dr.  Chambers' 

Zrd  Janaary^  18d9. 

Mr  DBAB  Chambeis, — As  I  said  in  my  note  yesterday,  what  I  am 
going  to  suggest  to  you  here  will  be  nothing  more  than  would  have 

1  [His  poem  of  *'  Godminster  Chimes."    The  verses  Ruskin  refi»rs  to  are  :— 

"  Whilst  thus  I  dream,  the  bells  clash  out 
Upon  the  Sabbath  air ; 
Each  seems  a  hostile  faiih  to  sheut, 
A  selfish  form  of  prayer. 

One  Mary  bathes  the  blessed  fSset 

With  ointment  from  her  eves. 
With  spikenard  one,  and  botn  are  sweet, 

For  Doth  are  sscnfice."] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  regard  for  Mr.  Spurgeon,  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  660-661.  A 
«opv  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Faintere  bears  the  autograph  inscription. 
^'Tlie  Revd.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  with  the  author's  sincerest  regards.  February  1867' 
(QuariteVe  CkUalogue,  Na  262,  1906).] 

'  [Dr.  Chambers  had  been  selected  as  physician  to  accompany  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (his  present  Majesty),  with  Colonel  Bruce,  Captain  Grey,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
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been,  I  doubt  not,  suggested  to  you  as  dearly  by  your  own  reflec- 
tions; and  I  only  put  it  down  in  order  to  give  you  more  oanfideBce- 
in  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  you  will  see  are  substantially 
the  same  whatever  side  of  the  subject  an  earnest  man  approadies  it 
upon — ^yours,  the  scientific,  and  mine,  the  sesthetia 

Of  course  the  first  thing  one  has  to  urge  on  a  young  Prince  is  in 
this  as  in  all  otiier  matters,  that  he  should  think  for  himself.  Not^ 
that  is,  take  up  an  opmion  carelessly,  and  maintain  it  positively,, 
because  it  is  his,  but  that  he  should  himself  do  the  hard  and  painfol 
work  of  making  the  thought  really  his  own,  and  for  himself  testing 
its  truth.  A  King  is,  of  course,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  efforts  to- 
deceive  him;  the  interest  in  obtaining  his  approval  is  so  great  that 
all  mean  persons  are  for  ever  striving  to  blind  him  to  the  merits  of 
others  and  recommend  their  own — ^impartial  teaching  is  a  thing  almost 
impossible  in  his  case.  I  am  myself  rough  and  bold  enough  in  general 
in  what  I  say,  but  I  never  would  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  a  living  artist 
in  the  Prince's  hearing  as  I  would  say  in  the  hearing  of  a  person  of 
small  power;  so  that  the  honestest  men  are  influenced  and  warped  by 
his  rank,  and  the  dbhonest  men  put  to  their  skilfuUest  pinches.  Above 
all,  thezefore,  let  him  be  taught  to  ask  of  himself  sternly,  *^Is  this  so 
indeed?  Do  I  personally  and  for  myself  judge  that  it  is  so?^  You 
must  struggle,  therefore,  to  get  his  mind  to  act  as  freely  as  possible,, 
never,  so  far  as  you  have  power,  to  let  him  admire  a  picture  because 
it  has  fiune;  if  possible,  let  him  judge  of  it  before  knowing  its  master.. 
Never  tell  him  whom  a  picture  b  by,  till  he  has  guessed ;  this  I  mean 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  guidebook  study.  The  study  of  art  may  be 
made  far  more  amusing  as  well  as  more  useful  by  such  methods.  When- 
ever you  know  that  a  picture  or  statue  is  a  celebrated  one,  be  unhesi- 
tating in  setting  him  the  example  of  unbiassed  judgment.  Think  of 
it  exactly  as  if  it  were  just  done  by  a  young  painter  or  sculptor,  and 
criticise  it  as  boldly.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  as  a  weU-founded 
reverence  is  the  most  precious  of  all  the  results  which  the  study  of 
art  produces  on  the  human  mind,  so  an  ill-founded  reverence — ^that  is^ 
to  say,  a  reverence  founded  on  public  opinion,  instead  of  your  own 
perception  of  the  goodness  of  the  thing — is  the  most  harmful  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  real  knowledge.  Public  opinion  should 
be  respected  always  so  far  as  to  give  the  most  diligent  study  to  what 
it  has  declared  to  be  admirable.     But  let  your  study  be  honest  as- 

Tsrver,  on  a  visit  to  Italy.  The  Prince^  it  was  announced  (Timei,  January  4^ 
1859),  was  to  pursue  his  studies  there  for  five  months ;  he  went  to  Rome,  but  owioff 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Italy^  returned  home  quickly  (see  Sir  T.  Martin's  L^ 
4^  the  Prince  CcneoH,  vol.  iv.  p.  434).] 
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well  ai  diligent,  and  if  at  the  end  of  it  you  don^t  like  the  thing,  be 
swtt  to  declare  this  fact  boldly  to  yourself  and  others; — if  you,  as  a 
man  of  science,  can  detect  an  anatomical  fault  in  a  chef  d^ceuvre,  mind 
and  declare  it;  don^t  be  deterred  by  fear  of  being  thought  narrow* 
minded.  By  the  way,  however,  note  that  an  anatomical  fisuilt  is  only 
rightly  condemned  when  it  is  a  fault  of  represoitation,  not  of  omission. 
You  must  not  find  fault  with  Titian  if  he  conceals  a  muscle  which  is 
generally  Tisible.  But  you  may  find  fault  with  even  Michael  Angela 
if  he  shows  a  muscle  which  ought  to  be  invisible.  The  omission  may 
be  a  noble  sacrifice.  The  insertion  is  either  an  error  or  an  imper- 
tinence,  and  must  have  been  induced  either  by  ignorance  or  vanity. 

Secondly,  a  King  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  delight  in  and  encourage 
art  as  a  means  of  luxury  or  pride — ^to  like  it  for  its  state  and  glitter. 
Therefore  one  of  the  chief  results  of  your  travels  in  Italy  ought  to 
be  to  convince  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  ruin  of  that  country^ 
and  nearly  of  all  other  countries  which  have  ever  been  notably  ruined, 
has  been  in  great  part  brought  about  by  their  refinements  of  art 
applied  in  luxurious  and  proud  office; — ^that  Emperors,  Kings,  Doges, 
and  republics  have  risen  and  reigned  by  simplicity  of  life;  fallen  and 
perished  by  luxury  of  life.  Be  assured  that  all  the  arts,  followed  in 
wantonness,  and  for  show  and  state,  lead  straight  to  destruction.  You 
will  not  want  for  proofs  of  it,  as  you  wander  in  Italy.  Then,  having 
convinced  the  Prince  thoroughly  of  this  first  great  fact,  you  have 
further  to  show  him  that  art  as  a  means  of  Knowledge,  as  a  stimulus 
to  noble  emotion,  and  as  a  source  of  national  wealth  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  among  the  instruments  in  a  Princess  hands  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  he  governs;  and  lead  him  to  look  upon  it  in 
general  as  a  dangerous  but  noble  and  mi^ty  Influence,  infinitely  dan- 
gerous if  abused,  infinitely  useful  and  exalting  if  set  to  its  right  work. 
Holding  these  two  great  principles  always  in  view,  you  may  find  end- 
less interest  in  disentangling  the  viuious  political  results  of  different 
schools  of  art. 

Thirdly,  a  King  is  exposed,  if  he  has  no  special  feeling  which  would 
naturally  make  him  a  lover  of  art,  to  be  a  vigorous  despiser  of  it  He 
is  apt  to  think  it  mere  trifling:  to  consider  politics,  war,  and  science 
as  the  only  serious  pursuits  of  men ;  art  as  a  petty  ornament.  There- 
fore one  of  the  chief  objects  of  your  studies  in  Italy  should  be  the 
ascertaining  what  great  men  its  great  artists  were,  how  universal  in 
power,  how  loffcy  in  temper,  how  graceful  in  companionship;  and  the 
observing  what  depth  of  purpose  or  meaning  there  is  in  all  truly 
great  works.  In  general  it  is  a  good  question  to  ask  when  you 
approve  a  work  of  art — What  was  the  use  of  this?     What  was  it 
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done  for?  Then,  you  will  find  in  the  case  of  all  the  mig^tiett  you 
can  at  once  answer — ^This  was  to  record  the  victories  of  such  and  such 
a  republic ;  this,  to  give  dignity  to  its  councils  of  state ;  this,  to  record 
its  political  fidth  and  visibly  embody  a  code  of  political  instruction; 
this,  to  teach  the  truths  of  Revelation  or  do  honour  to  a  God  in  whom 
they  believed.  And  when  you  can  answer  none  of  these  things  you 
will,  for  the  most  part,  find  the  work  to  be  a  bad  one,  or  to  have 
been  executed  at  the  point  of  commencing  decadence.  The  habitual 
practice  of  cai-efully  r^ing  the  frescoes  and  sculpture  of  large  build- 
ings, as  a  kind  of  precious  manuscript,^  is  in  thb  respect  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  modes  of  study. 

Lastly,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  duties  of  Princes  in 
general,  certainly  at  the  period  in  which  we  live  their  principal  duty 
is  that  of  Conservation.  We  are  all  disputing  what  is  right,  what 
wrong;  we  shall  find  out  in  due  time;  in  the  meantime,  let  us  keep 
both.  The  tendency  of  Europe  is  to  destroy  existing  art,  and  to 
amuse  herself  with  clumsily  making  more:  her  aim  ought  to  be,  to 
preserve  existing  art,  and  calmly  learn  how  to  make  more*  Point 
out  this  to  the  Prince,  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity;  never  lose 
a  chance  of  exciting  his  regret  for  a  perishing  fresco,  or  his  indigna- 
tion for  an  abolished  monument.  Take  care  as  he  passes  through 
the  studios  of  the  modem  artists  in  Italy  to  point  out  to  him  their 
servile  egotism — servile,  in  want  of  originality;  egotistical,  in  that  they 
at  heart  like  their  own  vile  imitations  better  than  all  they  imitate. 
Show  him  the  true  motives  of  miserable  vanity,  and  mercenary  in* 
terest,  which  rule  the  modem  schools,  and  teach  him  how  the  noblest 
patronage  of  art,  for  a  prince,  is  nearly  always  the  patronage  of  those 
who  cannot  flatter  him ;  others,  in  the  crowd,  may  wisely,  kindly, 
impartiaUy,  give  their  hands  to  the  living,  let  him  ftom  his  high 
throne  stretch  his  sceptre  over  the  dead. 

The  duties  to  his  own  people  must  be  suggested  by  his  own  bent, 
and  his  own  knowledge.  They  fall  mainly  into  three  divisions— -em- 
ploying the  noblest  artists  when  he  has  work  to  be  done,  setting 
the  right  men  over  the  schools  of  art  and  the  right  curators  over 
the  galleries  of  art,  and  then  helping  both,  as  they  ask  him  to 
help  them.  At  present,  all  that  you  should  try  to  lead  the  Prince 
to  is  the  assuring  his  own  principles  of  judgment.  The  application 
of  them  to  the  need  of  the  nation  will  be  for  after  consideration. 
And  pray  be  assured,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  his,  that  right 
principles  of  judgment  in  art  as  in  other  matters  are  pre-eminently 

1  [Compare  the  dwcription  of  St  Mark's  in  St.  MoH^m  ReiL  Vol.  XXIV. 
p.  204.] 
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those  of  Common-sense.  A  great  picture  is  pre-eminently  and  always 
a  Rational  and  Right  picture;  a  noble  statement  of  clear,  simple, 
absolute,  comprehensive  Truth.  Simple  not  from  shallowness,  but 
from  depth.  And  therefore,  above  all  things,  avoid  hurry  and  quantity 
of  sight-seeing.  A  very  useful  practical  rule  in  this  matter  is  never 
to  consider  that  you  have  seen  a  picture  at  all,  unless  you  have 
deliberately  observed  what  every  figure  in  it  is  doing,  and  considered 
whether  it  is  doing  it  well.  This  is  a  plain  rule,  but  you  will  find 
the  practice  of  it  steady  you  in  a  gallery  marvellously;  and  in* 
finitely  disquiet  and  disgust  cicerones,  chatterers,  and  important  persons 
of  all  species.  It  is  especially  to  be  recommended  with  Venetian 
pictures.  All  hurried  and  crowded  observation  is  literally  worse  than 
useless;  its  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  wrong,  and  its  impressions 
deaden  not  only  past  impressions,  but  the  power  of  receiving  future 
impressions. 

Much  more  occurs  to  me  as  tangible  on  this  matter,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  occur  to  you  also;  if  there  are  any  points  about 
which  you  would  like  me  to  say  more,  tell  me,  and  I  will  answer  all 
questions  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  do  not  name  to  you  any  works 
for  especial  study.  You  know  probably  my  opinions  in  the  main; 
and  in  a  first  journey  to  Italy,  special  study  is  hardly  possible  or 
desirable.  One  must  seek  first  to  gain  the  power  of  wise  choice,  after- 
wards the  time  will  come  for  using  the  power. — Believe  me,  my  dear 
Chambers,  always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Dantk  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

[Dbnmaak  Hill.     ?1869.] 

Deae  R., — You  shall  have  the  picture  again  immediately.  I  have 
never  scrubbed  it — more  by  token  it  has  never  once  been  out  of  the 
frame  since  I  had  it.  It  has  the  most  curious  look  of  having  been 
rubbed — but  it  is  impossible  unless  it  was  taken  out  of  frame  by  you. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  failure  of  colour  from  your  careless 
way  of  using  colours.  My  pet  lady  in  blue  is. all  gone  to  nothing, 
the  green  having  evaporated  or  sunk  into  the  dress — I  send  her  back 
for  you  to  look  at — ^and.I  think  the  scarlet  has  faded  on  the  shoe. 
You  must  really  alter  your  way  of  working,  and  mind  what  you  are 
about. — ^Always  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [No.  58  in  Ruskin,  RotgeUi,  and  JPre-BaphaelUmny  pp.  225-226.  ''The  picture'^ 
mav  be  the  ''St  Catharine/'  for  which  see  above,  pp.  236,  272.  "My  pet  lady 
in  olue"  is  presumably  the  "Belle  Dame  sans  Merci^:  see  above,  pp.  234,  235.] 
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To  Dakte  Gabkiel  RoasEm^ 

pBNMABK  Hill.    ?1859.] 

DsAit  Rosssrn, — I  am  unfortunately  hindered  from  coming  to- 
morrow— ^but  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wednesday  at  3.  I  won^t  say 
*^1  hope  Miss  Herbert  isn^  coming  to-morrow,^  for  I  want  you  to 
get  hear  beautiful  face  into  your  picture  as  soon  as  possible — ^but  I 
hope  it  will  take  you  a  long  time«  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  come 
next  time. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

Keep  my  letter  if  youVe  got  one,  till  I  come. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browktng* 

IM  Jmnuarf,  18S0. 

Deae  Me.  and  Mbs.  Beowning, — It  is  very,  very  good  of  you  to 
write  to  me  and  to  love  me  a  little  still — indeed  I  did  not  pass 
through  Paris  when  you  were  there:  you  were  at  Havre,  and  when  I 
get  to  Paris  on  my  road  home,  a  day  more  or  less  makes  a  great 
difierence  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  me,  after  a  four  months'* 
absence.  I  am  much  helped  by  all  you  say  in  your  letters — being  apt, 
in  spite  of  all  my  certainty  of  being  right  in  the  main,  to  be  seized 
with  great  fits  of  vexation; — ^for  the  truth  is  that  my  own  proper 
business  is  not  that  of  writing;  I  am  never  happy  as  I  write;  never 
want  to  utter  for  my  own  delight,  as  you  singers  do  (with  all  your 
pretences  to  benevolence  and  all  that,  you  know  you  like  singing  just 
as  well  as  the  nightingales).  But  Pm  truly  benevolent,  miserably 
benevolent.  For  my  own  pleasure  I  should  be  collecting  stones  and 
mosses,  drying  and  ticketing  them — treading  scientific  books — ^walking 
all  day  long  in  the  summer — going  to  plays,  and  what  not,  in  winter — 
never  writing  nor  8a}dng  a  word — rejoicing  tranquilly  or  intensely  in 
pictures,  in  music,  in  pleasant  faces,  in  kind  friends.     But  now — ^about 

1  [From  RtxMn,  BostftH,  and  Pre-IU^thaemimy  p.  236.  ''Miss  Herbert  (wkose 
name  off  the  stage  was  Mrs.  Crabb)  was  an  actress  whose  beauty  was  much  admired 
by  Rossetti.  The  picture  into  which  Ruskin  expected  her  fiuse  to  be  painted  was 
^The  Seed  of  David.'  .  .  .  My  brother  did  in  the  first  instance  paint  the  head  there 
of  Uie  Madonna  from  Miss  Herbert,  but  he  afterwards  tubstitnted  the  head  of 
Mrs.  William  Morris"  (W.  M.  R.).  A  picture  of  Miss  Herbert,  and  a  reminis- 
cence of  her  beauty^  will  be  found  at  voL  i.  p.  187  of  Memorials  qf  Edward 
Bunu^oneiJ] 

*  [The  letters  to  which  this  is  an  answer — from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
{January  1) — are  printed  in  The  Lettere  of  Ekzabeth  Barrett  Brauming,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  299-902.] 
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me  there  is  this  terrific  absurdity  and  wrong  going  on.  People  kill  mj 
Turner  with  abuse  of  him — make  rifle  targets  of  my  Paul  Veroneses— 
make  themselves,  and  me,  unendurably  wretched  by  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous doings — won^t  let  me  be  quiet  I  live  the  life  of  an  old  lady  in 
a  houseful  of  wicked  children^ — can  do  nothing  but  cry  out — ^they  won^t 
leave  me  to  my  knitting  needles  a  moment.  And  this  working  in  a 
way  contrary  to  oner's  whole  nature  tells  upon  one  at  last — people 
never  were  meant  to  do  it.  They  were  meant  to  be  able  to  give 
quiet  pieces  of  advice  to  each  other  and  show,  without  any  advice, 
how  things  should  be  done  properly  (such  as  they  had  gift  and  liking 
for).  But  people  were  never  meant  to  be  alvrays  howling  and  bawling 
the  light  road  to  a  generation  of  drunken  cabmen,  their  heads  up 
through  the  trap-door  of  the  hansom,  faces  all  over  mud — ^no  right 
road  to  be  got  upon  after  all — ^nothing  but  a  drunken  efibrt  at  turn- 
ing, ending  in  ditch.  I  hope  to  get  just  one  more  howl  executed,  from 
which  I  hope  great  efiects — upon  the  Moon — and  then,  see  if  I  don^t 
take  to  Kennel  and  Straw,  comfortably. 

There  was  another  thing  in  your  letters  comforting  to  me — ^your 
delightful  want  of  patriotism — ^loving  Italy  so  much;  for  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  going  quite  wrong  when  I  don'^t  feel  happy  in  coming 
home.  I  have  a  right  to  love  Italy  more  now,  since  it  has  made  Mrs* 
Browning  so  much  stronger.  Poor  Italy,  there  won^t  be  much  of  her 
left  to  love,  Fm  afraid,  soon. 

Fm  so  glad  to  hear  of  new  edition  of  AufxmL  Not  that  I  wanted 
it  mended — ^I  didn^t  think  it  had  anything  in  it  that  could  be  bettered. 
Fm  afraid  you  (Mrs.  Browning)  have  been  doing  misdiief  Why  did 
yon  (Robert)  let  her?  Why  haven^t  you  (Elizabeth)  more  faith  in 
yourself  and  in  the  first  setting  of  the  first  thought?  Don't  you 
(Robert)  know  that  repeniirs  in  pictures  are  wrong  always,  and  I 
believe  they  are  in  verses.  Have  you  been  getting  any  good  ones 
lately? — pictures,  I  mean.  Do  pray  look  out  if  there  are  any  ragged 
fragments  of  Paul  Veronese  about.  Fve  been  working  at  him  lately, 
and  find  he's  just  as  deep  as  the  other  two ;  and  now  between  Titian 
and  Tintoret  and  him,  I  never  know  which  is  noblest  or  dearest.  Fve 
had  to  give  up  all  the  old  monkidb  pictures,  for  their  sakes. 

Fm  still  unable  to  write  letters  with  any  good  in  them.  Mere  com- 
plaints which  Fve  no  business  to  send.  My  kind  regards  to  Miss 
Heaton,  please,  when  you  see  her,  and  tell  her  I  like  Mr.  Talfourd's 
drawings,  and  am  enjoying  her  Turners  very  much,  and  am  very 
grateful  for  having  them.    Fve  given  up  counting  days  or  years,  but 

^  [Compare  above^  p.  21 7«] 
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always  I  wish  you  both  all  that  days  or  yean  can  bring  and  can'^t 
take  away,  and  am  ever  yours  gratefully  and  affectionately, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

There  now,  I  had  nearly  missed  just  the  main  thing  in  my  letter. 
My  mother  was  so  grateful  to  you  for  the  account  of  Penini.  And  I 
rejoice  with  you.  Think  of  this  as  a  woman^s  postscript.  Fm  so  glad 
he  is  going  on  quietly,  not  too  wonderfully. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cablyle 

[March  1859.^] 

Deab  Mb.  akd  Mbs.  Cabltle, — When  may  I  come  and  see  you  ? 

Friday — Saturday — ^Monday— or  Tuesday — evening  ? 

Fve  been  in  Yorkshire.  In,  also,  lands  of  figurative  Rock  and 
moor — ^hard  work — and  peat  bog  puzzle.    No  end  visible. 

Not  getting  on  with  German. 

Frederick  yet  unread. 

Nothmg  done. 

All  sorts  of  things  gone  worse  undone — Stitches  run  down. 

Entirely  dim  notions  about  what  Ought  to  be  done.  Except — ^that 
I  ought  to  come  and  tell  you  all  about  it. — ^Always  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RirsKTN. 

To   COVENTBY  FjkTMOBE* 

[1859?] 

Deab  Fatmobe, — ^Thank  you  for  what*  you  suggest  about  the 
Millais' — I  rather  doubt  his  having  any  typical  intention  carried  out 
so  far,  though  I  heard  he  intended  the  cloud  to  be  like  a  coffin.  He 
has  the  highest  dramatic  power;  I  doubt  his  reflective  faculty. 

^  [The  letter  is  undated ;  but  the  first  two  volames  of  Carlyle's  Friedrieh  were 
published  st  the  end  of  1858,  and  in  March  1869  Ruskin  was  in  Yorkshiro :  see 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  IxTi.] 

'  [From  the  Life  and  Lettert  ^f  Coventry  Patmore,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  where  the  letter 
is  conjecturally  dated  ^^859/'  because  it  was  in  that  year  that  ''The  Vale  of 
Rest'*  was  exhibited.  In  the  absence  of  Ptetmore's  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  what  ''the  remonstrance  about  your  lines"  was.  The  "book  now 
binding  "  seems,  however,  from  the  context  to  have  been  Two  FcUhe  (issued  May  10, 
1859),  in  which  Ruskin  depreciated  his  own  descriptive  writing  as  "not  worth  four 
lines  of  Tennyson"  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  416).  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that 
Ruskin  had  sent  to  Patmore  proofs  of  (1)  Aeadwty  Notes  for  1869,  and  (2)  the 
part  of  T%DO  Paths  in  question.  To  which,  Patmore  replied  (1)  suggesting  a  further 
note  about  Millais's  picture,  and  (2)  questioning  Ruskin's  dep^^eciation  of  himself 
and  exaltation  of  Tennyson,  "your  lines"  thus  being  lines  to  which  Patmore  had 
objected^ 

»  ["The  Vale  of  Rest":  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  212.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  (No.  1607).] 
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The  remonstrance  about  your  lines  is  too  late — as  you  will  see  by 
book  now  binding  and  I  hope  to  be  soon  sent.  I  assure  you  it  is 
true.  My  gift  is  wholly  rationalistic  and  deductive — ^my  descriptions 
are  genuine  in  emotion,  but  wholly  wanting  in  highest  quality:  and  I 
am  in  all  matters  of  this  one  mind,  that  four  lines  of  Best  is  worth 
any  quantity  of  Seconds.  Fve  written  a  good  deal  about  waterfalls 
— pneumatically  enough.    But  the  single  line, 

''That,  like  a  broken  purpose^  waste  in  air/'^ 

is  worth  all  put  together. 

With  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Patmore  and  best  wishes  for  Tenny- 
son''s  boy' — ^believe  me  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

Youll  see  I  dorCt  depreciate  myself  in  aU  ways. 


To  Coventry  Patmore* 


P1859.] 


Dear  Patmore, — My  head  is  good  for  nothing  just  now :  and  I  don^t 
know  when  IVe  felt  more  inclined  to  knock  it  off*  But  I  assure 
you  I  forget  my  own  business  as  well  as  other  people^s. 

Can  you  come  out  to-morrow,  Sunday — either  to  dinner  at  half- 
past  four  or  in  the  evening? 

I  should  not  have  forgotten  this  matter  had  I  ever  found  I  wm 
useful  to  my  friends.  But  I  have  so  many/enemies  that  it  is  enough 
to  ruin  any  man  that  I  should  take  the  slightest  interest  in  him.  I 
assure  you  this  is  true — but  Pll  convince  you  of  it  when  I  see  you. — 
Always  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Patmore. 

To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

MONSTER,  2nd  June,  1869. 
Dear  Mrs.  Simon, — We  are  getting  on  very  well  and  comfortably, 
in  spite  of  war.    The  Germans  are  very  good  to  us  and  serve  us  with 
cold  soup,  cucumbers,  oil,  melted  butter,  inconceivable  pastry,  asparagus 

^  [Tennyson :  The  Princesi,  vii.  199.  Compare  what  Rnskin  nys  of  another 
'*  single  line "  in  Tennyson :  Vol.  II.  p.  xzviiL  n.] 

*  TPatmore's  second  son,  fodson  of  Tennyson  and  named  after  him.  Rnskin 
gave  tiim  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital :  see  Vol.  XXXVIl.  p.  694.] 

*  IMemoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Ccfventry  Patmore^  vol.  ii.  p.  1^70 
XXXVI.  u 
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white  at  the  wrong  end,  and  everything  you  can  think  of  that  one 
can^t  eat.  We  find  it  a  difficult  matter  on  Grerman  raihtiads  to  do 
more  than  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  are  making  our  way  patiently  to 
Dresden,  in  fine  weather,  over  flat  country,  and  in  a  tranquil  state 
of  mind.  I  find  the  Grerman  Gothic  abominable — Cologne  Cathedral 
an  enormous  failure — the  Rhine  not  half  so  grand  as  the  Thames  at 
Chelsea.  I  have,  however,  two  good  reasons  for  admiring  the  Thames 
at  Chelsea,^  so  I  am  perhaps  partial.  But  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
assuredly  good  for  nothing — old  or  new,  it  is  all  bad. 

I  am  much  puzzled  by  the  Grerman  character  in  its  first  aspects, 
its  mixed  bluntness  and  refinement,  simplicity  and  erudition,  fine  feeling 
and  intense  Egotism.  The  last  quality  I  think  rules  all.  In  painting 
it  does — to  utter  destruction. 

(Hanover,  9rd  June.)  I  intended  to  fill  this  quite  up,  but  I  must 
send  it  as  it  is,  for  this  town  is  full  of  wonderful  Gothic  houses  which 
I  must  go  and  draw,'  and  then  the  letter  might  be  put  off  for  a  week. 

I'll  write  that  out  about  Holiness  on  Sunday  for  you.' 

I  am  sure  if  John  were  here,  he  would  long  to  be  back  again 
under  the  Markis.*  There  is  not  a  German  Gutter  capable  of  making 
away  with  itself — there^s  a  green  line  of  fever  at  the  side  of  every 
street,  and  black  marshes  round  every  fortification.  Diisseldorf,  Hamm, 
Miinster,  all  alike — the  first  more  magnificent  in  Putridity,  however, 
having  black  water  in  its  gardens  for  swans  to  swim  in. 

A  line  will  find  me  at  Dresden  for  three  weeks  to  come,  I  hope — 
we  are  going  first  to  take  a  look  at  Berlin. 

Love  to  John,  and  a  kiss  to  Boo.  All  the  little  German  girls  are 
like  Boo,  so  that  I  think  of  her  often.  My  father  and  mother  send 
their  sincerest  regards. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

BebuKi  Tuesday  after  WkiUunday,  1859. 

.  .  .  Before  I  write  you  anything  about  Holiness — work  it  a  little 
out  by  yourself. 

You  say  **  in  its  old  sense  of  Treedom  from  all  Stain  or  Blemish 
— it  assuredly  does  belong  to  the   Lord  for  ever/'    I  daresay,  but,  in 

*  [Presumably  Turner  and  Carlyle.] 

>  [The  drairing  of  Hanover  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Hall.} 

*  [Ruskin  had  apparently  written  something  to  Mrs.  Simon  in  the  sense  of  a 
IpMsage  presently  printed  in  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  206-207),  and 
she  had  asked  for  further  explanation.    See  below,  pp.  307-308.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  300  n.] 
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• 

that  sense,  would  it  be  such  a  grand  thing  that  it  did?  May  not  a 
bit  of  snow  be  free  from  all  stain — a  pearl  or  a  diamond  free  from 
Blemish?    You  don^t  talk  of  Holy  Snow  and  diamonds? 

If  ever  of  the  First — anywhere — was  it  only  because  it  was  White  ? 

Or  because  it  was  sometiiing  more  than  white? 

What  was  that  more? 

To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

NuBEMBKBO,  6ih  July^  1869. 

Dear  Mrs.  Simon, — TTiia  is  no  disappointing  place :  next  to  Venice 
and  Verona,  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  town  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  hope  to  get  some  drawings,^  though  I  have  already  lost  great  part  of 
my  power  of  drawing  architecture  of  this  kind,  in  throwing  free  my 
hand  for  figures.  Such  a  hard  try  as  Fve  had  at  a  little  boy^s  head 
(Veronese),  and  a  lady^s  wristband  (Titian),  at  Dresden!^ 

The  little  boy  is  Veronese's  own.  His  wife  and  children  are  being 
presented  to  the  Virgin  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Veronese  him« 
self  is  in  the  background,  his  hands  clasped.'  This  little  fellow  has 
hidden  himself  behind  a  pillar,  and  is  just  making  up  his  mind  to 
peep  round  it  to  see  the  Madonna,  his  eyes  wide  open  with  resolu* 
tion.  The  Faith  is  very  noble — ^Charity,  being  a  working  virtue,  has 
veiy  stout  arms. 

Our  word  ^^holy^  is  indiscriminatingly  used  for  various  Greek  ones. 
One  of  its  senses  is  undoubtedly  the  Latin  sanctusy  or  set  apart — but 
this  sense  is,  I  believe,  an  inferior  one.  The  main  sense  is  ^^  Life- 
giving,^  and  the  word  is  applied  to  Grod  as  Lord  of  Life,  and  giving 
help  every  instant  to  all  Creatures.  If  you  merely  read  Helpful  instead 
of  Holy,  keeping  this  deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  kind  of  Help,  by 
giving  the  stream  of  life  for  ever  to  creation,  you  will  light  up  half 
the  texts  wonderfully.* 

**Helpful— Helpful— Helpful— Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (Hoets),''  i.e., 
oU  creatures. 

**  Look  down  from  the  habitation  of  thy  Helpfulness  and  thy  Glory. 
Where  is  thy  zeal  and  thy  strength?" 

^  [See,  in  voL  v.  of  Modem  PanUert.  the  engraved  ''Moat  of  Nuremberg" 
(Vol.  Vn.  p.  306).] 

'  rProbably  a  study  from  the  ''Red  Lady":  see  Vol.  TIL  p.  490.] 

*  [The  picture  is  more  fdllv  described  in  the  same  volume :  p.  290,  where  also 
Ruskm's  copy  of  a  portion  of  it  is  given.] 

^  [The  Biole  refiBrences  are :— Revelation  iv.  8 ;  Isaiah  Iziii.  15 ;  Leviticus  xiz.  2 ; 
Revelation  vi.  10;  Isaiah  zliii.  15;  2  Kings  six.  22 ;  Genesis  iz.  4;  Matthew  vi.  9; 
Acts  iii.  6.  On  the  general  subject  of  ''  Holy "  and  ''  Helpful/'  compare  Modem 
Jointers,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  206);  and  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  00,  225,  287.] 
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"Be  ye  Helpftil— for  I  am  helpful." 

"  How  long,  Oh  Lord,  Helpful  and  True,  dost  Thou  not  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.**" 

(Examine  carefully  Hannah'^s  use  of  it,  Ist  Samuel  ii.  2.) 

^^I  am  the  Lord,  your  Helpful  one,  the  Creator  of  Israel,  your 
King.'' 

So  "The  Helpful  One  of  Israel''  always,  and  the  "Helpful  Spirit," 
Life-giving  Spirit.  Bead  "life-giving"  for  helpful,  if  you  like  it  better, 
all  through.  All  the  ideas  of  Awfiilness  are  properly  connected  with 
this  primary  one.  God  is  chiefly  Awful  as  the  Lord  of  Life,  not  as 
Lord  of  Death.    A  child  can  slay,  but  Grod  only  make  alive. 

Hence  the  sacredness  of  Blood — ^the  Blood  is  the  life.  (When  I 
spoke  of  Healing,  it  was  only  with  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  not  to  its  full  sense.) 

If  you  examine  well  the  idea  of  Imparity  you  will  find  it  is  only 
the  appearance  or  evidence,  in  matter,  of  some  contrariety  to  Life. 
All  foulness  is  either  corruption,  or  an  impediment  to  life.  Dust  is 
not  foul  on  the  road — on  your  hands  it  is. 

Helpful  day  is  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  day.  He  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  made  it  Helpful,  Bestfiil,  Life-giving.  '^Hallowed  be 
thy  name"  means  "Let  thy  name  be  Helpful  throughout  the  earth," 
%x.y  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  That 
is  "Hallowing"  the  name. 

Moti  of  the  prevalent  and  current  notions  of  sanctity  are  remnants 
of  Judaic  or  Papal  superstition.  Some  are  true,  but  of  entirely  secon- 
dary import  The  habit  of  using  Holy  as  synonymous  with  Innocent 
or  Sinless  is  merely  one  of  the  verbal  carele&messes  and  absurdities 
which  modem  religious  phraseology  has  rendered  universal,  even  among 
sensible  people.  The  idea  attached  to  it  in  most  minds  is  a  mixed 
one — it  stands  for  an  aggregation  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  may  be 
laid  hold  of  by  any  of  its  sides  or  meanings  to  support  any  sort  of 
mistake.  Much  monasticism  and  other  fatal  practical  error  of  the 
world  has  arisen  out  of  these  ungrammatical  and  inaccurate  apprehen- 
sions of  the  word  Holy,  supported  by  the  force  of  the  lurking  sense 
beneath  which  people  could  not  unmigk.^  Thus  "Holy  Baptism"  u 
Holy  if  it  is  Life-Giving — no  otherwise.  HolyJChurch  ceases  to  be 
Holy  in  ceasing  to  be  helpful — the  Set-apartedness  being  secondary,  and 
by  itself  wrong. 

I  will  write  you  some  more  about  our  journey  soon.  We  are  all 
quite  well;  my  father  and  mother  enjoy  it  more  than  they  ever  did 
before,  partly  because  they  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  so  much.  They 
have  been  in  new  places  also,  and  on  the  whole  in  comfortable  inns; 
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and  the  railroads  are  nicely  managed  and  give  very  little  trouble  or 
fatigue. 

No  end  of  congratulations  on  the  fall  of  Salisbury.^  All  our  loves 
to  you  all.  Boo  won^t  be  so  like  a  German  girl  with  her  short  hair, 
though.    Kiss  her  for  me. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,       J.  Ruskin. 


To  6£oa6E  Richmond,  A.R.A. 

Munich,  \Uh  July  [1869]. 

Dear  Richmond, — ^I  have  this  moment  got  your  kind  little  note 
written  cX  the  small  hours.  Indeed  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all 
you  have  done,  and  for  your  kindness  in  sparing  me  labour  here,  and 
I  hope  I  feel  this  as  I  ought — not  without  very  great  and  painful 
regret  at  being  unable  to  divide  this  work  with  you. 

Your  account  of  things  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  in  one  great  point, 
for  I  had  feared  that  the  work  would  be  worse — ^instead  of  lighter  than 
last  year;  but  your  good  arrangements,  and  happy  home-helpers,  have, 
I  suppose,  thus  shortened  the  toil.  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
work  has  been  so  much  better  than  last  year.  For  myself  I  think  I 
have  been — ^to  something  almost  like  the  extent  of  my  deserts — punished 
for  leaving  you.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  yet  been  thrown  into  such  a 
state  of  hopeless  and  depressing  disgust  as  by  this  journey  in  Germany. 
The  intense  egotism  and  ignorance  of  the  modern  Grerman  painter  (in 
his  work)  is  unspeakable  in  its  offensiveness.  The  eternal  vanity  and 
vulgarity  mistaking  itself  for  Piety  and  poetry — the  intense  deadness 
to  all  real  beauty,  puffed  up  into  loathsome  caricatures  of  what  they 
fancy  to  be  Grerman  character — ^the  absorption  of  all  love  of  God  or 
man  into  their  one  itch  of  applause  and  Fine-doing,  leave  me  infinitely 
more  sorrowful  than  the  worst  work  of  the  French  or  Italians.  In 
France  one  gets  some  really  vigorous  Slaughter-house  work — some  sense 
of  a  low  sort  of  beauty — some  Natural  concupiscence  at  least,  if  nothin{; 
else  natural.  But  the  German  is  too  vain  to  enjoy  oitything.  I  doubt 
not  their  painters  are  all  excellent  men.  Virtuous — Domestic — amiable 
— kind — Cream  of  everything — ^Fancy  cream  of  everything  mashed  up  in 
a  bowl — ^with  an  entire  top  of  Rotten  ^gs — and  you  have  the  moral 
German  art  with  its  top  of  vanity. 

The  Grerman  architecture — even  the  old — is  all  detestable;  Cologne 
Cathedral  a  miserable  humbug — every  bit,  old  and  new,  one  as  bad  as 
another.     If  it  hadn't  been  for  two  Titian  portraits — a  lady  in  pink 

^  [The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (fiither  of  the  Prime  Minister),  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  (and  thus  Simon's  official  chief)  in  Lord  Derby's  Administration  1858- 
1869,  which  had  just  been  defeated.] 
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and  a  white  girl  with  a  flag  fan,  at  Dresden — and  a  Paul  Veronese  of 
his  own  family,^  I  don^t  know  what  would  have  happened  to  me;  it 
was  enough  to  make  one  forswear  art  and  all  belonging  to  it  for  ever. 

Fve  been  at  Diisseldorf,  to  see  their  sentiment — at  Hanover,  to  see 
their  Kingship — at  Berlin,  to  see — well,  Dr.  Waagen  has  done  it  better 
than  anybody  else.  The  Berlin  gallery  is  very  beautifuL  Of  course, 
all  the  best  pictures  are  at  the  top,  and  all  the  bad  at  the  bottom^ 
but  the  gallery  is  very  beautiful. 

Did  you  ever  see  Holbein^s  portrait  of  Greorge  GyzenP'  Quite 
worth  going  to  Berlin  to  see  nothing  but  that.  Fve  been  at  Bruns- 
wick. Saw  the  Hartz  in  the  distance — this  shape  [slight  sketch]^ 
highly  interesting.  So  to  Dresden,  got  a  little  comfort;  now  here, 
where  I  am  entirely  out  of  all  words,  and  where,  I  think,  a  real 
change  is  likely  to  be  effected  in  my  general  modes  of  appeal  to 
people.  Hitherto  Fve  spoken  to  them  sincerely,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
some  little  good  that  way.  It  doesn^t  seem  to  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  sincere  to  such  creatures.  They  cannot  understand  one  syllable 
one  ever  says.  So  one  may  as  well  be  False  to  them.  I  think  I  shall 
begin  flattering  people  now  and  praising  them.  Fve  always  spoken 
truth  even  to  my  dogs,  because  my  dogs  understood  it.  Many  and 
many  a  time  Fve  put  myself  to  great  inconvenience  to  keep  a  promise 
of  a  walk  made  to  my  little  Wisie.'  But  to  these  gallery  and  Epic 
art  people  I  don'^t  see  any  use  in  being  true.  I  think  I  shall  come 
out  in  a  new  light.  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  figure  Prussia  and  England 
are  making  politically  ?  /  do.^  It^s  the  only  comfort  I  have  at  present 
(though  Louis  Napoleon  has  done  a  capital  stroke  of  work — but  he 
shouldn^t  have  left  poor  Venice  and  Verona  so). 

Love  to  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Willy,  and  your  secretaries  and 
songsters.  My  Father^s  and  Mother'^s  kindest  regards. — ^Always  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Cha&les  Eliot  Norton* 

SORAFFHACSBN,  Sltt  Juiy,  '59. 

My  dear  Norton, — I  have  been  too  unwell  or  sick  at  heart  lately 
to  vnite  to  my  friends — ^but  I  don't  think  there's  another  of  them  who 
has  been  so  good  as  you,  and  believed  still  in  my  affection  for  them. 

^  [For  Raskin's  notices  of  these  pictures,  see  Vol.  Vn.  pp.  490-491,  290,  3d0.] 
"  'See  Vol.  VII.  p.  490,  and  Vol  XIX.  p.  10  (and  Plate  11.).] 

•  ;See  PngterUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  499.1 

^  [Written  in  the  character  of  insincerity  which  he  had  just  proposed  to  adopt : 
for  his  real  opinions  on  the  subject,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  538-^45.] 

•  [Atlantie  Monthly,  June  1904,  vol.  93,  pp.  804r-806.  No.  18  in  Karian;  vol.  U 
pp.  79-82.] 
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As  I  grow  older,  the  e\ril  about  us  takes  more  definite  and  oyenrhdm* 
ing  form  in  my  eyes,  and  I  have  no  one  near  me  to  help  me  or  soothe 
me,  so  that  I  am  obliged  often  to  give  up  thinking  and  take  to  walk- 
ing and  drawing  in  a  desperate  way,  as  mechanical  opiates,  but  I  can^t 
write  letters.  My  hand  is  very  shaky  to-day  (as  I  was  up  at  three 
to  watch  the  dawn  on  the  spray  of  the  fall,  and  it  is  hot  now  and 
I  am  tired), — but  I  tmui  write  you  a  word  or  two.  The  dastardly 
conduct  of  England  in  this  Italian  war  has  affected  me  quite  unspeak- 
ably^— even  to  entire  despair — so  that  I  do  not  care  to  write  any 
more  or  do  an3rthing  more  that  does  not  bear  directly  on  poor 
people^s  bellies — ^to  fill  starved  people's  bellies  is  the  only  thing  a 
man  can  do  in  this  generation,  I  b^n  to  perceive. 

It  has  not  been  my  fault  that  the  Rossetti  portrait'  was  not 
done.  I  told  him,  whenever  he  was  ready,  I  would  come.  But  when 
I  go  home  now,  I  will  see  to  it  myself  and  have  it  done.  I  broke 
my  promise  to  you  about  sending  books — ^there  was  elwajs  one  lost 
or  to  be  got  or  something — and  it  was  put  ofi^  and  off.  Well,  I 
hope  if  theyM  been  anybody  eWs  books,  or  if  I  really  had  thought 
that  my  books  would  do  you  any  good,  Fd  not  have  put  it  off.  But 
you  feel  all  I  want  people  to  feel,  and  know  as  much  as  anybody 
need  know  about  art,  and  you  don^t  want  my  books.  Nevertheless^ 
when  the  last  volume  of  M.  P.  comes  out,  I'll  have  ^em  all  bound 
and  sent  to  you.  I  am  at  work  upon  it,  in  a  careless,  listless  way — 
but  it  won^t  be  the  worse  for  the  diffisrent  tempers  it  will  be  written 
in.  There  will  be  little  or  no  bombast  in  it,  I  hope,  and  some  deeper 
truths  than  I  knew — even  a  year  ago. 

The  Italian  campaign,  with  its  broken  faith,'  has,  as  I  said,  put 
the  top  to  all  my  ill  humour,  but  the  bottom  of  it  depends  on  my 
own  business.  I  see  so  clearly  the  entire  impossibility  of  any  salva- 
tion for  art  among  the  modem  European  public  Nearly  every  old 
building  in  Europe,  France,  and  Grermany  is  now  destroyed  by  restora- 
tion, and  the  pictures  are  fast  following.  The  Correggios  of  Dresden 
are  mere  wrecks;^  the  modem  Grermaos  (chiefly  at  Munich)  are  in, 
without  exception,  the  most  vile  development  of  human  arrogance  and 
ignorance  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of.^  I  have  no  words  to  speak 
about  them  in.  The  English  are  making  progress,  whidi  in  about  fifty 
years  might  possibly  lead  to  something,  but  as  yet  they  know  nothing 
and  can  know  nothing,  and  long  before  they  gain  any  sense  Europe  is 


See  Vol.  Xym.  p.  zxiii.] 

Of  Rusldn,  commissioned  by  Norton :  see  below,  pp.  329^  SS6,  405,  407.1 
"^rhe  Peace  of  Villafranca,  July  11 :  see  Vol  XVIIl.  p.  zxiu.] 
Compare  Vol.  VU.  p.  492,] 
''Compare  Rnskin's  letter  to  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A. :  VoL  YIL  p.  liii.] 
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likely  to  be  as  bare  of  art  as  America.  You  have  hope  in  beginning 
again.    I  don^t  see  my  way  to  it  clearly. 

I  want  to  be  as  sure  as  I  can  of  a  letter  reaching  you  just  now. 
I  shall  send  this  with  my  London  packet  to-day,^  and  the  next  sheet 
with  the  next  packet  next  week,  so  as  to  have  two  chances.  My 
health  is  well  enough.  I  draw  a  great  deal,  thinking  I  may  do  more 
good  by  copying  and  engraying  things  that  are  passing  away. 

Sincere  regards  to  your  Mother  and  Sisters. — ^Ever,  dear  Norton, 
affectionately  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 


To  Mrs.  Hewitt^ 

That  is  an  excellent  idea  about  the  mosaic  pavement.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before;  but  of  course  it  must  be  mosaic.  For  there  are 
the  good  intentions  of  well-meaning  people  who  do  the  great  mischiefs 
in  the  world,  which  must  be  stones  of  the  colour  of  blood — and  there 
are  the  good  intentions  of  weak  people,  which  must  be  grey;  and  of 
wicked  people,  which  must  be  black;  and  then  there  are  finally  the 
good  intentions  of  good  and  wise  people,  which  must  be  white — and  not 
much  to  the  previous  fancy,  only  necessary  to  make  out  the  pattern. 


To  George  Allen' 

Tbuit,  AuguH  9,  1859. 

Fve  lent  Mr.  Rossetti's  Harp-sketch'  to  somebody  and  forget 
whom.  Tell  Mr.  Rossetti  to  mind  and  do  the  best  he  can;  for  he 
and  the  good  P.R.B.^s  may  really  have  Europe  for  their  field  some  day 
soon.  The  Grerman  art  is  wholly  and  everywhere  imbecile  to  a  degree 
quite  unspeakable.  The  P.R.B.^8  are  the  only  living  figure-painters  of 
this  age. 

To  Chaeles  Euot  Noeton^ 

Thvn,  16th  Avgu9t  [1869]. 
Deae  Noeton, — Scrap  No.  S  is  long  in  coming — ^if  it  hadn^t  been 
for  the  steamers  here,  which  keep  putting  me  in  mind,  morning  and 


^  [From  Sotheby's  Sale  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Lettere^  Jane  3,  4,  1907,  Na  25.] 

'  [From  the  Preface  to  Ruekin,  RoneUi,  and  Pre-Baphaelititm^  p.  xiL] 

'  [Powibly  one  of  many  sketches  for  a  water-colour^  afterwards  executed,  called 

**The  Return  of  Tibullus  to  Delia"  (see  p.  140  in  H.  C.  Marillier's  D.  Q.  BowtH).} 
*  [AtlanOe  Monthly,  June  1904,  vol.  9d,  p.  806.     No.  19  in  Norton;  vol   i. 

pp.  83--86.] 
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evening,  of  the  steamer  on  lake  of  Geneva,^  I  don^t  know  when  it 
would  have  come.  It^s  very  odd  I  don't  keep  writing  to  you  con- 
tinually, for  you  are  almost  the  only  friend  I  have  left.  I  mean  the 
only  friend  who  understands  or  feels  with  me.  IVe  a  good  many 
Radical  half  friends,  but  Fm  not  a  Radical  and  they  quarrel  with  me 
— by  the  way,  so  do  you  a  little — about  my  governing  schemes. 
Then  all  my  Tory  friends  think  me  worse  than  Robespierre.  Rossetti 
and  the  P.R.B.  are  all  gone  crazy  about  the  Morte  d^ Arthur.  I 
don'*t  believe  in  Evangelicalism — and  my  Evangelical  (once)  friends 
now  look  upon  me  with  as  much  horror  as  on  one  of  the  possessed 
Gennesaret  pigs.*  Nor  do  I  believe  in  the  Pope — ^and  some  Roman 
Catholic  friends,  who  had  great  hopes  of  me,  think  I  ought  to  be 
burned.  Domestically,  I  am  supposed  worse  than  Blue  Beard;  artisti- 
cally, I  am  considered  a  mere  packet  of  squibs  and  crackers.  I  rather 
count  upon  Lowell  as  a  friend,  though  IVe  never  seen  him.  He  and 
the  Brownings  and  you.  Four — well — ^it^s  a  good  deal  to  have — of 
such,  and  I  won^  grumble — but  then  you^re  in  America,  and  no  good 
ito  me — except  that  Fm  in  a  perfect  state  of  gnawing  remorse  about 
not  writing  to  you;  and  the  Brownings  are  in  Italy,  and  Fm  as 
alone  as  a  stone  on  a  high  glacier,  dropped  the  wrong  way,  instead 
of  among  the  moraine.  Some  day,  when  Fve  quite  made  up  my 
mind  what  to  fight  for,  or  whom  to  fight,  I  shall  do  well  enough,  if 
I  live,  but  I  haven^  made  up  my  mind  what  to  fight  for — whether, 
for  instance,  people  ought  to  live  in  Swiss  cottages  and  sit'  on  three- 
legged  or  one-legged  stools;  whether  people  ought  to  dress  well  or 
ill ;  whether  ladies  ought  to  tie  their  hair  in  beautiful  knots ;  whether 
Commerce  or  Business  of  any  kind  be  an  invention  of  the  Devil  or 
not ;  whether  Art  is  a  Crime  or  only  an  Absurdity ;  whether  Clergymen 
ought  to  be  multiplied,  or  exterminated  by  arsenic,  like  rats;  whether 
in  general  we  are  getting  on,  and  if  so  where  we  are  going  to; 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  ascertain  any  of  these  things;  whether 
one^s  tongue  was  ever  made  to  talk  with  or  only  to  taste  with.  (Send 
to  Mr.  Knott^s  house  ^  and  get  me  some  raps  if  you  can.) 

Meantime,  I'm  copying  Titian  as  weU  as  I  can,  that  being  the 
only  work  I  see  my  way  to  at  all  clearly,  and  if  I  can  ever  succeed 
in  painting  a  bit  of  flesh,  or  a  coil  of  hair,  Fll  begin  thinking  **  what 
next.'' 

Fll  send  you  another  scrap  soon.     I'm  a  little  happier  to-day  than 

^  [On  which  Rnskin  and  Norton  had  met  in  July  1856 :  see  PraterUay 
Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  51»-520.1 

s  [Matthew  viii.  dO-d2.T 

'  [See  ahove,  p.  295.  Mr.  Knott's  honse  was  haunted  by  ''  raps  that  unwrapped 
mysteries."] 
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IVe  been  for  some  time  at  the  steady  look  and  set  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena.^  It  looks  like  grey  of  dawn,  don^  it?  Sinoerest  regards  to 
your  Mother  and  Sisters. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,        J.  Ruskik. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

Thun,  I6th  August,  1859. 

Dear  Mrs.  Simon, — I  see  in  looking  over  your  last  letter  you  had 
been  a  little  vexed  by  thinking  that  I  thought  you  cared  about  ^^  pure 
diamonds^  or  ** monachism ^ ^ — or  other  absurd  things*  If  you  look 
at  my  letter  again  you  will  see  it  may  be  read — as  it  was  meant — as 
a  merely  general  statement.  It  had  no  bearing  or  allusion  whatsoever 
to  what  you  thought,  but  only  put  some  hints  in  your  former  letter 
in  a  shape  which  I  supposed  would  lead  you  into  the  discovery  of 
what  you  really  did  think  or  feel.  I  never  suspected  you  of  liking 
either  diamonds  or  nuns.  I  merely  write  this  line  to  comfort  you — 
for  I  don^t  know  where  I  am  going — or  staying.  I  don'^t  care,  for 
I  am  working  at  clouds  and  trees  and  I  can  get  them  anywhere; 
so  I  let  papa  and  mama  stay  where  they  find  themselves  happy,  and 
am  getting  a  little  comfortable  again  by  help  of  physical  science^ 
which  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  at  present  without  getting 
into  a  dumb  fury  which  makes  me  ill.  But  the  clouds  puzzle  me 
sufficiently,  and  do  me  good.  Never  mind  what  people  say  of  me — 
men  or  women.  I  think  I've  told  you  that  before.  Make  yourself 
quite  well  and  comfortable,  and  then  you  may  help  me,  but  you 
can^t  by  fidgeting.  Fve  told  Allen  to  send  you  all  that  is  printed— r 
I  don't  know  how  much  is,  but  hope  all — of  the  three  letters,*  for 
part  of  which  you  made  a  £eu»  at  me.  Why  did  you  like  that 
abusive  bit  about  the*  Italians  and  ^' its  all  being  their  own  faulf  ? 
Of  course  when  a  child  is  spoiled  it  could  cure  itself — if  it  would — 
but  it  won't. 

My  gondolier  was — is — a  man  of  about  forty,  works  hard,  and  starves 
himself  nearly  to  death,  to  keep  his  children  and  wife  in  macaroni.  I 
noticed  he  went  punctually  to  church  in  the  morning.     One  day — 

jR.  "What  do  you  say  there,  Panno?'' 

P.  "I  say  the  Pater  noster,  sir." 

R,  **Can  you  say  it  well — all  through?'' 

P.  "Yes— certeinly." 

^  rrhese  States  had  after  Villafranca  shown  themselves  finnly  set  upon  union 
with  Piedmont :  see  Bolton  King^s  HiUory  qf  ItaHan  Uniip,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96  nog.] 

*  rSee  above^  p.  307,  for  ^'diamonds/'  and  p.  906  for  '^ monachlsm."] 

*  [On  the  Italian  question :  see  below,  p.  331  n.] 
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R,  ^'Woald  you  mind  letting  me  hear  you?^ 

P.  Repeats  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  like  Dean  Gaisford  without  a 
flaw. 

R.  <<Well— now— what  does  all  that  mean?"" 

P. — Much  astonished — ^such  a  question  never  having  occurred  to  hi* 
mind — ^'^Mean — why — ^it  means — it  means  to  ask  for — ^for — ^for  every- 
thing— ^for  Grod^s  blessing — for  all  that  is  good.^ 

R.  *^But  you  don^t  know  what  it  really  does  ask  for?^ 

P.  "No,  sir.^ 

Now,  I  would  of  course  rather  take  Panno^s  chance  in  next  world 
than  that  of  most  English  clergymen,  but  nevertheless  his  state  of 
mind  and  body  might  be  both  bettered — for  he  is  very  thin — and  he 
might  as  well  know  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  Italian  as  not.  And  how  is- 
he  to  better  them?  What  would  you  tell  him  to  do?  I  shall  be 
writing  to  him  this  winter,  and  will  give  him  any  advice  you  tell 
me.     Love  to  John  and  Boo. — Ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


To  E.  S.  Dallas  1 

Thvn,  Auguit  IBth  (1859). 

My  deae  Dallas, — I  had  your  kind  letter  some  three  weeks  it 
must  be  ago,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  from  its  heartiness  and 
friendliness.  I  am  very  much  helped  in  all  ways  when  I  find  anybody 
cares  for  me  at  all ;  and  it  is  very  good  of  you,  seeing  how  little  we 
have  been  able  to  be  with  each  other  lately.  I  hope  to  have  a  chat 
about  many  things  as  soon  as  we  get  home,  say  about  six  week» 
hence.  I  must  say  in  writing  first  I  did  not  say  that  political  economy 
of  mine  was  200  (did  I  say  twof  perhaps  one — ^allowing  for  steam — 
would  have  been  enough)  years  in  advance  of  the  age,  because  I 
thought  it  either  my  own  best  work,  or  a  good  book  absolutely;  but 
simply  because,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  founded  on  principles  which  it 
will  take  the  world  still  another  100  years  to  understand  the  eternity 
of.  If  you  like  to  look  at  the  Galignani  of  to-day,  you  will  see  it 
gravely  stated  as  a  great  and  recent  discovery,  in  a  Russian  journal^ 
that  the  interests  of  a  nation  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  an 
individual.  In  another  100  years  England  may  discover  that  human 
beings  have  got  souls,  which  are  the  eminently  Motive  part  of  the 
Animal;  and  that  to  get  as  much  Material  result  as  you  can  out  of 

^  [No.  6  in  Varioui  Correipondents,  pp.  19-24.  Extracts  from  the  letter  were 
printed  in  Messrs.  Sothebv's  Sale  Catalogue  of  November  26  and  27,  1891,  and 
reprinted  in  the  PaU  Mall  Qcxette^  November  21,  1891.  Eneas  Sweetland  Dallas 
(1828-1879),  leader-writer  in  the  Ttmet;  author  of  The  Gay  Scimoe.^ 
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the  animal,  his  soul  or  Heart  must  be  in  a  healthy  state — also  his 
stomach  (including  liver  and  intestines);  and  his  brains  not  in  a  state 
of  congestion.  Political  Economists  of  this  age  fancy  they  can  reason . 
about  men  without  their  souls  as  mathematicians  do  about  lines — as 
length  without  breadth.  But  they  are  slightly  wrong  in  this  matter, 
for  the  mathematician  reasons  on  his  line  in  Ideal  perfection:  and 
they  on  humanity  in  Ideal  and  even  more  impossible  Truncation. 
They  have  founded  a  vast  series  of  abstruse  calculations,  made  with 
profound  skill  and  accuracy,  on  the  original  hypothesis  that  a  triangle 
has  only  two  sides.  I  would  have  taken  up  these  subjects  more 
seriously,  were  it  not  still  in  question  with  me  how  &r  certain  truths 
connected  with  them  can  be  spoken  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind.  It  is  often  impossible,  often  dangerous,  to  inform  people  of 
great  truths  before  their  own  time  has  come  for  approaching  them; 
and  there  is  much  which  people  will  one  day  know  as  well  as  their 
alphabets,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  tell  my  class  at  the  Working 
Men^s  College  at  present. 

Meanwhile  it  will  be  very  naughty  of  you  to  growl  at  me  and  my 
book,  while  I  am  thus  muzzled.  But  you  may  have  your  go  at  it, 
for  I  shall  write  nothing  more  on  such  matters  for  some  time  to 
come,  till  I  can  paint  a  little  better,  at  all  events.  Fm  very  busy 
with  clouds  and  colours,  and  in  a  state  of  disgust  with  my  and  every- 
body else^s  country,  which  makes  me  perforce  dumb. 

I  hope,  if  not  in  Paris,  that  you  have  gone  somewhere  out  of 
town  with  Mrs.  Dallas  this  year;  for  until  the  last  three  days  the 
heat  has  been  hereabouts  as  great  as  ever.  It  is  cooler  to-day — at 
least  one  begins  to  know  the  difference  between  warm  and  cold 
water. 

But  we  have  been  all^  well  on  this  journey.  I  was  nearly  made 
seriously  HI  by  the  German  frescoes :  it  was  as  bad  as  living  in  Bedlam 
or  a  hospital  for  cretins,  to  look  at  Corneliuses'  things  long:  but  I 
got  little  consolatory  peeps  at  Titians  and  such  things,  which  the 
Germans  hang  out  of  the  way  in  comers,  and  so  got  over  it. 

Nice  sensible  discussions  you^re  having  in  England  there  about 
Gothic  and   Italian,  aren^t  you?'    And  the  best  of  the  jest  is  that 

*  [That  18^  Raskin  himself  and  his  parents.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Cornelius,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  489 ;  Vol  XVIII.  p.  300 ; 
and  VoL  XXII.  p.  486.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  '^hattle  of  the  styles"  then  raging  aroand  the  designs 
for  the  new  Public  Offices.  Gilbert  Scott's  Gothic  design  for  the  India  Office  had 
been  accepted;  but  he  was  subseoaently  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  convert  it 
into  the  Italian  manner :  see  Vol.  XVl.  pp.  zxxi.-xzziv.  There  is  an  amusing 
Jetter  from  Palmerston  on  the  subject  in  The  Letters  qf  Queen  Victoria^  vol.  iii. 
p.  666.] 
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besides  nobody  knowing  which  is  which,  there  is  not  a  man  living 
who  can  build  either.  What  a  goose  poor  Scott  (who  will  get  hift 
liver  fit  for  p&ti  de  Strctaburg  with  vexation)  must  be,  not  to  say  at 
once  he^l  build  anything.  If  I  were  he,  I^d  build  Lord  P[almer8ton} 
an  office  with  all  the  capitals  upside  down;  and  tell  him  it  was  in 
the  Greek  style,  inverted,  to  express  typically  Government  by  Party; 
Up  to-day,  down  to-morrow. 

I  don^t  know  where  this  letter  mayn^t  find  you.  I  hope  somewhere 
where  you  will  be  xoo  idle  to  read  it;  and  it  won't  matter  if  you 
don%  except  that  my  father  would  be  sorry  if  you  didn't  get  his 
message  of  sincere  regards. — Always  afiectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIK. 

My  mother's  kind  regards  also. 


To  E.  S.  Dallas! 

BoNNBviLLB,  September  4^A,  1859. 

My  dear  Dallas, — By  some  fatality  it  seems  to  happen  just  now  - 
that  I  can't  get  on  with  my  own  business  without  being  perpetually 
distracted  by  something  more  interesting  in  other  people's.  Every- 
body is  so  absurd  that  it's  like  trying  to  paint  in  the  midst  of  a 
pantomime,  and  I  never  can  write  a  serious  word  about  anything  for 
the  public,  without  feeling  as  if  I  were  talking  sentiment  to  the 
Pantaloon. 

Here,  now,  are  those  ineffably  rich  letters  which  people  are  writing 
every  day  to  the  Times^  about  this  Builders'  strike  ^ — and  the  delight- 
fully moral  and  intellectual  efforts  of  your  political  economists  to  per- 
suade the  men  that  labour  can't  be  organised,  when  the  half  of  the 
labour  of  the  country  of  all  kinds  (from  your  cabman's  sixpenn'orth  of 
oaths  and  flogging,  up  to  your  premier's  five  thousand  pounds'  worth 
—or  how  much  has  he  ?— of  architectural '  and  other  useful  knowledge) 
is  organised  already.  Your  soldiers  kill  people;  your  Bishops  preach 
to  them ;  your  lawyers  advise  them ;  and  your  physicians  purge  them ; 
for  a  shilling — or  six-and-eightpence — or  a  guinea — according  to  the 
stated  value  of  murder  or  physic;  and  you  never  think  of  offering 
your  Bishoprics  to  the  people  who  will  confirm  cheapest,  or  getting 
yourself  cured  of  the  gout  by  contract.  And  it  seems  to  me,  brick- 
laying  (though  it   is  not  easy,  and  susceptible  of  many  degrees  of 

*  [No.  7  in  VarUme  GorreeponderUs,  pp.  25-30.] 

>  [See  Unto  this  Last,  §  4  (YoL  X Vll.  p.  21),  and  for  the  principle  of  fixed 
salaries  and  wages,  ibid.,  p.  33.^ 

'  [Again  a  reference  to  Lord  Palmerstou's  interference  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott} 
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fineness  in  the  art  ^)  is  rather  a  more  organisable.  kind  of  labour  than 
sermon-making,  or  diagnosis. 

I  haven^t  any  patience  left  to  write;  but  if  you  have  any,  you 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  just  now  by  examining  this  subject  of 
the  organisation  of  labour  thoroughly,  and  putting,  as  £ur  as  you  can 
make  it,  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  Timet  about  it*  And  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  at  least  point  out  (apropos  of  this  unhappy  strike  of 
the  poor  builders)  that  whatever  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be,  they  will  probably  suffer  more  than  they  gain  by  their 
present  way  of  dealing  with  it ;  and  that  the  true  way  of  carrying 
out  their  views  is  to  acquiesce,  so  long  as  they  are  workmen,  in  the 
present  state  of  things ;  but  to  strain  every  nerve  to  become  masters ; 
and  then,  when  they  are  masters,  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
organisation  of  labour  among  their  own  workmen — and  to  die  for  it, 
if  need  be ;  it  being  a  principle  quite  worth  dying  for,  if  it  be  true. 
And  there  is  some  likelihood  of  its  being  so,  ever  since  a  great  master- 
workman  went  into  his  market  to  hire  his  labourers  at  their  penny  a 
^ay — and  had  a  roughish  quarrel  with  some  of  them,  on  this  very 
matter  of  the  organisation  of  labour,  before  night.' 

You  may  think  that^s  a  fair  day^s  work  enough  that  I  propose 
to  you — the  *^  examination  of  the  organisation  of  labour  thoroughly.^ 
But  you  would  find  it  easier  and  simpler  than  it  looks  if,  among  the 
innumerable  examples  of  good,  and  evil,  apparently  arising  sometimes 
from  organised  and  sometimes  from  free  labour,  you  keep  hold  of 
this  main  clue — ^that  organisation  which  is  intended  for  the  advantage 
of  either  separately,  injures  both;  but  chiefly  those  for  whose  advan- 
tage it  was  intended.  There  is  another  still  surer  clue,  but  one 
which,  though  you  may  use  it  yourself,  you  can'^t  at  present  suggest 
with  hope  of  toleration  to  the  British  public — namely,  that  what  is 
Justest,  is  also  Wisest. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  that  verse,  **The  Fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  No  God,**  was  ever  so  completely  fulfilled  as  in  the  modem 
idea  that  Political  Enonomy  depends  on  Iniquity  instead  of  Equity 
and  on  dvofita  instead  of  BiKauxrvvq. 

We  keep  to  our  plan  of  being  home  in  early  October  (just  in 
time  for  dead  leaves  and  fogs).  I  resolved  six  years  ago  never  to 
pass  another  October  out  of  a  mountain  country — and  have  never 
been  in  a  mountain  country  in  October  since.  Few  people  have  seen 
this  part  of  the  world  in  October,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  wonderful 
then  than  at  any  time,  the  mountains  being  literally  clothed  with 

^  [As  Rnskin  had  found  from  practical  experience:  see  above,  p.  263.] 
'  [Matthew  xx. ;  ^e  next  Bible  reference  is  Psalm  xiv.  1.] 
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gold  and  purple.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  in  cold  weather  one  likes 
one's  dinner,  and  the  cookery  hereabouts  is  free  labour,  and  done 
cheap.  So  is  the  guiding  at  Zermatt,  and  they  have  just  dropped  a 
traveller  into  a  crevasse,  and  left  him  there. 

Always  with  all  our  kindest  regards,  believe  me,  my  dear  Dallas, 
affectionately  yours,  J.  RusxiK.^ 

^  [Na  8  in  Vairiau»  Oorrttpondenti  (pp.  31-86)  is  a  letter  to  the  same  oorre- 
spondent  from  Ruskin's  £ither  (October  31, 1859) :— ''  I  was  delighted  with  a  Letter 
snown  to  me  by  my  Son  (written  to  him  bv  yoa  in  September^  on  your  Return 
from  the  Searfiide)  with  your  definition  of  Whig  and  Tory^  and  some  remarks  on 
artificial  organisation.  As  a  City  man  I  am  hidf  with  the  Timet  in  believing  my 
son  and  Dr.  Guthrie  innocent  of  Political  Economy ;  but  these  Geniuses  sometimes 
in  their  very  simplicity  hit  upon  the  right  thine^  whilst  your  ponderous  Economy 
discusser  twaddles  on  in  endless  mazes  lost.  1  say  this  from  a  single  glance  at 
the  last  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Bewew^  just  out;  and  from  m;^  son,  who  is  in 

Cheshire,  writing  to  me  as  followB:  'Mr.  told  me  last  night  that  at  the 

Social  Science  meeting  one  of  the  principal  Speakers  said  that  if  my  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  Employment  of  ^e  workmen  had  been  adopted^  there  would  never 
have  been  anv  strikes;  and  that  this  reference  and  statement  were  accepted  as 
quite  just  and  true  by  the  members  of  the  meeting.  The  whole  discussion  in 
which  this  occurs  is  omitted  in  the  Titnes/  Of  course  the  Tirne^  omits  what  it 
regards  as  of  minor  importance^  but  call  you  this  backing  of  your  friends  ?  Neither 
does  it  ever  notice  a  Book  of  his,  though  it  notices  smaller  Books.  However,  as 
I  formerly  said,  the  Critique  on  his  Stones  qf  Venice  given  in  the  Timee  ^  was  beyond 
all  price,  and  leaves  me  eternally  its  Debtor. 

^'  In  my  son's  last  little  book.  The  Two  Pathe,  he  calls  himself  a  safe  Guide  in 
Art,  but  says  as  a  writer  he  cannot  approach  Carlyle  or  Tennyson.  The  Reviews 
quote  the  arrogant  assertion,  and  leave  out  the  modest  one.  Is  this  allowed  to  be 
honest  Criticism? 

''By  the  way,  if  the  Letter  in  the  Timee  to-day  is  really  Napoleon's,*  my  pet 
Emperor  is  losing  some  of  his  sagacity.  I  am  curious  to  see  to-morrow's  paner, 
douDting  the  authenticity  pf  the  ^tter.  Well,  we  are  getting  all  armed  and  less 
alarmed.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  an  old  French  Notary  ralated  to  several  men  high 
in  office  in  passing  lately  through  Paris,  and  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  believing 
the  Emperor,  whom  alone  we  load  with  abuse,  to  be  tiie  last  man  in  France  who 
would  wish  to  invade  England.  Take  his  subjects,  however,  from  the  Count  to  the 
Costermonger,  or  from  Cellar  to  Garret,  and  tiiey  would  without  exception  give 
any  few  francs  they  ever  like  to  part  with  towards  equipping  Fleet  or  Army  to 
invade  us. 

''  I  got  a  chill  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  followed  by  Dysentery,  and  came  home 
ilL  I  hope  by  the  time  my  son  returns,  three  weeks  hence,  to  be  better,  and 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here. 

"  P.S. — I  can  just  remember  our  wars  since  1797,  and  anything  more  thoroughly 
stupid  or  more  painfrdly  disastrous  and  humiliating  than  the  China  AfEsir  1  recollect 
not.  It  is  nearly  a  checkmate :  useless  to  go  forward,  and  you  cannot  go  back. 
The  old  East  India  Company  could, — but  neither  Palmerston,  Kussell,  nor  Bowring 
can  manage  China."] 

1  [A  long  review  in  three  instahnentfi,  September.  Ootober»  and  November  1S&3:  oee 
Vol.Xp.ilri.] 

s  [The  open  letter  to  the  King  of  Ssrdinia,  dated  "  Palace  of  8L  Cloud,  20th  of  October 
1868,  in  wnich  the  Emperor  laid  down  the  bases  on  which  be  intended  to  settle  the  Italian 
qnestion  ("Italy  to  be  composed  of  several  independent  States,  united  by  a  federal  bond**). 
The  letter  was  genuine.] 
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To  Alfeed  Tennyson^ 

SmABBuma,  Sepi.  1859. 

Dear  Mr.  Tennyson, — I  have  had  the  Id^lb  in  my  travellmg  desk 
ever  since  I  could  get  them  across  the  water,  and  have  only  not  written 
about  them  because  I  could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  about  that 
increased  quietness  of  style.  I  thought  you  would  like  a  little  to  know 
what  I  felt  about  it,  but  did  not  quite  know  myself  what  I  did  feel. 

To  a  certain  extent  you  yourself  of  course  know  better  what  the 
work  is  than  any  one  else,  as  all  great  artists  do. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  right  Satisfied  with 
bits  of  it  you  must  be,  and  so  must  all  of  us,  however  much  we 
expect  from  you. 

The  four  songs  seem  to  me  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  and  bits  come 
every  here  and  there — ^the  fright  of  the  maid,  for  instance,  and  the 
*^In  the  darkness  o^er  her  fallen  head*"' — ^which  seem  to  me  finer  than 
almost  all  you  have  done  yet.  Nevertheless  I  am  not  sure  but  I  feel 
the  art  and  finish  in  these  poems  a  little  more  than  I  like  to  feel  it.* 
Yet  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  quite,  for  I  am  so  much  of  a  realist  as 
not  by  any  possibility  to  interest  myself  much  in  an  unreal  subject  to 
feel  it  as  I  should,  and  the  very  sweetness  and  stateliness  of  the  words 
strike  me  all  the  more  as  pure  workmanship. 

As  a  description  of  various  nobleness  and  tenderness  the  book  is 
without  price;  but  I  shall  always  wish  it  had  been  nobleness  inde- 
pendent of  a  romantic  condition  of  externals  in  general. 

«In  Memoriam,"  "Maud,"*  "The  Miller's  Daughter,''  and  such 
like  will  always  be  my  own  pet  rhymes,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  this  to  be  as  good  as  any,  for  its  own  peculiar  audience. 
Treasures  of  wisdom  there  are  in  it,  and  word-painting  such  as  never 
was  yet  for  concentration;  nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  so  great 

1  [Aifred  Lord  Tennywn:  a  Memoir  hy  hU  Son,  1897>  vol.  i.  pp.  452-454.  The 
IdyliB  of  the  King,  published  in  1859,  were  "fioid/'  "Vivien,^'  "Elaine,"  and 
"Guinevere."  The  '^four  songs"  were  thus  (in  "Enid")  "Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy 
wheel/'  (in  "Vivien")  "In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,"  (in  "Ekine")  "Sweet  is  true 
love  ih&  given  in  vain,"  and  (in  "Guinevere")  V^ate,  late,  so  late!"] 

•  [For  both  of  the  "bits,"  see  "Guinevere."] 

'  rThe  present  Lord  Tennyson  says  that  "So  £ur  as  the  word  art,  as  used 
here  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  suggests  that  these  Idylls  were  carefully  elaborated,  the  8ug> 
gestion  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  The  more  imaginative  Uie  poem, 
the  less  time  it  generally  took  him  to  compose.  'Guinevere'  and  'Elaine  were 
certainly  not  elaborated,  seeing  that  they  were  written,  each  of  them,  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  hardly  corrected  at  alL  Mv  father  said  that  he  often  did  not  know 
why  some  passages  were  thought  specially  beautiful,  until  he  had  examined  them. 
He  added  :  '  Peifection  in  art  is  perhaps  more  sudden  sometimes  than  we  think  ;  but 
then  the  loug  preparation  for  it  that  unseen  germination,  that  is  what  we  ignore 
and  forget'"! 
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power  ought  not  to  be  spent  on  visions  of  things  past,  but  on  the 
Uving  present  For  one  hearer  capable  of  feeling  the  depth  of  this 
poem  I  believe  ten  would  feel  a  depth  quite  as  great  if  the  stream 
flowed  through  things  nearer  the  hearer.  And  merely  in  the  facts  of 
modem  life — ^not- drawing-room,  formal  life,  but  the  far-away  and  quite 
unknown  growth  of  souls  in  and  through  any  form  of  misery  or 
servitude — ^there  is  an  infinity  of  what  men  should  be  told,  and  what 
none  but  a  poet  can  tell.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  intense, 
masterful,  and  unerring  transcript  of  an  actuality,  and  the  relation  of 
a  story  of  any  real  human  life  as  a  poet  would  watch  and  analyze  it, 
would  make  all  men  feel  more  or  less  what  poetry  was,  as  they  felt 
what  life  and  Fate  were  in  their  instant  workings. 

This  seems  to  me  the  true  task  of  the  modem  poet.  And  I  think 
I  have  seen  faces,  and  heard  voices,  by  road  and  street  side,  which 
claimed  or  conferred  as  much  as  ever  the  loveliest  or  saddest  of 
Camelot.  As  I  watch  them,  the  feeling  continually  weighs  upon  me, 
day  by  day,  more  and  more,  that  not  the  grief  of  the  world  but  the 
loss  of  it  is  the  wonder  of  it.  I  see  creatures  so  full  of  all  power 
and  beauty,  with  none  to  understand  or  teach  or  save  them.  The 
making  in  them  of  miracles,  and  all  cast  away,  fot  ever  lost  as  £ar  as 
we  can  trace.    And  no  ^^in  memoriam.^ 

I  do  not  ask  you  when  you  are  likely  to  be  in  London,  for  I  know 
you  do  not  like  writing  letters,  and  I  know  you  will  let  Mrs.  Prinsep 
or  Watts  send  me  word  about  you,  so  that  I  may  come  and  see  you 
again,  when  you  do  come;  and  then  on  some  bright  winter^s  day,  I 
shall  put  in  my  plea  for  Denmark  Hill. 

Meanwhile  believe  me  always  faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Mrs.  Harriet  Bbecher  Sttowe^ 

[1859.] 

Well,  I  have  read  the  book'  now,  and  I  think  nothing  can  be 
nobler  than  the  noble  parts  of  it  (Mary'^s  great  speech  to  Colonel  Burr, 
for  instance),  nothing  wiser  than   the  wise  parts  of  it  (the  author^s 

^  [From  the  Life  of  Barriei  Beecher  Stowe,  by  her  son,  C.  £.  Stowe  (London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Ca,  1889),  pp.  d36-^88.  Reprinted  in  IgdratU,  November  1890, 
voL  ii.  pp.  68-69,  and  thence  in  Euskinianaf  part  i.,  p]x  96-97.  The  following 
is  a  iwssage  (p.  313  of  the  L^e)  from  a  letter  (June  1857)  by  Mrs.  Stowe  to  her 
daugnter:  ''Mr.  Rnskin  lives  with  his  father  at  a  place  called  Denmark  Hill, 
Camberwell.  He  has  told  me  that  the  gallery  of  Tomer  pictures  there  is  open 
to  me  or  my  friends  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Botn  young  and  old  Mr. 
Ruskin  are  nne  fellows — sociable  and  hearfy — and  will  cordially  welcome  any  of 
my  friends  who  desire  to  look  at  their  pictures."    See,  further,  p.  337  below.] 

*  [The  Minuter^ t  Waring:  a  Tale  qf  New  England,  by  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe, 
with  illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.    London:  Sampson  Low,  1859.] 
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parenthetical  and  under-breath  remarks),  nothing  moze  delightful  than 
the  delightful  parts  (all  that  Virginie  says  and  does),  nothing  more 
edged  than  the  edged  parts  (Candaoe^s  sayings  and  doings,  to  wit) ;  but 
I  do  not  like  the  plan  of  the  whole,  because  the  simplicity  of  the 
minister  seems  to  diminish  the  probabUity  of  Ifary^s  reverence  for  him. 
I  cannot  fancy  even  so  good  a  girl  who  would  not  have  laughed  at 
him.  Nor  can  I  fancy  a  man  of  real  intellect  reaching  such  a  period 
of  life  without  understanding  his  own  feelings  better  or  penetrating 
those  of  another  more  quickly. 

Then  I  am  provoked  at  nothing  happening  to  Mrs.  Scudder,  whom 
I  think  as  entirely  unendurable  a  creature  as  ever  defied  poetical  justice 
at  the  end  of  a  novel  meant  to  irritate  people.  And  finally,  I  think 
you  are  too  disdainful  of  what  ordinary  readers  seek  in  a  novels  under 
the  name  of  ^  interest,^ — ^that  gradually-developing  wonder,  eiqpectation, 
and  curiosity,  which  makes  people  who  have  no  self-command  sit  up 
till  three  in  the  morning  to  get  to  the  crisis,  and  people  who  have 
self-command  lay  the  book  down  with  a  resolute  sigh»  and  think  of  it 
all  the  next  day  throu^  till  the  time  comes  for  taking  it  up  again. 
Still,  I  know  well  that  in  many  respects  it  was  impossible  for  you  to 
treat  this  story  merely  as  a  work  of  literary  art  There  must  have 
been  many  facts  which  you  could  not  dwell  upon,  and  which  no  one 
may  judge  by  common  rules. 

It  is  also  true,  as  you  say  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
that  we  have  not  among  us  here  the  peculiar  religious  earnestness  you 
have  mainly  to  describe. 

We  have  littie  earnest  formalism,  and  our  formalists  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hollow,  feeUe,  uninteresting,  mere  stumbling-blocks.  We 
have  the  Simeon  Brown  species,  indeed;  and  among  readers,  even  of 
his  kind,  the  book  may  do  some  good,  and  more  among  the  weaker, 
truer  people,  whom  it  will  shake  like  mattresses — making  the  dust  fly, 
and  perhaps  with  it  some  of  the  sticks  and  quill-ends,  which  often 
make  that  kind  of  person  an  objectionable  mattress.  I  write  too  lightiy 
of  the  book — ^far  too  lightiy — ^but  your  letter  made  me  gay,  and  I 
have  been  lighter-hearted  ever  since;  only  I  kept  this  after  beginning 
it,  because  I  was  ashamed  to  send  it  without  a  line  to  Mrs.  Browning^ 
as  well.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should  apprehend  (or  rather, 
anticipate  without  apprehension)  any  absurd  criticism  on  it.  It  is 
sure  to  be  la  popular  book — ^not  as  Uncle  Tom  was,  for  that  owed 
part  of  its  popularity  to  its  dramatic  efiect  (the  flight  on  the  ice,  etcX 
which  I  do  not  like;  but  as  a  true  picture  of  human  life  is  always 

1  [Who  was  8  friend  and  admirer  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe:  see  UUer^  of  EHMohetk 
BarrtU  BrowUng,  vol  iL  pp.  107,  110,  2^  406.] 
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popular.  Nor,  I  should  think,  would  any  critics  venture  at  all  to 
carp  at  it.  The  Candaoe  and  Virginie  bits  appear  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
have  yet  seen,  the  best.  I  am  very  glad  there  is  this  nice  French  lady 
in  it:  the  French  are  the  least  appreciated,  in  general,  of  all  nations 
by  other  nations.  .  .  .  My  father  says  the  book  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  he  knows  good  work. 


To  W,  Edwaeds^ 

Dbnmark  Hill^  8^  October^  '69. 

Dear  Mb.  Edwakds, —  I  cannot  tee  you  at  Church  to-morrow 
without  having  first  expressed  my  own  and  my  father  and  mother> 
sincere  sorrow  for  your  sorrow.  We  heard  of  it  at  the  time;  but  I 
did  not  write  to  you,  thinking  all  words  were  insult  to  such  a  grief 
in  its  first  fidl. 

Nor  am  I  now  going  to  say  anything  of  what  people  seem  to 
think  it  right — though  they  know  it  to  be  useless — to  say  in  such 
cases.  This  only  I  will  say,  though  it  may  seem  a  hard  and  strange 
thing — ^but  it  has  often  struck  me  as  I  watched  the  course  of  a  sorrow 
of  bereavement — that  we  are  too  ready,  it  seems  to  me,  to  admit  the 
terrible  feeling  that  the  void  left  in  the  heart  can  never  be  filled  in 
any  wise.  A  father,  left  sonless  (you  are  noi\  might  in  a  holier  and 
higher  sense  than  others  read  the  words,  become  a  Father  to  the 
Fatherless.'  Though  the  object  of  the  intensest  parental  love  and 
hope  be  taken  away,  love  and  hope  may  still  be  felt  for  others.  How 
many  need  the  love,  how  many  might  fulfil  the  hope,  if  we  could  in 
any  wise,  for  the  sake  of  the  lost  one,  try  to  give  part  of  the  feelings 
which  he  had  no  more  need  of,  away  to  another. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  dim  feeling  of  solace  also  in  know- 
ing how  others  have  sufiered  in  like  manner.  As  we  returned  from 
Switzerland  we  met  a  Mother  and  Father  with  their  family,  very 
sweet  girls,  and  one  young  boy.  But  their  eldest  was  in  all  things  as 
yours,    lliis  mother  was  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.' 

Some  day,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it,  I  will  let  you  see  her  letter 
about  her  son.  How  strange  it  seems  that  such  things  should  fall 
on  those  who  feel  the  deepest.  Pray  accept  the  expression  of  our 
sincere  sympathy  with  you  e^i,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Edwards, 
always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [On  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  William  Threlkeld  Edwards.] 

>  [PaIiiis  bEviii.  5.] 

'  [Whose  eldest  son  had  been  drowned  in  1857.] 
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To  3.  J.  Laing^ 

OeUAer,  1869. 

My  dear  Laing^ — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  proposed  lessons  in 
illumination,  which  you  are  quite  competent  to  give,  and  as  far  as 
execution  goes  I  have  not  yet  met  with  your  equal. 

You  must  not,  however,  associate  yourself  as  in  any  way  connected 
with  me,  nor  should  you  in  prudence  ^^set  up^  as  die  promoter  of 
any  cause  or  the  mouthpiece  of  any  party.  I  entirely  disclaim  all 
parties,  and  all  causes  of  a  sectarian  or  special  character,  and,  i  for-^ 
iiorij  so  should  you,  as  you  have  not  yet  experience  enough  to  judge 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  subjects  of  dispute.  Call  yourself  a  student 
of  drawing — and,  if  you  like  to  do  so,  a  student  of  drawing  on  the 
principles  I  have  advocated;  but  only  so  far  as  you  perceive  them 
useful  and  true. 

You  would  do  harm  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  by  leading  the  public 
to  think  that  severe  architectural  or  decorative  drawing  formed  any 
part  of  their  peculiar  system. — Believe  me  always,  fiiithfully  and  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Miss  Ellen  Heaton 

16tA  Nmmnher  [1859]. 

My  dear  Miss  Heaton, — ^It  is  quite  vain  to  excuse  myself.  I  have 
nearly  given  up  writing  letters,  and  feel  as  if  I  should  have  to  give 
up  writing  books  too,  being  at  present  in  an  entirely  idle  and  good* 
for-nothing  condition — ^yet  trying  to  do  something — never  doing  it. 

I  went  and  saw  your  Rossetti'  the  other  day.  It  is  good,  but 
not  as  good  as  he  ought  to  do.  Still — a  possession ;  but  I  expected 
far  more  of  this  subject. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Browning.'  It  is  better  than  the  photograph,  but  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  me.  I  am  in  so  bad  a  humour  just  now,  how- 
ever, that  my  opinion  is  not  good  for  much.  Mr.  Richmond  gave  me 
the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,^  and  the  ultramarine,  for  which  sincere 
thanks.  That  must  certainly  be  a  most  noble  picture.  I  entirely 
agree  in  Mr.  Richmond's  estimate  of  it. 

1  [''Some  Ruskia  Letters,"  in  the  We^^mihMter  GoMette,  Aiigost  27,  18M.] 

*  [Probablv  the  water-colour  ^'  Mary  in  the  House  of  John,"  now  in  posseation 
of  Mr.  Beresrord  Heaton.] 

>  [The  chalk  drawing  done  at  Rome  in  1859  by  Field  Talfonrd ;  it  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (No*  322),  having  been  presented  by  Miss  Heaton  in 
1871.1 

«  [By  Titian,  in  the  Boighese  Gallery  at  Rome.] 
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Thanks  for  contribution  to  miueam*^  It  will  be  moat  useful  to 
help  in  carving  the  front  windows,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
fiinds  for.  I  leave  it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Acland  to  choose  inscription, 
forbidding  anything  of  mine. 

I  have  been  thrown  into  my  present  state  of  inanition  chiefly  by 
intense  disgust  with  German  art,  of  which  I  was  forced  to  look  at 
quantities  at  Munich,  and  which  in  its  hypocrisy,  stultification,  and 
ugliness,  acted  on  me  like  a  real  poison,  and  made  me  quite  ill  at 
the  time,  and  half  sick  ever  since. 

I  note  your  wishes  respecting  Turner.  I  have  no  power  for  the 
moment,  but  will  take  care  to  effect  the  exchange  as  soon  as  possible. — 
Believe  me  always  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  LomsA,  Marchioness  of  WATEEFoaD^ 

]>BK]CABK  HnjLi,  Nowmber  20M  [?1869].     . 

Deae  Lady  Wateefoed, — I  risk  this  to  Ford  Castle,  in  hope  of  its 
being  pitifully  forwarded  to  you,  and  at  last  relieving  my  conscience 
respecting  the  drawings  you  have  trusted  me  with  so  long.  They  are 
all  quite  safe.  I  could  not  answer  your  line  sent  in  the  Spring,  as 
you  passed  through  London,  till  too  late. 

I  have  been  in  Switzerland,  but  am  much  tormented  by  not  being 
able  to  draw  things  to  my  mind;  and,  for  the  present,  I  am  every 
way  out  of  heart.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  Mrs.  La  Touchers 
address  in  Ireland?  I  want  to  write  to  her;  and  tell  me  where  to 
send  your  drawings. 

I  have  just  been  re-reading  an  old  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you 
lament  your  want  of  power  of  expressing  action.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
this  you  want;  no  action  could  possibly  be  better  caught  than  this  of 
the  figure  in  Sir  Joshua^s  picture.  You  only  want  practice — ^and  habit 
of  completion. 

In  the  end  of  the  letter  you  say,  '^Talk  to  me  about  Italy ."^  Would 
you  like  to  see  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Browning^s  which  I  have  just  received, 
with  much  talk  about  Italy  in  it  ? — Believe  me,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIK. 

There  now — Fve  blotted  all  the  back  of  the  sheet,'  like  a  schoolboy ! 
If  I  had  half  your  power,  I  would  turn  it  into  a  sketch.  But  the 
blot  is  better  than  any  sketch  /  could  make— out  of  my  head !  You 
might  take  the  hint,  and  make  a  sketch  in  action  of  the  Blots ! 


•[N( 


donation  to  the  fond  for  the  Oxford  Mnseuxn :  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  zlvi.] 
b.  Wm  AH  and  LUeraiure,  pp.  62,  6a] 
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To  Mist  Woods' 

Dkkmabm  HxLLy  9rd  December^  '59. 

My  deak  Miss  Woods, — I  am  entirely  obliged  to  you  (in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  I  mean  by  '^ entirely^)  for  those  sketches  and  extracts;  they 
will  both  be  very  useful  to  me  I  am  working  hard  at  the  tree-buds, 
and  find  them  marvellously  puzzling  and  amusing.  A  bud  is  really 
nearly  as  capricious  and  curious  and  charming  a  thing  as  a  schoolgirl — 
there^s  no  knowing  what  it  will  do  next 

Mind  you  do  not  work  too  hard  at  this  index  work ;  it  may  not 
be  unamusing,  but  it  is  trying. 

I  think  the  plan  of  the  extracts  of  things  seen  and  unseen  will 
be  very  fruitful  and  delightful  in  carrying  out,  thou^  you  will  find 
generally  that  when  you  b^n  extracting  fix>m  a  real  Seer^s  poetry, 
you  may  simply  write  it  out  all — ^for  he  sees  always.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  sight  in  all  poetry  is —  Nay,  that^s  just 
it;  I  was  going  to  say  a  bit  of  Tennyson — the  piece  of  Alp  in  the 
**  Princess  ^  * — ^but  Tennyson^s  all  alike,  one  thing  as  perfect  as  another. 
What  an  epithet  of  elephants^  trunks — ^*  Their  Serpent  Hands.^' 

Miss  Bell  says  I  am  to  write  you  more  Sunday  letters.  I  shall 
like  to  do  so,  only  I  think  they  perhaps  cost  you  too  much  trouble 
in  working  out  the  texts  afterwards.  How  long  does  it  generally  take 
you — ^because  I  must  take  care  and  not  over-task  you  in  all  ways  at 
once?— ^Believe  me  always  sincerely  yours,  J.  RirsxiN. 


To  James  Russell  Lowell^ 

Dexmark  Hill,  M  Deemnber,  1859. 
Dbae  Mr.  Lowell, — It  was  iudeed  a  happy  morning  for  me  this, 
bringing  me  your  letter* — besides  a  delightful  one  from  Norton.    For 
many  causes  lately  I  have  been  needing  some  help,  and  this  from  you 

^  [A  member  of  Mist  BeU's  staff  at  Wimiington  SchooL  The  girls  there  pre- 
pared the  index  at  the  end  of  Modem  PanUert,  voL  r. :  see  below,  pi  362.1 

*  [The  '^ Small  Sweet  Idyl"  in  division  vii.  of  the  Doem— ''Come  down,  O  maid, 
from  yonder  moantain  height" — ''written  in  Switienand  (chiefly  at  Lauterbronnea 
and  Grindelwald),''  and  counted  by  the  poet  as  amongst  his  "most  saooessfdl 
work"  {Alfred  Lord  Tennyeon:  a  Uemiokr  bp  kU  Son,  voL  L  p.  262).] 

*  [In  Vhrim:—  *^  ..^     ,     .       *  .  .    i.    t 

"  the  brates  of  moantain  back 

That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow'd  black  knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with  their  seroent  hands, 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells."] 


No.  20  in  Norton;  vol  i.  pp.  86-89.1 

"To  ask  Rnskin  to  write  for  the  AUanHc  Monthi^:'-^.  £.  N.] 
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is  the  greatest  I  could  have,  and  best,  though  there  are  few  days  pass 
without  my  getting  some  help  from  you  and  finding  something  strange 
and  beautiful,  bearing  on  the  questions  which  are  teasing  us  here  in 
the  old  world;  with  none  of  tiie  rest  of  age,  only  its  querulousness 
and  sleeplessness.  I  am  myself  in  a  querulous  and  restless  state  enough, 
— what  head  I  have  nearly  turned,  or  turned  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  cook  predicates  it  of  our  cream  when  she  can^t  get  any 
butter.  I  can  get  no  butter  at  present  (oouldn'^t  even  get  any  bread 
at  two  guineas  a  page),  being  on  the  whole  vacantly  puzzled  and  para- 
lyzed, able  only  to  write  a  little  now  and  then  of  old  thoughts,  to 
finish  Modem  PainierSj  which  must  be  finished.  Whenever  I  can  write 
at  all  this  winter  I  must  take  up  that,  for  it  is  tormenting  me,  always 
about  my  neck.  If  no  accident  hinders  it  will  be  done  this  spring, 
and  then  I  will  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  say  clearly  enough  to  be 
useful  in  my  present  state  of  mystification.  I  told  Norton  in  my  last 
letter  a  few  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  and  Fve  found  out 
none  yet  I  like  other  people^s  writings  so  much  better  than  my  own 
— ^Tennyson^  Carlyle^s,  yours,  Helps%  and  one  or  two  others^es — ^that  I 
feel  much  driven  to  silence  and  quiet,  trying  to  paint  rather  than  write 
more.  In  the  meantime  Modem  Paini&rs  is  giving  me  more  trouble  than 
I  can  well  stand,  and  I  can^i  do  anything  else  till  it  is  out  of  the  way. 

You  gave  very  great  delight  to  a  good  many  good  little  hearts 
the  other  day.  One  of  my  best  and  wisest  friends  is  the  mistress  of 
a  large  girls'  school  in  Cheshire,  a  pretty  old  English  hall  in  large 
park  sloping  down  to  river  side ;  ^  it  is  one  of  my  chief  pleasures  some- 
times to  go  and  stay  there  a  few  days.  Last  spring  I  promised  the 
children  to  bring  tfou  to  them  in  the  autumn ;  they  did  not  know  you 
before.  You  know  Norton  sent  me  the  two  volume  edition,^  so  I  had 
you  all,  nearly.  We  had  Columbus  and  Cromwell  and  nearly  all  the 
prettiest  minor  poems  on  successive  evenings;  the  last  evening  I  got 
a  nice  blue-eyed  girl  to  be  Minerva,  and  recited  the  **When  wise 
Minerva  yet  was  young.^'  You  should  have  heard  the  silver  laughing. 
(N.B. — ^I  had  studied  curtseying  all  the  afternoon  before  in  order  to 
get  myself  nicely  up  as  Venus.) 

Fve  just  seen  the  new  edition  of  the  BigiawSf  with  Hughes^  prefisce.^ 

'  rWinnington  HaU,  Northwich  :  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  Ixiv.  (Plate  V.}.] 
s  'See  above,  p.  277*1 

•  [The  first  line  of  t&e  pieoe  called  "The  Origin  of  Didactic  Poetry" ;  referred 
to  above,  p.  271-] 

*  [The  Bighw  Papen.  By  James  Rnsiell  LowelL  Newly  edited  with  a  Prefiuse 
by  the  Author  of  Tom  Brown^s  School  Day*  (London,  1859).  In  explaining  and 
defending  Lowell's  association  of  humoor  and  Christianity,  Mr.  Hughes  sajrs  (p.  xri.)^ 
''Does  not  the  Bible  itself  sanction  the  combination  by  its  own  example?"  and 
proceeds  (^.  xvL-xviiL)  to  gire  instances.] 
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He  is  a  noble  fellow  and  deserves  the  priyilege  of  editing  them,  but 
one  passage  in  his  preface  I  regret  about  the  sarcasm  of  the  Bible. 
He  might  better  have  proved  his  point  in  other  ways,  or,  rather,  had 
better  not  have  tried  to  prove  it,  for  either  people  feel  strongly  enough 
to  understand  the  BigiowSj  or  they  don^t.  If  they  don%  no  pre- 
cedent or  principle  will  make  them  comprehend  the  temper  of  them. 
But  I  like  the  rest  of  preface,  and  the  edition  looks  well,  and  will  do 
much  good. 

I  have  been  interrupted  during  the  day;  but  would  not  sleep  with* 
out  thanking  yon  for  your  letter.  How  good  and  kind  you  Americans 
are,  when  you  are.  Fve  only  one  English  friend,  after  forty  years  of 
drawing  English  breath,  whom  I  would  class  with  Norton  and  you. — 
Believe  me  always,  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours,        J.  Rdbkin. 


To  Mrs.  Cablyub^ 

[Dec.,  1859.] 

Deak  Mrs.  Cablyle, — I  am  so  very  glad  you  liked  the  things,  and 
especially  the  flowers — ^for  indeed  the  Melancholy'  is  not  exactly  like- 
able. What  it  means — no  one  knows,  ^'Cavernous  meaning^  is  just 
the  word  for  it. 

In  the  main,  it  evidently  means  the  full  sense  of  the  terror,  mystery, 
turmoil,  responsibility  of  the  world,  ending  in  great  awe  and  sadness— 
and  perpetual  labour — (as  opposed  to  French  UgireU)  lightly  crowned 
with  budding  bay — winged,  as  in  true  angelic  service.  (The  Wolf 
hound  of  fiercer  sorrow  laid  asleep  at  her  feet.)  Strong  bodied.  Having 
the  Keys  of  all  knowledge.    Compare  Tennyson^s: — 

'' Seemed  to  touch  it  into  leaf. 
The  Words  were  hard  to  Understand."  > 

— Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Poor  little  Nero !  But  he  will  love  you  just  as  much,  even  when  he 
is  blind — and  move  his  little  paws  just  as  prettily. 

^  [Undated,  Irat  before  1860,  ss  Mrs.  Carlyle^s  pet  doff,  Nero,  died  in  JannAiy 
of  that  year :  see  l^fi  qf  Jane  Weiah  Oarfyie,  by  Mrs.  Alezander  Ireland^  p.  2/19. 
A  previous  letter  (Deoember  3)  annonnces  the  gift  of  the  Durer  plate.] 

'  fFor  oarer's  <' Meleneolia,"  see  Vol.  Vn.  p.  312  and  PLite  £.] 

'  [in  Memoriam,  Iziz.] 
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To  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Dbnmark  HiLLj  l(Hk  December,  1869. 

My  dkar  Norton, — The  first  tlung  I  did  when  I  got  home  was  to 
go  to  Rossetti  to  see  about  the  portrait.  I  found  him  deep  in  work 
— but,  which  was  worse,  I  found  your  commission  was  not  for  a  little 
drawing  like  Browning^s,  but  for  a  grand,  finished,  delicate  oil — which 
R.  spoke  quite  coolly  of  taking  three  or  four  weeks  about,  wanting  I 
don^t  know  how  many  sittings.  I  had  to  go  into  the  country  for  a 
fortnight,  and  have  been  ill  since  I  came  back  with  cold  and  such  like, 
and  I  don^  like  the  looks  of  myself — however,  Fm  going  to  see  R. 
about  it  again  immediately;'  but  Fm  now  worried  about  another 
matter.  The  drawing  he  has  done  for  you*  is,  I  think,  almost  the  worst 
thing  he  has  ever  done,  and  will  not  only  bitterly  disappoint  you,  but 
put  an  end  to  all  chance  of  R.^s  reputation  ever  beginning  in  America. 
Under  which  circumstances,  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  rae, 
is  to  send  you  the  said  drawing  indeed,  but  with  it  I  will  send  one 
he  did  for  me,  which  at  all  events  has  some  of  his  power  in  it.  I 
am  not  sure  what  it  will  be,  for  I  don^t  quite  like  some  bits  in  the 
largest  I  have,  and  in  the  best  I  have  the  colour  is  changing — ^he  having 
by  an  unlucky  accident  used  red  lead  for  vermilion.  So  I  shall  try 
and  change  the  largest  with  him  for  a  more  perfect  small  one,  and 
send  whatever  it  is  for  a  New  Yearns  token.  I  shall  put  a  little  pencil 
sketch  of  R.^s  in  with  it — the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  house  of  St.  John  * 
— not  much — ^yet  a  Thing  such  as  none  but  R.  could  do. 

I  have  your  kind  letter  with  LowelPs — both  quite  aboundingly 
helpful  to  me.     Please  take  charge  of  enclosed  answer  to  Lowell.^ 

I  am  finishing  5th  vol.,^  and  find  it  is  only  to  be  done  at  all  by 
working  at  it  to  the  exclusion  of  even/thing  else.  But — ^that  way — I 
heartily  trust  in  getting  it  done  in  spring  and  having  my  hands  and 
soul  so  far  free. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  that  terrible  slave  afiair,^  till  your  letter 
came.    I  can  understand  the  effect  it  may  have — ^but  here  in  Europe 

i  [AtlanUe  Monthig,  June  1904,  voL  03,  pp.  805-806.  No.  21  in  Norton;  voL  L 
pp.  89-92.] 

'  [This  commission  was  never  executed ;  bnt  a  crayon  portrait,  made  in  1861, 
is  in  the  Oxford  University  Galleries  and  is  here  reprodaced  (Plate  XVIIL).] 

*  [The  ''Banner  picture"  :  see  below,  pp.  404,  42a] 

*  [See  No.  79  in  the  catalogue  in  H.  C.  Marillier's  RaeeeiH  for  various  pencil 
studies  of  this  subject] 

^  [The  letter  on  p.  326,  printed  by  Professor  Norton.] 

*  [Of  Modem  PamiOftA 
'  [John  Brown's  raid.] 
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many  and  many  a  martyrdom  mutt  come  before  we  shall  OTerthrow 
our  slavery. 

I  hope  to  write  you  another  line  with  drawings — meantime  love  and 
all  good  wishes  for  your  Christmas  time,  and  with  sinoerest  regards 
to  your  Mother  and  Sisters,  ever  aflbctionately  yours, 

J.  RnsDK. 


To  Miss  FlLANCE^ 

IMomber  [1859]. 

My  dear  Miss  France, — I  am  entirdy  amazed  at  your  success. 
Executively  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  copy  of  this  kind  of  work  so 
wonderful.  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  examine  it  properly,  but  only 
am  sure  my  astonishment  will  not  diminish  as  I  examine  it.  I  will 
write  again  on  Monday  (it^s  no  use  writing  to-morrow).  With  your 
power  of  prolonged  attention,  and  your  singularly  fine  and  firm  hand- 
ling, you  ought  to  do  much. — ^Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Please  tell  Miss  Bell  I  had  a  pleasant  forenoon  yesterday.  Miss 
Bradford  and  her  cousin  came.  Also  tell  Miss  Mary  the  Diirers  are 
quite  right  and  nice. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browkikg 

Dbniubk  Bujb,  lUk  Dmmnbar  [1859]. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, — It  has  not  lately,  I  think,  been  a 
time  for  writing.  For  looking,  working,  weeping,  not  much  for  talking. 
My  work  does  no  one  much  good,  but  on  it  must  go — as  so  much  of 
life  has  already  been  given  to  it,  though  often  I  feel  as  if  it  were  the 
weakest  of  vain  things  and  the  cheapest  of  valueless  ones — at  this  time, 
I  mean.  Not  merely  because  of  the  timers  sorrows  or  injustices,' or  any 
other  more  stem  calls:  but  because  even  its  mechanism  is  becoming 
too  strong  for  any  hope  of  resistance,  and  what  of  worth  can  be  done 
must  be  done  by  accepting  that  spirit  (or  that  spring,  I  had  better 
have  said),  and  out  of  wheels  and  spindles  bringing  what  whirring 
result  one  can,  till  they  have  had  their  day,  and  pass  to  the  bourne 

^  [Written  to  MIm  France  (Mrs.  Barington  Jonea^  of  Dover)  when  a  governess 
at  Mus  Bell's  school  at  Winnington.  Ruskin  had  seen  a  pen-and-ink  copy  which 
she  had  made  of  Albert  DQrer's  ^'Cock  and  Crest,"  greatly  admired  it,  and  signed 
it  ''Very  beautilnl,  J.  Raskin."  The  letter  was  first  pnbUshed  (without  the  post- 
script) in  the  Dcwr  JB^gprew,  January  26, 1900 ;  and  next  (oomidete  and  in  fiuanmile) 
in  her  '' RecoUections  of  Mr.  Ruskin"  in  the  Ladiei^  PiOarkU,  March  3,  1900.] 
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from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither  wheels  nor  spindles  can  return. 
The  sense  of  this,  and  the  sight  of  the  mechanical,  and  worse,  art  of 
Munich  (and  all  Germany  in  its  train),  depressed  me  exceedingly  this 
summer,  and  I  am  only  now  getting  back  to  something  like  tranquillity 
of  mind — ^by  ceasing  to  read  the  papers,  and  taking  desperately  to 
bods  of  trees  and  wreaths  of  clouds. 

I  wrote  three  letters  to  one  of  the  Edinburgh  papers,  whose  editor 
I  knew,  concerning  European,  especially  English,  political  conduct,  just 
about  the  time  I  got  your  letter.  Two  of  them  were  printed,  after 
much  delay.  The  third  was  declared  by  the  able  editor  unprintable-^ 
^it  would  lose  him  a  hundred  subscribers  next  morning.^  ^  You  may 
judge  by  this  it  was  what  wise  people  do  not  consider  a  temperate 
or  chaste  production. 

The  two  that  were  printed  bore  some  bold  witness,  however,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them,  as  fearless  words,  i^ether  wise 
or  unwise.  Some  day  I  will  send  them  to  you;  you  have  at  present 
enough  to  think  of,  and  to  feel. 

So,  waiving  all  talk  about  such  things,  I  write  merely  to  ask  of 
Mrs.  Browning^s  health  and  Peninrs,  and  to  say  that  1  am  very 
curious  about  what  I  have  heard  of  your  taking  up  art  seriously,  and 
should  like  infinitely  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  I  think  it  pos- 
sible you  may  find  a  quite  new  form  of  expression  of  yourself  in  that 
direction. 

Among  ut  at  presait  there  is  littie  progress.  Hunt  spends  too 
much  time  on  one  picture,*  without  adequate  result  (though  a  result 
indeed  which  could  not  be  otherwise  got).  Rossetti  is  half  lost  in 
medisevalism  and  Dante,  leaving  the  opposite  party  most  untoward 
advantage,  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  hj  have  been  led  astray  in 
Rossetti's  wake.    It  will  all  come  right  again,  but  time  will  be  needed* 

I  eamestiy  hope  to  get  my  book  done,  and  all  literary  work 
with  it,  this  winter,  and  to  be  able  to  take  a  few  years  of  quiet 
copying,  either  nature  or  Turner— or  Titian  or  Veronese  or  Tintoret — 
engraving  as  I  copy.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  useful  thing  I  can 
do.    I  am  tired  of  talking. 

In  sincere  and  continual  love  to  you  both,  believe  me  fidthfully 
yours,  J*  KusKiN. 

^  [This  nmitge  and  one  in  a  later  letter  (below,  p.  347)  desr  up  a  matter 
hitherto  left  in  some  obscurity.     The  two  published  lettsn^  on   '<The   Italian 


hitherto  left  in  some  obscurity.  AHe  two  puuisned  lettsn^  on  **  ine  Italian 
Question,''  are  printed  in  Vol.  XYIII.  pp.  637-M4.  They,  and  a  third  which 
has  never  seen  the  light,  were  sent,  as  now  appears,  to  Peter  Bayns,  then  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  WUneu,  He  reftised  to  insert  them;  the  first  two  were  printed 
by  the  Seotsman,  but  the  third  was  rejected.] 

s  [''The  Finding  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple"   (now  in  the  Birmingham 
Gallsry),  a  picture  which  was  the  work  of  years.] 
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[The  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painier^  was  pnbliihed  in  June  of  this  year,  and, 
after  sending  it  to  jpress,  Raskin  left  for  Switzerland  in  Mav,  remaining  abroad 
till  September.  At  Chamoani  he  wrote  Unio  this  Ltut :  see  Vol  XVll.  pp.  xx,  Mg. 
SoTeral  letters  dealing  with  that  book  are  given  there.] 

To  Francis  Turner  PAiiGRATS 

Ihmmry  27,  1880.] 

Mt  dkar  Palgrate, — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  I 
cannot  be  of  any  use,  having  just  given  away  my  piesentation.^  I 
shall  not  have  another  for  five  years. 

Your  account  of  Portugal  is  quite  what  I  should  have  expected. 
I  have  never  had  the  least  curiosity  to  see  either  Portugal  or  Spain. 
You  must  have  had  a  very  pleasant  tour,  however,  meeting  Tennyson.' 
Yes,  Good  art  is — ^has  been — ^will  be  rare,  and  I  fear  your  anticipa* 
tions  respecting  our  English  art  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
time  has  come,  I  hope,  for  comfort,  peace,  and  science,  but  Art 
cannot  coexist  with  Steam,  or  over  much  iron.  The  Delphian  knew 
a  little  more  than  people  think  in  his  ir^fi'  hrl  wi/jfiaTi  Kttrai^ 

I  am  finishing  Modem  Paintera  now  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  hope 
to  get  it  done  in  three  or  four  months. — Believe  me  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RUBKIN. 

I  think  you  will  ultimately  find  my  statement  in  7%^  Thoo  Paths  a 
tolerably  true  one,  that  there  never  have  been  any  great  schools  of 
art  save  three — Athenian,  Florentine,  Venetian.* 


To  Miss  E.  F.  Strong^ 

[London,  Marek  drd,  1800.] 

Dear  Miss  Strong^— i- You  may  do  things  out  of  your  head  purely 
to  amuse  yourself — but  always  look  upon  them  as  one  of  the  com* 
pletest  ways  of  wasting  time. 


*  [To  Christ's  Hospital.] 

*  [In  Avffust  1869  Palgrave  aooompanied  Teanjnmn  to  Portugal.  See  F,  T.  Pai- 
grace:  Hit  Jaumaie  and  menunie»  4^  He  L^fe^  1889,  pp.  68  Mf.,  and  A\fred  Lord 
JefuiMon,  a  Memoir  by  Me  Son,  vol.  i.  pp.  438  eeq.] 

'    Herodotus,  i.  67:  see  Vol  Vm.  p.  89  n.] 
«    In  8  20:  Vol.  XVL  p.  270.] 

*  [No.  9  in  Varwue  Chrreepondente.  pp.  86-^7.    The  letter  had  previously  been 

(mnted  in  the  IMe/rorg   WwiA  lor  Augiist  24,   1888  (p.  158).    For  Miss  Strong 
Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  and,  later.  Lady  iSlkeX  see  VoL  XX.  p.  7  n.] 
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Nothing  can  be  Harker  nonsense  than  the  idea  of  practice  being 
needed  for  invention.  All  practice  destroys  invention  by  substituting 
Habit  for  it.  Invention  comes  of  materials  first — ^and  Heart  and 
intellect  afterwards. 

Be  sure  you  have  got,  or  get,  a  head  before  you  think  much  of 
drawing  "out  of  it."* — ^Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

[Mareh  21,  I860.] 

Deaa  Mbs.  Simon, — I  trjust  I  shall  have  better  report  of  you  all 
to-day,  that  being  very,  very  sad  last  night. 

I  would  have  come  in  to  ask  myself — if  it  had  been  any  good — 
but  you  would  only  have  been  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  see  me. 

I  had  to  attend  a  committee  of  House  of  Commons  *^on  Public 
Institutions^'  yesterday.  IVe  got  some  things  said  clearly,  which  I 
hope  you  will  like. 

You  would  have  been  amused  at  seeing  some  of  their  fiftces  as  I 
got  out,  in  repeated  and  dear  answers,  my  hatred  of  Competition. 
At  last,  on  my  saying  finally  that  all  distress  mainly  came  fix>m 
adopting  for  a  principle  the  struggle  of  man  mih  man,  instead  of 
the  help  of  "  man  by  man,^  Sir  R.  Peel  burst  out  with — 

*<Mo6t  extraordinaiy  sentiments,  I  must  say,  Mr.  R.^ 

''Do  you  think  so.  Sir  Robert ?""  (To  the  reporter)  *'I  hope  that 
comment  is  down.^ 

''It's  all  right,""  said  the  Chairman,  laughing.  What  he  meant 
by  "all  right,""  I  don't  know.i 

Love  to  John,  and  three  kisses  to  Boo. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

To  Miss  Julia  Richmond 

WiNNiNOTON  Hall,  2drd  March  [I860]. 

My  dear  Julia, — ^You  guess  rightly  that  I  am  out  of  town,  or 
I  should  have  taken  Papa  at  his  word,  and  you  at  yours,  and  come 
for  tea  and  duets  long  ago.  I  have  some  very  nice  duets  here,  by 
the  way — for  "  Winnington "  is  a  young  ladies"  school — ^but  nothing 
like  your  choral  English  songs  (nor  like  Laura"s  musical  box!),  but 
the  duets  are   very  good — and  quartets  better  (two  pianos) — and  the 

^  [For  the  official  report  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  ezuninstion  of  Ruskia  (which, 
however,  did  not  give  this  comment),  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  485-487.] 
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dancing  is  very  pretty — ^for  the  girls  have  a  great  park  and  no  end 
of  gardens  to  run  in,  and  they're  as  active  as  hares,  and  dance  like 
WiU  o'  the  wisps.  I  shall  be  back,  however,  by  the  end  of  next  week, 
and  hope  to  see  some  of  your  Easter  doings.  Papa'^s  interfHretation  of 
the  bunch  on  the  Spear  ^  is  wholly  Unacceptable.  I  won^t  listen  to 
evidence  on  the  subject — ^not  that  I  believe  there  is  any.  (How  nemty !) 
Besides,  it  isn^t  a  sponge — ^nor  a  mop  neither — but  clearly  a  dry  fur, 
electric  almost,  with  strong  repulsion  of  the  Devil.  I  can'^t  write  here 
but  at  odds  ^sjid  ends  of  time — and  then  I  write  illegibly  (ill  enough 
certainly  at  home,  but  this  is  unpardonable).  Fm  so  ^LbA  to  hear 
Willie^s  pictures  axe  getting  on,  and  that  Papa  is  working  hard. — ^Love 
to  you  fJl,  and  believe  me  ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskim. 

Never  mind  how  slowly  the  Diirers  get  on,  bat  don^t  tire  your- 
selves— never  mind  doing  the  rocks  welL  Diirer  oouldnH  draw  them 
himself — draw  them  any  way,  keeping  them  quiet  enough  for  back- 
ground. I  like  Horses  when  they  draw  railroad  carriages,  and  get  out 
of  the  way  in  time  not  to  be  made  buffers  of — ^have  you  seen  them 
doing  that?* 

To  Frederic  Leighton' 

[DmracAmK  Hill,  180a] 

Dear  Leightok, — ^Unless  I  write  again  I  shall  hope  to  break£ut 
with  you  on  Friday,  and  see  and  know  evermore  how  a  lemon  differs 
from  an  orange  leaf.  In  cases  of  doubtful  temper,  might  the  former 
more  gracefully  and  appropriately  be  used  for  bridal  chaplet? — Most 
truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Nortok^ 

[DmncABK  HiLi^  Majf  16^  1800.] 

Dear  Norton, — My  hand  is  so  tired  that  I  cannot  write  straight 
but  on  this  ugly  paper  ...  I  have  had  much  trouble  in  concluding 
my  own  work,  owing  to  various  perceptions  of  sorrowful  things  con- 
nected  with   the    arts;  and    occurrences  of  all  kinds  of  insuperable 

'  Hn  DQrer's  ''Knight  and  Death" :  aee  VoL  VH.  £.  310  and  Plate  D.] 
'  rSee  Raskin's  description  of  the  railway  horse  in  vol.  XVIL  ]».  336.] 

*  [From  The  Life,  LeUen,  and  Work  qf  Frederic  Leighton,  hy  Mrs.  Russell 
Harrington,  1906^  yoL  ii.  p.  42.  The  letter  refers  to  the  celehrated  pencil  drawing 
of  a  Lemon  Tree  made  by  Leighton  at  Capri  in  1869.  In  1888  Leighton  lent  the 
drawing  to  Raskin  for  his  Oxford  schools :  see  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  319,  where  a  repro- 
daction  of  it  is  given.] 

*  [Atkmtie  Monih^,  Jaly  1904^  voL  94,  p.  9.    Na  22  in  NerUm;  vol.  L  pp.  W^7.] 
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questions,  as  you  will  see  in  due  time.  I  have  still  to  put  in  a  sen* 
tence  or  two  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  else  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  to-day  it  was  done.  But  it  is  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  I  hope  (the  last  sheet  revised)  to  leave  for  Switzerland  on  the 
22nd  inst. 

I  pressed  Rossetti  hard  about  the  portrait,  till  I  got  so  pale  and 
haggard-looking  over  my  book  that  I  was  ashamed  to  be  drawn  so. 
I  think  your  chief  object  in  getting  it  done  would  not  have  been 
answered.  I  hope  to  get  into  a  natural  state  of  colour  (red-nosed 
somewhat,  by  the  way)  among  the  Alps,  and  to  send  you  the  portrait 
for  a  New  Year'^s  gift,  and  to  behave  better  in  all  ways  than  Fve  done. 

I  will  tell  you  by  letter  from  abroad  all  about  myself  and  my  life 
which  can  int^est  you,  or  be  useful  to  any  one. 

I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  like  the  Rossetti.^  It  was  really  a 
nice  chance  his  having  done  that  subject.  It  came  so  pat  for  your 
Vita.  .  •  .  Ever  gratefully  and  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxim. 

F.S. — Tm  going  to  have  the  portrait  done:  to-morrow  R.  bq;ins. 

To  £.  S.  Dallas^ 

Tuetdojf  JSomiiy  (circa  1800). 

My  deak  Dallas, — ^The  real  controversy  is  not  so  much  between 
English  and  Foreign  glass-painting  as  between  the  thirteenth  century 
and  modem  Grermanism.  It  will  rage,  inextinguishably,  until  people 
know  a  little  more  about  drawing  and  colour  generally:  and  do  not 
think  Winterhalter  and  Landseer  as  good  as  Titian  or  Rubens.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  in  colour  properly  on  glass:  all  efforts  to  do  so 
are  absurd  and  barbarou9j  showing  a  total  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
noUe  painting.  A  painted  window  should  be  a  simple,  transparent 
harmony  of  lovely  bits  of  coloured  glass— easily  mended  again  if  smiashed, 
and  pretending  to  no  art  but  that  of  lovely  colour  arrangement,  and 
clear  outline  grouping.'  The  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
only  good  one — ^but  in  this  style  the  British  are  as  yet  tyros  while 
the  French  are  masters.    A  modem  English  glass  painter  thinks  that 

>  [''  Rusldn  had  lent  to  me  RosBetti's  charaeteristie  water-eolour  picture  of  the 
Meeting  of  Dunte  and  Beatrice  at  a  Wedding-tetival''  (C.  £.  N.).  For  the  picture, 
see  above,  p  235  n.] 

>  FNo.  12  in  Art  and  LUerature,  pp.  St^-SR.] 

*  [For  a  simmiarv  of  references  on  this  and  other  points  In  the  art  of  glass- 
paintmg,  see  VoL  XXX.  pp.  227-22a] 
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to  caricature  a  religious  scene,  and  patch  his  caricature  with  gay  colours 
at  random,  is  thirteenth-K:entur7  art.  The  French  masters  compose 
their  windows  as  exquisitely  and  elaborately  as  Mozart  his  music.  I 
cannot  now  distinguish  between  old  French  thirteenth-coitury  glass, 
and  modem  filling  of  its  rents.  The  windows  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
are  filled  with  modem  glass  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet — all  above 
is  ancient,  but  I  cannot  by  either  the  eye  or  the  judgment  discern  the 
junction.  The  Germans  likewise  excel  us  far  (in  all  instances  that  I 
have  seen)  in  this  school  of  elaborate  figure  painting  on  glass.  The 
whole  school  is  false  and  ridiculous — ^but  our  fallacies  are  the  foolishest. 
It  will  be  some  time,  of  course,  before  the  school  of  Mud^^ — ^in 
general — Winterhalter  and  Modem  German  sentimental  glass,  is  got 
rid  of,  and  you  must  trim  sail  a  little  between  the  parties :  but  depoid 
on  it — ^the  principle  is  irrefragable — Don^t  try  to  make  a  transparent 
thing  look  opaque,  just  where  you  want  to  use  its  transpar^icy.  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  some  day  soon. — ^With  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Dallas,  and  my  father  and  motiier^s  kind  regards  to 
you,  believe  me  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

I  scratched  out  Ary  Schefier^s  name  because,  though  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Mud  sentiment  school,  he  does  droBw  and  fed  yeirj  beauti- 
fully and  deeply' — and  doesn^  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  German 
window  painters:  or  with  the  dim  blockhead  Winterhalter. 


To  J.  H.  Le  Kkux* 

DovBE,  Mm^  tSM,  1800. 

Dkae  Le  Keux, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  obliged  I  am  by 
your  kindness,  in  all  you  have  done  for  these  plates. 

I  hope  to  b^n  some  work  of  completer  character  with  you  soon. 

Meantime  you  would  add  infinitely  to  your  already  great  kindness, 
by  giving  some  lessons  in  etching  and  biting  to  my  man  Allen.  I 
will  pay  for  him  whatever  he  costs  you  in  time,  willingly — and  I  don^ 
think  you  need  fear  any  rivalshvp  in  skill,  though  he  wiU  be  able  to 
help  me  in  my  own  work. 

I  have  told  him  to  call  upon  you  and  ask  if  you  could  do  this. 
I  want  him  to  have  a  plate  and  try  to  etch  something  himself,  and 
then  to  be  shown  how  to  bite  it  in. 

^  [Compare  Modsm  PakUerf^  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  351).] 
s  rCompare  Academy  NUe$,  1858,  VoL  XIV.  p.  180.] 
s  [No.  10  in  VaruMM  OarrufondtmU^  pp.  38^9.] 
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I  was  up  at  five  this  morning  and  am  sleepy  with  sea  air,  so  I 
can  [only]  just  write  this  piece  of  impertinent  request,  and  say  good- 
bye. You  shall  have  a  fifth  volume  soon,  and  I  hope  you  will  like 
what  Fve  said  of  your  work  in  it,^ — ^Most  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIK. 

To  Mrs.  Habriet  Beecheb  Stows' 

Gbnbva^  June  18,  1860. 

Dear  Mrs.  Stowr, — It  takes  a  great  deal,  when  I  am  at  Greneva, 
to  make  me  wish  myself  anywhere  else,  and,  of  all  places  else,  in 
London ;  nevertheless,  I  very  heartily  wish  at  this  moment  that  I  were 
looking  out  on  the  Norwood  Hills,  and  were  expecting  you  and  the 
children  to  breakfast  to-morrow. 

I  had  very  serious  thoughts,  when  I  received  your  note,  of  running 
home;  but  I  expected  that  very  day  an  American  friend,  Mr.  S.,' 
who,  I  thought,  would  miss  me  more  here  than  you  would  in  London ; 
so  I  stayed. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  that  people  should  have  to  go  to 
America  again,  after  coming  to  Europe!  It  seems  to  me  an  inversion 
of  the  order  of  nature.  I  think  America  is  a  sort  of  ^^  United "  States 
of  Probation,  out  of  which  all  wise  people,  being  once  delivered,  and 
having  obtained  entrance  into  this  better  world,  should  never  be 
expected  to  return  (sentence  irremediably  ungrammaticalX  particularly 
when  they  have  been  making  themselves  cruelly  pleasant  to  friends 
here.  My  friend  Norton,  whom  I  met  first  on  this  very  blue  lake 
water,^  had  no  business  to  go  back  to  Boston  again,  any  more 
than  you. 

I  was  waiting  for  S.  at  the  railroad  station  on  Thursday,  and 
thinking  of  you,  naturally  enough — ^it  seemed  so  short  a  while  since 
we  were  there  together.  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  Georgie  as  she 
was  crossing  the  raib,  and  packed  her  in  opposite  my  mother  and 
beside  me,  and  was  thinking  myself  so  clever,  when  you  sent  that 
rascally  courier  for  her!  I  never  forgave  him  any  of  his  behaviour 
after  his  imperativeness  on  that  occasion. 

»  [See  Vol.  VII.  pp.  306,  436.] 

>  [From  pp.  353-<)55  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Life  (above^  p.  321  n.).  Reprinted  in 
Igdroiii,  November  1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  70,  and  Uience  in  Riukiniana,  part  i.,  1800, 
pp.  97-96.  Also  (in  part)  in  W.  G.  Collingwood's  Life  and  Work  </  John  Sutkin, 
1900,  p.  194.  For  other  mention  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  daughter,  see  above, 
pp.  269,  321 ;  and  for  the  tour  of  1866,  Time  and  Tide  (original  newspaper  edition). 
Vol.  XVn.  p.  476,  and  Pratterita,  iii.  §  49  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  623).] 

»  rw.  J.  StiUman :  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  xxi.] 

*  [See  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  619,  620.] 

XXXVL  Y 
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And  80  she  is  getting  nice  and  strong?  Ask  her,  please,  when 
yoa  write,  with  my  love,  whether,  when  she  stands  now  behind  the 
great  stick,  one  can  see  much  of  her  on  each  side? 

So  you  have  been  seeing  the  Pope  and  all  his  Easter  performances ! 
I  congratulate  you,  for  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  **  Positively  the 
last  appearance  on  any  stage.*^  What  was  the  use  of  thinking  about 
himf  You  should  have  had  your  own  thoughts  about  what  was  to 
come  after  him.  I  don'^t  mean  that  Roman  Catholicism  will  die  out 
so  quickly.  It  will  last  pretty  nearly  as  long  as  Protestantism,  which 
keeps  it  up;  but  I  wonder  what  is  to  come  next.  That  is  the  main 
question  just  now  for  everybody. 

So  you  are  coming  round  to  Venice,  after  all?  We  shall  all  have 
to  come  to  it,  depend  upon  it,  some  way  or  another.  Hiere  never 
has  been  anything  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  like  Venetian 
strength  well  developed. 

Fve  no  heart  to  write  about  anything  in  Europe  to  you  now. 
When  are  you  coming  back  again?  Please  send  me  a  line  as  soon  as 
you  get  si^e  over  to  say  you  are  all — wrong,  but  not  lost  in  the 
Atlantic. 

I  don^t  know  if  yon  will  ever  get  this  letter,  but  I  hope  you 
will  think  it  worth  while  to  glance  again  at  the  Denmark  Hill  pic- 
tures; so  I  send  this  to  my  father,  who,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  give 
it  you. 

I  really  am  very  sorry  you  are  going — you  and  yours;  and  that  is 
absolute  fact,  and  I  shall  not  enjoy  my  Swiss  journey  at  all  so  much 
as  I  might.  It  was  a  shame  of  you  not  to  give  me  warning  before. 
I  could  have  stopped  at  Paris  so  easily  for  youl  All  good  be  with 
you! — Remember  me  devotedly  to  the  young  ladies,  and  believe  me 
ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Charles  Euot  Nokton^ 

NKvaBlxn,  12^  July,  '60. 

Dear  Nortok, — I  fear  you  have  not  received  my  last  letter,  sent, 
I  think,  just  before  I  left  England,  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  that 
you  liked  the  Rossetti,  and  also  to  warn  you  against  liking  it  too 
much,  either  for  my  sake  or  his,  it  being  by  no  means  above  his 
average  work  (rather,  below  it),  but  still  the  best  I  could  send.  Now,  I 
have  yours  and  LowelPs,  whi<^  I  need  not  say  give  me  more  pleasure 

1  Utiantic  Monthly,  July  1904^  vol.  94,  pp.  9,  10.  No.  23  in  Nwion;  vol.  i. 
pp.  97-99.] 
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than  any  letters  I  have  received  or  could  receive  on  this  subject.^ 
They  are  the  more  comforting  to  me  because  the  changes  in  feeling 
which  you  both  accept  as  wise,  or  conclusive,  in  me,  are,  to  me,  very 
painful  pieces  of  new  light,  and  the  sunshine  burns  my  head  so  that 
I  long  for  the  old  shades  with  their  dew  again.  That  depreciation  of 
the  purist  and  elevation  of  the  material  school  is  connected  with  much 
loss  of  happiness  to  me,  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  innocence;  nor 
less  of  hope.  I  don't  say  that  this  connection  is  essential,  but  at 
present  it  ip«ry  distinctly  exists.  It  may  be  much  nobler  to  hope  for 
the  advance  of  the  human  race  only,  than  for  one's  own  and  their 
immortality ;  much  less  selfish  to  look  upon  one^s  self  merely  as  a  leaf 
on  a  tree  than  as  an  independent  spirit,  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant.  I 
don^  say  I  have  come  to  this — but  all  my  work  bears  in  that  direction. 

I  have  had  great  pleasure,  and  great  advantage  also,  in  Still  man's 
Aoeiety  this  last  two  months.  We  are,  indeed,  neither  of  us  in  a  par- 
ticularly cheerful  iMmour,  and  very  often,  I  tiiink,  succeed  in  making 
•eadi  other  reciprocally  miserable  to  an  amazing  extent;  but  we  do 
•each  other  more  good  than  harm — at  least  he  does  me,  for  he  knows 
much  just  of  the  part  of  the  world  of  which  I  know  notiiing.  He  is 
41  very  noble  fellow — ^if  only  he  could  see  a  crow  without  wanting  to 
jhoot  it  to  pieces. 

We  made  a  great  mistake  in  staying  half  our  time  at  C3iamouni, 
which  is  not  a  place  for  sulky  people  by  any  means.  I  hope  you 
bave  got  a  letter  which  Stillman  wrote  to  you  from  St.  Martin's, 
where  we  thoaght  much  of  you,  and  i  looked  very  wistfully  often  at 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  you  introduced  me  to  your  Mother 
jmd  Sisters,  and  at  the  ravine  where  we  had  our  morning  walk.  .  .  . 


To  Dr.  John  Baowv* 

ItAUSANNE,  6<A  Aug.  '60. 

Dear  De.  Brown, — Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  thinking 
cf  you  and  wishing  to  write  to  you,  but  pens  drop  from  my  fingers 
when  I  take  them  up  now.  However,  I  must  just  send  this  line  to 
thank  you  first  for  your  note  about  fifth  volume,  and  then  for  your 
enclosure  of  Manchester  merchant  to  my  father,  which  is  very  touching 
and  interesting,  and  ako  for  all  your  good  interest  and  care  for  me, 
even  though  it  alarm  you  sharply  at  aome  of  my  vagaries.    You  will 

^  [The  fifth  volume  of  Modem  PairUert,  which  had  been  published  in  June.] 
'  [No.  4  of  ''Lettera  from  John  Ruskin"  in  Letters  ^  Dr.  John  Brown,  1007^ 

pp.  291-292.    Passages  of  the  letter  have  already  been  dted  in  VaL  VII.  p.  Iviii., 

.and  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  zz.,  zziv.i  zzziv.^  270  n.] 
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perhaps  like  the  PoSiical  Economy  better  as  it  goes  on;  meantime, 
you  must  remember  that  having  passed  all  my  life  in  pretty  dose 
cpnnection  with  the  mercantile  world  and  hearing  these  subjects  often 
discussed  by  men  of  business  at  my  father^s  table,  I  am  likely  to  know 
pretty  well  what  I  am  about,  even  in  this  out-of-the-way  subject,  as 
it  seems,  so  you  must  just  wait  patiently  to  see  the  end  of  it.  I  find 
it  rather  refreshing  to  do  a  little  bit  of  hard  thinking  sometimes ;  even 
here  among  the  hills  it  is  very  dull  work  to  be  quite  idle,  and  I  don'^t 
know  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  had  to  amuse  myself  all  day  long. 
I  am  forced  to  try  to  do  so,  being  more  tired  out  than  the  bulk  of 
that  last  volume^  would  apparently  justify,  but  not  half  the  work  I 
did  is  in  it.  I  cut  away  half  of  what  I  had  written,  as  I  threw  it  into 
the  final  form,  thinking  the  book  would  be  too  big;  and  half,  or  nearly 
half,  of  the  drawings  were  left  unpublished,  the  engraver  not  having 
time  to  do  them.  There  are  only  three  etchings  of  mine  in  the  book, 
but  I  did  seven,  of  which  one  was  spoiled  in  biting,  three  in  mezzo- 
tinting, so  that  I  was  very  fairly  knocked  up  when  I  got  the  last  sheet 
corrected.  I  have  since  been  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  draw- 
ing Alpine  Roses,  or  rather  Alpine  Rose-leaves,  with  little  result,  but 
mortification.  Chamouni  itself  and  all  the  rest  of  Switzerland  are  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  railroads,  huge  hotels,  and  architects  out  of  employ, 
who  persuade  the  town  councils  to  let  them  knock  down  the  old  town 
walls  for  the  sake  of  the  job. 

My  old  disgust  of  the  three  letters  of  last  year '  stays  by  me  just 
as  strongly  as  ever,  and  plagues  me  with  indignation  whenever  I  have 
got  nothing  else  to  do,  but  it  has  got  to  a  point  now  at  which  I  don\ 
care  about  writing  letters  or  anything  else.  The  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  will  be  an  immense  benefit  to  Savoy.*  Already  some  stir 
is  being  made  in  the  cretinous  torpor  of  the  country,  and  French 
engineers  are  surveying  the  Arve  banks.  The  river  has  flowed  just 
where  it  chose  these  thousand  years,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  to-day, 
on  the  other  to-morrow.  A  few  million  of  francs  judiciously  spent 
will  gain  to  Savoy  as  many  millions  of  acres  of  fruitfuUest  land  and 
healthy  air  instead  of  miasma. 

Among  the  things  which  have  given  me  chiefest  pleasure  in  my 
news  from  home  was  the  late  account  of  decided  improvement  in  Mrs. 
Browne's  health. 

Accept  my  heartfelt  wishes,  for  her,  and  for  you.  Love  to  Helen 
and  Jock. — Believe  me,  ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [The  last  volame  of  Modem  PaitUers :  compare  Vol.  YII.  pp.  3.  8.1 

*  TSee  above,  pp.  314,  831.] 

»  [Compare  Munera  PulverU,  §  147  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  270  n.).] 
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To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

Denmark  Hiu.,  4  September  [I860]. 

Dear  Kossktti, — ^This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  since  my 
return.  I  specially  wished  to  congratulate  you  and  Ida^  by  word 
of  mouth  rather  than  by  letter :  but  I  could  not  get  your  address  at 
Chatham  Place  yesterday.  Please  let  me  come  and  see  you  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  believe  in  my  sincere  affection  and  most  earnest  good 
wishes  for  you  both. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

I  am  trying  to  get  into  a  methodical  way  of  writing  letters;  but, 
when  I  had  written  this,  it  looked  so  very  methodical  that  I  must 
put  on  a  disorderly  postscript. 

I  looked  over  all  the  book  of  sketches  >  at  Chatham  Place  yester* 
day.  I  think  Ida  should  be  very  happy  to  see  how  much  more  beauti- 
fully, perfectly,  and  tenderly  you  draw  when  you  are  drawing  her  than 
when  you  draw  anybody  else.  She  cures  you  of  all  your  worst  faults 
when  you  only  look  at  her. 


To  Dakte  Gabriel  Rossetti* 

[Denmark  Hill.    P1860.] 

Dear  Rosssrn, — I  have  read  Jennys  and  nearly  all  the  other 
poems,  with  great  care  and  with  great  admiration.  In  many  of  the 
highest  qualities  they  are  entirely  great.  But  I  should  be  sorry  if 
you  laid  them  before  the  public  entirely  in  their  present  state. 

^  [From  Ruekin,  Boeeetti^  and  Pre-RaphaeHtiem,  p.  245.  Partly  printed  also  in 
D.  O.  RoeeetH:  his  Family  LeUere,  teith  a  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  209-210.] 

*  [Rossetti  and  Migs  Siddal  had  been  married  on  May  2S,  I860.] 

*  l"  A  large  handsome  volume  given  to  Rossetti  by  Lady  Dalrymple,  into  which 
he  inserted  a  great  number  of  pencil  and  other  drawings"  (D.  Q.  RoetetU:  hie 
FiimUy  Lettere^  with  a  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  209).] 

«  [From  Ruekin,  RoeeetH,  and  Pre-RaphaeiUiem,  pp.  233-235  (No.  60),  where  the 
date  ^^1859"  is  suggested,  but  1860  is  more  probable.  With  regard  to  Ruskin's 
criticisms,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  remarks  that  Ruakin  '^had  misapprehended  the 
relation,  the  merely  casual  and  extempore  relation,  which  the  poem  intends  to 
represent  between  the  male  speaker  and  Jenny"  (Ruekin,  Roeeetti,  and  Pre- 
RaphaeUtiem,  p.  233).  Ruskin's  objection  to  rhyming  ^^ Jenny"  to  ^'ffuinea"  was 
(properly^  as  many  will  think)  rejected;  that  to  ''fail"  and  ''Belle  must  have 
Men  accepted,  for  no  lines  so  rhyming  appeared  in  the  published  poem.  "The 
N<Haum*'  is  "Love's  Noetum"  ("Master  of  the  murmuring  courts  ).  Ruskin's 
criticisms  of  The  Portrait  were  accepted;  the  words  to  which  he  objected  did  not 
appear,  and  the  whole  poem  (first  composed  in  1847)  was  "considerably  revised" 
(The  Collected  Works  of  Rossetti,  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  519).] 
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I  do  not  think  Jenny  would  be  understood  but  by  few,  and  even 
of  those  few  the  majority  would  be  offended  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. The  character  of  the  speaker  himself  is  too  doubtful.  He 
seems,  even  to  me,  anomalous.  He  reasons  and  feels  entirely  like  a 
wise  and  just  man — yet  is  occasionally  drunk  and  brutal :  no  affection 
for  the  girl  shows  itself — his  throwing  the  money  into  her  hair  is 
disorderly — ^he  is  altogether  a  disorderly  person.  The  right  feeling  is 
unnatural  in  him,  and  does  not  therefore  truly  touch  us.  I  don''t 
mean  that  an  entirely  right-minded  person  never  keeps  a  mistress: 
but,  if  he  does,  he  either  loves  her — or,  not  loving  her,  would  blame 
himself,  and  be  horror-struck  for  himself  no  less  than  for  her,  in  such 
a  moralizing  fit 

My  chief  reason  for  not  sending  it  to  Thackeray  ^  is  this  discordance 
and  too  great  boldness  for  common  readers.  But  also  in  many  of  its 
verses  it  is  unmelodious  and  incomplete.  **Fail^  does  not  rhyme  to 
"Belle,''  nor  ** Jenny"  to  "guinea.*"  You  can  write  perfect  verses  if 
you  choose,  and  should  never  write  imperfect  ones. 

None  of  these  objections  apply  to  the  Nodum.  It  you  will  allow 
me  to  copy  and  send  that  instead  of  the  Jenny^  I  will  do  it  instantly. 
Many  pieces  in  it  are  magnificent, — and  there  is  hardly  one  harsh  line. 

Write  me  word  about  this  quickly.  And  could  you  and  William 
dine  with  us  on  Wednesday — to-morrow  week?  I  hope  to  see  you 
before  that,  however. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Or  I  will  take  77^  Portrait  if  you  like  it  better.  Only  you  must 
retouch  the  two  first  stanzas.  The  "there  is  not  any  difference'* 
won't  do. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti'    , 

[Dbnhark  Hill.    ?1860.] 

Deab  RossETn, — ^Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  .  .  .  quite 
understand  your  ways  and  way  of  talking.  .  .  . 

But  what  I  do  feel  generaUy  about  you  is  that  without  intending 
it  you  are  in  little  things  habitually  selfish — ^thinking  only  of  what 
you  like  to  do,  or  don't  like:  not  of  what  would  be  kind.  Where 
your  affections  are  strongly  touched  I  suppose  this  would  not  be  so 
— ^but  it  is  not  possible  you  should  care  much  for  me,  seeing  me 
so  seldom.     I  wish  Lizzie'  and  you  liked  me  enough  to— say — put  on 

^  rEditor  of  the  Comhill  Magazine,  founded  in  1860J 

*  [From  RuBkin,  Bowetti,  and  Pre-BaphaeHtism^  pp.  252-254.1 

'  [RoBtetti'B  wife  (Miss  Elizabeth  Siddal),  generally  called  '""^Ida"  by  Ruskin.] 
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a  dressing-gown  and  run  in  for  a  minute  rather  than  not  see  me;  or 
paint  on  a  picture  in  an  unsightly  state,  rather  than  not  amuse  me 
when  I  was  ill.  But  you  can^t  make  yourselves  like  me,  and  you 
would  only  like  me  less  if  you  tried.  As  long  as  I  live  in  the  way 
I  do  here,  you  can't  of  course  know  me  rightly. 

I  am  relieved  this  morning  from  the  main  trouble  I  was  in  yester* 
day;  and  am  very  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

Love  to  Lizzie. 

I  am  afinaid  this  note  reads  sulky — ^it  is  not  that:  I  am  generally 
depressed.  Perhaps  you  both  like  me  better  than  I  suppose  you  do. 
I  mean  <mly,  I  did  not  misinterpret  or  take  ill  anything  yuterda^: 
but  I  have  no  power  in  general  of  believing  much  in  people's  caring 
for  me.^  Fve  a  little  more  faith  in  Lizzie  than  in  you — because, 
though  she  don't  see  me,  her  bride's  kiss  was  so  full  and  queenly* 
kind:  but  I  fismcy  I  gall  you  by  my  want  of  sympathy  in  many 
things,  and  so  lose  hold  of  you. 


To  William  Wabd  « 

Dbnmark  Hill,  October  Ut,  1860. 

Dear  Wabs, — Come  any  evening  you  like.  Those  drawings  by 
Miss  Dundas'  are  wonderful^-can't  well  be  better,  except  outline  a 
little  hard.  Has  she  examined  Hunt  well  in  this  respect?  The  land- 
scapes I  will  talk  to  you  about.  If  she  comes  to  town  I  should  like 
to  see  her;  I  can  perhaps  show  her  something  about  landscape  which 
will  save  her  trouble.  She  don't  seem  to  me  to  care  enough  about  it 
to  bring  out  her  strength.  Her  sense  of  colour  is  superb — she  ought 
never  to  work  but  in  colour,  and  pencil  outline;  she  needn^  do 
chiaroecuro  separate  from  colour. 

Come  any  ev^ug  about  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Fm  so  glad  you  like  those  economy  papers.  The  neai^  will  be  a 
smasher, — Fm  only  afraid  they  won't  put  it  in.  If  they  don't,  I'll 
print  it  separate. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 


>  [Compare  Praterita,  ii.  §  226  (Vol  XXXV.  p.  457).] 
•  [No.  23  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  60-61.    The  "econon 


^ __  __  ,  ^^         _        ^economy  papers'*  were  thoae  in 

the  ComhUi  Magazine,  called  Unte  this  laH.\ 

*  [Miss  Ada  Dundas  and  her  sister — of  the  old  Scottish  familv  of  Larffo,  Fife, 
and  rolton,  Midlothian — were,  as  will  be  seen^  among  pupils  whom  Rnskin  had 
sent  to  Mr.  Ward.  Ruskin  counted  Miss  Ada  Dundas  among  his  <^  jewel  fHends," 
though  he  knew  her  bv  correspondence  only:  see  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brown,  of  Feb. 
6,  l&l,  in  ti^e  next  vomme.] 

*  [Chapter  ir.  It  was  inserted,  bat  Ruskin  was  informed  that  it  must  be  the 
last:  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  zzviii.,  143.] 
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To   COVEKTEY   PaTMOEE^ 

[Oct(^ber,  I860.] 

Deab  Patmore, — WeVe  just  had  some  grapes  sent  us  from  the 
country,  which  appear  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  English  weather 
phenomenal ; — we  send  them  therefore  to  you,  as  a  poet,  as  an  example 
of  grapes  grown  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Imagination,  for  they 
must  have  fancied  all  the  sunshine  that  has  ripened  them  (if  ripe  they 
be?). 

In  case  you  have  not  got  my  yesterday'^s  letter,  I  am  glad  of  another 
bit  of  paper  whereon  to  testify  my  intense  delight  with  the  new  poem.' 
My  Mother  is  confined  to  bed  just  now,  and  I  read  it  to  her  nearly 
all  through  yesterday,  neither  of  us  liking  to  stop. 

I  want  to  see  {he  first  letter  of  advice  which  Mrs.  Graham  wrote 
to  Jane. 

Also  I  want  some  more  letters  from  Mildred.  Knock  out  some  of 
the  midshipman,  and  put  in  some  more  Mildred,  please,  in  next  edition. 
I  like  poetry  very  well — but  I  like  fun  better. 

You  certainly  deserve  to  be  made  a  Bishop.  Won^t  the  people 
who  live  in  Closes,  and  the  general  Spirits  of  Mustiness,  preside  over 
your  fortunes  benevolently — henceforward !  Also  all  the  people  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  graceful.  My  word!  when  you  go  out 
this  season  you'll  be  petted.  More  than  Mr.  Punch  himself. — ^Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  with  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Patmore, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
To   liADY   TeEVBLYAN 

[Denmabk  HnX)  October,  1880.] 

Dkab  Lady  Tbsvelyan, — Pve  just  got  my  last  incendiary  produc- 
tion (for  November)'  finally  revised,  and  am  in  for  a  rest,  I  believe, 
which  your  letter  begins  pleasantly.  My  rest  at  home  began  badly, 
six  weeks  ago,  by  my  mother's  falling  down  the  stairs  in  her  dressing- 
room  and  breaking  the  thigh  bone;  all  has  gone  on  since  as  well  as 
could  be;  and  I  did  not  write  to  tell  you,  because  it  was  no  use  your 
being  anxious  for  her  and  my  father  and  me.  The  doctors  say  now 
the  limb  will  be  quite  useful  again.  The  worst  of  the  thing  has  been 
the  confinement,  which  my  mother  has,  however,  borne  admirably  (with 
the  help,  be  it  confessed,  of  some  of  the  worst  possible  evangelical 
theology  which  she  makes  me  read  to  her,  and  Pm  obliged  of  course 


Memoin  and  Corrupondence  <if  Coventry  Patmore,  vol.  ii  pp.  279-280.] 
FaithMfor  Ever  (1860)^  the  third  part  of  The  Angd  in  the  Howe.] 
Chapter  iv.  of  Unto  this  Last.] 
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to  make  no  disparaging  remarks  of  an  irritating  character.  You  may 
conceive  my  state  of  mind  after  it!). 

You  shall  have  a  lily  next  year — ^if  I  get  over  the  water.  It  is 
a  true  lily,  about  this  size  in  the  bell  [small  sketch],  pure  white,  and 
growing  in  clusters — something  like  this;  it  is  mingled  in  the  pastures 
of  the  Varens  with  a  ranunculus  or  buttercop-leaved  plant,  also  growing 
in  clusters,  and  like  an  anemone  in  the  flower — very  Beautiful — and 
with,  I  believe,  a  true  anemone,  golden  and  magnificent  in  size,  single 
flowered. 

If  you  look  at  my  Political  Economy  of  Art^  you  will  see  what  to 
do  with  your  coal  merchant.^  The  price  of  coals  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  guild  of  coal  merchants;  the  carriage  to  be  paid  like  postage 
at  a  uniform  rate,  and  coals  of  given  quality  delivered  anywhere  at 
one  price — for  certain  fixed  periods.  But  I  canH  enter  into  details  yet 
for  a  long  while — ^till  Fve  corrupted  people''s  minds  more  extensively. 

So  Sir  Walter  likes  iron  hay-makers.  Well,  well  have  it  out  some 
day.  I  haven^t  recovered  my  angelic  temper  yet,  it  having  been  dis- 
turbed by  seeing  a  steam  engine  devouring  a  wheat  stack  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  hearing  it  gi*owling  over  its  prey  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  down  the  valley. 

My  fietther  is  pretty  well — recovering  from  the  shock  which  my 
inother^s  accident  caused  to  him;  and  contemplating  my  ComhiU 
gambols  with  a  terrified  complacency  which  is  quite  touching. 

Fm  very  poorly — ^philanthropy  not  agreeing  with  me,  as  you  very 
properly  say  it  shouldn^t.  The  other  thing  suits  me  much  better.  I 
send  this  scratch  merely  to  thank  you  for  nice  letter.  Fll  write  more 
soon. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  J.  H.  L»  Keux« 

Dbnmabx  Hill,  (kAuiber  IZth  [1800]. 

Dear  Le  Keux, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  Allen.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  look 
round  since  I  came  home,  owing  to  an  accident  which  has  happened 
to  my  mother;  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  Fve  had  in  wading 
through  the  rubbish  of  modem  political  economy — which  one  must  do 
before  one  can  send  it  to  the  devil,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

^  [See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  97>  where  Raskin  advocates  the  re-establishment  of  Trade 
Guilds,  though  he  does  not  specifically  mention  the  fixing  of  prices  among  their 
duties.] 

[No.  11  in  Varioui  OorruponiieiU$^  pp.  40-41.] 
See  above,  p.  336.] 
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I  hear  that  my  people  have  been  practising  it  on  the  plates,  by 
beating  down  the  printers.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  word  what 
the  printers  ought  to  have,  for  good  and  careful  printing,  and  I  will 
see  about  it. 

This  is  the  first  quite  free  day  Fve  had,  and  I  begin  it  by  thank- 
ing  yon  for  all  you  have  done  for  Allen.  I  hope  we  shall  do  you 
credit.  Fve  been  trying  to  rest  in  Switaeriand,  but  find  that  doing 
nothing  is  dull  work,  and  am  very  stupid  in  consequence. — ^Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusDN. 

To  Chables  Eliot  Norton^ 

Deptmabk  HiUi,  4IA  Nowmber,  '00. 

Deas  Norton, — I  had  your  kind  and  delightful  letter,  with  Lowell\ 
on  Lake  Lucerne,  and  waited  till  I  could  give  some  tolerable  account 
of  myself  before  answering  it.  Which  time  of  tolerableness  seems 
hardly  likely  to  come  at  present,  for  I  am  resting  now,  and  find 
myself  in  a  general  state  of  collapse.  I  hate  the  sight  of  pen  and 
paper,  and  can^'t  write  so  much  as  a  note  without  an  effort.  I  don^t 
think  about  anything,  and  feel  consequently  like  Nothing, — my  chief 
sense  of  existence  lately  having  been  in  thinking  or  trying  to  think. 
Stillman  knows  all  about  me  and  will  tell  you  whatever  you  want  to 
know.  When  I  begin  to  think  at  all,  I  get  into  states  of  disgust  and 
fury  at  the  way  the  mob  is  going  on  (meaning  by  mob,  chiefly  Dukes, 
Crown  Princes,  and  such  like  persons)  that  I  choke;  and  have  to  go 
to  the  British  Museum  and  look  at  Penguins  till  I  get  cool.  I  find 
Penguins  at  present  the  only  comfort  in  life.  One  feels  everything  in 
the  world  so  sympathetically  ridiculous;  one  can^t  be  angry  when  one 
looks  at  a  Penguin. 

I  enjoyed  my  Swiss  sojourning  with  Stillman  exceedingly — I  don^ 
know  what  I  should  have  done  without  him,  indeed,  for  I  couldn^t 
work,  and  yet  moped  when  I  did  nothing.  Even  as  it  was  we  moped 
a  little,  both  of  us  being  considerably  out  of  heai*t;  but  we  did  better 
than  either  of  us  would  have  done  by  himself. 

Tve  nothing  to  tell  you  either,  specially  pleasant.  I  think  Rossetti 
is  getting  on,  but  he  does  such  absurd  things  in  the  midst  of  his 
beautiful  ones  that  he^ll  never  get  the  public  with  him.  He  has  just 
been  and  painted  a  Madonna  with  black  hair  in  ringlets,  like  a  George 

>  [No.  24  in  Nmim;  toL  L  pp.  100*103.  A  pssMe  from  the  letter  (''WImd 
I  begin  .  .  .  ret  cool")  had  previonslf  been  printed  by  Profetsor  Norton  in  his 
Introduction  (p.  xiii.)  to  the  Ameriean  ''Braatwood"  editioa  of  Mumtg  Puhmris^ 
1891.] 
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the  Snd  wig,  and  black  complexion  like  a  Mulatto — nigra  9um^ — ^not 
that  he  meant  that,  but  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  face. 

It  is  very  pretty,  however,  to  see  how  much  better  he  draws  his 
wife  than  any  other  model.  When  he  was  merely  in  love  with  her 
he  used  to  exaggerate  all  the  faults  of  her  face  and  think  them 
beauties,  but  now  that  he^s  married  he  just  draws  her  rightly,^  and 
so  much  more  tenderly  than  other  women  that  all  his  harshness  and 
eccentricity  vanish  whenever  she  sits. 

I  see  hardly  anybody  now.  Fve  got  so  fastidious  and  exacting 
that  I  never  praise  anybody  enough  to  please  them — so  they  turn 
me  out  of  their  rooms  in  all  haste*  One  or  two  love  me ;  but  though 
I  admire  their  work,  ifs  quite  out  of  my  way.  Munro  the  sculptor, 
like  all  sculptors,  lives  in  a  nasty  wood  house  full  of  clay  and  water- 
tubs,  so  I  canH  go  without  catching  cold.  Jones  is  always  doing  things 
which  need  one  to  get  into  a  state  of  Dantesque  Visionariness  before 
one  can  see  them,  and  I  can''t  be  troubled  to  get  myself  up,  it  tires 
me  so.  So  I  make  old  William  Hunt  draw  me  Nuts  and  Oyster-shells, 
and  other  non-exciting  objects.  I  think  I  may  as  well,  now,  instead 
of  Shells  have  Oysters.  FU  ask  him.  Read  my  last  bit  of  Political 
Economy,  please,  in  ConJiitt  Magazine  for  this  month.'  I  think 
there'^s  some  force  in  it. — And  take  my  best  love,  and  give  some  of 
it  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  and  believe  me  ever  affectionately  and 
gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

6th  Nwemher  [1800]. 

Dear  Mrs.  Browning, — I  have  been  these  two  years  back  in  a  state 
of  mind  quite  unfit  for  letter-writing.  Partly  tired  and  melancholy: 
partly  in  an  unspeakable  condition,  not  knowing  what  to  say  of  myself 
— or  to  any  one  else.  You,  I  believe,  were  made  ill  by  Villafranca; 
but  you  could  say  your  say  about  it* — I  could  not.  I  wrote  three 
letters  about  it  to  a  Scotch  paper  which  I  thought  would  insert  them 
— ^the  editor  was  frightened  at  the  strong  language.  I  got  two  put  in 
another  paper  ;^  the  third,  the  strongest  and  worthiest,  nobody  would 

^  rSoDg  of  Solomon^  i.  6.1 


Compare  Ruddn's  words  on  tbit  point  to  Rossetti  himself;  above^  p.  341.] 
^The  last  part  of  Unto  tku  Latt,  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  77  99q.\ 
In  her  ^'Tale  of  Villafranca."    In  one  of  her  letters  of  Uie  time,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing describes  the  Peace  as  a  ''blow  on  the  heart"  {LBtter9  iff  Ekaabeth  Barreti 
Brwming,  vol  L  p.  320).] 
*  [See  above,  p.  331.] 
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have.  You  also  can  write  what  you  feel — I  can^t.  I  can  only  say  what 
I  think — ^in  a  slow  way  which  nobody  will  listen  to.  Fm  obliged,  I 
find,  now  at  last  quite  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  am  taking  quietly  to 
birds  and  beasts  and  worms — and  bones — ^finding  some  peace  in  them. 
People  are  indeed  shooting  all  the  birds  as  fast  as  they  can;  still 
there  are  some  yellow-hammers  and  robins  left — and  a  few  field-mice 
and  squirrels — Cathedrals  and  pictures  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of. 

I've  been  working  pretty  hard,  too,  to  get  my  book  done  (are  you 
going  to  stay  in  Florence  long  enough  now  for  me  to  send  it  you 
there?),  and  have  now  fallen  into  the  lassitude  of  surrendered  effort 
and  the  disappointment  of  discovered  uselessness,  having  come  to  see 
the  great  fact  that  great  Art  is  of  no  real  use  to  anybody  but  the 
next  great  Artist ;  that  it  is  wholly  invisible  to  people  in  general 
— ^for  the  present — and  that  to  get  anybody  to  see  it,  one  must  begin 
at  the  other  end,  with  moral  education  of  the  people,  and  physical, 
and  so  Tve  to  turn  myself  quite  upside  down,  and  Fm  half  broken- 
backed  and  can't  manage  it. 

I  should  hardly  have  had  spirit  to  write  to  you  even  now,  but 
that  there  is  in  to-day^s  paper  at  last  something  like  a  Voice  from 
England.  Late — how  late!  Yet,  thank  heaven,  at  last  a  voice,  and  I 
suppose  she  has  been  in  an  occult  and  cowardly  way,  yet  still,  posi- 
tively, helping  for  some  time  back.  I  never  thought  to  have  to  thank 
Lord  John  for  anything ;  here,  however,  is — whether  his  own  or  not — 
the  first  piece  of  steady  utterance  weVe  had.^  Now,  if  Italy  can  only 
be  true  to  herself;  but  alas,  for  her  inveterate  Idleness.  What  do  you 
think  she  can  do,  in  way  of  foodful,  soulful  work  ?  However,  with 
what  oscillation  or  failure  may  be  appointed  for  her,  she  will — as  all 
nations  will — ^now  go  forward,  I  believe,  not  Hades-way,  as  Carlyle  says. 
There  are  more  now  in  the  world  who  see  than  ever  before,  that  I 
can  hear  of. 

Just  a  line,  please,  to  say  if  I  may  send  book.  Love  to  Mr. 
Browning. — Ever  faithfully  and  devotedly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

We  always  want  to  hear  of  Penini — my  mother,  as  you  know,  with 
especial  pleasure. 

^  [Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  of  October  27,  I860  (published  in  the  Timei  of 
November  S),  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  British  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Sardinia, 
justifying  the  King  for  furnishing  the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  States,  and  quoting  Vattel :  *'  When  a  people  for  good  reasons  take  up 
arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  yourselves  to  assist  brave 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties."  '^  H.  M.  Government/'  he  said,  "  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  ^ratifying  prospect  of  a  people  building  up  the  edifice  of  their  liberties 
and  consolidating  the  work  of  their  independence  amid  the  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  of  Europe."] 
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To  Dr.  John  Beown^ 

nth  November,  1860. 

Deab  Db.  Brown, — I  have  yoar  kind  letter,  and  am  thankful  at 
least  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Brown's  health  is  no  worse,  and  most  happy 
to  hear  of  the  new  book,  which,  now  that  I  have  for  the  most  part 
done  my  own  troublous  businesses,  I  shall  have  time  to  read  and  enjoy. 
I  am  glad  you  like  the  last  paper  better,  and  shall  be  gladder  still 
when  you  perceive  this  main  fact  concerning  me  and  my  work,  that  all 
those  descriptions  and  sentimentalisms  are  of  an  entirely  second-rate  and 
vulgar  kind,  quite  and  for  ever  inferior  to  either  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Lowell,  or  any  other.  .  •  .  The  value  of  these  papers  on  economy  is 
in  their  having  for  the  first  time  since  money  was  set  up  for  the 
English  Dagon,  declared  that  there  never  was  nor  will  be  any  vitality 
nor  Godship  in  him,  and  that  the  value  of  your  ship  of  the  line  is  by 
no  means  according  to  the  price  you  have  given  for  your  guns,  but 
to  the  price  you  have  given  for  your  Captain.  For  the  first  time,  I 
say,  this  is  declared  in  purely  accurate  scientific  terms ;  Carlyle  having 
led  the  way,  as  he  does  in  all  noble  insight  in  this  generation.  .  .  . 
Remember  me  afiectionately  to  Noel  Paton.^ 

To  Elizabeth  Babrett  Browning' 

Dbnhabk  Hill,  25th  NaverHber,  '60. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Bbowning, — ^Not  two  years,  but  two  days,  this  time, 
and  those  already  too  long  to  have  delayed  my  thanks  for  your  com- 
forting letter,  chiefly  to  me  comforting  in  its  own  cheerfulness  and 
happy  account  of  your  hopes  for  Italy.  Too  sanguine,  as  I  think: 
my  word  ^^  idleness ''^  referring  not  to  immediate  work  done,  but  to 
the  habit  of  national  life,  not  for  yet  half  a  century,  as  I  suppose, 
to  be  cured.  Nay,  already  it  begins  to  show — at  least  by  the  accounts 
we  have  here — quite  as  much  dark  as  bright.  And  indeed  it  will  be 
strange  to  me  if  the  just  cause  of  the  Italians  is  allowed  by  Heaven 
to  prosper,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  and  withdrawal  of  aid  among  and  by 
the  natives  who  should  have  helped  her.     I  believe  the  work  will  not, 

*  [No.  5  of  ''Letters  from  John  Ruakin"  in  Letters  qf  Dr.  John  Brown,  1907, 
p.  298.    Part  of  this  letter  has  heen  alreadj  given  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xzxiv.    For 


the  ''new  book,"  see  below,  p.  366  a] 
•  [For  whom,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  60  n.] 
'  [Written  when  the  result  of  the  long  Italian  siege   of  Gaeta,  the  last  re- 


maining stronghold  of  the  Neapolitan  Government^  was  still  in  sas^nse.  Gaeta  fell 
on  Januarv  16^  1861 ;  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  annexed  hy  plebiscite,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  at  Turin.] 
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cannot  be  done;  and  that  we,  and  Prussia,  chiefly,  shall  be  punished 
hereafter  for  having  hindered  it.  If  the  Italians  had  any  real  life 
in  them,  Gaeta  already  had  been  drawn  into  the  sea  with  ropes,  as 
Hushai  said  to  Absalom.^  But — ^it  is  not  life.  It  is  only  galvanism — 
or  at  least  the  first  staggering  motion  of  a  man,  blind  and  bound  for 
half  his  life,  at  first  loosening  and  light.  I  tremble  every  paper  I 
open,  but  am  prepared  for  the  worst;  perhaps  my  present  despondency 
is  because  I  have  thoroughly  anticipated  all  the  probable  worsts.  I 
think  of  Venice  as  utterly  destroyed,  with  Verona;  and  with  all  the 
pictures  in  them,  which,  to  me,  means  nearly  half  the  pictures  in  the 
world.  I  think  of  Italy  in  a  state  of  utter  anarchy  and  helplessness, 
and  Russia  and  England  fighting  for,  or  dividing,  her  spoil,  as  chance 
may  rule  it. 

Supposing  all  were  true  which  you  say  so  kindly  about  what  I 
have  been  able  myself  to  do,  you  must  consider  how  empty  it  all  looks, 
in  the  face  of  these  things ;  nay,  as  regards  itself  it  is  in  its  outcome 
useless.  I  have  got  people  to  look  a  little  at  thirteenth-century 
Gothic,  just  in  time  to  see  it  wholly  destroyed  {every  cathedral  of 
importance  is  already  destroyed  by  restoration) — and  have  made  them 
think  about  Turner  only  when  he  has  been  ten  years  dead,  and  when 
all  his  greatest  works,  without  exception,  are  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  decay,  and  all  the  loveliest  of  them,  utterly  and  for  ever,  destroyed. 
Wliat  I  am  now  to  do,  I  know  not.  I  am  divided  in  thought  between 
many  things,  and  the  strength  I  have  to  spend  on  any  seems  to  me 
nothing.  I  find  the  study  of  the  figure  in  art,  and  of  human  in- 
terests in  literature,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  landscape. 
Natural  history  will  go  with  landscape,  but  men  are  too  beautiful  and 
too  wicked — ^tfae  moment  I  begin  to  draw  them  at  all  intelligently,  I 
care  for  nothing  else ;  a  girl's  hair  and  lips  are  lovelier  than  all  clouds ; 
a  man's  forehead  grander  than  all  rocks.  If  I  begin  to  think  and 
write  about  the  creatures,  I  get  enraged  and  miserable.  If  I  don't,  I 
feel  like  a  baby,  or  a  brute.  I  never  shall  draw  thoroughly  well,  nor 
write  thoroughly  well.  I  believe  Natural  History  would  be  tiie  best 
thing  for  me ;  but  I  neither  like  to  give  up  my  twenty  years*  cherished 
plans  about  Turner  on  the  one  side,  nor  to  shrink  behind  the  hedges 
from  the  battle  of  life  on  the  other.  The  strange  thing  of  all  is  that 
whenever  I  work  selfishly — buy  pictures  that  I  like,  stay  in  places  that 
I  like,  study  what  I  like,  and  so  on — ^I  am  happy  and  well ;  but  when 
I  deny  myself,  and  give  all  my  money  away,  and  work  at  what  seems 
useful,  I  get  miserable  and  unwell.  Hie  things  I  most  regret  in  all 
my  past  life  are  great  pieces  of  virtuous  and  quite  heroical  sdf-denial; 

^  [2  Samuel  kvM.  13.] 
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which  have  issued  in  all  kinds  of  catastrophe  and  disi^pointment, 
instead  of  victory.  Everything  that  has  tamed  out  well  Fve  done 
merely  to  pleetse  myself,  and  it  upsets  all  one's  moral  prindples  so. 
Mine  are  going  I  don^t  know  where. 

I  hope  the  book  will  get  to  you  safely — it  is  very  little  for  the 
work  it  cost  me.    Half  the  plates  failed  and  had  to  be  cancelled.^ 

Fm  so  glad,  and  so  is  my  mother,  to  hear  that  Penini  has  no 
application — does  in  any  wise,  in  short,  admit  human  imperfection. 
We  were  afraid  he  would  get  ill  and  weak  from  his  sensibility — the 
poems  frightened  us.  I  am  so  glad  also  to  hear  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  been  at  work.  So  glad  of  all  that  you  are,  and  have  done  and 
said«  and  are  doing  and  saying. — ^Ever  yours  and  his  in  all  affection, 

J.  RusiiN. 

To   WiLUAM   WaRD« 

Denmark  Hiix^  December  VJth^  1860. 

Dear  Ward, — I've  told  Allen  all  about  the  drawings  he  has  to  show 
for  examples  of  sketching.  Of  the  Turners,  make  him  give  you  espe- 
cially the  body  colours  out  of  table  on  my  right  hand.  The  *^  Rouen  ^ 
and  **  Yannouth  '^  (storm)  *  in  that  series  are  the  most  instructive  draw- 
ings  perhaps  in  the  house.  But  if  the  Misses  Dundas  *  can  manage  to 
come  on  Wednesday  instead,  PU  be  home  by  then  (though  they  should 
come  before  to  see  the  drawings),  and  on  Thursday  would  stay  at  home 
for  them.  If  you  donH  come  to-mon*ow,  write  both  to  Allen  here,  and 
to  me,  care  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Worsley  Towers,  Ripley,  Surrey, 
to  say  if  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  as  I  needn^t  hurry  home  if  the 
young  ladies  are  away  to  Nice. — Yours  affectionately,  J.  R. 

To  W.  M.  Thackbray* 

Dbnxark  Hill^  2Ut  December,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Thackeray, — I  think  (or  should  think  if  I  did  not 
know)  that  you  are  quite  right  in  this  general  law  about  lecturing, 
though,  until  I  knew  it,  I  did  not  feel  able  to  refuse  the  letter  of 
request  asked  of  me. 

»  [See  above,  p.  340.] 

•  [Na  24  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  62-63.] 

'  [For  the  "Rouen/'  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  461.  The  '^  Yarmoath  Sands"  (in  which 
there  is  a  heavy  storm-cloud)  was  afterwards  giyen  to  Cambridge :  see  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  668  (No.  10).] 

«  [See  above,  p.  343.] 

■  [From  Records  of  Tennyeon,  Rutkin,  and  Browning,  by  Anne  Ritchie,  1892, 
pp.  126-127.    For  M.  Louis  Marvy,  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  16^  279.] 
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The  ^  mode  in  which  you  direct  jour  charity  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a  matter  that  has  lain  long  on  my  mind,  though  I  never  have  had 
the  time  or  face  to  talk  to  you  of  it. 

In  somebody^s  drawing-room  ages  ago  yon  were  speaking  acci- 
dentally of  M.  de  Marvy.  I  expressed  my  great  obligation  to  him, 
on  which  you  said  that  I  could  now  prove  my  gratitude,  if  I  chose, 
to  his  widow,  which  choice  I  then  not  accepting,  have  ever  since 
remembered  the  circumstance  as  one  peculiarly  likely  to  add,  so  far 
as  it  went,  to  the  general  impression  on  your  mind  of  the  hoUowness 
of  people'^s  sayings  and  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

The  fact  is,  I  give  what  I  give  almost  in  an  opposite  way  to 
yours.  I  think  there  are  many  people  who  will  relieve  hopeless 
distress  for  one  who  will  help  at  a  hopeful  pinch,  and  when  I  have 
choice  I  nearly  always  give  where  I  think  the  money  will  be  fruitful 
rather  than  merely  helpful.  I  would  lecture  for  a  school  when  I 
would  not  for  a  distressed  author,  and  would  have  helped  De  Marvy 
to  perfect  his  invention,  but  not — unless  I  had  no  other  object — his 
widow  after  he  was  gone.  In  a  word,  I  like  to  prop  the  falling 
more  than  to  feed  the  fallen.^  This,  if  you  ever  find  out  anything 
of  my  private  life,  you  will  know  to  be  true;  but  I  shall  never  feel 
comfortable,  nevertheless,  about  that  Marvy  business  unless  you  send 
to  me  for  ten  pounds  for  the  next  author,  or  artist,  or  widow  of 
either,  whom  you  want  to  help. 

And  with  this  weight  at  last  off  my  mind,  I  pray  you  to  believe 
me  always  faithfully,  respectfully  yours,  J.  RcsriN. 

All  best  wishes  of  the  season  to  you  and  your  daughters. 


To  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett* 

Dbkmark  Hill,  December  26/A,  1800. 

Dear  Ma.  Bennett, — Christmas  visits,  and  Christmas  thoughts, 
coming  in  crowds,  admit  hardly  of  any  due  or  kind  return  in  accept- 
able time:  but  pray  believe  in  my  sincerity  of  thanks  for  your  beau- 
tiful little  book.     I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  detached  poems  in  this 

^  [fiut  Raskin's  practice  wss  more  indulgent  '^I  don't  know,"  nyt  Lady 
Ritchie,  ''if  it  is  qmte  £ur  to  quote  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  grossly  lied 
and  cheated  at  Brantwood  for  years,  and  whose  wages  Mr.  Ruskin  went  on  paying 
because  he  could  not  give  him  a  character  and  could  not  let  him  and  his  children 
starve."] 

<  [No.  28  in  Art  and  Literature^  pp.  74,  !&.] 
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form.^    I  will  also  endeavour  to  see  the  pictures  of  Mr.   Benton,  of 
which  you  speak  so  highly  and,  I  doubt  not,  justly. 

I  admire,  more  and  more,  the  gentle  and  loving  mind  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  all  your  poems ;  and  with  most  true  wishes  that  you  may 
long  enjoy  what  you  enjoy,  and  love  what  you  love, — ^remain,  with  all 
Christmas  warmth  of  salutation,  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Colonel  Robrrtbon' 

[?1860.] 

Deab  Colonel  Robertson, — It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  you  to 
have  the  Copy  you  sent  me  of  your  scheme  of  Education,  so  I  return 
it.  It  is  very  good ;  but,  like  the  scheme  of  a  battle,  will  I  suppose 
lead  in  the  course  of  it  to  unforeseen  eventualities.  I  don^t  know  if  in 
my  last  letter  I  said  how  strongly  I  felt  that  a  boy's  likings  ought  to 
be  consulted  in  every  way.  I  Teach  a  duck  always  to  swim — but  don'*t 
allow  it  to  swim  inelegantly.  Put  its  whole  strength  and  self-command 
into  its  swimming.  People  are  always  trying  nowadays  to  teach  ducks 
to  fly  and  swallows  to  swim. — Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


1861 

Sin  the  spring  of  this  year  Raskin  gave  some  lectures  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  xzxvi^. 
Tune  he  went  hy  himself  to  Boalogne^  where  he  stayed  for  some  weeks.  In 
Aug^ust  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Ireland.  In  September  he  left  for  Switzerland,  where 
he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Letters  to  his  fiither,  in  addition  to  those 
here  given,  are  printed  in  Vol.  XVIL  (see  its  '^  contents,"  pp.  xiL-xiii.).] 

To  Joseph  Severn* 

Denmark  Hill,  23rd  January,  1861. 

Deab  Mr.  Severn, — Indeed  it  gives  me  great  and  unqualified  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  you  wish  to  obtain  the  Roman  Consulate.  What 
testimonial  can  I  offer  to  you,  that  will  not  be  a  thousand-fold  out- 
testified  by  the  consent  of  all  who  know  you,  and  who  knew,  in  those 

^  [Dr.  Bennett  was  in  the  habit  of  printing  his  poems  on  slips  aod  sending  them 
to  his  friends.  A  collection  of  poems  tlius  printed,  consisting  of  copies  presented 
to  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd^  is  in  the  British  Museum.] 

*  [No.  35  in  Letters  to  Various  Correspondents,  pp.  98,  99.] 

3  {Mff  and  Letters  qf  Joseph  Severn,  pp.  217-218.  Severn  was  appointed  to  the 
consulship  a  few  days  later^  and  held  the  post  till  1872.] 

XXXVJ.  £ 
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old  times  of  happy  dwelling  in  the  ruinous  Immortality  of  Rome: 
where  English  and  Italians  alike  used  always  to  think  of  Mr.  Severn 
as  of  a  gleam  of  living  sunshine — ^in  which  there  was  no  malaria  of 
mind — and  which  set  at  one,  and  melted  into  golden  fellowship,  all 
comfortless  shadows  and  separations  of  society  or  of  heart^  Consul! 
Truly  and  with  most  prosperous  approbation,  it  must  be!  I  shall  say 
with  Menenius,  ^^Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee.^'  As  for 
Raphael  Cartoons  or  frescoes — ^you  know  I  mind  them  not  profoundly, 
but  all  that  I  do  mind  profoundly,  I  know  that  you  have  eye  for  also, 
and  as  I  cannot  fancy  anything  pleasanter  for  English  people  at  Rome 
than  to  have  you  for  Consul,  so  I  can  fancy  nothing  more  profitable 
for  English  people  at  home  than  that  your  zeal  and  judgment  ^ould  be 
on  the  watch  for  [such]  straying  treasures  as  in  these  changeful  times  may 
be  obtainable  of  otherwise  unhoped-for  Italian  art.  I  would  say  much 
more,  but  in  the  hearing  of  your  many  and  dear  friends  I  feel  all 
that  I  can  say  would  be  but  impertinence,  and  so  pray  you  only  to 
believe  in  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  success,  on  all  conceivable 
grounds:  and  to  believe  me  here  and  at  Rome  and  everywhere,  afiec- 
tionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

Sincerest  regards  to  Miss  Severn.  I  rejoice  to  hear  Mr.  Newton^s 
coming  to  Rome.' 

To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossbtti^ 

[Denmark  Hill^  January  24,  1861.] 

Deab  Rossetti, — I  sate  up  till  late  last  night  reading  poems.  They 
are  full  of  beauty  and  power.  But  no  publisher — I  am  deeply  grieved 
to  know  this — would  take  them,  so  full  are  they  of  quaintnesses  and 

^  [Compare  the  description  of  Severn  in  PrteUrUa,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  278.1 

'  [*'  Volumnia.  Honourable  Menenius^  my  boy  Marcius  approaches ;  for  the  love 
of  Juno,  let's  ffo. 

Menenitu,  Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home? 

Vol,  Av,  worthy  Meneniui;  and  with  most  prosperous  approbation. 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee." — Coriakmus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.] 

'  [Miss  Mary  Severn  was  married  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Cliarles  Newton ;  her 
elder  sister,  Claudia,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gale,  the  well-known  amateur  cricketer; 
and  their  youngest  brother  to  Miss  J.  R.  A^ew  (Mrs.  Arthur  Severn).] 

*  [Bwkin,  BoisetH,  and  Pre-RaphaelitUm,  pp.  258-269.  The  "letter  relates  to 
MS.  poems  by  Christina  Rossetti  which  Dante  Gabriel  had  left  with  Ruskin,  with 
a  view  to  his  facilitating  some  move  for  publication.  The  set  of  poems  probably 
comprised  many  of  those  which  were  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1862 
in  tne  Ooblin-Market  volume,  and  which  immediately  commanded  a  large  measure 
of  general  attention,  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  was  apparently  not  quite  prepared" 
(W.  M.  R.).  For  Rossetti's  comment  on  Ruskin's  strictures,  and  Ruskiu's  later 
appreciation  of  the  poems,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xlvii.] 
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offences*  Irregular  measure  (introduced  to  my  great  regret,  in  its 
chief  wilfulness,  by  Coleridge)  is  the  calamity  of  modem  poetry.  The 
Iliadj  the  Divtna  Commedia,  the  ^ntidj  the  whole  of  Spenser,  Milton, 
Keats,  are  written  without  taking  a  single  license  or  violating  the 
common  ear  for  metre;  your  sister  should  exercise  herself  in  the 
severest  commonplace  of  metre  until  she  can  write  as  the  public  like. 
Then  if  she  puts  in  her  observation  and  passion  all  will  become 
precious.  But  she  must  have  the  Form  first.  All  love  to  you  and 
reverent  love  to  Ida. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  WiLUAM  WaedI 

Denmark  Hill^  F^fruary  22nd,  1861. 

My  beak  Waed, — I  will  furnish  the  materials — t.^.,  paper,  pencils, 
casts,  but  not  drawing-boards  or  other  apparatus  of  room  furniture. 
I  think  long  tables,  and  rough  boards  with  a  prop,  will  do  well 
enough.  Take  this  note  with  you  to  Winsor  and  Newton^s;  and  get 
what  materials  you  want,  after  arranging  with  Mr.  Robins  about 
tables,  and  tell  them  to  put  them  to  my  account  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Charles  Eliot  Noetok' 

[Denmark  Hill]  26  February,  1861. 

My  beae  Noetok, — I  received  your  kindest  letter  this  morning. 
I  am  so  glad  your  memory  is  truer  than  your  note-book  about  me. 
Am  I  to  write  about  myself  then  ?  First,  thank  you  for  the  anecdote 
about  the  Bishops,  from  the  St.  Louis  book,  which  I  will  get  directly* 
I   never   heard  of  it.'    I  should  like  you  to  have  two  leaves  of  the 

>  [No.  27  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  67-68.  ''The  Rev.  C.  M.  Robins,  of  14  aement's 
Inn,  who  hod  a  Mission  Chapel  in  the  neighboarhood,  had  in  1861  started  the 
Colonnade  Working  Men's  Club  in  Clare  Market.  A  drawing  class  was  formed, 
Raskin  finding  materials,  whilst  Mr.  Ward  undertook  the  teaching.  Unfortunately 
the  class  lasted  for  one  term  onlv.  It  appears  that  the  men  expected  the  teaching 
to  aid  and  advance  them  in  their  various  trades,  but  the  knowledge  imparted  was 
not  of  a  sufficiently  technical  character  for  that  purpose  "  (W.  W.).] 

'  [Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  10-11  (the  first  sentence  being 
omitted).  No.  26  in  Norton ;  vol.  i.  pn.  104-109.  A  part  of  the  letter  (^'  I  suppose, 
on  the  whole,  .  .  .  wmoif  could  be  ^  had  previously  been  printed  by  Proressor 
Norton  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xiii.)  to  the  American  "Brantwood  edition"  of 
Munera  Pulverii,  1891.] 

*  [^^Mhnairef  de  Jean  Sire  de  Joinville,  ou  HUUAre  et  Cfhronique  du  Bai  Saint  Louie, 
The  most  delightful  personal  narrative  and  biographical  sketch  which  the  Middle 
Ages  have  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  incomparable  in  its  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
vividness."— C.  E.  N.] 
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St.  Louis  missal;^  it  is  imperfect  as  it  is  (wanting  three  psalms)  so 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  its  losing  two  leaves  more,  since  they  will  give 
you  pleasure,  and  be  more  useful  in  America  than  here.  If  these  sink 
on  the  way,  I  will  send  two  others, — ^but  I  hope  they  won^t  sink. 
One,  from  the  later  part  of  the  book,  is  all  charged  with  St,  Louisas 
crest;  the  other  is  an  exquisite  example  of  thirteenth-century  linear 
ornamentation.  The  book,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  in  all  probability  never 
in  his  hands;  not  only  it  wants  three  psalms,  but  some  of  its  leaves 
are  unfinished.  (By  the  way,  I  will  send  an  unfinished  one  as  well,  so 
that  will  be  three.)  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  its  having  been 
done  for  him,  but  it  must  have  been  while  he  was  away  on  his  last 
fatal  crusade,  and  it  then  remained  unfinished  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
Convent. 

Touching  my  plans,  they  are  all  simplified  into  one  quiet  and 
long: — ^to  draw  as  well  as  I  can,  without  complaining  or  shrinking 
because  that  is  ill,  for  ten  years  at  least,  if  I  live  so  long:  in  hopes 
of  doing,  or  directing  some  few  serviceable  engraved  copies  from 
Turner  and  Titian.  I  am  getting  now  into  some  little  power  of  work 
again.  My  eyes  serve  me  well,  and  as  I  have  no  joy  in  what  I  do 
(the  utmost  I  can  do  being  to  keep  myself  from  despair  about  it  and 
do  it  as  I  would  break  stones),  I  am  not  tempted  to  overwork  myself. 
I  hope  to  finish  my  essay  on  Political  Economy  some  day  soon,  then 
to  write  no  more.  I  felt  so  strongly  the  need  of  clear  physical  health 
in  order  to  do  this,  and  that  my  present  life  so  destroyed  my  health, 
that  I  was  in  terrible  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  for  a  long  time  this 
last  summer  and  winter.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  keep  any  clear- 
headedness, free  from  intellectual  trouble  and  other  pains,  no  life 
would  do  for  me  but  one  as  like  Veronese'^B  as  might  be,  and  I  was 
seriously,  and  despairingly,  thinking  of  going  to  Paris  or  Venice  and 
breaking  away  from  all  modem  society  and  opinion,  and  doing  I  don't 
know  what.  Intense  scorn  of  all  I  had  hitherto  done  or  thought,  still 
intenser  scorn  of  other  people'^s  doings  and  thinkings,  especially  in 
religion;  the  perception  of  colossal  power  more  and  more  in  lltian 
and  of  weakness  in  purism,  and  almost  unendurable  solitude  in  my 
own  home,  only  made  more  painful  to  me  by  parental  love  which  did 
not  and  never  could  help  me,  and  which  was  cruelly  hurtful  without 
knowing  it ;  and  terrible  discoveries  in  the  course  of  such  investigation 
as  I  made  into  grounds  of  old  faith — were  all  concerned  in  this:  €uid 
it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  pain  which  I  could  not  resolve  to  give 
my  parents. 

I  donH  in  the  least  know  what  might  have  been  the  end  of  it,  if 

^  [See  below,  p.  556.] 
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a  little  child  (only  thirteen  last  summer)  hadnH  put  her  fingers  on 
the  helm  at  the  right  time,  and  chosen  tx>  make  a  pet  of  herself  for 
me,  and  her  mother  to  make  a  friend  of  herself  .  .  .  certainly  the 
ablest  and  I  think  the  best  woman  I  have  ever  known.  .  .  .  For  the 
present  I  settle  down  to  my  work,  without  the  least  further  care  as  to 
what  is  to  come  of  it — shaving  no  pleasure  in  it  and  expecting  none, 
but  believing  that  I  am  in  a  better  state  than  I  was,  understanding 
a  few  things  about  Angelico  again,  which  I  had  lost,  and  do  not  think 
that  I  shall  now  lose  any  more. 

You  have  also  done  me  no  little  good,  and  I  don^t  feel  alone,  now 
that  Fve  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Rosie  and  her 
mother  by  the  Mediterranean,  all  wishing  me  well,  and  I  don^t  think 
there's  any  chance  now  of  my  going  all  to  pieces.  You  see  I  answer 
letters  more  prettily  than  I  used  to,  don't  I? 

So  there's  a  letter — about  myself  and  nothing  else.  I  wonder  I 
have  the  face  to  send  it,  but  you  know  you  asked  me  once  to  write 
you  a  sort  of  account  of  the  things  that  made  me,  as  you  were 
pleased  to  say,  ^^  what  I  am,"  which  is  at  present  an  entirely  puzzled, 
helpless,  and  disgusted  old  gentleman. 

As  for  things  that  have  influenced  me,  I  believe  hard  work,  love 
of  justice  and  of  beauty,  good  nature  and  great  vanity,  have  done  all 
of  me  that  was  worth  doing.  IVe  had  my  heart  broken,  ages  ago, 
when  I  was  a  boy — ^then  mended,  cracked,  beaten  in,  kicked  about  old 
corridors,  and  finally,  I  think,  flattened  fairly  out.  Fve  picked  up 
what  education  Fve  got  in  an  irregular  way — and  it's  very  little.  I 
suppose  that  on  the  whole  as  little  has  been  got  into  me  and  out 
of  me  as  under  any  circumstances  was  probable;  it  is  true,  had  my 
father  made  me  his  clerk  I  might  have  been  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  respectable  Political  Economist  in  the  manner  of  Ricardo  or  Mill — 
but  granting  liberty  and  power  of  travelling  and  working  as  I  chose, 
I  suppose  everything  I've  chosen  to  have  been  about  as  wrong  as 
wrong  could  be.  I  ought  not  to  have  written  a  word;  but  should 
have  merely  waited  on  Turner  as  much  as  he  would  have  let  me, 
putting  in  writing  every  word  that  fell  from  him,  and  drawing  hard. 
By  this  time,  I  might  have  been  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  a  fair 
musician,  and  a  thoroughly  good  scholar  in  art  literature,  and  in  good 
health  besides.  As  it  is,  Fve  written  a  few  second-rate  books,  which 
nobody  minds;  I  can't  draw,  I  can't  play  nor  sing,  I  can't  ride,  I 
walk  worse  and  worse,  I  can't  digest.  And  I  can't  help  it. — ^There! 
Good'bye,  love  to  your  mother  and  sisters. — ^Ever  aflectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIK. 
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To  Heney  Acland 

Marehy  1861. 

Deae  Acland, — I  have  the  wave  safe,  it  is  very  beautiful — it  seems 
to  me  bettered  in  the  near  part,  less  tiny. 

Tm  so  glad  you  like  to  have  the  Turner.^  I  fancied  you  would 
like  the  Acropolis  one,  for  old  times^  sake  at  Athens.  It  is  also  the 
best  vignette  I  have;  though  not  as  fine  in  colour  as  Turner  usually 
is;  very  fiill  of  marvellous  drawing,  as  you  will  see. 

I  have  two,  still — Ashestiel  and  Linlithgow* — kept  for  love  of  Scott, 
and  for  my  father,  who  likes  Linlithgow,  but  both  are  bad  ones.  I 
have  still  seven  or  eight  first-rate  body  colours,  small,  which  will  serve 
all  my  purpose  of  reference  when  I  am  myself  at  work. 

Of  those  sent  to  Oxford  the  numbers  1,  «,  6,  7,  8,  12,  18,  19,  21, 
22,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29  are  entirely  first-raters.*  llie  12  is  as  peculiar 
as  it  is  masterly,  but  its  price  is  of  course  absurd.  I  wanted  it  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  got  it  from  its  possessor  (Mrs.  Cooper,  wife  of  master 
at  St.  Paula's  ^)  for  60  guineas,  on  the  condition  that  she  might  claim 
it  again  for  the  same  sum  when  she  chose.  I  didn^t  like  the  condition* 
and  offered  her  the  sketch  No.  9,  for  which  I  had  given  40  guineas, 
if  she  would  give  up  Meuse  finally.  She  accepted;  tired  of  the  Yar- 
mouth, which  I  ransomed  for  30 — ^the  two  drawings  thus  finally  costing 
me  the  one  80,  the  other  40,  but  Fve  marked  the  Meuse  only  70,  as 
there  was  10  guineas^  worth  of  mere  gift  in  the  matter. 

No.  17,  though  containing  hardly  half-an-hour^s  work,  is  so  first-rate 
that  I  would  have  given  anything  for  it,  and  gave  60,  but  of  course 
in  the  market  it  would  bring  only  30  or  35.  On  the  contrary.  No.  1 
and  2  would,  I  believe,  each  fetch  from  100  to  120,  and  3  and  4  at 
least  100  each.  No.  21  is  the  best  of  the  Loire  series,  is  priceless,  and 
24  nearly  so.  28  and  29  entirely  magnificent  in  their  own  quiet  way. 
36  is  inferior,  owing  to  a  repentir  in  the  left  comer.  Turner  never 
recovered  after  a  repentir.  26  has  two  repentirs,  if  not  more,  one  in 
the  sun,  the  other  in  the  flags,  but  has  high  qualities  here  and  there. 
30  and  36  are  full  of  repentirs  and  are  entirely  bad,  but  I  sent  them 

^  [The  '^wave"  was  m  drawing  by  Acland;  the  '^ Turner"  a  drawing  lent  or 
given  to  him.] 

>  rHie  ''Ashestiel"  Ruakin  subsequently  gave  to  Cambridge  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  66S). 
The  ^'Linlithgow"  was  shown  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1900  (ibid,,  p.  456).} 

'  [These  are  the  drawings  (chiefly  "  Rivers  of  France  *')  presented  to  Oxford  in 
1861:  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  669^  660.  Unfortunately  the  numbers  in  the  Oxford 
Catalogue  do  not  correspond  with  those  in  this  letter.  No.  12  (here)—''  Scene  on 
the  Meuse"— is  No.  25  (there);  No.  9  (here)— "  Yarmouth  "—is  No.  5  (there).] 

*  [See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  462.] 
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with  the  rest,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I  had  kept  the  two  best — 
many  people  might  think  them  so.  They  are  instructive,  as  showing 
the  ruin  that  comes  on  the  greatest  men  when  they  change  their  minds 
wantonly. 

Let  me  hear  you  are  better. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

P.S. — ^The  frames  into  which  the  drawings  are  to  be  put  by  the 
people  Tve  sent  down  are  only  temporary,  being  those  they  were  m 
here;  for  public  use  they  must  have  much  stronger  and  better  ones. 
Williams  will  tell  you  about  the  National  Gallery  cases  and  give  you 
all  the  information  necessary  for  determining  the  arrangement. 

Yes,  if  the  Oxford  people  would  put  up  with  a  thistly  teacher,  it 
is  possible  to  get  one  useful  enough. 

Prices  paid  by  me,  for  the  drawings  sent  to  Taylor  Gallery, 
March  12th,  1861 :— 
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To  his  FATHEa 


[Winninoton]  Tuesday  [March,  1861]. 

It  certainly  worries  me  very  much  to  have  this  invitation  from  the 
Palmerstons  just  now — ^not  because  I  want  to  stay  here,  but  because  I 
give  great  pleasure  by  staying  and  because  I  don^t  want  to  go  there.^ 
Nor  would  it,  I  fancy,  be  good  for  me.  I  am  but  just  recovering  a 
little  energy  and  breath;  to-day  and  yesterday  are  the  first  days  I 
have  been  able  to  join  in  the  games  with  anything  like  force  or 
pleasure,  and  they  all  notice — Mr.  Cooke'  and  his  sister  with  great 

^  [For  Raskin's  account  of  his  visits  to  Lord  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  see 
Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  pp.  504-5.] 

*  [The  Rev.  S.  H.  CSooke,  rector  of  Budworth,  near  Northwich  :  see  VoL  XVIIL 
p.  bcviL] 
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anxiety — ^tbat  jaded,  bilious  look  in  the  fisux.  Miss  Cooke  thought  I 
must  be  threatened  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and  spoke  almost  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  to  me  about  minding  what  I  was  about  in  time — she 
is  herself  a  sufferer  from  heart  disease.  It  is  terribly  hard  work,  that 
talking  among  people  at  Broadlands;  and  the  children  here  will  have 
their  Easter  holidays  quite  spoiled — ^for  they  don^t  play  with  half  the 
fire  and  romp  when  Fm  not  among  them.  All  my  lecture  diagrams^ 
will  be  broken,  and  unfinished,  and  I  shan^t  get  even  my  lecture  well 
prepared,  for  I  had  just  set  aside  this  week  of  quiet  forenoons  to  do 
it  in.  However,  if  you  are  really  set  upon  it,  give  me  four  more  of 
Griffith's  or  Mrs.  Cooper's  sketches*  (which  will,  I  suppose,  be  soon  in 
the  market)  for  the  four  days  I  lose — ^and  FU  leave  on  Thursday^ 
call  at  Chepstow  to  see  what  it  is  like,  and  go  on  to  Broadlands  on 
Friday  morning,  and  come  up  to  town  with  them  on  Monday.  Two 
whole  days  is  enough  for  anybody  at  these  great  houses.  I  write  to 
Mr.  Cowper'  saying  I  dont  thirJc  I  can  come,  but  that  if  I  can  111 
telegraph  on  Thursday  and  arrive  on  Friday. 

You  needn't  think  I'm  in  love  with  any  of  the  girls  here,  and  get 
me  out  of  it  therefore — Rosie's  my  only  pet.  But  I  get  thorough 
romps  and  i*est  here;  and  there  were  a  cluster  of  new  girls  when  I 
came,  who  did  not  quite  get  over  their  shyness  till  a  day  or  two  ago ; 
so  that  the  games  are  ten  times  as  good  as  they  were — and  it's  a  great 
pity  to  spoil  their  holiday,  for  they^^ll  just  give  up  their  plays  and 
go  to  sauntering  and  reading  when  I'm  gone.  And  besides  I  don't 
think  it  is  the  least  necessary  to  accept  every  invitation  one  gets  from 
that  kind  of  people.  They'll  think  twice  as  much  of  me  if  I  don't 
go  this  time,  and  ask  me  again  all  the  sooner. 

You  had  much  better  take  me  at  my  word,  and  let  me  stay  here 
as  I  intended  till  Monday;  after  Monday  I  can't  stay,  positively,  as 
Fve  got  to  examine  things,  at  the  Geological  Society;  so  you'll  have 
me  home  on  Monday  evening  (D.V,)  either  way^  positively. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to-morrow  morning  about  this,  send 
me  tel^ram  what  I'm  to  do. 

It's  very  tiresome  the  way  people  notice  my  face  now.  A  lady,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  girls,  was  dining  here  to-day,  and  I  had  no 
sooner  gone  out  of  the  room  than  she  asked  Miss  Bell  if  I  had  heart 
disease — Miss  Bell  told  me,  because  she  thinks  herself  I  don't  attach 
enough  importance  to  the  matter.    To-morrow  about  religion,  etc. 

^  [The  lecture  on  ''Tree  Twigs"  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  19: 
printed  in  VoL  VII.  p.  467.] 

r  Turner ;  for  Mr.  Griffith,  see  Pr€Herita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  257.] 
r.  William  Cowper  (Temple).] 
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To  Sir  John  Mukray  Naesmyth,  Bart. 

WiNNiNOTONj  6  April,  1861. 

My  deab  Sir  John, — I  have  only  received  your  letter  this  morning, 
and  hasten  to  thank  you.  It  is  a  very  serious  piece  of  comfort  to  me 
to  receive  such  a  letter;  though  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  sort  of  despondency  which  renders 
it  80  valuable  to  me  (valuable  as  it  must  have  been  at  any  time — chiefly 
now),  because  I  know  that  this  discouragement  depends  much  on  mere 
disturbance  of  health,  and  will,  if  I  can  get  such  disturbance  ended, 
in  large  measure  pass  away:  but  for  the  present  it  is  not  less  difficult 
to  bear  because  I  know  it  to  be  unreasonable;  and  as  one  form  of  it 
consists  in  dislike  of  my  own  writing — drawing — doing— of  whatever 
kind,  it  is  a  marvellous  lightening  of  it  to  hear  of  nice  people  who 
disagree  with  me  in  this  particular. 

Indeed  I  will  write  to  you,  not  only  in  answer  to  such  kind  letters 
as  this,  but  to  tell  you  how  I  am  ^^  getting  on,^  which  (you  see  what 
frank  trust  I  put  in  you  already)  you  will  like  to  know,  after  these 
grumblings.  My  hope  is  to  be  able  to  get  to  Switzerland  and  to  pass 
some  time  in  entirely  practical  geology,  taking  my  thoughts  off  all 
difficult  or  distressing  subjects  and  forcing  me  to  climb  up  and  run 
down  a  few  thousand  feet  of  crag  every  day.  I  wiU  write  to  tell 
you,  if  I  can  manage  this ;  and  if  I  can  get  myself  into  healthy  trim 
at  all,  I  will  write  again  to  ask  you  and  Lady  Naesmyth.  At  present 
I  am  so  lifeless  and  senseless  that  I  can^t  bear  anybody  to  see  or  hear 
me.  Please  don^t  say  to  any  one  that  I  may  be  in  Switzerland  this 
year — be  strict  about  this,  for  I  don^t  want  to  come  across  common 
acquaintances  when  I  am  among  the  Alps. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  you  like  the  fifth  volume.  I  feared 
there  were  things  in  it  which  might  give  great  pain  to  many  of  my 
friends,  from  their  being  left  in  an  imperfectly  hinted  form,  which 
might  perhaps  be  taken  to  mean  more  harm  than  good :  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  me  in  the  space  or  time,  or  with  the  knowledge  I 
had,  to  develop  them  more. 

If  I  go  to  Switzerland  I  shall  be  somewhere  about  the  St.  Grothard 
or  lake  of  Thun,  I  fancy,  but  could  come  to  meet  you  almost  any- 
where. 

Tve  begun  my  relaxation  by  a  fortnight's  very  pleasant  form  of 
play.  Winnington — or  more  properly  Winnington  Hall — ^is  a  young 
ladies'  school  in  which  mistress  and  pupils  are  and  have  been  for  some 
years  back,  in  various  ways,  helpers  and  scholars  of  mine.    I  always 
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spend  a  day  or  two  here  when  I  pass  north  or  south.  The  house  is  in 
a  large  park,  sloping  down  to  winding  river;  meadows  and  sandstone 
hills  beyond.  The  children,  having  room  to  run  wild,  are  as  active  as 
hares,  and  run,  or  dance,  or  ball-play  me  out  of  breath  all  day  long ; 
all  day  at  least  in  these  Easter  holidays,  for  they  can  work  in  due 
time.  They  made  the  Index  to  the  fifth  volume,^  unhelped  by  me,  and 
it  was  much  better  as  they  sent  it  me  than  it  is  now — ^the  painters 
and  revisers  spoiled  it  by  Ixying  to  shorten :  the  girls  were  very  angry 
about  it,  and  I  think  they  would  go  and  print  it  themselves  if  they 
could  get  a  press — like  the  London  workwomen. 

How  one  feels  the  currerU  of  human  life  in  such  a  place — ^the  child 
of  last  year  is  the  woman  of  this ;  and  the  faces  seem  to  change  ahnost 
from  day  to  day — it  is  like  a  dream.  I  have  very  happy  evenings 
when  it  is  fine;  they  sing  for  me  in  choir,  leaving  the  windows  open, 
and  I  can  walk  away  under  the  quiet  trees  and  hear  the  clear  young 
voices  ever  so  &t.  1^11  write  again  in  a  fortnight  or  so.  Pray  thank 
Lady  Naesmyth  for  letting  you  tell  me  about  her;  and  believe  me 
ever  gratefully  yours^  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Dante  Gabriel  RossExn' 

[Dbnmark  Hill.  1861— >Jfay.] 
Dear  (I  had  nearly  written  Bear)  Rossetti, — Fm  so  delighted  with 
the  book:  I  opened  at  those  sonnets  about  the  year,  and  have  been 
rambling  on  all  the  forenoon.  Fm  so  much  obliged  about  the  picture 
and  will  settle  about  [it]  directly,  but  you  must  really  give  me 
Norton^s  to  send  to  him.  Ill  bring  your  sister^s  poems  to-morrow. — 
Ever  aflPectionately  yours,  J.  Ruseik. 

Love  to  Ida.     I  like  the  ^inscription  ^  so  much. 


To  Professor  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.* 

Dbnmark  Hill^  Map  12ikf  1861. 
Dear  Professor  Owen, — How  often  have  I  been  coming  to  find 
you,  to  thank  you   for  your  kindness,  and  every  day  passed  and   I 
could  not,  and   still  put  off  writing,  and  at  last  got  laid  by  with 

^  [See  above,  p.  326.] 

*  [From  Buskin,  BoetetH^  and  Pre-RaphaelUumy  pp.  273-274.  ^'The  book"  is 
The  Early  ItaUan  PoeUy  published  in  1861  (see  the  Introdaction,  above,  p.  zlvi.). 
''Those  sonnets  about  the  year"  are  the  series  written  by  Folgore  da  San 
Gemignano :  see  pp.  369-383  in  the  ed.  of  1874.] 

'  [No.  36  in  LetUn  to  Various  Correspondents,  pp.  100,  101.] 
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cold.  And  now  I  must  forthwith  get  across  the  water,  and  shall  not 
see  you  till  my  return.  I  have  always,  however,  a  dim  feeling  that  the 
best  expression  of  thanks  is  to  give  you  no  trouble  that  I  can  help, 
even  in  reading  a  note.  So  I  will  only  say  in  briefest  terms  that  you 
made  me  very  happy,  and  that  of  all  this  long  winter  in  London, 
there  will  remain  few  things  to  me  so  pleasant  to  remember  as  the 
walk  in  the  park ;  the  pleasant  dinner  with  its  pretty  pause  of  hospi- 
tality; and  the  reading  of  Vivien.  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  lectures 
on  the  Birds.  But  I  am  ordered  to  migrate  instantly:  with  some 
hope,  however,  of  return  in  the  summer.  I've  got  some  work  about 
fresco  to  do  in  Italy,^  which  may  make  me  long  for  a  sea  breeze 
and  a  green  field.  Remember  me  gratefully  to  Mrs.  Owen  and  heartily 
to  your  son. — And  believe  me,  ever  faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Richard  Owen,  Esq.^  etc.,  etc.^  etc. 

I  can^t  fancy  any  ^^ titles'*^  that  are  not  impertinences. 


To  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

IQtk  Map  [1861]. 

Dear  Mrs.  Browning, — I  have  your  letter  this  morning,  and  answer 
it  before  I  do  anything  else,  it  being  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  am 
fighting  through  all  kinds  of  doubt  and  wonder;  and  have  no  strength — 
cannot  look  things  in  the  face — ^they  come  instead  and  grimace  at  me. 
What  a  strange  thing  that  was  of  Newman  to  say — I  wonder  it 
"  struck ""  you.  To  me  it  seems  very  weak  and  foolish  in  this  respectt 
that  if  a  man  has  seen  no  hand  of  Grod  on  nations  till  he  is  (fifty?) 
years  old,  that  which  he  sees  and  supposes  to  be  such,  in  the  last 
two  years,  must  logically  bear  only  the  character  of  a  coincidence; 
not  of  an  evidence.  If  any  person  had  treated  him  unkindly  or  neglected 
him,  for  forty  years,  and  suddenly  appeared  to  observe,  or  be  kind 
to,  him  in  the  last  two,  would  he  not  assume  either  that  the  char- 
acter was  changed,  or— «inoe  in  the  case  before  us  that  is  impossible — 
that  the  last  appearances  were  deceptive?  But  the  idea  of  looking 
for  God^s  hand  in  that  sense — ^in  dealing  with  nations— or  with  any- 
thing— ^is  in  the  very  outset  absurd;  immeasurably,  infinitely  absurd. 
You  cannot  tell  why  Grod  acts,  unless  you  could  see  not  only  the 
Hearts  and  minds  of  every  man  in  the  nation,  hear  evety  one  of  their 
prayers,  know  all  their  temptations,  and,  much  more,  know  all  God^s 

^  [Not  Actually  undertaken  till  1862 :  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  liii.] 
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final  purposes  respecting  them.  What  seems  to  you  good  may  be 
evil,  and  tfice  versd.  What  seems  to  you  the  punishment  and  reward 
of  this  or  that  is  in  reality  the  punishment  and  reward  of  things 
you  never  knew  nor  hectrd  of — things  that  happened  in  the  Abyss  of 
time.  God's  kavs  you  can  trace.  His  Providence  Never.  If  you 
could,  you  would  share  in  that  Providence — ^you  would  be  seeing  with 
Grod^s  eyes.  But  His  laws — that  courage  and  chastity  and  honesty 
and  patience  bring  out  good;  and  cowardice  and  luxury  and  folly 
and  impatience,  evil,  in  their  exact  and  unfailingly  measured  measure — 
this  is  writt^i  in  letters  of  Gold  and  Blood  and  Tombstone-moss, 
on  the  foreheads  and  the  Skull-foreheads  of  all  nations  that  march 
or  moulder,  on  this  earth.  I  am  stunned — palsied — utterly  helpless — 
under  the  weight  of  the  finding  out  the  myriad  errors  that  I  have 
been  taught  about  these  things;  every  reed  that  I  have  leant  on 
shattering  itself  joint  from  joint— I  stand,  not  so  much  melancholy 
as  amazed — I  am  not  hopeless,  but  I  don^t  know  what  to  hope  for. 
I  have  that  bitter  vei*se  pressing  me,  ^^I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.'^^ 
What  is  a  worm  to  hope  for? — to  keep  out  of  the  spaders  edgeway 
and  crawl  its  time  in  the  twilight,  while  the  great  Providence  lights 
all  the  stars  in  their  Courses.^     Many  a  year  ago  I  wrote  this  verse :  • — 

''God  guides  the  stars  their  wandering  way. 
He  seems  to  cast  their  courses  free. 
Yet  binds  them  to  Himself  for  aye, 
And  all  their  chains  are  charity ! " 

I  saw  the  terrible  Seeming  then;  the  charity  I  see  still — but  not 
the  Form  of  it  in  this  time  or  that;  for  this  person  or  that.  And 
you  can^t  conceive  how  lonely  I  am  in  all  this — and  in  more  than 
this.  All  my  old  religious  friends  are  casting  me  off;  or,  if  they 
speak,  their  words  are  as  the  brass  and  the  cymbal.^  I  am  ill,  and 
can^t  work  at  things.  I  have  fallen  back  into  the  physical  sciences, 
but  they  are  hard  and  cold,  and  I  don't  care  about  them,  but  am 
resolved  to  master  my  geology  thoroughly,  and  I'm  thinking  of  buying 
a  little  bit  of  ground,  enough  to  grow  currant  bushes  and  red  daisies 
in,  somewhere  in  Switzerland,^  and  going  and  living  cottage  life,  walk- 
ing and  digging,  till  I've  recovered  tone  of  mind;  or  making  it  my 
home — ^for  Fve  a  horrible  feeling  just  now  of  having  no  home.  I 
shouldn't  mind  though  it  were  ever  so  little  a  one,  if  only  I  had  one. 


Tsalms  zxii.  6.] 

[Judges  V.  20.] 

In  1842,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  212 :  Ruskin  quotes  not  quite  as  he  wrote.] 

'l  CorinliiiauB  ziii.  1.] 

'See,  on  these  schemes,  VoL  XVII.  pp.  zzti.-xxiiL] 
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So  you  are  hopeful  about  Italy.  I  neither  hope  nor  fear.  I  don^ 
know  what  Grod  means  to  do  for  Europe — ^for  India — for  America. 
Italy  is  but  sounding  a  solitary  trumpet  tone;fI  know  not  whether 
she  be  ^*  Death^s  angeV  the  trump  an  inch  from  off  his  lips,  which 
the  next  moment  shall  put  out  the  Sun.  Sun  indeed!  much  sun 
spiritual  we  have  on  this  earth  to  put  out ! !  an  Iron  Sun.  You  know 
theyVe  just  found  out  that  the  sun^s  made  half  of  iron — ^the  greatest 
physical  science  discovery,  out  and  out,  since  Newton^s  time — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  time  in  its  issues. 

Photograph  of  me  indeed !  You  shan^t  have  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  can^  conceive  why  I^m  so  ugly,  but  I  am  so  ugly — the  sun  says  so. 
If  I  get  a  little  strong  again  Fll  let  Munro  or  some  other  falsifjring 
friend  make  me  in  day,  and  put  in  the  little  good  which  that  tire* 
some  iron  sun  won^t,  though  I  know  it^s  there  (x)  iii  spite  of  this 
ugliness — ^but  the  ugliness  must  be  razed  down  a  little  before  it  can 
be  seen — (x)  it  muH  be  there;  because  I  know  that,  not  merely  in 
great  human  causes,  but  even  to  make  anybody  else  very  happy,  I 
shouldn^  mind  anything  that  happened  to  myself.  And  so  Robert 
has  made  Cytherea  in  day.^  Fve  been  trying  to  draw  her,  so  hard, 
but  couldn^t.  It^s  very  odd  we  (there^s  conceit  for  you!)  should  take 
the  same  fancy  together,  but  alas!  Tve  astonished  no  learned  people, 
no  one  but.  poor  myself,  to  find  how  little  I  can  do.  Fve  given  up 
in  despair  for  the  time  and  gone  back  to  the  stones.  Tell  me  always 
when  to  write  to  you.  I^m  going  to  write  often  now.*  Dear  love 
to  you  both.  My  father  and  mother  send  all  thanks  and  regards. 
There'^s  actually  not  a  word  of  Penini  for  my  mother! — ^Ever  aiection- 
ately  yours,  J.  R. 

To  Dr.  John  Brown* 

[1861.] 

DsAE  Db.  Bsown, — I  return  the  book  so  quickly  that  at  first  you 
may  think  I  haven^t  read  it,  but  I  have,  though  not  to  my  mother. 
Both  she  and  I  are  somewhat  melancholy  people,  never  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word  "low*'  or  "out  of  spirits,^  but  never  "high,''  and 

^  ^''Robert  has  brought  me  home  a  most  perfect  copv^"  Mrs.  Browuinir  wrote 
to  Miss  Browning  (May  11,  1861),  **  of  a  small  torso  of  Venus— from  the  Greek— 
in  the  clay.  It  is  wonderfully  done,  say  the  learned.  He  says  'all  his  happiness 
lies  in  clay  now'"  {LetUn  qf  ERxaheth  Barrett  Browning,  vol.  ii.  p.  443).  Ruskin 
at  this  time  was  drawing  from  the  figure:  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxzvi.] 

*  [But  Mrs.  Browning  died  on  June  29,  six  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter.] 
'  [No.  8  of  '^ Letters  pf  Raskin"  in  LetUrM  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  1907,  pp.  294- 
295.    The  "book"  was  Bab,  of  which  an  illustrated  edition  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing year.] 
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not  easily  recovering  spring  after  depression.  You,  with  wife  and 
children  and  friends,  can  easily  witness,  not  without  noble  compassion, 
but  without  more  than  passing  sorrow,  what  I,  having  no  such  sources 
of  happiness  springing  beside  me  day  by  day,  cannot  even  read  of 
without  a  dead  loss  of  energy  and  health  from  which  I  don^t  recover 
for  a  week.  I  neoer  read  sad  stories,  *^not  if  I  know  it,^  and  you 
have  written  this  one  much  too  well  and  forcibly  to  admit  of  my 
reading  it  twice.  But  touching  the  illustrations  theire  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  —  line  engraving  or  woodcut,  nothing  that  ends  in 
^*  graph  ^  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  The  best  woodcutting  of  the  day 
is  better  than  line  engraving  in  general;  to  be  good,  line  engraving 
must  be  very  costly.  I  should  like  costly  line  engraving  best,  but 
I  doubt  the  courage  of  any  publisher  to  pay  boldly  enough,  and 
cheap  line  engraving  is  the  worst  of  all  things,  worse  even  than  the 
graphs. 

The  tale  is  beautifully  vrritten  and  will  do  good.  But  to  me  it  has 
only  done  this  much  hiurm, — ^given  me  one  more  melancholy  assoda- 
tion,  like  a  real  one,  with  the  Pentlands. 


To  Charles  Euot  Norton  ^ 

Sunday,  %nd  Jm€,  1861. 

Dear  Nortok, — I  am  so  very  grateful  to  Miss  Agassiz,  it  is  so 
nice  of  her.*  I  do  not  know  anything  about  these  things.  If  I  get 
strength  again  to  go  on  with  leaves,  I  will  b^;in  with  tlus  letter  of 
hers  and  try  to  work  on.  Fve  been  so  uncomfortable  I  never  have  had 
the  heart  to  write  to  you.  I  set  to  work  really  the  day  I  wrote,  to 
choose  your  missal  leaves,'  and  could  not  please  myself— -some  were  not 
of  nice  psalms,  nor  some  of  nice  letters — and  so  it  wasn^t  done  and 
wasn^t  sent,  and  alPs  wrong,  and  I  don^t  know  what  to  do  now;  but 
truly  hope  to  send  the  leaves,  taken  at  random  (for  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  choose)  to-morrow,  and  to  abuse  Rossetti  into  sending  your 
drawing;  never  were  such  wicked,  good-for-nothing  people  as  he  and 
I.  I  stayed  at  home,  as  I  told  you  I  should,  and  drew,  till  I  found 
finally  it  was  of  no  use  to  draw;   I  never  shall  draw  well.    Then  I 


1  [No.  S 
«["In 


26  in  Norton;  vol.  L  pp.  109-113.] 

1  the  last  volume  of  Modem  PaitiUn  Raskin  had  written  of  the  arrsoge- 
ment'of  leaves  on  the  stem.  Since  its  publication  the  late  Chaoncey  Wright  had 
worked  out  the  principle.  Miss  Agassiz^  at  my  request^  made  some  drawings  to 
illustrate  it^  which  1  was  glad  to  send  to  Ruskin.  with  her  explanatory  letter." — 
C.  E.  N.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  356.] 
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tried  to  find  out  where  I  web  in  geology  and  the  sciences  leaning  on 
it,  and  Fm  reading  in  a  sick,  careless  way;  the  first  books  I  opened 
of  the  modern  writers  showing  me  that  I  never  now  could  recover  the 
lost  ground  of  the  last  twenty  years  so  as  to  know  anything  thoroughly. 
Then  I  got  a  cough  and  fell  ill — ^and  so  remain — not  caring  much 
about  it,  though  I  know  I  ought  to  care,  nor  having  the  heart  to  go 
anywhere ;  and  it^s  no  use  your  writing  to  me,  because  I  know  all  you 
can  say  about  it.  Fve  been  nearly  as  hard  put  to  it  before,  only  I 
wasn^t  so  old,  and  had  not  the  great  religious  Dark  Tower  to  assault^ 
or  get  shut  up  in  by  Giant  Despair.  Little  Rosie  is  terribly  frightened 
about  me,  and  writes  letters  to  get  me  to  come  out  of  Bye-path 
Meadow  ^^ — and  I  won^t;  she  can^t  write  any  more  just  now,  for  she^s 
given  herself  rheumatism  in  her  fingers  by  dabbling  all  day  in  her 
hill  river,  catching  crayfish.  And  Bye-path  Meadow  ia  bad  walking- 
in  this  Will-of-the-Wispish  time;  but  as  for  that  straight  old  road 
between  the  red  brick  walls,  half  Babel,  quarter  fiery  furnace,  and 
quarter  chopped  straw,  I  can^t  do  it  any  more — Meadow  of  some  sort 
I  must  have,  though  I  go  no  further. 

Well,  what  have  I  to  tell  you  ?  Of  Stillman  I  have  not  heard  for 
a  month,  and  fear  to  write.  So  many  melancholy  things  are  happen* 
ing  to  me  all  at  once  that  I  shrink  from  asking.  Rossetti,  as  you 
know  I  suppose,  is  married  (Beatrice  in  your  drawing  ')•  She  was  very 
ill  for  long  before  her  marriage,  but  is  getting  stronger  now,  and  he 
is  looking  well.  Jones  is  married,  too — ^he  has  got  a  little  country 
violet  with  blue  eyes  and  long  eyelashes,  and  as  good  and  sweet  as 
can  be.  I  took  them  both  to  the  theatre  the  other  night.  She  had 
only  been  twice  before  in  her  life,  and  had  never  seen  a  ballet — and 
unluckily  there  was  one,  and  the  deep  astonished  pain  of  the  creature, 
not  in  prudery,  but  in  suddenly  seeing  into  an  abyss  of  human  life, 
both  in  sufiering  and  in  crime,  of  which  she  had  had  no  previous  con- 
ception, was  quite  tragic. 

{nth  June.)  I  was  ashamed  to  send  you  that,  and  this  will  be 
very  little  better.  But  I  am  a  little  better,  and  have  resolved  to  go 
and  live  for  some  time  at  a  French  fishing  seaport — small  and  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  learn  to  sail  a  French  lugger  and  catch  dogfish. 
After  that  Til  think  of  learning  something  else.  I  shall  make  friends- 
with  the  little  fishing  children  and  with  their  priest,  and  read  about 
the  Madonna  to  them,  and  some  Arabian  Nights  and  other  apocryphal 
literature  besides,  and  I  hope  to  recover  a  little  so, — what  with  con- 
chology,  sunsets,  and  early  bedtime,  besides. 

*  [The  Pilgrim' 9  ProgreiM,  part  ii.] 

'  [The  drawing  of  ''Beatrice  denying  her  Salutation" :  see  above,  pp.  286^  336.}' 
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ni  soofiy  if  I  donH  get  drowned,  write  and  tell  yoa  how  I  get 
<m  with  the  fishing.  The  Missal  leayes  aie  chosen,  and  verily  come 
with  this« — ^Ever  aflfectionately  years,  J.  Buskdi. 

Kindest  regards  to  your  mother  and  sisters. 

To  Miss  Rose  La  Touche^ 

Boui^ooNE,  21H  Jume^  1861. 

My  deakest  Posis, — Fm  going  to  have  my  letter  ready  in  case  I 
want  to  write  in  a  hurry,  that  it  may  not  disappoint  yoa  by  blank 
paper  again.  I  used  to  write  long  pieces  of  diary  when  I  was  abroad, 
now  I  am  too  lazy;  but  I  will  do  a  little  bit  sometimes,  for  Wisie 
and  you — if  you  care  to  read  it :  sometimes  I  might  like  to  be  pot  in 
mind  of  a  thing  which  I  had  forgotten  myself.  (You  see  Fve  fixed 
on  ^^Wisie^;^  I  think  it^s  very  fitnny  and  nice.) 

Well,  to-day,  by  the  way  of  beginning  well,  I  overslept  myself. 
Then  breakfast  in  a  penitent  manner.  Then  wrote  a  business  letter 
— to  make  amends.  Then  took  my  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  stick 
in  the  other,  and  went  out  to  market. 

The  market  was  all  white  and  red,  with  clean  caps  and  straw* 
berries.  Choosing  a  nice-looking  head  and  cap,  I  request  her  to  choose 
me  a  basket     She  produces  one  which  looks  unexceptionable. 

St.  C  ^^Mais — ^toutes  les  plus  belles  sont  en  haut)  n^est  ce  pas, 
et  toutes  les  mauvaises  en  bas?^ 

WhUe  Cap.  ^^  Monsieur,  je  viderai  le  panier  devant  vousf" 

St.  C.  ^^Cest  pas  la  peine.    Je  me  fie  a  vous.*" 

White  Cap.  ^^Je  vous  assure.  Monsieur,  elles  sont  toutes  bonnes. 
Est  que  la  petite  n^ira  pas  avec  vous  pour  les  porter?^ 

St.  C.  "^a  serait  trop  loin.  Je  m'en  vais  jusqu'a  Portel^  (three 
miles). 

WhUe  Cap.  **Ah,  bien  oui — c'est  trop  loin.'' 

La  Petite.  ^^JTy  serais  aller,  Monsieur,  tout  de  meme.'' 

St.  C.  *^Nous  verrons,  pent  Stre,  quand  j'aurai  deux  paniers  k 
porter.  Mais,  Madame — vous  allez  me  faire  cadeau  d'une  feuille  de 
choux,  pour  que  9a  se  tienne  fraiche."' 

White  Cap,  "  Mais  bien  volontiers,  Monsieur."' 

^  [A  copy  of  this  letter  was  seut  by  Ruskin  to  hi8  father  and  mother^  and  bv 
them  preserved.     '*  Copying/'  he  wrote,  "  is  good,  auiet,  unexciting  work  for  me.' ] 

«  [As  his  pet  name  for  the  elder  Miss  La  Touche :  see  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  626,  where  it  is  also  explained  that  "^t  C"  was  the  children's  name  for 
Raskin.] 
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This  being  thus  satisfiictorilj  arranged,  I  shoulder  my  umbrella, 
put  my  stick  through  handle  of  basket  (weighing  about  three  pounds), 
and  march  off  for  Portei. 

Portel  is  the  first  fishing  village  south  of  Boulogne.  My  immediate 
object  there  is  a  little  cabaret  close  to  the  village  school  and  church, 
inhabited  by  a  triple-traded  aubergiste  (who  makes  hooks  for  mackerel 
and  catches  crabs),  his  wifSe,  and  their  three  children. 

The  youngest  boy  (to  whom  I  had  yesterday  made  the  present  of 
a  plate  of  cherries,  for  family  distribution,  which  he  immediately  took 
possession  of  by  thrusting  his  whole  hand  down  thro^  the  middle) 
announces  my  approach.  The  wife  receives  me  graciously  and  shows 
me  into  sanded  parlour.  I  beg  her  to  provide  me  with  some  milk, 
sugar,  pain  de  mtnagey  and  four  plates,  the  whole  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour.  Which  being  faithfully  promised,  I  proceed  to  descend  the  hill 
which  leads  to  a  large  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  and  meet, 
coming  up  to  it,  my  hostesses  little  eldest  daughter  (9)  with  a  sad 
blue  mark  on  her  forehead,  continuous  down  the  middle  of  the  pretty 
little  French  nose,  and  terminating  in  a  red  scar  on  the  upper  lip.  On 
my  inquiring  the  reason  of  these  unaccustomed  appearances,  Clotilde 
explains  to  me  how  coming  out  of  church,  ^'  on  m^a  pouss^,**^  how  being 
^^pouss^**"  I  fell  with  my  face  on  the  comer  of  a  step,  and  how  '^^a 
m^a  fait  bien  mal.^ 

St.  C.  ^Va  seulement  chez  toi,  petite;  nous  allons  manger  des 
fraises,  et  nous  nous  gu^rirons  bientdt^ 

Clotilde  disappears  with  a  slightly  incredulous,  but  nevertheless 
illumined  countenance;  and  I,  following  the  cart  road  a  few  steps 
further,  turn  aside  into  a  narrow  footpatii  with  a  steep  bank  of  grass 
on  one  side  crowned  by  a  cornfield ;  on  the  other,  a  hedge  of  wild  roses ; 
with  gaps  here  and  there  into  a  sloping  field  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  the  great  old  French  farm,  with  grey  stone  gates  and  rusticated 
columns  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Far  beyond  on  a  sweep  of  open 
hillside,  and  crowning  it,  rise  the  thatched  roofs  of  another  ^domaine,^ 
ended  by  a  huge  old  round  tower,  which  looks  like  a  donjon,  but  is 
only  a  pigeonnier.  Looking  back,  I  see  between  the  grass  bank  and 
the  wild  roses  a  little  blue  half-moon*shaped  piece  of  calm  sea.  I 
walk  slowly  and  more  slowly  and  at  last  take  to  examining  the  newly 
eared  wheat. 

Rose,  dearie,  did  you  ever  notice  the  way  the  eai-s  come  out  of 
the  thin  grassy  envelope  of  the  stalk?  You  know  that  verse,  ^^ First, 
the  blade;  then,  the  ear;  after  that,  the  full  com  wi  the  ear.^^    You 

^  [The  Bible  references  here,  and  later,  are:— Mark  iv.  28;  Matthew  HL  12; 
Psalms  czxiz.  7 ;  Matthew  ziii.  8 ;  1  Corinthians  xiiL  8 ;  Isaiah  zlL  IG  (combined 
with  Psalms  ciii.  16).] 

XXXVI.  2  A 
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know  it  is  usually  read  as  if  it  meant  three  stages  of  growth  only 
as  if  the  blade  became  the  ear;  and  the  ear  became  the  com.  But  I 
believe  St.  Paul  means  deeper  things.  If  you  look  at  the  young  plant 
you  will  see  that  it  has  one  broad  leaf  or  '^blade^  at  t^e  top  as  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  it :  the  ear  at  this  time  being  entirely  wrapped 
up  and  hidden,  deep  down  in  the  seeming  stalk.  Gradually  the  stalk 
gives  way :  the  ear  bursts  through  it ;  and  rises,  rises,  till  it  paeees  the 
blade,  which,  once  uppermost,  remains  now  an  appendage  to  the  risen 
ear.  But  there  is  yet  no  com  in  the  ear.  It  must  blossom  first;  and 
little  by  little  the  white,  precious  farina  forms  in  its  alternate  buds. 

Now  whether  you  suppose  the  ^'kingdom  of  God*"  to  be  spoken 
qf  the  world,  or  of  change  in  a  single  human  heart,  does  it  not  seem 
that  each  condition  is,  as  it  were,  the  defence  of  and  preparation  for 
another? — the  Last  only  being  the  precious  or  perfect  one.  The 
Jewish  dispensation  enclosed  the  Christian  as  the  blade  does  the  ear: 
the  Christian  itself,  blossoming  partly,  partly  blighted,  has  yet  to 
undergo  the  winnowing  by  Him  whose  Fan  is  in  His  hand;  who  will 
gather  the  grain  into  His  gamer  and  bum  the  chaff  with  fire.  Or 
if  you  take  it  of  a  single  soul,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  each  successive 
condition  of  mind,  though  for  a  time  good  and  necessary,  were  only 
the  covering  and  guiding  preparation  for  better  things;  better,  that 
is  to  say,  more  useful  and  fraitful.  First  the  leaf,  like  fresh  religious 
feeling  which  may  pass  away — (whereof  he  that  binds  the  sheaves  fills 
not  his  bosom) — but  if  it  hold,  beneath  it  springs  the  .ear,  which  we 
may  take  for  well-formed  purpose — ^that  also  may  be  blasted  before 
it  be  grown  up; — lastly  the  good  fruit  forms,  some  sixty,  some  an 
hundred-fold,  which  is  like  charity  that  doth  not  fail — ^the  blade  and 
the  chaff  failing  and  ceasing  like  prophecies  and  like  knowledge*  We 
thought  the  green  was  good — but  it  passes :  we  thought  the  gold  was 
good — ^but  the  winds  carry  it  away  and  it  is  gone:  we  thought  at 
least  the  grain  was  good — but  even  that  must  be  crushed  under  the 
millstone, — and  only  at  last  the  white  is  good. 

I  did  not  of  course  quite  think  out  this  by  the  side  of  the  wheat 
£eld ;  but  partly  felt  it.  For  I  was  disturbed  by  a  feeling  of  remorse 
at  spoiling  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ears  by  pulling  them  open, 
and  besides,  disturbed  a  little  by  the  rose  hedge  on  the  other  side, 
which  led  me  into  some  reflections  upon  the  symbolism  and  destinies 
•of  Roses;  but  as  these  could  not  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  you, 
Pet,  I  shall  not  set  them  down. 

I  was  also  interrupted  by  some  Poppies,  in  which  the  grey-golden- 
^green,  or  whatever  you  can  call  the  indescribable  colour  of  the  stamens, 
rwas  of  peculiar  I'efinement,  and   the  leaves  of  quite  blinding  scarlet. 
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I  could  not  moralize  on  the  poppies,  partly  because  I  was  bent  on 
discovering  the  cause  of  the  bronze  colour  with  my  magnifying  glass, 
and  partly  because  a  sentence  of  Edmond  About^s  about  mauvaise 
hofUe  came  into  my  head.  ^^Les  coquelicots  sont  bien  rouge»-*mais 
je  le  fus  davantage  en  entendant,^  etc. 

Having  got  past  the  poppies,  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  lane 
leading  down  to  the  gate  of  the  old  farm.  Approaching  which,  and 
standing  to  observe  the  interior,  I  surprised  and  shocked  two  of  the 
farm  dogs,  who  immediately  trotted  to  the  gate  and  remonstrated 
with  me  upon  my  conduct  I  pretended  not  to  understand  French, 
which  made  them  very  angry,  and  as  all  angry  people  do,  they  barked 
louder  in  order  to  make  themselves  understood.  For  peace^s  sake  I 
stepped  out  of  their  sight  behind  the  gate  pillars,  and,  after  addressing 
some  general  remarks  upon  the  English,  of  a  deprecatory  character, 
to  the  pigeons,  they  returned  to  their  kennels.  Whereupon  I  set 
myself  to  sketch  the  gate  in  profile,  delighting  myself  with  imagining 
what  the  state  of  their  minds  would  have  been,  if  they  could  have 
known  I  was  still  there,  making  sketches  of  their  master^s  gate. 

The  gate  pillars  were  all  overgrown  with  moss,  and  large  white 
daisies,  in  fringed  rows,  white  on  the  blue  sky.  Before  I  had  drawn 
half  of  these  it  was  time  to  think  of  Clotilde^s  strawberries;  so  I  put 
up  my  book  and  walked  briskly  back  to  Portel. 

A  white  cloth  on  the  table,  the  basket  with  undisturbed  cabbage 
leaf,  a  jug  of  milk  and  four  plates,  were  "duly  sef  The  children 
had  been  withdrawn  from  temptation  into  the  inner  room. 

I  chose  and  carefully  drew  from  the  stalks  thirty-six  model  straw- 
berries, and  put  twelve  on  each  of  the  three  plates.  I  then  looked 
for  the  largest  in  the  basket  and  put  that  in  the  middle  of  Clotilde^s 
plate.  Then  I  filled  with  milk;  and  touched  the  crests  with  sugar 
after  the  manner  of  Alps,  and  then  summoned  the  children.  Nervous 
excitement  preventing  the  two  youngest  from  caiTying  their  plates 
even,  I  had  to  carry  them  myself  into  the  inner  room,  where  we  found 
Mama  laying  cloth  for  dinner.  "Ah,  monsieur,  vous  les  gatez,^  said 
she, — "9a  sera  pour  le  dessert." 

I  returned  into  my  salle  and  eat  my  own  twelve  strawberries — 
(the  pain  de  viinage  is  exquisite). 

Then  I  returned  to  the  inner  room,  to  see  how  dinner  is  going  on. 

Clotilde  has  arranged  her  own  strawberries  and  her  sister^'s  in  a 
perfect  circle  round  the  plates.  But  the  little  boy  has  apparently 
refused  absolutely  to  eat  his  strawberries  on  decorative  principles;  and 
has  got  his  plate  close  to  him  in  its  original  Alpine  chaos. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  magnificent  dish  of  fried  skate, 
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with  (as  Madame  explains  to  me)  ^Saaoe  k  la  aoatelate^  (wfakji  is 
brown  and  has  more  vinegar  in  it  than  I  like),  and  sarroonded  by 
delicatest  new  potatoes.  The  head  of  the  family,  for  mcwe  dignity 
and  ease,  eats  oat  of  the  dish.  Mama  and  the  dbildren  have  plates, 
and  little  black-eyes,  resolute  in  all  things,  has  possessed  himself  of 
the  largest  knife  on  the  table,  with  which  he  is  vainly  bat  perse* 
veringly  endeavouring  to  cut  segments  out  of  a  new  potato,  naturally 
polished  —  slippery,  moreover,  with  sauce  d  la  vuddaU^  and  so  lai^ 
that  he  cannot  hold  it,  though  he  applies  to  it  the  whole  acquisitive 
power  of  his  left  hand.  The  arrangements  are  farther  enlivened  by 
a  jug  of  brown  liquid,  about  which  I  am  unfortunately  curious,  for 
it  turns  out  to  be  flat  and  sour  cidcor;  and  a  discussion  arising  on 
the  relative  merits  of  our  English,  bottled,  it  seems  probable  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  finish  my  glass  in  order  to  convince  me  of  the 
futility  of  my  English  prejudice.  To  avoid  i^ich  penalty,  I  rise 
somewhat  hastily,  pay  for  my  bread  and  milk,*  present  the  strawberry 
basket  with  remaining  contents  to  the  children  (thereby  dispersing 
a  slight  cloud  which  had  arisen  on  the  face  of  the  mhuj^ire  because 
her  mother  would  not  eat  the  huge  thirteenth,  which  she  had  set 
aside  for  her):  and  walked  down  to  the  beach.  Low  tide  and  Uack 
rodcsi  as  far  as  the  qre  can  reacts 


To  Fbede&icx  J.  Shielos] 

BoDiiOONSi  7  Juiff,  'Gl. 

Mt  bear  Mr.  Shields, — ^I  have  the  photograph  safely — ^I  think 
the  design^  quite  magnificent,  full  of  splendid  power.  I  wish  you 
could  send  me  a  photograph,  not  enlarged,  and  more  sharp,  to  give 
me  more  idea  of  the  drawing,  which  I  should  think  must  be  wonderful, 
and  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  woodcutter  I  know. 

I  will  think  about  it  and  write  you  more  when  I  receive  your 
second  paclcet. — ^Most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

P.S. — If  there  is  any  question  about  expense  in  the  cutting,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  contribute  towards  having  it  done  well — ^but  I  fear 
no  money  can  get  it  done. 

^  [Of  Vanity  Fair  in  the  PUgrinCt  Progrets.  It  was  ultimately  cut  by  Herr 
Gaber,  who  cut  the  Ricbter  designs.  The  volume  was  entitled  lUiutrtUwM  to 
Bunyan'i  Pilgrim't  Profyreis  by  Fredk,  J,  SheiitU  Cne),  London :  Simpkin^  Maishall 
and  Co.  ;  Manchester :  A.  Ireland  &  Co.    1864.J 
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.  To  his  Father 

BovuMNi,  lUk  July,  1061. 

I  was  out  looking  at  the  comet  last  night  (I  am  delighted  to 
hear  my  mother  saw  it),  and  was 'much  tickled  by  an  old  French 
{shop)  lady  who  was  out  on  the  pavement  looking  at  it  through  her 
spectacles,  and  repeating,  in  a  voice  of  commendatory  surprise,  ^*  Mais 
elle  est  bien  haute — excessivement  haute.^  Her  idea  of  a  comet  was 
evidently  that  it  was  something  of  the  nature  of  a  kite,  and  that  it 
had  been  got  up  that  evening  rather  higher  than  usual.  Tell  Mr. 
Harrison  this.  It  was  not  indeed  altogether  to  see  the  comet  that  I 
was  out,  for  I  was  returning  from  hearing  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
(second*rate)  operas — Auber^s  Haydie^  ou  le  Secret — (the  plot  being 
Scribe's  and  at  Venice — ^nothing  to  do  with  Byron's) — very  sweetly  sung 
at  least  in  its  two  principal  parts.  It  began  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
when  I  went  out  en  gra/nde  tenue — white  gloves  and  so  on — Shaving  to 
walk  half  a  mile  along  the  main  street  facing  the  quay,  I  was  mightily 
pleased  to  find  one  of  my  little  fish-children  friends,  who  was  going 
home  bare-footed,  coming  up  to  me,  and  without  the  least  impudence, 
on  the  one  side,  or  the  least  idea  that  I  mightn't  like  H,  on  the 
other,  walking  beside  me,  and  talking  the  whole  way,  mostly  in  the 
gutter,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm. 

To  Mrs.  BuRNE- Jokes  1 

BoraooNB,  aaturday  [July  20,  '61]. 

Mt  deak  Georgie, — I  can't  get  this  to  you  in  time  to  wish  you 
joy  to-morrow.  I've  already  been  made  a  great  deal  more  wicked 
than  I  should  have  been  by  the  Post  Oflice.  Fm  always  so  angry 
because  I  can't  get  letters  delivered  on  Sundays — if  it  hadnt  been  for 
that,  I  might  have  been  a  *^  Sabbatarian."  I  was  bred  one.  I  think 
I  shall  send  you  a  telegram.  I  can  always  do  that.  And  this  you 
will  get  on  Monday  morning  early,  indeed  and  in  truth  wishing  you 
all  good  (whatever  good  may  be),  for  both  your  sakes.  But  don't 
trust  to  that  strength  and  health  of  yours  having  been  so  unbroken. 
You  soft  blue-eyed  people,  I  know,  have  always  coeurs  de  lion,  but 
Fm  not  so  sure  about  the  poitrine.  Do  take  care.  In  those  chest 
afiections,  remember,  the  old  proverb  is  fearfully  true — What's  done 
can't  be  undone. 

^  [PtMsa^^es  from  tiiii  letter  are  printed  in  Memorialt  qf  Edward  Bume^anes, 
vol.  L  p.  232.] 
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And  don't  be  too  sad  about  your  friends.  I  am  sorry  about  Plint,^ 
but  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  others  much  more  than  for 
Edward^s.  Ed.  is  sure  to  have  always  more  than  he  can  do.  But 
Mrs.  Wells  ^  is  the  main  sorrow  unless  there  are  other  friends,  whom 
I  don't  know,  of  whom  you  are  speaking.  /  am  very,  very  *  sorry.  I 
did  not  know  her  much,  but  I  always  counted  upon  he^r  as  a  friend 
whom  I  could  makej  if  only  I  had  time.  And  there^s  Mrs.  Browning 
gone,  too,  who  was  a  friend,  and  such  a  one;  but  one  must  not  think 
about  oneself  in  talking  of  her,  it  is  all  the  Earth^s  loss.  I  get  horribly 
sad  whenever  I  give  myself  time  to  think ;  and  can  only  keep  up  by  help 
of  those  things  which  you  think  so  sad,  when  you  see  them  going  out. 
I  was  on  the  deck  of  one  all  Wednesday  night,  it  blowing  hai'd :  and  the 
sea  a  blaze  with  phosphoric  foam,  one  perpetual  torrent  of  white  fire 
rushing  over  the  lower  side  of  the  deck;  for  we  were  going  fast,  and 
when  the  moon  went  down  at  one  the  night  was  nearly  black,  all  but 
the  fire  of  the  waves.  We  began  mackerel  fishing  off  Hastings  at  five 
in  the  morning,  but  after  holding  on  by  ropes  all  night,  I  got  tired 
of  having  spray  come  over  me,  and  I  couldn^t  breathe  in  their  hole 
of  a  cabin  forward,  so  I  made  them  take  me  home.  We  set  all  sail, 
and  of  all  the  noble  and  gay  things  going,  I  don^t  think  there  are 
many  gayer  than  a  good  boat  when  she  gets  leave  to  go  and  has  the 
wind  as  she  likes,  and  plenty — it  is  like  a  sea  gull  and  an  always 
conquering  knight  in  a  tournament,  at  once — half  flight,  half  crash,  as 
she  meets  the  waves.  I  had  the  helm  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  my 
arms  are  not  well  on  again  yet.  We  got  in  to  Boulogne  about  ten. 
No,  there^s  no  real  sadness^  though  much  solemnity  in  the  life.  The 
man  at  the  helm  during  the  night  was  just  as  happy  as  if  he  had 
been  asleep,  smoking,  and  just  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  relief  of 
the  sail  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  that  it  was  rightly  filled.  The .  other 
meh  were  snoring  in  their  hole  like  dormice,  as  merry  when  they 
began  fishing  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  alehouse — nay,  what  say  I? 
immeasurably  more ;  they  came  out  of  their  oily,  tarry,  salt  black  hole 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  to  meet  the  face  of  Dawn,  and  do  their  daily 
work — would  they  have  come  in  the  same  peace  of  mind  out  of  the 
alehouse?  Nay,  are  not  they  happier  even  than  the  well-conducted 
peasant  in  their  homes,  seeing  wife  and  child  by  daylight  instead  of 
dark?     And  then  their  ^^sense.'^    One  of  the  pilots  Tve  been  sailing 

*  I  speak  selfishly.     I  hardly  knew  her  husband — it's  no  use  thinking 
of  him  or  of  her  brother. 

*  [See  below,  p.  377  n.] 

^  [See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  90  n.,  where  a  letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  fiither,  lamenting 
her  death,  is  given.] 
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with — ^I  was  out  with  him  all  day  on  Monday,  when  it  was  calm 
enough  for  talking — ^is  precisely  of  my  way  of  thinking  on  all  points 
of  Theolc^y,  morality,  politics,  and  economy.  He  kept  saying,  in 
good  French,  just  the  very  thing  I  meant  to  have  tried  to  say  in 
bad.  There's  wisdom  for  you!  Do  you  think  any  of  your  clodpoUy^ 
country  people  could  have  done  that,  Miss  ?  (I  beg  pardon.  Mistress.) 
Well,  that  was  very  funny,  your  talking  about  Rosie  being  better  than 
a  currant  bush.  Only  a  letter  or  two  before  I  had  been  describing  to 
her  a  cottage  I  was  going  to  have  in  the  Alps,  and  I  described  con* 
tents  of  garden  thus: — 

^^With  daisies  in  it;  yes,  and  violets,  yes — and — currant  bushes, 
and  cabbages,  and  other  useful  vegetables.*^ 

She  basnet  written  me  a  word  since  the  scolding  about  Victorie 
and  Louise,  so  Fve  sent  her  a  letter  on  the  natural  history  of  shellfish, 
and  seaweed,  which  I  hope  she^U  like  better.  I  shall  not  see  her  till 
November.  Nay,  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  It^s  another  Rosie  every 
six  months  now.  Do  I  want  to  keep  her  from  growing  up?  Of 
course  I  do.  Should  I  like  more  than  half  to  see  you  over  here  ?  Of 
course  I  should — ^fuU  three-quarters.  Do  come  if  you  can.  But  come 
by  yourselves.  I  won^t  have  anybody.  Stop,  I  see  you're  to  be  with 
friends,  without  Ned — ^no,  that  won't  do  for  me.  But  I  think  you 
and  Edward  may  manage  to  come  before  I  leave  my  little  sea  parlour 
and  look  out  of  it,  and  be  lulled,  not  kept  awake  by  far  ofi^-sea.  I 
can't  write  more  to-day.  Write  to  me  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
troubles. — ^Ever  your  afiectionate  J.  R. 

P.S. — So  glad  to  hear  of  Nativity  and  nice  ^^  feet  in  grass  ^  Annun- 
ciation.2 

To  his  Father 

BouLOONB,  Sunday,  2\st  July,  1861. 
The  boat  goes  early  to-day,  so  that  I  cannot  think  over  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  in  any  definite  way 
to-day.  It  happens  to  be  complicated  by  a  very  earnest  invitation 
from  the  La  Touches  for  the  month  of  August — after  the  fuss  of  the 
Court  visits  are  over* — and  Bethune's'  note,  though  Fve  hardly  had 
time  to  read  it,  is  very  nice.    I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  given  him  an 

^  [Coined  by  Ruskin  from  the  Shakespearean  cM^/e.] 

*  [Po^ibly  the  Annunciation  ''in  which  the  Virgin  kneels  by  her  bed  while 
the  Angel  appears  amongst  blossoming  apple-trees  "  (Memorials  qf  Edward  Bums- 
Jones,  voL  L  p.  261)/] 

»  [See  below,  p.  383.] 

«  [The  husband  of  Caroline  Domecq :  see  Pneteriia,  ii.  §  178  (Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  408).] 
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impfession  of  being  kind.  I  should,  and  should  not,  like  to  go  and 
see  tbeoL  I  am  ashamed  of  my  bad  IVench,  and  of  my  weak  health, 
and  of  my  not  being  able  to  ride  nor  dance,  nor  do  anything  like 
other  people,  so  that  I^  always,  in  a  small,  minor  way,  tormented 
when  Tm  with  people  who  don''t  know  my  forte-— «ich  as  it  is — ^and 
with  these  French  people  I  should  be  doubly  uneasy,  because  I  know 
they  would  wish  to  be  kind  and  pot  themselves  oat  of  their  way  to  be 
so.  Then  Tve  nearly  promised  to  go  to  the  Cookes^  in  the  autumn, 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  believe  the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  go  on — not  here,  perhaps,  but  in  some  quiet 
place— as  I  am  doing. 

My  opinion  of  my  drawing  is  not  morbid.  It  is  the  same  fixed 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  of  my  poetry,  and  will  never  more  change, 
being  grounded  on  clear  and  large  knowledge  of  what  is  really  noble 
and  good  in  human  work.  I  would  I  could  lose  the  knowledge  again, 
for  it  is  an  awful  one,  making  the  common  world  and  its  ways  look 
half  death  and  half  dust ;  but  as  I  have  wrought  for  it,  and  this  is  all 
I  have  got  for  my  labour,  I  suppose  it  will  be  of  some  use  in  time. 
My  drawing  may  perhaps  still  be  of  use  to  me  in  illustrating  natural 
history,  or  such  things. 

Sh*  Joshua  was  the  last  healthy  painter,  because  he  was  the  last 
painter  whose  woric  was  received.  Turner  was  a  painter  also — but  his 
work  was  not  received,  and  he  died  mad.  There  has  been  no  other 
man,  since  Sir  Joshua,  worth  the  bread  he  ate— or  the  grave  he  will 
lie  in — I  mean,  of  course,  as  a  painter.  Every  man  deserves  his  bread — 
who  fairly  wins  it;  but  they  win  it  with  sorrow — ^not  having  the  true 
gift — which  makes  half  the  work  as  easy  and  unconscious  as  that  of 
winds  and  rain. 

To  Fredebic  J.  Shields 

Boulogne,  Srd  Augtut^  '61. 

Dbae  Mr.  Shields, — ^I  have  not  been  ill  but  idle — at  least,  I  was 
ill  when  I  wrote  you  last,  and  have  been  resting  since.  The  photo 
(Vanity  Fair)  arrived  quite  safely,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  attoid 
to  any  business  since — ^and  really  getting  this  drawing  engraved  is  no 
small  piece  of  business.  I  expect  my  assistant  from  London  soon  now, 
and  will  consult  with  him,  and  write  to  you. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  drawing,  but  J  think 
your  conception  of  Christian  false — Christian  was  no  Puritan.  I  con- 
sider Puritanism  merely  Pachydermatous   Christianity,  apt  to  live  in 

^  [See  above,  p.  369  n.] 
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•nud.  The  Chrkt  in  Mercy  fainting,  I  think  a  failure  also,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  rude  outline  to  give  beautiful  expression.  You 
need  study  among  the  higher  Italians.  You  have  been  too  mu£h. 
Among  the  Northerners. — ^Ever  yours  faithfully,  J.  Ruskin.^ 


To  Georos  Allen 

BouLOONB,  AuguH  4,  1861. 

My  dear  Allen, — ^I  shall  not  be  up  for  a  fortnight  yet,  but  it 
does  not  matter;  go  on  with  Greneva*  as  you  say.  What  was  it  that 
upset  you  ?  Beading  for  education  consists  mainly  in  reading  attentively 
and  only  what  you  wish  permanently  to  know  or  remember.  Never 
pass  a  word,  if  yon  can  help  it,  without  understanding  it,  and  all 
about  it.  Read  always  with  maps,  if  possible,  when  you  read  about 
places,  and  leave  the  book  at  every  sentence  if  necessary  to  hunt 
down  a  difficulty.  What  does  Punjaub  mean?  Where  is  the  district? 
How  large?  Bunnoo* — wh^re?  —  Afghanistan  —  where? — and  so  on. 
What  is  a  ^^  Sikh  ^ — how  are  Sikhs  armed — ^what  is  the  origin  of  their 
race?— etc,  etc  Indian  money — a  rupee — ^how  much? — a  lac  of  rupees 
— how  much? — origin  of  word  rupee?  Ftonunciation  of  it?  Half  a 
page  read  this  way  is  worth  more  than  half  a  volume  read  for 
amusement. — Always  affectionately  yours»  J.  B. 


To  Dante  Gabriel  Bossbtti^ 

[DsNMABK  Hill.    1961-^ AuguMt.] 

Mt  dkab  Rossetti, — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  will 
certainly  recommend  Mr.  Plinths  executors— if  I  am  referred  to  by 
them — to  act  for  thdr  own  or  the  estate^s  interest  as  you  propose 

^  [The  book  with  the  designs  by  Mr.  Shields  was  published  later  in  the  year 
by  Messn.  Ireland  &  Co.^  to  whom  Ruskin  wrote  (30th  November  1801):  '^I  have 
Just  received  the  copy  of  the  PUj^Hm's  Pragreu  with  Mr.  Shieldi^s  illustrationt, 
which  you  favoured  me  by  forwarding.  I  have  not  seen  anything  at  all  approach- 
ing these  designs  in  power  or  originality  in  any  modem  illustrated  work  that  I 
remember.  Will  you  please  set  aside  six  copies  with  good  impressions  and  I  will 
-take  them  and  settle  account  for  aU  the  seven  when  I  am  m  Manchester,  as  I 
hope  to  be  next  week?"] 

'  [See  above,  y.  281  i».] 

'  [Ruskin,  it  is  clear,  had  been  reading  Herbert  Edwardes'  Year  en  the  Punjab 
Frontier  (published  1861),  which  he  afterwards  re-edited  under  the  title  A  Knighfe 
I^h:  see  Vol  XXXL] 

«  [From  Ruskin,  Boeeetti,  and  Pre-RaphaeliUemy  p.  288  (Na  06).  Mr.  Flint,  of 
Leeds,  one  of  Rossetti's  patrons^  had  unexpectedly  died ;  he  had  advanced  several 
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But  I  hope  somebody  will  soon  throw  you  into  prison.  We  will  have 
the  cell  made  nice,  airy,  cheery,  and  tidy,  and  you^U  get  on  with 
your  work  gloriously.    Love  to  Ida. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUBKIK. 

I  will  not  mention  your  name.     I  should  recommend  the  arrange- 
ment you  propose  entirely  in  their  interest. 


To  Lady  Naesmyth 

•» 

Llasooums,  N.W.,  22nd  Augutt 

Deak  Lady  Naesmyth, — I  have  been  waiting  for  a  cheerful  day 
when  I  might  write  to  you.  I .  have  your  last  kind  letter,  and  am 
so  very  glad  you  are  going  to  Venice,  though  I  cannot  now,  as  I 
could  once  have  done,  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  being  your  guide 
there.  All  my  favourite  pictures  have  been,  I  believe,  "  restored .'"  I 
suppose  there  is  no  untouched  Titian  left,  so  that  I  cannot  say  now 
**Look  at  that  till  you  like  it^  any  more.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that 
obedience  to  such  direction  is  the  shortest  or  safest  way  of  learning. 
I  believe  looking  at  just  that  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  in  an  earnest 
and  progressive  way,  is  the  true  way  to  get  on,  as  well  as  to  be  happy 
in  seeing.  Titian^s  Assumption  was  once  the  noblest  picture  in  Eosmos,^ 
as  far  as  human  creatures  know  it.  But  I  hear  there  is  more  of 
cosmetic  than  of  Eosmos  in  it  now.  If  you  mention  my  name  to 
Mr.  Lorenzi  in  St.  Mark^s  Library,  he  will  find  my  Stones  of  Venice 
for  you  there;  and  if  you  glance  at  the  accoimt  of  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco  in  the  Venetian  Index  ^  it  will  help  you  with  Tintoret.  Don^t 
go  to  Torcello.  I  made  more  fuss  about  it  than  it  is  worth.*  The 
John  Bellini  in  San  Zaccaria  is  the  best  I  know,  and  it  is  better  to 
study  him  by  that  and  the  picture  in  the  Fran  than  by  any  in  the 
Academy.' 

Read  the  chapter  on  Tombs  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  (it  is  in  the  third 
volume  under  either  Roman  Renaissance  or  Grotesque  Renaissance — I 

hundred  poands  on  account  of  work  commissioned^  much  of  which  Rossetti  had 
not  even  put  in  hand.  The  executors  were  pressing  for  delivery;  and  Rossetti 
solicited  Ruskin's  good  offices  in  inducing  them  either  to  wait  or  to  accept  other 
finished  works.  For  further  particulars,  see  D.  Q,  R&wetH :  hh  Famihf  Lettergy  toitk 
a  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  167^  ana  H.  C.  Marillier's  Rossetti,  p.  104.] 

*  [An  opinion,  however,  which  Ruskin  afterwards  modified :  see  Vol.  XXTV, 
p.  163.] 

"  [See  now  Vol.  XI.  pp.  403-428.] 

*  In  ch.  ii.  of  vol.  ii.  of  The  Stones:  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  17  seq.] 

*  [Compare  VoL  XI.  p.  379  and  n.] 
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forget  which  ^) — ^the  study  of  Venetian  feeling  as  manifested  in  them  i» 
most  interesting. 

It  is  quite  safe  and  very  enjoyable  to  fasten  your  gondola  without 
its  felze  to  a  fishing-boat  stem,  and  be  butterflied  along  the  long 
lagoon  channels  on  a  breezy  day. 

Give  yourself  time  for  Verona.     It  is  very  lovely. 

I  am  a  little  better  than  I  was,  having  been  mackerel  fishing  at 
Boulogne;  the  sea  air,  and  steering,  refresh  one  wonderfully  in  rough 
seas.  Still  Fm  far  from  right,  and  mean  to  persevere  in  uttermost 
idleness.  Fm  going  into  Ireland  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  my  little 
child-pet,  Rosie ;  and  what  I  shall  do  next  I  have  no  conception.  What- 
ever she  teazes  me  into  doing,  I  suppose,  but  I  don^  mean  to  be  sent 
to  her  horrible  ^^west  coast  ^'  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  think  rather  of 
coming  to  Switzerland  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Would  you  be  likely 
to  be  returning  towards  the  end  of  September?  If  I  come,  I  shall 
probably  come  straight  to  Interlachen  first,  and  perhaps  stay  there — at 
all  events  after  mid  September,  a  note  there  is  likely  to  find  me. 

Fve  put  off  and  off  writing  this,  always  intending  to  write  you 
a  nice  letter.  But  I  find  these  Welsh  mountains  duller  than  the 
sea,  and  have  no  talk  in  me.  I  work  at  natural  history,  slowly,  but 
it  is  very  dreadful.  The  immeasurable  Wisdom — the  Merciless  laws — 
the  perpetual  misery,  mystery,  misunderstanding — the  fathomless  abyss 
of  time  and  space — one  feels  every  day  more  and  more  like  a  poor 
weary  bee  I  saw  yesterday  on  the  top  of  a  thistle,  half  dead  and 
falling  off  the  fiower  into  the  spikes,  and  nobody  caring  for  it.  Only 
a  stonechat  ready  to  eat  it,  and  shorten  its  pain. 

I  shall  be  saying  something  more  comfortable  still  if  I  don'^t  stop. 
Comfortable  or  not,  I  shall  always  be  to  Sir  John  and  you,  your 
faithful  and  grateful  J.  Ruskin. 

A  note  to  Post  Office,  Bangor,  would  be  likely  to  find  me  soon. 


To  Charles  Eliot  Norton* 

Holyhead,  26  August,  1861. 

Dear  Norton, — Glad,  and  glad,  and  glad  again  have  I  been  of 
your  letters — though  I  do  not  answer  them,  because  if  I  did,  it  would 
make  you  sorry.     This  last,  however,  I  must — though  but  to  say  it  is 

^  [The  tombs  are  described  in  both  chapters:  see  Vol.  XL  pp.  81-149.] 
"  {Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  11-12.    No.  28  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  116-120.] 
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impossible  for  me  to  oome  to  America,^  The  one  thing  I  need  seems 
to  be,  for  the  present,  rest;  and  the  power  of  slowly  following  some 
branch  of  natural  history  or  other  peaceful  knowledge;  not  that  natural 
history  is  in  one  sense  peac^l,  but  terrific;  its  abysses  of  life  and 
pain,  of  diabolic  ingenuity,  merciless  condemnation,  irrevocable  change, 
infinite  scorn,  endless  advance,  immeasurable  scale  of  beings  incom- 
prehensible to  each  other,  every  one  important  in  its  own  8%ht  and 
a  grain  of  dust  in  its  Creator^s — ^it  makes  me  giddy  and  desolate 
beyond  all  speaking;  but  it  is  better  than  the  effort  and  misery  of 
work  for  anything  human. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  talk  or  hear  talking  as  yet.  What  can 
be  said  for  good,  I  have  for  the  most  part  well  heard  and  thought  of 
—-no  one  much  comforts  me  but  Socrates.  Is  not  this  a  glorious  bit 
of  anti-materialism,  summing  nearly  all  that  can  be  said :  Et8»9  Ihi  y^ 
re  fUKphv  fi^poq  €v  r^  a-iifiari,  vokkrjs  oixrqSf  ^X^^^  '^^^  vypov  )3pax^,  vokkoS 

^  [On  this  invitation^  Professmr  Norton  received  the  followiiig  letter  from 
Raskin's  &ther : — 

'^  Denmark  Hill,  3  AuguiU  1861. — My  z»xar  Sib^ — I  have  had  the  pleasare 
to  receive  your  most  kiud  Letter  of  16  July  repeating  an  Invitation  previously 
sent  to  my  Son,  who  will  not  fiiil  to  appreciate  your  friendship  and  to  vahie,  as 
his  Mother  and  I  do,  these  marks  of  your  continued  remembrance  and  regard^ 
Remembrance  and  Regard  which  we  well  know  to  be  mutual. 

''Of  his  going  to  America  we  have  neither  spoken  nor  written  to  him,  because 
although  we  have  both  hoped  and  desired  he  might  not  have  occasion  to  take  any 
lon«r  voyage  during  our  Lives,  our  first  thought  now  is  for  his  Health,  and  if  that 
could  be  benefited  it  is  not  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  nor  the  Sea  of  Troubles 
raging  on  the  other  sid^  of  it,  that  would  now  dismav  us.  It  is  a  most  pleasing 
feature  in  your  Letter  that  no  allusion  to  any  Boiitical  troables  is  found  in  it.  I 
doubt  not  my  Son  has  already  answered  your  Letter  and  thanked  you  and  fiimily 
for  all  your  Kindness.  He  has  been  at  Boulogne  since  17  June,  and  is  reooverinff 
from  the  exhaustion  complained  of,  and  has  got  quite  well  of  a  severe  cold  which 
he  took  with  him.  I  am  hapny  to  say  Dr.  Watson,  his  Physician,  saw  litde  the 
matter  with  my  Sou,  and  his  Mother  and  1  have  heard  more  of  his  being  out  of 
Health  from  those  to  whom  he  has  complained  than  fr^m  himself,  which,  nowever, 
might  arise  from  consideration  for  us. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  much  a  want  of  purpose  as  a  want  of  Health.  He 
has  done  a  good  deal,  but  thinks  he  has  done  little,  and  all  to  little  purpose. 

^^He  was  somewhat  wearied  wiUi  work,  and  I  think  is  just  beginning  to  get 
wearied  with  want  of  work  and  with  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  turn  to  next, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  begin  another  work  till  a  pleasant  and  long 
Tour  and  Journey  or  Voyage  had  recruited  his  frame  and  spirita  I  never  saw 
him  less  than  cheerfid  in  society,  and  when  Carlyle  comes  to  see  him,  and  with 
some  Ladies^  and  a  few  favourite  Children,  his  spirits  are  exuberant.  He  has 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  interesting  family,  the  Latouches,  near  Dublin,  but 
the  crowd  following  Majesty  there  may  keep  hi'm  back. 

'^  Referring  to  bis  own  letters,  allow  me  to  repeat  mv  wannest  acknowledgements 
for  your  Kindness  and  for  that  of  your  family,  in  which  Mrs.  Ruskin  joins,  as 
she  does  moreover  in  kindest  regards  to  yourself,  your  Mother  and  Sisters.  I 
am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly,  John  James  Ruskin." 

ITiis  letter  was  No.  27  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  114-116.] 
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6vT09^  .  .  ,  vcvv  3c  fiSvov  apa  ov&x/iov  Svra  <r2  €6ruxilk  tnaq  Bok€U  <rvya/Mrdurac ; 
KoX  rdiSt  Ttt  vir€pfJLeyi$ri  koI  vkijdoi  olircipa  Bi  d<f^pwrvvriv  nva  ovr<09  oUi  cvraicr«»$ 
2x<(v;^  (MemoraKlia^  i.  4,  8). 

This  is  all  well,  but  it  is  to  me  so  fearful  a  discovei^  to  find 
how  God  has  allowed  all  who  have  variously  sought  Him  in  the  most 
earnest  way,  to  be  blinded — ^how  Puritan — ^monk — Brahmin — churchman 
— Turk — ^are  all  merely  names  for  different  madnesses  and  ignorances; 
how  nothing  prevails  finally  but  a  steady,  worldly-wise  labour — com* 
fortable — resolute — ^fearless — full  of  animal  life — afiectionate-— oompas- 
sionate.|  I  think  I  see  how  one  ought  to  live,  now,  bat  my  own  life 
is  lost — ^gone  by.  I  looked  for  another  world,  and  find  tiiere  is  only 
this,  and  that  is  past  for  me  |  what  message  I  have  given  is  all  wrong : 
has  to  be  all  re-said,  in  another  way,  and  is,  so  said,  almost  too 
terrible  to  be  serviceable.  For  the  present  I  am  dead*silent.  Our 
preachers  drive  me  mad  with  contempt  if  I  ever  read  or  listen  to  a 
word;  oiur  politicians,  mad  with  indignation.  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
first  any  more  than  I  could  to  pantaloons  in  a  bad  pantomime,  or  to 
the  last  more  than  to  lizards  in  a  marsh.|  I  am  working  at  geology, 
at  Greek — weakly — ^patiently — caring  for  neither;  trying  to  learn  to 
write,  and  hold  my  pen  properly — ^reading  comparative  anatomy,  and 
gathering  molluscs,  with  disgust.    / 

I  have  been  staying  at  Boulogne  nearly  two  months.  I  went  out 
mackerel  fishing,  and  saw  the  fish  glitter  and  choke,  and  the  sea  foam 
by  night  I  learned  to  sail  a  French  lugger,  and  a  good  pilot  at  last 
left  me  alone  on  deck  at  the  helm  in  mid  channel,  with  all  sail  set» 
and  steady  breeze.*  It  felt  rather  grand;  but  in  fact  would  have  been 
a  good  deal  grander  if  it  had  been  nearer  shore — ^but  I  am  getting  on^ 
if  I  don^t  get  too  weak  to  hold  a  helm,  for  I  can^t  digest  anything 
I  think.  I  tried  Wales  after  that,  but  the  moorland  hills  made  me 
melancholy,  utterly.  IVe  come  on  here  to  get  some  rougher  sailing  if 
I  can — then  Fm  going  over  to  Ireland  for  a  day  or  two.  .  .  .  Then 
Fm  going  straight  to  Switzerland,  for  the  fkll  of  the  leaf;  and  what 
next  I  don't  know.  There's  enough  of  myself  for  you.  .  .  .  Fm  so 
glad  you  think  hopefully  about  the  war.  It  interests  me  no  more 
than  a  squabble  between  black  and  red  ants.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  people  are  free  or  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  till  when  free  they 

^  ['' Knowing  that  of  earth  and  of  water,  both  so  plentifiil,  you  have  in  your 
body  but  a  small  portion,  do  vou  reaUy  think  that  mmd  is  the  one  thing,  exist- 
iaa  nowhere  else,  which  you  have  had  the  lucky  chance  to  snatch  up?  and  that 
all  these  mighty  and  countless  things  are  thus  kept  in  order  by  some  senseless 
power?"] 

'  [For  these  experiences,  see  above,  p.  874,  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxxvii. ;  and  For^ 
Claoigera,  Letter  74  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  61).] 
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know  how  to  choose  a  master.^  Write  to  me,  please,  Poste  Restante, 
Interlachen,  Switzerland.  I^m  hoping  to  find  out  something  of  the 
making  of  the  Jungfrau,  if  the  snows  don^  come  too  soon,  and  my 
poor  42-year-old  feet  still  serve  me  a  little.  •  •  .  Ever  your  affec- 
tionate J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Thomas  Cablyle 

HoLYHBAD,  Wedneidaiff  28th  AuguH,  '61. 

Deak  Mb.  Cablyle, — I  was  90  glad  to  get  Froude^s  letter,^  with 
your  little  endorsement,  and  I  would  have  set  to  work  instantly,  but 
you  can^'t  think  how  ill  I  am;  indeed  Fve  not  been  able  to  do  a 
sentence  of  anything  all  this  summer.  The  heaviest  depression  is  upon 
me  I  have  ever  gone  through;  the  great  questions  about  Nature  and 
God  and  man  have  come  on  me  in  forms  so  strange  and  frightful — 
and  it  is  so  new  to  me  to  do  everything  expecting  only  Death,  though 
I  see  it  is  the  right  way — even  to  play — and  men  who  are  men  nearly 
always  do  it  without  talking  about  it 

But  all  my  thoughts  and  ways  are  overturned — so  is  my  health  for 
the  present,  and  I  can  do  nothing  this  year. 

ril  write  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  from  Ireland,  where  Fm  going 
to-day,  wind  and  weather  serving. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Froude  by  this  post,  and  I  am  ever  your 
and  Mrs.  C4rlyle^s  affectionate  servant  (though  you  have  Charlotte'  too), 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  his  Fatheb 

Habbutown^  Thursday  Morning  [August  29]. 

I  hope  you  received  the  telegram  rightly ;  it  was  sent  from  Dublin 
a  little  after  seven,  with  some  difficulty,  Crawley*  having  to  return 
two  miles  to  another  station  across  the  town.  I  had  what  people 
would  call  a  beautiful  passage — ^that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  dull  one — in 
huge  steamer.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  disagreeableness  of  these  large 
boats.  Their  enormous  fires  vomiting  volcanofuls  of  smoke  continu- 
ally through  two  funnels  nearly  as  big  as  railway  tunnels;  the  colossal 
power  of  the  engines  making   everything   else   subordinate  to  it,  so 

*  [Compare  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  §  82  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  129).] 

'  [Probably  encouraging  Raskin  to  continue  bis  essays  on  Political  Economy, 
in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  them  in  tbe  ComhiU  Maaazine,  The  later  essays 
appeared  in  Frasers  Magazine,  under  Fronde's  editorship.] 

'  [See  "  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  her  Servants."  in  From  a  Wonum's  Note-Book  (Mrs. 
E.  T.  Cook),  p.  229.] 

*  [Raskin's  servant] 
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that  the  feeling  is  not  of  being  in  a  boat  at  all,  but  on  a  timber 
framework  surrounding  a  fearful  engine  which  is  crushing  the  sea — 
roai-ing  and  storming  its  way  along;  the  want  of  all  healthy  wave 
motion,  and  the  substitution  for  it  merely  of  a  continual  sense  of 
giddiness,  which  makes  one  fancy  one^s  legs  or  head  are  failing  some- 
how; the  whole  bow  of  the  boat  planked  over,  not  a  deck,  but  a 
roof,  so  [sketch],  the  top  of  which  is  forbidden  to  passengers,  so  that 
one  can^t  go  near  the  head  of  the  boat ;  the  huge  saloons,  and  perpetual 
draught  through  all  of  them,  caused  by  boat^s  railway,  speed — make 
the  whole  thing  the  most  disagreeable  floating  contrivance  imaginable. 
It  went  over  in  four  hours.  Dublin  Bay  is  larger  and  grander,  far, 
than  I  expected,  but  not  half  so  pretty,  and  I  am  entirely  aghast  at 
the  town.  I  expected  rather  a  fine  city.  It  joins  the  filth  of  Man« 
Chester  to  the  gloom  of  Modena,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  St. 
Gileses.  Far  the  melancholiest  place  I  ever  entered.  I  couldn^t  stop 
in  it — there  was  a  train  for  Harristown,  at  a  quarter  before  eight. 
It  set  me  down  at  half«past  eight,  at  their  stopping  station,  still 
eight  miles  from  Mr.  La  Touche's;  got  on  Irish  car,  and  took  them 
a  little  by  surprise  at  half-past  nine.  Mr.  La  Touche,  who  received 
me,  seemed  entirely  glad  to  see  me — even  by  surprise.  The  children 
(Fm  happy  to  say,  for  I  feared  they  had  been  getting  into  late  hours) 
had  all  gone  to  bed — but  not  quite  into  it — and  Percy  scampered 
down  bare-footed  like  a  little  Irishman;  Rosie  followed  presenlJy  in 
tiny  pink  dressing-gown;  and  Wisie,  like  Grisi  in  Norma — ^all  very 
happy  and  very  well.  Mrs.  La  Touche  looks  well,  notwithstanding 
severe  work  in  receiving  Prince  of  Wales.  They  gave  dije^ner  to 
eighty  people,  and  allowed  a  quantity  of  the  villagers  to  come  on 
the  lawn  to  see  the  Prince,  besides  feeding  them,  and  making  every- 
body very  happy. 

The  place  is  frightfully  large — ^the  park,  I  mean :  not  quite  so  pretty 
as  I  expected.  The  stream — brown  and  dear — is  pretty,  and  has  fine 
pebbly  bottom,  but  that  is  all.  Winnington  is  far  prettier  both  in 
house  and  grounds.  Lord  Palmei*ston^s  chalk  stream  and  hills  are 
far  more  interesting — ^Wallington  grander.  This  is  just  no  end  of 
trees  and  park,  with  peeps  of  Wicklow  hills  in  the  gaps,  but  no 
appearance  of  pleasant  walks  or  odd,  out-of-the-way  places;  the  Adding- 
ton  Hills  and  fields  incomparably  better. 

What  I  have  seen  of  the  Irish  themselves — in  just  the  two  hours 
after  landing,  like  one^s  first  impression  of  Calais — will,  I  suppose, 
remain  as  the  permanent  impression.  I  had  no  conception  the  stories 
of  Ireland  were  so  true.  I  had  fancied  all  were  violent  exaggeration. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
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I  wanted  some  tea  wlien  I  got  to  the  railroad  station  in  Dublin^ 
kaying  forty  minntes  to  wait  befera  train  left  for  Harristown.  The 
station  smelt  dose  and  fouh  I  crossed  to  an  ^^HoteP  which  had 
^refreshment  rooms^  on  its  sign.  They  ga^  me  good  tea  and  good 
biead:  but  the  squalor  of  the  rooms,  of  the  waitress,  of  the  <dd 
prints,  of  the  tableclotii !  Far  worse  than  the  worst  of  Italy.  There, 
it  is  a  desolate,  savage  squalor;  this  was  ale-hoosy,  nasty,  ^oble-* 
I  never  saw  its  like. 

The  glare  of  the  eye  is  very  pecuHar  in  the  Irish  £Bice.  And  yet, 
through  it  all,  such  heart,  and  good^nature,  and  love  of  fwu  At 
the  station  I  was  taking  my  ticket  (fearing  Crawley  wonkl  not  be 
back  from  tel^;raph  office  in  time).  I  was  doubtful  of  a  diiQing — 
asked  ticket  giver  if  he  would  take  it.  ^^It's  good,  sir;  if  it  isn% 
1^11  know  ye  when  ye  come  back,  and  lUl  thry  to  pass  it  upon  ye.^ 

Rosie  herself  wears  a  little  red  cap  here  and  is  very  wild — and 
very  angry  at  my  insisting  on  staying  in  my  room  and  doing  letters 
and  geology  till  lunch  time,  which  takes  away  all  hope  of  her  escaping 
any  of  her  lessons.  After  lunch  we're  going  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Liifey,  as  I  lised  to  do  at  Coniston  and  Low-wood — at  least  if  it 
keeps'  fine.  I  have  announced  my  mother^s  parcel  to  them  and  they 
are  delighted.  Fm  going  to  take  it  down  at  lunch,  but  this  lett^ 
must  be  ready  for  post  first.  IVe  tried  to  write  it  steadily,  but  one 
can^  iiTite  about  Ireland  quite  without  Irish  irregularity. 


To  his  Father 

BoNKBvzLLB,  Soturdop,  bth  OetobeTy  1861. 

I  have  your  kind  note  of  the  Snd,  saying  you  would  give  half  of 
all  you  have  if  I  were  feeling  like  the  Nun  at  Le  Puy.^  Would  you 
rather,  then,  have  me  kept  in  the  ignorance  necessary  to  produce  that 
state  of  feeling?  It  might  have  been,  once.  Never  can  be  now — once 
emerged  from  it,  it  is  gone  for  ever,  like  childhood.  I  know  no 
example  in  histoiy  of  men  once  breaking  away  from  their  early  beliefs, 
and  returning  to  them  again.  The  Unbeliever  may  be  taught  to  believe 
— ^but  not  Julian  the  Apostate  to  return.  However,  if  you  look  at 
the  world — take  America — ^Austria — Franoe — and  see  what  their  form 
of  Christianity  has  done  for  them — possibly  the  form  that  is  oomii^ 
may  do  more,  and  I  may  be  more  useful,  as  I  always  have  been,  as 
an  iconoclast,  than  as  a  conservative. 

*  [See  PriEterita,  iu.  §  4  (Vol.  XXXV.  p.  478).] 
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To  his  Fathre 

LucRRNE^  Sunday,  27th  Oct,  1861. 

You  will  see  by  my  past  letters  that  I  have  had  only  one  Irish 
letter  since  I  wrote  first  about  Rosie.  Rosie  can'^t  write  herself;  Emily 
is  nursing  her,  and  her  mother  is  nursing  Miss  Bunnett.^  I  could 
only  have  bulletins  at  the  best,  and  I  should  only  make  Rosie  more 
Anxious  about  herself,  by  asking  for  these  frequently.  I  expect  a  letter, 
however,  on  Wednesday  next,  or  thereabouts,  in  answer  to  mine  of 
Wednesday  last. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  quite  forget  where  that  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
passage  is.'  It  is  profoundly  true.  It  is  not  discretion  that  is  wanting, 
where  there  is  real  talent ;  but  education.  If  Spurgeon  had  been  nobly 
trained,  taught  natural  history  in  its  great  laws,  and  made  to  feel 
what  was  dignified  in  language  and  bearing,  he  would  not  make  jests 
for  a  mob  on  a  stuffed  Grorilla.  Of  the  two  Athenians,  Pericles  and 
Phocion,'  who  had  most  universal  and  benevolent  influence  on  their 
nation,  it  is  recorded  that  neither  were  ever  seen  to  smile  from  their 
youth  up.  The  passage  you  refer  to  about  Fortune  is  Juvenal.  It  is  in 
completeness, 

''Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia;  nos  te 
Nos  facimus^  Fortana,  deam  coeloque  locamus." 

You  will  find  it  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Satires,  but  I  forget  which.* 
The  view  which  Juvenal  took  of  the  power  of  Fortune  was,  however, 
Lucretian,  and  infidel;  characteristic  of  the  late  times  of  Rome.  Not 
so  Livy,  who  dwells  on  her  terrible  power  in  the  instance  of  Brutus 
and  his  sons :  '^  Et  qui  spectator  erat  amovendus,  (he  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  even  as  a  spectator)  eum  ipsum  Fortuna 
exactorem  supplicii  dedit.^'  Dante  makes  her  the  Ministress  of  divine 
power,  adding  that  she  is  blessed  and  rejoices  in  being  so — ^*  e  beata  si 
gode  ^'  * — ^in  another  place  also  speaking  of  her  as  typical  of  the  course  of 

"  Per6  girl  Fortuna  la  sua  ruota, 
Come  le  piace^  e  '1  villan  la  sua  marra.''^ 

But  Juvenal  is  right  in  a  certain  limited  sense. 

^  [RoBie's  governess.] 
'  [Deuteronomy  xi.  29.] 

■  [For  Phocioii^  compare  above,  p.  281 ;  of  Pericles,  Plutarch  says  (§  5)  that  he 
had  '^an  impertarhable  gravity  of  countenance."] 

*  [Satire  x.] 

*  Livy,  ii.  5,  6.] 

*  Inferno,  viL  96:  quoted  in  Munera  PuiveriSy  Vol.  XVII.  p.  223  n.] 

7  [ififemo,  XV.   95:    compare   the  letter   of  March  19,  1887  (Vol.  XXXVIL 
p.  686).] 

XXXVI.  2    B 
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\ 
To  his  Fathek 

LucKBNK,  \9t  November^  1861. 

I  have  your  kind  note  of  the  S9th  about  verses,  etc.  Am  very 
glad  you  think  me  right  in  not  sending  the  earlier  ones.  I  now 
enclose  a  little  note  of  Rosie'^s,  received  yesterday,  that  you  and  mama 
may  see  her  hand — it  is  a  little  more  slovenly  than  it  used  to  be^ 
but  I  hope  this  is  only  owing  to  enforced  idleness  making  her  careless. 
In  my  letter  to  her  mother,  I  had  said  she  wasn^t  to  write  me  letters, 
only  to  sign  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  her  mother^s  notes  (whence 
the  banning  of  this).  The  trees  having  their  ^*  flounces  ^^  crushed  is 
very  funny  and  Kose-aoeous. 

This  note  came  with  one  from  her  mother,  saying  that  Miss  Bunnett 
is  not  expected  to  live,  and  that  she  is  very  sad;  but  that  Rosie  her- 
self is  quite  well,  though  not  allowed  to  do  anything.  Rosie^s  illness 
has  assuredly  nothing  to  do  with  any  regard  she  may  have  for  me. 
She  likes  me  to  pet  her,  but  it  is  no  manner  of  trouble  when  I  go 
away ;  her  afiection  takes  much  more  the  form  of  a  desire  to  please  me 
and  make  me  happy  in  any  way  she  can,  than  of  any  want  for  herself, 
either  of  my  letters  or  my  company. 

Miss  Bunnett  is,  or  was,  a  good  girl,  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  was 
very  fond  of  her,  and  so  I  am  sorry  for  her. 

There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  boating  on  this  lake,  provided  one 
does  not  sail.  I  know  this  perfectly,  merely  by  their  form  of  boaL 
If  ever  the  lake  became  seriously  tempestuous,  their  ordinary  service 
boats  for  traffic  would  be  swamped  every  fortnight ;  no  water  can  be 
dangerous  on  which  the  regular  traffic  boats  are  tubs.  All  the  stories 
about  it  are  romantic  fables.  I  have  indeed  seen  the  wind  much  too 
strong  to  be  rowed  against;  in  which  case  one  simply  rows  with  it, 
landing  wherever  one  likes.  There  is  no  place  hereabouts  for  twenty 
miles  in  any  direction  along  the  shores  where  one  cannoi  land,  and 
even  in  the  bay  of  Uri  there  are  never  two  hundred  yards  of  cliff 
without  a  shingle  beach  at  one  end  or  the  other.  At  Boulogne  I  was 
often  out  in  sea  where  with  bad  management  of  the  boat  there  would 
really  have  been  some  danger ;  but  here,  I  should  not  be  the  least  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  lake — (not  that  I  ever 
do,  for  it^s  too  cold) — ^and  let  wind  and  wave  do  exactly  what  they 
chose. 
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To  hia  Fathbb^ 

LuoKBNH,  2nd  Noffember,  1861. 
I  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  the  '^  Romance  of  a  dull  life  ^ — but  not 
if  there  are  more  of  my  verses  in  it.    These  are  melodious  enough — but 
alas,  they  are  but  nonsense,  written  in  the  loosest  and  most  inaccurate 
English.     A  sound  and  close  criticism  of  them  would  be  as  follows. 

1.  ''The  couchant  strength^  etc.^  Of  thoughts  they  keep,  and  throbs 
they  feel." 

If  a  throb  is  felt,  its  strength  cannot  be  ^^ couchant^;  if  unfelt, 
it  cannot  be  a  ^Hhrob.^  By  ^'thoughts  they  keep,^  does  the  writer 
mean  *^ thoughts  they  keep  thinking^?  or  '* thoughts  they  keep  to 
themselves  ^V  In  either  case,  the  completed  phrase  is  as  ungraceful 
as  the  contracted  one  is  obscure. 

2.  ''May  need  an  answering  music/'  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  can  be  answered,  when  nothing 
has  been  said. 

8.  "Music  to  unseal." 

^^ Couchant  strength^  is  not  usually  *' unsealed.^  You  do  not 
^'  unseal  a  lion."^  In  tlxe  use  of  objects  which  can  be  unsealed,  such  as 
documents  or  old  wine,  music  is  not  the  instrument  likely  to  be  employed. 

4.  "What  waves  may  stir  the  silent  sea." 

Waves  do  not  stir  the  sea.  They  are  a  result  of  the  sea^s  being 
stirred. 

5.  "Beneath  the  low  appeal  ...  Of  winds  unfelt,"  etc. 

This  would  have  been  rather  a  pretty  image  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  five  lines,  the  writer  had  not  forgotten  what  he  was 
talking  about.  The  rise  of  waves  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  wind 
at  a  distance  might  prettily  illustrate  the  existence  of  emotion  for 
which  there  was  no  visible  cause,  but  it  cannot  illustrate  the  absence 
of  emotion  for  which  a  cause  is  presumed  to  exist. 

6.  "Within  the  windhig  shell  ...  of  those  that  touch  it  well" 

Shells  used  for  musical  purposes  were  of  two  kinds.  Spiral  shells 
were  not  ^' touched,^*  but  blown  like  trumpets,  and  made  loud  and 
disagreeable  noises,  for  the  tones  of  which,  indeed,  no  one  could   be 

^  [Who  had  been  finding  romance  in  a  dull  life,  it  seems,  by  re-reading  hia 
son's  early  verses.  The  lines  here  dissected  are  stanza  v.  of  "  The  Hills  of  Carrara  " 
(VoL  n.  pp.  209,  210).] 
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answerable  but  the  performer.  The  shells  which  (or,  more  accurately, 
the  strings  of  which)  were  ^^  touched  ^  to  produce  sound,  were  originally 
tortoise  shells,  and  had  no  **  windings.*"  The  writer'^s  fancy  appears 
to  be  as  much  at  fault  as  his  information,  for  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  the  whole  passage  is  not  merely  a  blundering  reminiscence  of  two 
others,  one  of  which  he  has  not  understood,  and  the  other  he  has 
never  appreciated — ^namely,  Shelley's  beautiful  "Up  from  beneath  his 
hand  a  tumult  went**^  of  Mercury  playing  the  first  tortoise-shell  lyre; 
and  Wordsworth's  exquisitely  eux;urate — 

''Appljrmg  to  his  ear, 
The  convolations  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell." ' 

I  should  not  at  the  time  have  liked  this  criticism  to  appear  in  the 
TimeSf  but  it  would  have  done  me  "yeoman's  service"  if  it  had.' 

You  may  nearly  always  know  in  a  moment  whether  poetry  is  good 
and  true,  by  writing  it  in  prose  form.  If  it  then  reads  like  strong  and 
sensible  or  tender  and  finished  prose,  and  is  perfectly  simple,  it  is  good : — 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet;  where  is  the  Pjrrrhic  phalanx 
gone  ?  of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget  the  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ?  ^ 

But,  when   the  dawn   came,   dim,   and   ssd,  and   chill  with   early 
showers,  her  quiet  eyelids  closed.     She  had  another  mom  than  oars.^ 

Mais  elle  6tait  du  monde,  ot  les  plus  belles  choses  Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et,  rose,  elle  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses,  L'espace  d'un  matin.^ 

In  some  cases  reversion  is  admissible — or  even  desirable — but  it  is 
always  a  fault  if  it  will  not  read  as  a  vigorous  prose  form  also.  Intense 
simplicity  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  greatest  poetry.  I  wish  I 
could  let  you  hear  the  melodious  simplicity  of  the  Greek  epitaph  on 
the  Slave,  Zosima: — 

"Zosima,  while  she  lived,  was  a  slave  in  her  body  only, 
Now,  she  has  gained  freedom  for  that,  also." 

[From  the  traoslstion  of  Homet^»  Hymn  to  Mercury,  iz.  : — 

''and  there  went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of] 


mighty  sounds." 


s 

8 

4 

Vol. 


'The  ExcuriUm,  book  iv.] 
'Hamlet,  Act  y.  sc.  2.1 


On  these  lines  from  Byron  (Dan  Juan,  iii.  86),  compare  VoL  XXXI.  p.  348 
AXXIII.  p.  321.    Compare  a  letter  to  Coventry  Patmore  in  Vol.  XXXVI 1. 
p.  2630 

*  [Hood's  The  Death  Bed:  for  another  reference  to  the  lines,  see  VoL  XVIII, 
p.  79  n.] 

*  ['' Consolation  k  Monsieur  da  P^rier,  Gentilhomme  d'Aix  en  Provence^  sur  la 
morte  de  sa  fille,"  in  the  Poesies  of  Malherbe,  No.  xi.  13-16  (toI.  i.  p.  39  of 
(Euvree  de  Malherbe,  ed.  1862).] 
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Or  this,  on  Epictetus: — 

''I  was  Epictetus^  a  slave,  and  a  cripple, 
Penniless,  and  Beloved  of  the  Gods."  ^ 

I  had  a  beautiful  walk  yesterday  on  the  flanks  of  Pilate.  Fve 
written  an  account  of  it  to  Rosie,  which,  when  it  is  done,  I  shall  send 
to  you  to  read  first,  and  send  on  to  her. 

To  Mrs.  SncoN 

LcoBRNB,  Wednesday,  iUh  Ntnember,  '61. 

Deab  Mbs.  Simon, — I  have  just  heard  from  my  father,  to  my 
sorrow,  that  you  are  unwell;  and  I  must  just  send  you  a  line  to  say 
that  I  am  sorry,  though  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  it,  seeing  that 
in  four  days  it  will  be  a  month  since  you  left  me  on  the  road  to 
Geneva,  and  I  have  not  written  a  line,  which  is  horrid  of  me,  and 
that's  the  short  and  long  of  it. 

Fve  had  a  drawing  fit,  and  if  the  cold  weather  had  not  come  on  so 
violently  all  at  once,  I  really  believe,  for  once,  a  drawing  would  have 
been  finished.     I  suppose  now  its  fate  will  be  like  that  of  all  the  rest. 

I  change  mind  and  plans  and — ^hopes  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I 
have  no  more  of  those — from  day  to  day.  The  sense  of  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  my  writing  what  I  feel  or  think,  any  morning  or  evening, 
is  a  good  deal  the  cause  of  my  not  writing.  Some  days  I  am  utterly 
gloomy  and  lifeless;  others — occasionally  a  little  cheerful;  sometimes 
sanguine — for  ten  minutes.  What  would  be  the  use  of  my  writing  an 
account  of  myself  in  any  of  these  faces  ? — ^phases,  I  meant  to  write — ^but 
Fm  tired  to-day — (sleepless  with  toothache  last  night)  and  the  pen 
slips.  On  the  whole  I  am  a  little  pleased  with  what  Fve  done,  and 
am  coming  in  a  thin  crescent  out  of  my  interlunar  cave ; — ^if  I  ever  get 
on  into  something  'like  moonlight  I  shall  be  thankful — Sunlight  there^s 
no  chance  of. 

It  would  be  only  provoking  if  I  were  to  tell  you — in  those  London 
November  fogs — ^what  glorious  light  I  have  here; — and  it  would  only 
vex  you  to  tell  you  how  little  use  I  make  of  it,  or  with  what 
apathetic  eye  I  can  look  upon  these  Alps  before  my  window  covered 
with  radiant  new-fallen  snow — I  only  wish  the  snow  were  up  again 
where  it  came  from. 

There  was  only  one  letter  to  be  got  out  of  the  Brunnen  Post 
Office,  and  that  did  not  look  like  one  of  Boo^s;   was  it  the  one  you 

^  [For  thsea  epitaphs^  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  522.] 
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expected?  John  wrote  me  some  Donsense  about  wine  from  Geneva, 
which  please  say  I  took  due  note  of  nevertheless,  but  the  accounts  had 
been  so  made  out  by  my  orders,  because  I  was  answerable  for  the 
Bonneville  vintage  and  ceUarage,  good,  or  bad. 

Couttet  desires  his  respectful  regards.  I  have  been  sketching  out 
of  doors  here  as  much  as  I  could,  but  when  I  get  to  Altorf  I  hope 
to  draw  Couttet.  I  shall  be,  if  all  remains  well,  still  a  week  or  ten 
days  here,  and  ^^Schweizer  Hof,  Lucerne^  will  find  me— even  when  I 
go  on  to  Altorf.  Fm  immensely  vexed  to  lose  Amsteg — but  it  will  be 
too  cold,  Fm  afraid  (Q.  Rosine  there  during  winter  ?X  and  cold  will  not 
do  for  me  now;  it  seems  to  take  half  the  strength  I  have  merely  to 
meet  the  wind,  if  it  is  ftx)sty.  Fve  actually  found  a  view  of  Lucerne 
in  which  the  Schweizer  Hof  comes  in — not  disadvantageously.  But 
whether  my  views  be  bad  or  good,  I  will  answer  for  one  thing  about 
them.  They  wonH;  get  the  like  of  them  out  of  the  place  by  photo- 
graph.   Let  me  see — ^how  many  have  I  in  hand?    Thcre'^s 


tu^^ 


and   about  ten  or  a   dozen   more.     Good-night.     Love    to    John   and 
Boo. — Ever  your  aflfectionate  J,  R. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caelyle 

LuoBBNB^  lih  NofjembeTf  '61. 

Deab  Mb.  and  Mrs.  Caklyle, — Two  days  before  hearing  from  my 
father  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  kind  little  visit,  I  had  sent  an  underlined 
charge  of  gravest  character  to  let  me  know  how  you  both  were.  I 
should  have  written  myself,  but  was,  for  a  month  after  leaving  home 
this  last  time,  in  a  state  of  stupid  depression  which  there  was  no  use 
in  giving  any  account  of.  I  am  now  settled  here,  with  a  bright  room 
— ^fire — and  view  of  lake.  I  draw  and  paint  a  little  every  day — very 
little,  but  what  I  do  is  now  accumulative,  and  I  hope  will  come  to 
something.  I  am  gaining  strength  gradually;  and  learning  some  Latin 
and  Greek.  I  do  everything  as  quietly  and  mechanically  as  I  can. 
I  have  little  pleasure,  and  no  pain — except  toothache  sometimes.  I 
forget,  resolutely,  all  that  human  beings  are  doing  of  ridiculous,  or 
suffering  of  its  consequences;  try  to  regret  nothing — and  to  wish  for 
nothing.  I  am  obliged  to  pass  much  time  in  mere  quiet — and  standing 
with  one^s  hands  behind  one^s  back  is  tiresome.  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  be  tired  and  stand.  The  nights,  if  one  wakes  in  them,  are  sadly 
long — one  tries  to  think  '*  after  all — it  is  life — why  should  one  wish 
ic  shorter?*^  and  one  is  thankful,  in  spite  of  such  philosophy,  when  the 
clock  strikes.  (I  wonder  if  one  would  be — or  will  be — when  it  is  a 
passing  bell  that  strikes — which  will  be  the  same  thing,  once  for  all.) 
When  Fve  read  Xenophon's  Economkty  and  Flato'^s  Republic^  and  one 
or  two  more  things  carefully,  I  shall  finish,  if  I  can,  my  political 
economy.  Of  other  plans  or  hopes,  I  have  none  for  the  present.  There 
is  enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  of  myself.  Mr.  Carlyle  will 
be  angry  with  me  for  not  going  on  with  German,  but  it  is  impossible 
among  Grermans ;  the  people  make  me  (or  would  make  me  if  I  contem- 
plated them)  too  angry  to  endure  their  language.  Switzerland  is  degene- 
rating— at  least  its  people  are — (and  the  lakes  are  not  so  clear  as  they 
used  to  be).  The  peasantry  seem  still  nearly  what  they  were — (that  is 
to  say,  little  more  than  two-legged  cattle),  llie  townspeople  imitate 
and  hate  the  French,  having  neither  dignity  enough  to  stand  on  their 
own  ground,  nor  beauty  or  modesty  enough  to  respect  those  they  borrow 
from.  By  rifle  practice,  and  much  drinking  and  making  disgusting 
noises  in  the  streets  all  night,  they  are  preparing  themselves  against 
Fi'ench  invasion.  But  what  of  silent  and  worthy  is  yet  among  them 
I  do  not  see,  and  have  no  business  to  abuse  them  in  general  terms. 

I  hope  to  get  home  before  Christmas:  but  will  write  again  as  soon 
as  I   know  about  the  time.    It  would  be  a  great  delight  to  me  if 
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Mrs.  Carlyle  would  send  me  just  the  merest  line  to  Schweizer  Hot, 
Lucerne,  saying  how  you  are  both — and  that  you  still  believe  me  to 
be  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To   ROBEBT  BbOWNING 

LucBRKB,  17th  Ntmember,  1861. 

Dear  Mr.  Browning, — I  do  not  know  what  others  of  your  friends 
may  have  ventured  to  write  or  to  say  to  you.  I  could  say  nothing — 
can  say  nothing — ^but  that  I  love  you,  and  there  are  few  people  whom 
I  do— and  that  when  you  care  to  see  me,  or  hear  from  me,  I  shall 
thankfully  come  if  I  can,  or  write  if  I  cannot. 

I  think  also  I  may  venture  to  say  this:  that  however  enthusiastic 
the  love,  or  devoted  the  respect,  borne  by  all,  whose  respect  or  love 
was  in  any  wise  worthy  of  her,  to  Mrs.  Browning,  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  more  entirely  and  reverently  shared  in  aim  and  hope 
with  her  than  I:  nor  one  who  regards  her  loss  with  a  more  grave^ 
enduring  bitterness  and  completeness  of  regret — ^not  the  acute,  consol- 
able  suffering  of  a  little  time,  but  the  established  sense-  of  um-edeem- 
able,  unparalleled  loss,  which  will  not  pass  away. 

I  have  been  ill — not  a  little,  neither;  and  am  so  still,  more  men- 
tally than  otherwise,  however — and  am  little  fit  to  face  sad  thoughts 
— not  that  I  have  many  others  to  face.  But  I  cannot  write  to  you — 
indeed,  of  what  should  I  write  to  you  ?— every  way  my  superior  in 
powers  of  thought,  and  of  suffering.  You  might  possibly  have  been  in 
some  sort  relieved  if  I  could  have  asked  you  to  forget  yourself  for  a 
moment,  and  to  think  of  me  or  of  things  that  interested  me;  but  I 
cannot  even  do  this,  for  I  am  myself  in  a  stats  of  sick  apathy,  or 
dull  resolution — plodding  on  with  work  which  will  probably  be  as 
fruitless  as  it  is  pleasureless.  I  shall  be  here  probably  for  three  weeks 
more.  I  stay  here  to  get  light  and  peace,  neither  of  which  I  can  have 
in  London ;  but  I  must  get  home  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  my 
father  and  mother'^s  sake.  If  you  care  to  say  anything  to  me,  a  letter 
Foste  Restante,  Lucerne,  or  Daimark  Hill  after  New  Yearns  Day,  would 
find  me. — ^Ever,  dear  Mr.  Browning,  believe  me  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIX. 

To  Dr.  John  Brown*  [1861.1 

Dear  Dr.  Brown, — I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  beautiful 
book  about  your  father.    I  like  it  better  than  anything  I  ever  read 

*  [This  letter  (without  the  PJ3.)  is  No.  6  of  *'  Letters  ft^m  John  Ruskin "  in 
Letien  qf  Dr.  John  Brwm^  1907,  p«  208,  where  it  is  dated  ''Novr.  1801/'  but 
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about  religious  people.  The  story  about  the  old  woman^s  ^^He^ll  lo«e 
more  than  FU  do^  is  the  most  exquisite  instance  of  the  way  strength 
and  pathos  and  humour  may  join  I  ever  heard  of  human  creature* 
The  Rabbit  story  is  delkitms. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

The  story  about  the  whisky  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  horrible 
and  inconceivable  way  in  which  the  evangelical  religion  shuts  up  the 
hearts  of  its  miserable  votaries,  when  even  a  man  like  that  could  have 
lived  to  be  old,  and  not  known  what  the  human  heart  was.  No  Bestial 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptian  was  ever  so  horrible  as  that  Evangelicalism 
in  the  essence  of  it. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burni-Jonks^ 

Lucerne,  Nov.  22iu/,  '61. 

Dear  "Edward  and  Georgie,^' — I  answer  truly  by  return  of  post, 
though  you  will  be  surprised  and  troubled  at  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  hear  from  Switzerland*  I  can  get  you  all  the  information 
you  want — though  I^m  not  a  committee  L.F.  man,  but  the  secretary 
is  one  of  my  old  friends.'  You  will  receive,  probably  two  days  after 
getting  this  letter,  all  that  you  want,  and  I  think  it  will  be  all  nicely 
manageable  by  3rd  December. 

Tm  delighted  to  hear  of  the  woodcutting.  It  will  not,  I  believe, 
interfere  with  any  motherly  care  or  duty,  and  is  far  more  useful  and 

'*the  book  about  your  father"— the  Letters  to  John  Caime,  D.D. — appeared  in 
1860^  separately  issued  and  bounds  but  paged  continuously  with  the  Memoir  qf 
John  Broum,  by  John  Cairns^  D.D.  The  storv  about  the  old  woman  Tp.  479)  Is 
this:  ''A  poor  old  woman  was  on  her  deatnbed.  Wishing  to  trv  her  faith^ 
Mr.  Brown  said  to  her^  'Janet^  what  would  you  say  if,  after  all  He  nas  done  for 
vou,  God  should  let  you  drop  into  Hell  ? '  '  E'en  as  He  likes ;  if  He  does.  He'll 
lose  mair  than  I'll  do.' "  The  '^  rabbit  story "  is  of  Dr.  John  firown  himself  as  a 
boy  and  two  pet  rabbits :  ''  I  had  just  kissed  the  two  creatures,  when  my  grand- 
fiither  met  me»  He  took  me  by  the  chin,  and  kissed  me,  and  then  the  rabbits. 
Wonderful  man,  I  thought,  and  still  think  1  doubtless  he  had  seen  me  in  mj  private 
fondness  and  wished  to  please  me"  (p.  480).  The  '^  whisky  story"  is  of '* Uncle 
Ebeneser,"  who  was  helped  in  an  accident  at  a  ferry  by  some  carters  who  were 
bringing  up  whisky  casks.  **  He  was  most  polite  and  gratefbl,  and  one  of  these 
cordial  ruffians,  having  pierced  a  cask,  brougnt  him  a  horn  of  whisky,  and  said, 
'Tak  that,  it'll  hearten  ye.'  He  took  the  horn,  and  bowing  to  them,  said,  'Sirs, 
let  us  ffive  thanks !'  and  there  by  the  roadside,  in  the  drift  and  storm,  with  these 
wild  fellows,  he  asked  a  blessing  on  it,  and  for  his  kind  deliverance,  and  took  a 
tasting  of  the  horn"  (p.  485).  The  P.iS^.  explains  a  reference  in  the  next  letter 
to  Dr.  Brown  (see  below,  p.  396).] 

^  [Part  of  this  letter  is  inrinted  in  Memoriuie  of  Edward  Bumo-Jonee,  vol.  L 
p.  2Q3j  where  Lady  Bume-Jones  says  that  the  scheme  for  her  engraving  her 
husband's  designs  dropped  through.] 

*  [W.  H.  Harrison,  Secretary  (or,  rather.  Registrar)  of  the  Royal  Literanr 
Fund :  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  99.] 
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noble  work  than  any  other  of  which  feminine  fingers  are  capable 
without  too  much  dktarbance  of  feminine  thought  and  natoie.  I 
can^t  imagine  anything  prettier  or  more  wifely  than  cutting  one^s 
husband^s  drawings  on  the  wood  block — there  is  just  the  pn^ier 
quantity  of  echo  in  it,  and  you  may  put  the  spirit  and  afiection  and 
fidelity  into  it,  which  no  other  person  could.  Only  never  work  hard 
at  it  Keep  your  rooms  tidy  and  baby  happy,  and  then  after  that  aa 
much  wood  work  as  youVe  time  and  liking  for. 

I  am  getting  stronger  gradually,  I  think.  The  winter  suns  and 
scenes  are  very  glorious  here.  If  I  can  only  work,  I  don't  care  about 
anything  else,  and  the  work  cut  out  for  me,  as  fiur  as  I  see  it,  is  likely 
to  be  none  tiie  worse  done  because  Tm  sulky,  which  I  am,  Tery— but 
always  glad  of  your  letters,  and  always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Rubun. 

To   Mrs.   CARI.YLE 

LUCBSNB,   %Uk  NWKf  '61. 

Dear  Mrs.  Carltle, — Indeed  I  was  just  going  to  write  again,  and 
did  not  expect  any  answer,  for  I  knew  3'ou  were  ill;  but  it^s  so  good 
of  you,  and  Fm  sure  it  made  you  worse.  Doing  nice,  good  things 
always  makes  people  worse.  Only  it^s  wicked  of  you  to  teaze  me  so 
about  that  romantic  thing — so  perhaps  it  wouldn^t  hurt  you  after  all. 

No,  I  can^t  come  home  yet.  There^s  a  difference,  I  assure  you — 
not  small — ^between  dead  leaves  in  London  fog,  and  living  rocks,  and 
waters,  and  clouds.  I  never  saw  anything  so  entirely  and  solemnly 
divine  as  the  calm  winter  days  are  here.  Dead  or  living — cahn,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  feel  or  call  it.  Intense  sunshine — ^the  fields  green, 
as  in  summer,  on  the  slopes  sunward — ^but  sparkling  with  clear  dew, 
frost,  and  the  white  hoarfrost  on  their  shadowy  sides — ^mounded  and 
mounded  up  and  far  to  the  pines.  They  all  lost  in  avenues  of  light, 
and  the  great  Alps  clear — sharp— all  strength  and  splendour — ^far  round 
the  horizon — ^the  clear  streams,  still  unchained,  ringing  about  the  rocks 
and  eddying  into  green  pools — ^and  the  lake,  taking  all  deep  into  its 
heart  under  the  hills.  It  is  like  the  loveliest  summer^s  morning  at  five 
o^dock — all  day  long.  Then  in  ordinary  weather,  the  colour  of  the 
beech  woods  and  pine  on  the  cliffs — and  of  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  frost  clouds!  I  never  saw  such  things— <lidn^t  know  what  winter 
was  made  or  meant  for,  before.  I  walked  through  the  Reuss  the  day 
before  yesterday,  just  for  delight  in  its  clear  green  water — ^not  many 
people  can  say  theyVe  done  that,  for  it  is  the  fourth  river  of  the  Alps 
(Rhine,  Rhone,  Aar,  Reuss):  and  it  would  have  given  a  good  account 
of  me  if  I  had  tried  it  in  the  summer  time — even  as  it  was,  it  ran 
like  a  mill  race  in  tlie  middle,  and  needed  steady  walking.    No,  I  can't 
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come  home  yet; — must  manage  it  by  New  Year'^s  Day,  though,  I  believe. 
Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  not  only  don^t  know  that  people  care  for 
me,  but  never  can  believe  it  somehow.  I  know  I  shouldn^t  care  for 
myself  if  I  were  anybody  else.  Yes,  we*"]!  bring  home  a  Lion^ — and 
I  think  we  shall  have  some  satisfaction  in  looking  at  it. 

Tm  just  away  to-morrow  deeper  into  the  Alps  to  Altorf  to  see 
how  the  Grimmest  of  them  look  in  their  snow.  Vm  better  than  I 
was,  a  good  deal.  Still  very  sulky — and  reading  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
rather  beginning  to  learn  them — but  a  little  comforted  in  feeling  that 
I  am  really  learning  someihmg — and  in  the  entire  peace — and  rest — 
and  being  able  to  swear  at  people  and  know  theyVe  out  of  hearing. 

There^s  more  cracking  of  whips  and  barking  of  dogs  than  I  like — 
than  Slender  would  have  liked,  and  there  are  no  Anne  Pages.*  The 
Swiss  are  firightfully  ugly;  but  when  I  get  tired  of  it,  I  can  always 
get  away  into  the  pine  woods — where  it  is  quiet  as  the  night — or  row 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake — ^where  there  is  often  not  a  ripple.  It 
would  be  good  for  both  of  you  to  come  here  to  finish  Frederick — ^you 
would  have  no  influenza,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  might  enjoy  his  pipe  in  peace. 

ni  write  again  from  among  the  deeper  Alps.  Mind  and  get  the 
head  and  the  martyrs  all  right. — ^Ever  affectionately  Mr.  C's  and  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Dr.  John  Bbown' 

Lucerne,  2rd  December^  '61. 

Mt  beab  Db.  Brown, — I  have  been  this  last  year  somewhat  seriously 
ill,  though  no  one  knows  it  but  myself.  I  am  now  better,  but  nothing 
else  than  illness  could  have  prevented  my  telling  you  of  the  great 
admiration,  and  what,  if  pleasure  had  been  possible  to  me,  would  have 
been  pleasure,  in  and  with  which  I  looked  over  your  Horce.  It  is  very 
noble  writing  and  feeling  and  thinking,  and  will  help  and  heal  and 
cheer,  in  all  ways,  among  all  people.  To  me,  at  the  time,  the  most 
available  part  was  that  dedicated  to  poor  dear  old  Sulky  Peter* — mont^ 
menhim  aere^  etc.;  but  I  will  read  all  carofuUy  when  I  get  home. 

It  wca  actually  pleasure  to  me  to  see  in  your  note  to  my  father  that 

^  [An  engraving,  or  other  representation,  of  the  '*  Lion  of  Lucerne "  :  see  below, 
p.  401.] 

*  [Merry  Wives  qf  WindwTy  Act  i.  8C  1 :  *^  Slender  (to  Anne  Page).  *  Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so?'"  etcl 

s  [No.  7  of  ''Letters  mm  John  Ruskin"  in  LeUere  qf  Dr,  John  Brown,  1907, 
pp.  203-204.] 

'  [The  paper  on  ''Oar  Dogs"  {Hone  Subeeciva,  Second  Series,  1861)  was 
dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan's  glum  and  faithful  Peter — thus 
immortalised  in  Horace's  wav  (Odee,  iii.  90,  1).  llie  whole  volume  was  dedicated 
to  Gladstone,  A.  C.  Dick,  Tbackeray,  and  Ruskiu.] 
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you  were  busy  in  your  profession.  I  have  been  reading  to-day  the 
account  of  the  successful  trial  of  the  metal  plates  of  the  Warrior.  Has 
progress  as  definite  yet  been  made  in  human  Defences  against  Death, 
or  worse  than  death — decrepitude?  I  cannot  fancy  any  study  or  work 
in  this  age  so  noble  as  that  of  a  physician. 

I  don^t  know  to  whom  I  wrote,  but  it  was  not  to  you,  some  word 
of  an  impression  made  on  me  by  part  of  the  Hora}-  Did  it  never 
strike  you  what  a  marvellous,  what  a  frightful  fact  it  was  that  the 
tenets  of  a  sect  should  prevent  a  great,  good,  and  loving  man  finom 
knowing  that  there  was  Humanity  out  of  and  apart  from  that  sect, 
until  he  was  lifted  by  strangers  from  a  snow-drift  into  which  he  had 
sunk  in  his  old  age?  You  say  you  have  heard  of  me  from  Lady 
Trevelyan — ^that  I  am  busy  and  well.  I  suppose  she  knows.  But  I 
have  been  busier  and  better,  and  hope  to  be  so  again. 

I  am  seriously  annoyed  by  my  father^s  sending  you  those  effete  and 
vile  verses  of  mine,  in  which  the  good  which  they  do  me  by  humiliation 
is  neutralised  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  discouragement  and  disgust 
which  seize  me  whenever  I  see  or  hear  of  them. 

To  his  Fathee 

LucERKE,  Friday^  13th  [December^  1861]. 
Fm  very  glad  you  like  Emerson.  Mamma  has  a  horror  of  these 
people — Carlyle,  eta — because  she  thinks  they  "pervert''  me;  but  I 
never  understand  them  till  I  find  the  thing  out  for  myself.  After  ten 
years'  hard  work  I  find  out  that  ^^  every  man  does  his  best  thing  easiest.^  ^ 
Then  I  find  the  brief  sentence  in  £merson  and  am  pleased:  but  he 
does  not  teach  it  me.  My  ^^  perverters  ^  are  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Bayne  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury;  the  single 
speech  of  the  latter  on  geology  is  enough  to  make  more  infidels  than 
Voltaire,  Carlyle,  Rousseau,  and  Gibbon,  in  all  their  works.  I  name 
Mr.  Moore  first,  however,  for  the  most  damaging  thing  to  Christianity 
I  ever  yet  heard  in  my  life  was  a  sermon  of  his  on  a  verse  in  Psalms, 
"Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name,''*  in  which,  apply- 
ing the  phrase  "thy  word''  to  the  Bible,  he  sent,  or  endeavoured  to 
send,  his  congregation  away  with  the  impression  that  David  had  a  neatly 

^  [That  \Mf  by  the  LeUer  to  Cainu,  which  wm  included  in  the  Second  Series  of 
Hor<B  Subseciva,  It  was  to  Brown  that  Raskin  had  written  on  the  subject :  see 
the  P.S.  to  the  precdding  letter  (p.  dd3).1 

>  fProm  the  first  chapter  ("  Uses  of  Great  Men ")  in  Emerson's  Represeniaiwe 
Men  r' Every  one  can  do  his  beet  thing  easiest  'Peu  de  nuruem,  beauooup  d^^ffH*"). 
For  Ruskin's  sayings  to  like  effect,  see  Pn'BaphaeUtUm,  §  8  (Vol  XII.  p.  344)^ 
and  General  Index  (under  "Ease").] 

'  [Psalms  cxxxviii.  2.] 
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bound  volume  in  the  Bible  Society's  best  prinf  always  on  his  dressing- 
table,  with  a  blue  string  at  his  favourite  chapters  of  St.  John,  and  I 
fully  expected  to  hear,  before  the  sermon  finished,  how  Masters  Amnon 
and  Absalom  were  good  boys  and  always  learned  their  texts  correctly^ 
but  little  Solomon  generally  had  to  have  a  Watts^  hymn  to  learn  besides, 
for  having  made  a  mess  of  his  pinafore  in  Bathsheba^s  back  garden. 

To  his  Father 

LucEBZiE,  Thursday  [Decemher  19^  1861]. 

I  had  a  row  of  ten  miles  yesterday,  but  no  ducks  and  drakes,  for 
the  North  wind  came  down  round  Pilate,  and  my  shoulders  were  stiff 
and  hands  sore,  before  I  could  get  home. 

All  the  better  work  for  me.  I  found  your  nice  letter,  with  answer 
to  Mrs.  Simon,  when  I  got  in;  nothing  can  possibly  be  better.  I  like 
your  suggestion  about  Interpres  very  much ;  it  is  far  better  than  mine.^ 
It  would  amuse  you  sometimes  to  think  and  hunt  out  a  matter  of 
this  kind.     Good  news  of  Laing,  pleasant. 

Articles  in  Times  on  Prince  Albert  vei-y  good.  I  have,  however, 
the  bad  habit  of  liking  better  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  than  the 
living,  and  would  add  to  the  eulogium,  that  while  he  educated  his 
own  family,  indeed,  very  nicely,  the  German  policy  of  the  English 
Court  would  fain  have  kept  all  the  millions  of  Italy  in  Brigandage 
and  Romanism,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  Queen,  by  first  accounts  in  paper,  seems  behaving  well.  Widowed 
Queens  genei*ally  get  on  pretty  well — if  you  look  to  history ; — it  is  odd 
how  a  woman  seems  to  take  to  the  notion  of  government,  considering 
that  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  intended  for  it. 

To  Lady  Naeshyth 

LDOBBHfl,  20th  December,  1061. 
Deae  Lady  Naesmyth, — Some  reason  there  has  been — good  reason, 
I  fear  it  is  only  by  Sir  John^s  gracious  indulgence  it  can  be  called — 
for  my  not  writing.  It  is  simply  that  I  have  always  been  ill  and  sad, 
and  not  inclined  to  write  and  say  so.  I  am  now  better,  though  not 
biyther;  better  by  reason  chiefly  of  rest  and  freedom  from  all  anxiety 
or  charge.  I  am  not  biyther,  because — ^there  are  too  many  causes  to 
be  talked  of;  the  principal  one  being,  I  suppose,  that  in  human  life, 
the  hour  of  half-past  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon — if  one  is  not 

^  [A  reference  to  earlier  letters  in  which  Raskin  had  asked  his  father  to  look 
up  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  had  made  a  coujecture  of  his  own^  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  ahandoned.] 
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pleased  with  one^s  forenoonV  work,  and  yet  expects  to  be  called  early 
to  tea,  or  even  early  to  bed — is  not  a  cheerful  one.  But  as  there  is  a 
St.  Martinis  summer  in  the  year,  so  there  is  a  kind  of  St.  Martin's 
Morning,  in  the  seventy  years,  to  be  sometimes  hoped  for — and  if  I 
ever  get  over  the  habit  of  regretting,  and  the  hope  of  aooomplishingy 
I  may  yet  get  through  the  ^^  sufficient  evil^  of  every  day,  not  with- 
out utility. 

I  told  you  before  that  one  reason  why  I  would  not  come  to  you 
was  that  I  was  not  myself,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present — I  shall 
remain  somebody  else.  When  I  write  another  book — ^if  you  like  Uy 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  come  and  see  you ;  but  it  will  be  so  different 
from  these  old  ones — you  can^t  think. 

In  the  meantime  you  will  be  glad  in  your  kindness  to  hear  that 
I  have  enjoyed  the  autumn  and  early  winter  among  these  hills — it  is 
a  pity  Sir  John  and  you  and  Miss  Naesmyth  went  to  Venice.  Sir 
John  would  not  have  been  ill,  I  think,  had  you  remained  among  the 
Alps.  I  was  two  winters  at  Venice — it  is  far  colder  than  hitherto  it 
has  been  here;  and,  to  my  delight  and  amazement,  I  gathered  a  large 
handful  of  the  Gentiana  Verna  on  Sunday  forenoon  last,  having  ^  gone 
to  church^  1500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  got  through  what  we  (have 
learned  from  the  beadle)  ridiculously  call  ** Divine  Service^  without 
the  objectionable  accompcmiment  of  any  Preaching — except  from  the 
above-named  Grentians. 

One  great  delight  of  the  winter  is  that  all  the  streams  are  clear 
and  not  too  large.  I  walked  through  the  Reuss  half  a  mile  below 
Lucerne — just  before  it  receives  the  Em  me — on  the  SSnd  November^ 
after  two  days'  frost.  It  took  me  to  mid-thigh  for  about  twenty  yards 
of  its  breadth — running  like  a  mill  race,  so  that  I  had  to  hold  my 
pole  firm,  and  fix  it  cautiously;  but  if  you  have  seen  the  Reuss  in 
summer,  you  may  imagine  what  a  difference  there  must  be  in  the  mass 
of  the  stream.  On  the  St.  Gothard,  one  may  dabble  in  it  nearly  any- 
where as  one  would  in  a  Highland  stream,  and  the  crystalline  clearness 
of  the  higher  summits  is  almost  intolerable  in  brightness.  I  stayed  a 
week  at  Altorf  early  this  month,  and  was  obliged  to  come  away 
because  of  the  over-excitement  caused  by  the  intense  beauty  and  light : 
it  seemed  to  make  me  giddy,  like  strong  wine.  The  beauty  of  the 
autumnal  colours  among  the  woods,  from  the  mid-October  to  end  of 
November,  is   "a   sight   to    di-eam    of,   not   to   telP^ — (only   in    the 

^  [From  Part  i.  of  ChrUtabel,  describing  the  unrobing  of  Genldine  :— 

^'  Behold  I  her  bosom  and  half  her  side— 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  t " 
—quoted  also  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  115.] 
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contrary  sense,  spoken  of  the  mountain  sides,  from  that  in  which  it  is 
written  of  Geraldine's).  But  truly,  I  never  did  so  much  as  dream  of 
beauty  of  colour  like  it,  nor  did  I  know  before  what  Autumn  was 
meant  for — I  thought  it  was  only  for  grapes  and  apples. 

The  best,  however,  is  now  over,  and  I  return  home,  D.V.^  for  the 
New  Year,  but  shall  be  back  among  the  Alps  probably  early  in  Spring, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Exhibition  and  its  belongings. 

A  line  to  Denmark  HiU,  with  your  forgiveness  and  good  news  of 
Sir  John,  would  find  grateful  welcome  any  day  after  the  first  January — 
no  matter  how  short,  so  only  that  it  assured  me  you  still  believe  me 
faithfully  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  his  Fatheb 

LuoBRNB^  Saturday,  2M  [Deeember,  1861]. 

I  have  your  nice  line  of  the  18th  about  Political  Economy,  etc. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  I  should  like  those  essays,  or  any  bits  of 
them,  published  anyhow — anywhere — it  will  certainly  be  years  before 
I  write  anything  else.  I  ^ight  republish  the  whole  four  in  large  print 
with  a  word  or  two  of  preface  perhaps.^  But  I  don'^t  care  about  the 
matter.  I  have  to  settle  foundations  so  new  and  so  deep  for  myself; 
to  learn  so  much,  and  think  so  much,  before  I  again  speak,  that  what 
I  do  now  is  wholly  immaterial  to  me.  Thank  you  for  flowers  and 
sweets  sent  to  Chelsea.  When  you  have  little,  send  there,  not  to 
Park  Street  Rosie  is  better— and  if  she  were  not,  the  flowers  would 
do  her  no  good — and  they  do  do  good  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

I  have  such  a  coaxing  letter  from  Rosie  that  I  might  perhaps  have 
come  home  three  days  sooner  for  it;  only  perhaps  Mamma  and  you 
might  have  been  more  jealous  than  pleased,  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  have 
thought  me  absurd.  Here  is  a  funny  little  dialogue  between  her  and 
Rosie,  the  other  night,  which  she  (Mrs.  L.)  sends  me. 

Mrs.  L.  ^^ Rosie,  don't  you  wish  St.  C.  would  come  home?'' 

Rosie.  "Yes,  indeed  I  do.     How  tiresome  of  him !  " 

Mrs.  L.  "Do  you  think  he  wants  us  at  allf 

Bosie.  "Well,  perhaps  he  does.  I  think  he  wants  to  see  me^ 
Mamma.'' 

Mrs.  L.  "And  doesn't  he  want  to  see  me?" 

Rosie.  "Well — ^you  know — well — Mamma,  I  think  he  likes  your 
letters  quite  as  much  as  yourself,  and  you  write  so  very  often — and 
I  can't  write  often.     So  he  must  want  to  see  me." 

1  [As  was  done  in  the  foUowing  yew :  see  Unto  this  Last,  Vol.  XVIL— followed 
at  no  long  interval  by  Munera  Pukferis.] 
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The  mainly  pleasant  contents  of  Hosiers  letter  are,  however,  in  the 
brief  terms,  ^^  I'm  all  right^  She  is  forbidden  to  work,  compose,  write 
letters,  or  use  her  head  in  any  way,  but  the  doctors  say  she  may  draw. 
What  a  satire  on  the  popular  notion  of  drawing.  *^  TJkat  requires  no 
brain!'' 

I  shall  not  let  her  touch  a  pencil,  if  I  can  help  it 
You  know  in  that  matter  of  universal  salvation,  there  are  but  three 
ways  of  putting  it. 

1.  Either  **  people  do  go  to  the  devil  for  not  believing." 

2.  Or  "they— don't." 

8.  Or — ^**We  know  nothing  about  it." 
Which  last  is  the  real  Fact,  and  the  sooner  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  Fact,  the  better,  and  no  more  said  about  Grospel,  or 
Salvation,  or  Damnation — ^not  one  of  which\  three  words  is  even  under- 
stood by  one  in  ten  millions  of  the  persons  who  use  them,  in  the  sense 
in  whic^  they  are  used  in  the  Bible. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 

[December,  1861.] 

Deaa  Me.  and  Mas.  Cakltle, — Only  to  wish  you  as  happy  a 
Christmas  as  anybody  has  any  business  to  have.  Nice  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men  we  have  preached  and  practised — ^this  many  a 
day — have  not  we?  But  I  do  wish  that  people  had  feeling  enough, 
when  they  want  a  word  s3monymous  with  beef  and  pudding,  to  use  a 
less  solemn  one.  My  father  sent  me  Mrs.  Carlyle's  love,  and  it 
came  quite  nicely.  I'm  coming  home  for  New  Year's  Day  at  any 
rate,  D.V. 

I  write  you  cheerful  scraps,  because  it  makes  me  cheerful  to  think 
of  you — ^but  it  was  very  cool  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to  say  I  was  leading  a 
life  ^^  with  a  trace  of  sadness"  in  it.  Fm  entirely  miserable — ^that's  all; 
but  it's  all  right — and  I  believe  I'm  stronger  than  I  was.  It  is  not 
muscular  power  that  I  want  so  much,  though  Fve  no  large  allowance 
of  that :  but  the  least  over  thought — above  all,  the  least  mortification 
or  anxiety — makes  me  ill  so  quickly  that  I  shall  have,  I  believe,  to 
live  the  life  of  a  monster  for  some  years  and  care  for  nothing  but 
grammar.  If  I  could  make  a  toad  of  myself  and  get  into  a  hole  in 
a  stone,  and  be  quiet,  I  think  it  would  do  me  good.  My  eyes  (and 
toads  have  got  those  too)  and  ears  (which  asses  have  also)  am 
too  much  for  me.  "Non  veder — non  sentir  (m')fe  (sarebbe)  gran  venr 
tura." 

I  can't  write  letters — ^but  I  love  you  both,  and  would  if  I  oouldf 
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and  long  ones*  Fve  got  the  lion,^  photographed— and  engraTed — and 
neither  are  the  least  like ; — and  it  doesn't  matter,  for  the  real  thing  is 
good  for  nothing — ^like  the  useless  ^^ fidelity"'  (query  ^^ stupidity ""  and 
^*  obstinacy  *")  which  it  commemorates.  Fve  no  patience  with  the  Swiss, 
now — ^nor  with  anybody — ^myself  included.  Good-bye. — Ever  your  affec- 
tionate J.  RUSKIM. 

To  his  Fathsr 

LucERNBy  Monday  f  23rd  [December,  1861]. 

...  I  got  some  good  reading  done  indoors,  and  in  these  three 
months  and  a  half  I  have  done  at  least  twice  as  much  effective  work 
as  I  ever  did  in  any  single  term  of  my  Oxford  life  (irrespective  en- 
tirely of  sketching).  That  is  to  say,  I  have  read  two  books  of  Livy, 
the  whole  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Xenophon, 
and  a  little  Homer,  with  such  care  as  I  never  'before  gave,  or  knew 
how  to  give,  to  reading  anything.  With  the  Geology  and  German  I 
read  at  Boulogne  this  makes  a  profitable  half  year:  and  though  it 
seems  a  long  while  to  be  from  home,  both  absences  together  are  not 
like"  that  of  1845,  from  April  11th,  when  I  crossed  the  Jura  in  snow, 
to  October  S6th,  when  I  crossed  the  Simplon  to  return,  or  that  of  "^dl, 
from  7th  September,  day  of  arrival  in  Venice,  to  same  day  of  June, 
when  I  got  back  to  Park  Street,  certainly  no  gainer  in  health — if  in 
anything. 

The  Boulogne  part  of  this  year,  however,  was  much  the  best  for 
me,  both  for  its  forms  of  exercise,  and  because  I  had  then  some 
dim  vestiges  of  idea  about  the  possibilities  of  a  more  happy  close  of 
life  than  beginning,  which,  vague  as  they  were,  somewhat  dieered  and 
animated  me.  I  did  not  then  quite  feel  how  old  I  was,  nor,  though 
I  was  much  tired  and  despondent,  had  I  ascertained  the  unfitness  for 
active  life  in  society  of  which  I  am  now  certain,  and  which  involves 
the  duty  of  some  sharp  self-denial  and  watching,  for  the  time — ^most 
likely  arrived  even  now — when  I  must  give  up  my  ^'pettie^  or  at  least 
b^n  to  give  her  up. 

I  must  manage  at  Denmark  Hill  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  to 
have  a  settled  time  for  painting,  reading,  and  walking*  You  must  let 
me  be  very  firm  in  the  matter  of  visitors.  I  have  now  no  pow^  of 
talking  to  people.  I  have  no  animal  energy  left.  I  do  not  believe  in 
their  religion,  disdain  their  politics,  and  cannot  return  their  affection*-* 
how  should  I  talk  to  them? 

^  [Thorwaldsen's  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  Goards  daring  the 
French  Revolution,  August  10^  1792.  For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  the  monument 
in  his  boyhood,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  253,  256.] 

XXXVI.  2  c 
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I  will  give  Coattet  his  napoleon  with  great  satisfiurtion — bat  I  shall 
want  a  circular  note  of  £90  sent  to  Meurioe^s  to  make  me  quite  safe. 
I  see  you  are  disappointed  at  my  apparent  loss  of  a  day  in  Paris: 
but  if  you  look  to  my  first  plan,  it  was  to  stay  Sunday  at  Boulogne, 
and  I  cross  by  the  same  steamer  on  Monday,  only  coming  up  by  the 
Paris  train  for  it  I  think  it  will  be  right  to  call  on  the  Paris  people,^ 
and  I  will  do  it.  I  leave  this  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
sleep  at  Basle,  take  the  mail  train  to  Paris  next  day.  It  does  not  leave 
till  three,  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  managing  without  risk  of  damp 
bed  at  Troyes.  I  hope  to  telegraph  from  Paris  at  or  about  t^ 
oVlock  on  Saturday  morning.  Write  to  Meurice^s  with  full  addresses 
of  French  people  and  what  I  am  to  say  to  them.  Write  me  word 
also  of  the  names  of  all  their  children.     Qotilde  has  two,  has  she  not  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  stayed  here  so  long  as  I  have,  but  I  had 
several  things  to  make  up  my  mind  about  very  seriously,  and  under 
circumstances  of  some  ambiguousness — what  my  conduct  should  be  to 
the  La  Touches  was  the  chief  of  these :  and  thai  depended  partly  on 
my  thoroughly  knowing  the  state  of  my  own  health,  and  partly  on  my 
finding  out  if  possible  whether  Rosie  was  what  her  mother  and  you 
think  her,  an  entirely  simple  child,  or  whether  she  was  what  /  think 
her,  that  is  to  say,  in  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  tender  way,  and 
mixed  with  much  childishness,  more  subtle  even  than  Catherine  of 
Boulogne. 


1862 

[Raskin  had  returned  home  on  the  last  day  of  1861,  and  for  the  next  four 
months  he  was  at  Denmark  Hill,  preparing  Unto  thut  Ltut  for  publication.  In  May 
he  went  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bame-Jones :  see  VoL  XVlf. 
p.  liii.  In  August  he  established  himself  for  the  autumn  and  winter  at  Momez. 
Several  letters  written  thence  are  in  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  liv.  9eq.] 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton* 

Denmark  Hn<L,  0  Jatwary,  '62. 
Dear  Norton, — At  home  again  at  last,  after  six  months^  rest.  I 
have  two  letters  of  yours  unanswered.  But  after  six  months  of  doing 
nothing  I  feel  wholly  incapable  of  ever  doing  anything  any  more,  so 
I  can'^t  answer  them.  Only,  so  many  thanks,  for  being  nice  and  writ- 
ing  them.     Thanks   for   Atlantic.     Lowell    is    delicious   in   the   bits, 

*■  [Various  memhers  of  the  Domecq  family :  see  below,  p.  409.1 
•  [Athntie  MwUMy,  July  19H  vol.  94,  pp.  12-ia     No.  29  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  121-123.] 
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''The  coppers  ain^t  all  tails,^^  and  such  like;  but  I  can^t  make  out 
how  it  bears  on  the  business — ^thaf's  laziness  too,  I  suppose.  Also,  for 
said  business  itself,  I  am  too  lazy  to  care  anything  about  it,  unless  I 
hear  there'^s  some  chance  of  you  or  Lowell  or  Emerson's  being  shot, 
in  which  case  I  should  remonstrate.  For  the  rest,  if  people  want  to 
fight,  my  opinion  is  that  fighting  will  be  good  for  them,  and  I  suppose 
when  they're  tired,  they'll  stop.  TheyVe  no  Titians  nor  anything 
worth  thinking  about,  to  spoil — and  the  rest  is  all  one  to  me. 

IVe  been  in  Switzerland  from  the  SOth  September  to  day  after 
Christmas.  Got  home  on  last  day  of  year.  It's  quite  absurd  to  go  to 
Switzerland  in  the  summer.  Mid-November  is  the  time.  IVe  seen  a 
good  deal — but  nothing  ever  to  come  near  it  The  long,  low  light, — 
the  floating  frost  cloud — the  divine  calm  and  melancholy — ^and  the 
mountains  all  opal  below  and  pearl  above.  There's  no  talking  about 
it,  nor  giving  you  any  idea  of  it.  The  day  before  Christmas  was  a 
clear  frost  in  dead-calm  sunlight.  All  the  pines  of  Pilate  covered 
with  hoar-frost — level  golden  sunbeams — purple  shadows — and  a  moun- 
tain of  virgin  silver. 

Fve  been  drawing — painting — a  little;  with  some  self-approval. 
I've  tired  of  benevolence  and  eloquence  and  everything  that's  proper, 
and  I'm  going  to  cultivate  myself  and  nobody  else,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  that.  I'm  beginning  to  learn  a  little  Latin  and  Greek 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  find  that  Horace  and  I  are  quite 
of  a  mind  about  things  in  general.  I  never  hurry  nor  worry ;  I  don't 
speak  to  anybody  about  anything ;  if  anybody  talks  to  me,  I  go  into 
the  next  room.  I  sometimes  find  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights 
longer ;  then  I  try  to  think  it  is  at  the  worst  better  than  being  dead ; 
and  so  long  as  I  can  keep  dear  of  toothache,  I  think  I  shall  do 
pretty  welL 

Now  this  is  quite  an  abnormally  long  and  studied  epistle,  for  me,  so 
mind  you  make  the  most  of  it — and  give  my  love  to  your  Mother  and 
Sisters,  and  believe  me  ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Buskik. 

To  Dr.  John  BaowN* 

Denmark  Hux,  leth  January,  '62. 
Dear  Dr.  Brown, — There's  no  use  in  telling  you  these  lay  sermons 
are  delicious,  for  everybody  will  be  telling  you  as  much,  but  you  may 

>  ["  But  groatiii'  ain't  uo  kin'  o'  use ;  an'  ef  the  fiist  throw  fkiia, 
Wby^  up  an'  try  agin^  thet's  all^ — the  coppers  ain't  all  tails." 

Birdqfredum  Sawin,  Eiq,,  to  Mr.  Hotea  BighwJ] 

>  [No.  9  of  ''Letters  of  Ruskin"  in  Letter*  qf  Dr.  John  Brown,  IWI,  p.  295. 
The  '^ky  sermons"  were  Plam  Worde  on  Health,  published  1861.] 
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be  gli^d  to  know,  at  least,  thut  Fm  getting  the  good  of  them.  And 
partly  the  Bad  of  them,  for  all  »uch  wise  and  good  sayings  make  me 
very  selfishly  sorrowful,  because  I  had  them  not  said  to  me  thirty  years 
ago.    All  good  and  knowledge  seems  to  come  to  me  now 

^'As  onto  dytpg  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimipering  square."^ 

But  you  yourself,  I  remember,  were  despondent  about  yourself  when 
you  went  (to  Spain,  was  it  not?X  and  now  youVe  able  to  write  these 
jolly  things  and  preach  them  too! 

Am  I  not  in  a  curiously  unnatural  state  of  mind  in  this  way — 
that  .at  forty-three,  instead  of  being  able  to  settle  to  my  middle-aged 
life  like  a  middle-aged  creature,  I  have  more  instincts  of  youth  about 
me  than  when  I  was  young,  and  am  miserable  because  I  cannot  climb, 
run,  or  wrestle,  sing,  or  flirt — as  I  was  when  a  youngster  because  I 
couldn^t  sit  writing  metaphysics  all  day  long.  Wrong  at  both  ends 
of  life.  •  .  . 


To  Chaeles  Euot  Noeton* 

l>K«]fAEK  Hill,  liMh  January,  1802. 

Deae  Noeton, — I  am  at  home  again,  or  at  least  in  the  place 
which  ought  to  be  home;  but  I  cannot  rest — the  fields  around  me  all 
built  over,  and  instead  of  being  re&*eshed  and  made  able  for  work 
by  my  long  holiday,  I  only  feel  more  discontented  with  all  around 
me.  One  weight  upon  my  mind,  slight  but  irksome,  is,  however,  at 
last  removed.  Bossetti  was  always  promising  to  retouch  your  draw- 
ing,' and  I,  growling  and  muttering,  suffered  him  still  to  keep  it  by 
him  in  the  hope  his  humour  would  one  day  change.  At  last  it  has 
changed;  he  has  modified  and  in  every  respect  so  much  advanced 
and  bettered  it,  that  though  not  one  of  his  first-rate  works,  and  still 
painfully  quaint  and  hard,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  him,  and  will  be 
to  you  an  enjoyable  possession.     It  is  exceedingly  full  and  interesting 

^  rremiyson,  Th9  Prineeti,  iv.  34 :  quoted  ako  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  469,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  101.1 

«  plo.  30  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  123-126.] 

•  ^The  water-colour  drawing  known  under  the  title  of  "Before  the  Battle"— 
done  m  1868^  and  retouched  in  1862.  "The  drawing  which  I  have  for  yon"  Rossetti 
had  written  in  the  former  vear^  "represents  a  ca^e-fdll  of  ladies  who  have  been 
embroidering  banners  which  are  now  being  fiastened  to  the  spears  hy  the  Lady 
of  the  Castle."  It  u  reproduced  at  p.  100  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  Dante  Gabriel 
RoeeetH.] 
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in  fancy,  and  brilliant  in  colour,  though  the  mode  of  colour-treatment 
is  too  much  like  that  of  the  Knave  of  hearts.  But  at  last  it  is  really 
on  the  way  to  you;  and  to-morrow  I  go  in  to  give  him  the  first 
sitting  for  the  portrait,  and  will  get  it  done  as  fast  as  may  be.^ 

I  am  no  better  than  I  was  last  winter — perhaps  worse — certainly 
moi'e  depressed;  but  the  year  has  been  a  hard  one  for  me  in  various 
wHys,  not  likely  again  to  occur ;  and  I  gained  somewhat  in  the  summer 
in  spite  of  these — ^perhaps  this  year  will  bring  better  chances.  JBut 
all  things  seem  to  go  wrong  at  present.  Jones,  who  promised  to  be 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  P.R.B.  designers,  has  just  been  attacked  by 
spitting  of  blood,  and,  I  fear,  dangerously.^  I  have  earache,  indigestion, 
and  kppear  on  the  whole  to  be  only  beginning  my  walk  through  the 
**Rue  St.  Thomas  de  TEnfer*'  on  the  way  to  "das  ewige  Nein.**'^  My 
Father  and  Mother  are — ^the  one  well — the  other  patient — under  much 
pain  which  accompanies  every  movement.  She  reads  good  books  and 
makes  herself  happy,  and  me  profoundly  sorrowful.  Is  happiness,  then, 
only  to  be  got  thus  ?  Are  lies,  after  all,  the  only  comfort  of  old  age ; 
and  are  they  the  sons  of  Grod,  instead  of  the  DeviPsP 

{Sundat/i  9th  Fehruofry.)  I  kept  this  note  by  me  to  be  quite  sure 
the  drawing  had  gone,  and  to  tell  you  the  portrait  is  in  progress, 
and  Rossetti  seems  pleased  with  it.^  I  have  just  got  Holmes^  poems* 
and  am  so  delighted  with  them,  at  least  with  0ome  of  them — "  The 
Boys,^  and  "Sister  Caroline,'"  and  some  other  such,  more  especially. 
Jon^s  is  a  little  better — ^no  more  blood  coming. 

I  am  trying  to  draw  a  little.  IVe  done  the  coil  of  hair  ovet  the 
Venus  de^  Medici's  right  ear  seventeen  times  unsuccessfully  withm  the 
last  month,  and  have  got  quite  ill  with  mortification. 

Did  I  tell  you  the  winter  was  the  real  time  for  Switzerland?  It 
is.  Fancy  being  able  to  walk  everywhere  among  the  wild  torrent  beds, 
and  see  all  their  dreadfullest  places,  with  only  a  green  streamlet  singing 
among  sheaves  of  ice — as  a  gleaner  among  laid  corn.  And  such  sun- 
shine, long  and  low,  rosy  half  the  day. — Ever  your  affectionate 

J.  RUSKIN. 

^  r8e«  above,  p.  328  n.,  and  pp.  311^  336.] 

'  [Happily  ''the  hemorrhage  was  horn  the  throat,  not  the  longs,  and  it  never 
retamed  ^  (Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  234)/] 

•  [See  Carlyle's  Sartor  BetaHui,  book  il.  ch.  vii.  (''The  Everlasting  No"): 
"Fall  of  such  humour,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in  the  whole  French 
Capital  or  Suburbs^  was  I,  one  sultry  Dogday,  after  much  perambulation,  toiling 
along  the  dirty  little  Rue  Saint-TfumaB  de  PEnftr,  .  .  .  Thus  had  the  everlasting  No 
{dai  ewige  Nein)  pealed  authoHkatively  through  all  the  recesses  of  my  Being.^ 

'  [But  see  below,  p.  487.] 

*  [Songe  in  Many  Keye  (Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields).  "The  Boys"  is  at  p.  206. 
Promsor  Norton,  in  printing  the  letter,  queries  "  Sister  Caroline,"  but  the  poem  it 
at  p.  382  of  the  same  volume  ("Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline").] 
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To  Miss  Ellen  Heaton 

[Denmark  Hill^  March  12,  1862.] 

Dear  Miss  Heaton, — Do  not  buy  any  Madox  Brown  at  present. 
Do  you  not  see  that  his  name  never  occurs  in  my  books — do  yoa 
think  that  would  be  so  if  I  could  praise  him,  seeing  that  he  is  an 
entirely  worthy  fellow?  But  pictures  are  pictures,  and  things  that 
arVt  arVt, 

Well,  you  can,  I  think,  do  real  good,  and  very,  very  much  please 
and  oblige  me,  by  helping  Jones  a  little  just  now.  He  has  been  very 
ill — is  deeply  depressed  about  Rossetti  ^ — ^and  much  about  his  own  work. 
If  you  would  buy  something  of  him  you  would  be  doing  a  kindness 
and  service,  and  you  would  get  not  a  first-rate  work  by  any  means, 
but  a  work  with  some  qualities  of  the  highest  ord^r,  quite  unique  and 
unapproachable,  in  a  most  pure  and  lovely  way  of  their  own.  I  will 
look  what  he  has  and  tell  you. — ^Yours  gratefully,  J.  ]%nsKiN. 


To  Francis  Turner  Palgrave* 

[1882.] 

,  .  .  I  looked  at  your  book — ^it  is  very  nice — ^but  I  have  come  to 
feel  profoundly  how  right  Turner  was  in  always  telling  me  that  criti- 
cism was  useless.  If  the  public  don^t  know  music  when  they  hear  it — 
nor  painting  when  they  see  it — nor  sculpture  when  they  feel  it — no 
talk  will  teach  them.  It  seerns  to  do  good — ^but  in  truth  does  none — 
or  more  harm  than  good.  (Art  is  an  emanation  of  national  character: 
not  a  taught  accomplishment.)  This  is  not  a  cheerful  or  very  kind 
acknowledgment  of  your  memory  of  me :  but  I  am  glad  of  it  for  all 
that.  •  •  • 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton' 

Dbnkark  Hill,  28^A  April,  1882. 

Dear  Norton,  .  •  .  Where  one^s  friends  are,  one^s  home  ought  to 
be,  I  know — whenever  they  want  us ;  but  every  day  finds  me,  neverthe- 
less, sickening  more  and  more  for  perfect  rest — ^less  and  less  able  for 

^  [Sm  below,  p.  411.1 

*  \Franei9  Turner  PiUgrave:  hie  Jcumak  and  Memories  qf  kU  Lffe,  by  Gwenlliui 
F.  Palgrave,  1889,  pp.  72-73.  Palgrava,  sayi  bis  daugbter,  marked  this  letter  as 
'^Very  tme.''  The  letter  was  written  in  aeknowledament  of  Palgrave's  Ha$Mook 
to  the  Fine  Art  OoUeetiene  of  tbe  Ezbibition  of  1882.  J 

*  [AtkmHe  Monthly,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  13.  No.  31  in  Nerton;  vol.  L 
pp.  127-128.] 
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change  of  scene  or  thought,  least  of  all  for  any  collision  with  the 
energies  of  such  a  country  and  race  as  yours.  Nay,  you  will  say,  it 
would  not  be  collision,  but  communion — ^you  could  give  me  some  of 
your  life.  I  know  you  would  if  you  could.  But  what  could  you  do 
with  a  creature  who  actually  does  not  mean  to  enter  the  doors  of  this 
Exhibition  of  all  nations,  within  five  miles  of  his  own  door  ? 

im  May. 

I  have  kept  this  hoping  to  be  able  to  tell  you  some  cheerful  thing 
about  myself,  but  few  such  occur  to  me.  To-morrow  I  leave  England 
for  Switzerland;  and  whether  I  stay  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere,  to 
England  I  shall  seldom  return.  I  must  find  a  home — or  at  least  the 
Shadow  of  a  Roof  of  my  own,  somewhere ;  certainly  not  here. 

May  all  good  be  with  you  and  yours. — ^Ever  your  affectionate 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Look  in  /VoserV  Magasnne  for  next  month — June — please.^ 


To  Rawdon  Beowk^ 

Dhnmark  HiiX|  May  10<A,  1862. 

Deak  Ma.  Brown, — So  many  and  many  thanks  for  all  your  kind 
and  kindest  letters.  I  can't  write  letters  just  now.  I  am  always 
tired,  somehow,  but  I  mean  to  take  your  advice  and  hope  to  get 
round  a  little,  yet.  I  have  no  house  of  my  own — not  even  rooms; 
and  living  with  two  old  people,  however  good,  is  not  good  for  a 
man.  I  should  have  tried  to  get  abroad  again  before  this,  but  found 
they  had  let  all  the  Turner  drawings  get  mildewed  at  the  National 
Grallery  during  its  repairs.'  So  I  stayed  to  get  the  mildew  off*  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  henceforward  Fve  done  with  the  whole  business;  and 
have  told  them  they  must  take  it  off  themselves,  next  time,  or  leave 
it  on,  if  they  like.  I  shall  not  enter  the  Exhibition;  it  is  merely  a 
donkey  race  among  the  shop-keepers  of  the  world;  and  when  once  I 
get  away  this  year,  say  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  I  don't  break  down, 
I  will  try  and  follow  your  advice. 

I  do  not  care  the  least  about  people's  religious  opinions.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was,  that  for  a  man  who  has  once  at  any  time  had  any 

^  [In  which  numher  appeared  the  first  of  the  essays  afterwards  called  MwMra 
PtdverU:  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  119.] 


*  [No.  12  in  VarUnu  CorreipandenU.  pp.  42-40.] 
«  [On  f ^-    " 


*  [On  this  sabjeet,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  xliv.] 
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hope  Off  life  in  another  world,  the  arrival  at  conviction  that  he  has 
nothing  to  look  for  but  the  wom-^ut  candle  end  of  life  in  this,  is 
not  at  first  cheerful. 

The  Boot  Jack  has  comet  come  fbr  a  long  time  too.  I  like  it, 
but  Fve  no  boots  to  pull  off  for  the  present,  but  thank  my  good  old 
collaborateur  and  friend  for  it  very  heartily.  It  will  be  a  very  pretty 
little  piece  of  furniture,  if  ever  I  have  a  house  of  my  own;  but  I 
never  shall  have  the  "  heart  "^ — as  people  say — "  want  of  heart,**  as 
they  ought  to  say — to  tread  on  white  carved  marble  with  dirty  boots. 

This  note  was  begun,  with  a  better  pen,  three  weeks  ago,  as  you 
may  see.  Since  then  my  discomforts  have  come  to  a  climax,  and,  I 
think,  to  an  end  (one  way  or  another,  for  I  feel  so  languid  that  Tm 
not  sure  Tm  not  dying),  but  to  an  end  of  better  comfort,  if  I  live. 
For  the  only  people  whom  I  at  all  seriously  care  for,  in  this  British 
group  of  islands,  and  who,  in  any  degree  of  reciprocity,  seriously  care 
for  me  (there  are  many  who  care  for  me  without  my  caring,  and  vice 
versd\  wrote  three  days  ago  to  offer  me  a  little  cottage  dwelling-house, 
and  garden,  and  field,  just  beside  their  own  river,  and  outside  their 
park  wall.  And  the  river  being  clear,  and  brown,  and  rocky;  the 
windows  within  sight  of  blue  hills;  the  park  wall  having  no  broken 
glass  on  the  top;  and  the  people,  husband  and  wife  and  two  girls 
and  one  boy,  being  all  in  their  various  ways  good  and  gracious,  Fve 
written  to  say  111  come,  when  I  please;  which  will,  I  suppose,  be 
when  I  want  rest  and  quiet,  and  get  the  sense  of  some  kindness  near 
me.  Meantime  I  am  coming,  if  it  may  be,  as  far  towards  you  as 
Milan,  to  see  the  Spring  in  Italy  once  more.  But  I  don't  think  I  can 
come  to  Venice,  even  to  see  you.  I  should  be  too  sad  in  thinking — 
not  of  ten,  but  of  twenty — no,  sixteen  years  ago — when  I  was  working 
there  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  in  all  the  joy  of 
youth. 

Will  you  send  me  a  line  to  Poste  Restante,  Lucerne,  in  case  I  don't 
get  so  far  as  Milan? — And  believe  me  ever  affectionately  yours, 

J,  RuaioN. 

To  hk  Fatheh 

Paris,  Monday  Morning  {May  19,  1862]. 

I  went  to  dinner  uncomfortable  and  with  a  headache,  but  returned 
much  cheered — I  never  knew  anything  like  the  kindness  of  them  all. 
I  suppose  you  had  been  putting  them  up  to  it,  but  they  were  all 
quite  irresistible,  and  I  was  forced  to  promise  seriously  and  absolutely 
that  I  would  visit  Mme.  de   Maison,  Mme.  des  Roys,  and  Mme.  de 
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Bethune,  in  the  course  of  the  sointner.  Thej  t^i^  all  five  there,^  and 
all  kind — I  was  surprised  most  by  C^ile'^s  courtes}',  as  she  was  appa- 
rently quite  indifferent  ten  years  a^.  I  was  surprised  also  to  find 
how,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  fatigue  of  talking  and  hearing,  I  was 
less  wearied  by  far  at  the  end  of  the  evening  than  at  the  beginning. 
The  intensity  of  the  animal  spirit  and  gaiety  seemed  magnetic. 

Jeanne  (Mdlle.  des  Roys)  was  there,  very  sweet  and  nice.  Caroline's 
boy  is  very  beautiful,  so  like  his  father.  The  Grandfather,  the  old 
Prince  de  Bethune  (eighty-six},  was  the  life  of  the  whole  circle — shouts 
of  laughter  round  him  all  the  evening — it  was  very  wonderful. 

The  Vioomtesse  des  Roys  says  she  is  going  to  write  me  such  long 
letters.  Her  husband  says,  if  Fll  take  his  wife  and  daughter  over  to 
England,  they'll  come,  but  not  otherwise.  I  can't  conceive  how  it  is 
that  people  can  be  so  affectionate  after  twenty  years — and  .to  me^  of  all 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  the  dullest  and  unlikest  to  them. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  in  printing  Unto  this  Last  the  words  are  too 
often  seen,  if  on  every  page.  Let  the  titles  of  chapters  be  put  on 
both  sides  of  the  book,  at  tops. 


To  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Burne-Jokes  ' 

[MiLAN^  June  28,  1862.] 

My  dearest  Childbek, — Harry  the  Sth's  a  good  King,  but  the 
notion  of  his  interfering  with  the  Venetian  senate  in  this  way  is  too 
bad.  If  Ned's  well — (I  have  the  letter  about  Murano,  so  nioe,  and 
Ned's  about  Lido;  and  of  course  I  assume  HaiTy  the  8th  to  be  well 
too — if  he's  ill,  I've  nothing  to  say) — aad  bettering  in  health  and 
paiating,  you  ought  not  to  move  so  80on»  And  don't  make  such 
mighty  grand  sketches.  I  want  a  v^y  slight  one  of  the  St.  Sebastian 
in  SL  Rocco  (Scuola),'  and  a  rough  sketch  in  colour  of  the  High  Priest 
in  the  Circumcision,  in  Scuola  by  the  stair  foot.  And  I  want  you  a 
week  here.    I  will   have  ever  so   many  cwt.  of  candles  lighted  in  the 

^  [That  iSj  the  Hre  dsttffhMrs  of  M.  Domecq— Diane  (Mme.  de  Maison) ;  Clotilde^ 
see  above^  p.  402 ;  C^clle ;  Elise  (Mme.  des  Roys)^  aud  Caroline  (Mme.  de  Bethune)^ 
gee  above^  p.  875.  Diane^  the  eldest,  is  mentioned  in  Prerterita,  i.  8  226 ;  Clotilde 
is  the  Adele  of  Rnskin't  poems ;  the  other  sisters  are  mentioned  in  PrateHtiL  I. 
S  205  (Vol  XXXV.  pp.  178-181,  199).] 

*  [Part  of  this  letter  is  printed  in  Memorials  of  Edieard  Bume-Jonet,  vol.  i. 
p.  247.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burne-Jones  had  now  parted  from  Ruskin  and  were  at 
Venice,  proposing^  an  immediate  retam  to  England  in  order  to  rejoin  their  boy. 
"Harry  the  8th     was  a  name  Rnskin  had  pven  to  their  child.] 

*  [The  study  of  this  subject  made  for  Kuskin  is  at  Oxford :  No.  139  in  the 
Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  40).  For  Ruskin's  description  of  the  picture,  see 
Vol.  XI.  p.  419.] 
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Monastero,^  and  you  must  sketch  the  two  Christs  for  me,  please.    This 
is  more  important  than  anything  at  Venice  to  me. 

I  don^t  care  about  the  Salute  Cana  one,*  but  finish  it  as  is  best  for 
your  own  work. — ^I^m  pretty  well,  and  ever  your  affecte. 

Pafa,  J.  R. 

To  hii  Fatheb 

[Milan]  Wednesday  [Ju^  2,  1862]. 

Fine  weather  and  St.  Catherine'  still  going  on  well. 

Reading  over  your  yesterday*s  and  some  other  letters,  I  can't  help 
being  a  little  amused  by  your  sudden  desire  for  my  ^^ reticence^  as  to 
my  feelings — recommended  by  Lady  M.  JVfontagu  and  others.  Your 
great  favourite  Lord  Byron  was  especially  reticent  as  to  his  feelings? 
My  favourite  Dante — in  the  same  measure.  You  did  not  mind  my 
proclaiming  to  all  the  world  in  print  the  foolish  passions  of  a  boy,  but 
you  are  frightened  at  my  telling  my  own  few  friends  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  strong  life  of  the  man  needs  their  help — or  patience*  But 
you  need  not  fear  my  reserve — ^the  fear  is  lest  I  should  be  too  reserved.^ 
There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  living  creature  to  whom  I  choose  to 
tell  either  my  inner  thoughts  or  my  final  plans,  and  you  will  find  me 
always  in  future,  if  I  live,  wasting  anything  rather  than  words.  I  often 
wish  other  people  had  been  more  reticent.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  with 
his  *^  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am,"'  *  etc.,  which  has  been  the  origin  of 
religious  whining  over  all  the  Christian  world  of  which  the  quantity  is 
as  incalculable  as  the  mischief  unspeakable. 

But  every  man  who  is  worth  anything,  in  this  world,  must,  in  his 
own  piece  of  the  Christian  membership,  find  the  echo  of  that  saying — 
and  has  in  his  own  weak  way  to  say  it — or  not  say  it— as  he  determines. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Master's  saying — ^which  His  servants  again  have 
all  in  some  sort  to  feel,  if  not  to  utter — ^^  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
— even  to  death.''     Which,  by  the  way,  whenever  people  do  feel  the 

^  [The  Monastero  Maggiore,  or  San  Maurizio^  painted  by  Lnini.  '^  I  am  drawing 
from  a  fresco/'  wrote  Bume- Jones,  'Hhat  has  never  been  seen  since  the  day  it 
was  painted^  in  jet  darkness,  in  a  chapel  where  candlesticks,  paper  flowers^  and 
wooden  dolls  abound  freely.  Ruskin,  by  treacherous  smiles  and  winning  courtesies 
and  delicate  tips,  has  wheedled  the  very  candlesticks  off  tiie  altar  for  my  use,  and 
the  saint's  table  and  his  everything  that  was  his,  and  I  draw  every  day  now  by  the 
light  of  eight  altar  candles "  {MemoriaU  qf  Edward  Bume-Jone»y  voL  L  p.  248).] 

'  [That  is,  he  did  not  care  about  Burno-Jones  making  a  study  of  it ;  the  picture 
itself;  he  greatly  admired :  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  429.] 

'  [The  copy  of  Luini's  fresco  on  which  Ruskin  was  engaged :  see  the  frontispiece 
to  Vol.  XIX.,  and  pp.  Izxiii.,  Ixziv.] 

^  [Compare  below,  p.  572.] 

*  [Romans  vii.  24 ;  and  (below)  Matthew  zxvi.  38.] 
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meaning  of  it,  is  a  sign  that  their  friends  are  pretty  sure  in  the  mean- 
time to  foil  asleep — or  ran  away. 

The  most  reticent  man  I  know  is  Goethe — and  if  IJire  people  will 
know  just  as  little  what  to  make  of  me  in  my  small  way  as  of  him  in 
his  large. 

I  get  on  better  here  for  my  reticence.  I  am  certainly  gaining  strength 
— but  still  no  flesh.  However,  I  walked  half  round  the  town,  8^  miles, 
and  out  and  in — ^two  miles  more,  by  way  of  rest  after  drawing  to-day. 

Nice  paper  to-day  with  fine  row  in  the  House — Mr.  Cowper  in  scrape. 
Times  and  Mr.  Higgins  delicious.^ 

To  Dakte  Gabbiel  Rossetti' 

MihAMf  12  Juljff  1862. 

My  dear  RossEin, — So  often  Fve  tried  to  write,  and  could  not, 
having  had  to  fight  with  various  fears  and  sicknesses  such  as  I  never 
knew  before,  and  not  thinking  it  well  to  burden  you  with  them. 
I  write  now  only  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  in  your  letter  to 
Jones.  I  do  trust  that  henceforward  I  may  be  more  with  you,  as  I  am 
able  now  better  to  feel  your  great  powers  of  mind,  and  am  myself 
more  in  need  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  joined.  There  are 
many  plans  in  my  thoughts:  assuredly  I  can  no  more  go  on  living 
as  I  have  done.  Jones  will  tell  you  what  an  aspen-leaf  and  flying 
speck  of  dust  in  the  wind  my  purposelessness  makes  me.  They  are 
dear  creatures,  he  and  his  wife  both,  and  have  done  much  to  help  me; 
and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  do  if  they  could. 

1  rrhe  reference  it  to  a  dispute  about  the  Thames  Embankment,  in  which 
Ratkm's  friendi  tha  Rigiht  Hon.  William  Cowper  (then  First  Commissioner  of 
Works)  was  concerned.  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
had  just  reported,  and  was  charged  hj  the  T^met  with  having  been  subservient,  in 
its  recommendations,  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  was  suggested 
by  Lord  Robert  Montagu  that  the  line  of  the  Timw  was  inspired  indirecUy  by 
Mr.  Cowper,  who  had  written  on  the  subject  to  its  contributor.  Matthew  James 
Higgins  (famous  as  '<  Jacob  Omnium"^.  There  had  been  a  oomeay  of  errors  about 
this  communication,  for  Mr.  Cowper  nad  inadvertently  addressed  his  letter  to  the 
wrong  Mr.  Higgins.  The  latter  was  represented  by  Lord  R.  Montagu  as  having 
authorised  a  disclosure ;  the  right  Mr.  Higgins  was  authorised  by  the  wrong  Mr. 
Higgins  to  deny  this,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  There  was  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  subject  on  June  27>  and  a  further  debate  on  June  30.  On  the 
latter  occasion  Lord  Paunerston  intervened  with  the  remark,  ''There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  calculated  to  lead  to  no  result  than  a  discussioD  about  what  'I 
Raid'  and  'you  said'  and  somebody  else  said,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
two  individuals  will  agree  as  to  what  was  said."  If,  however,  any  reader  desires 
to  hear  more  on  the  subject,  he  may  refor  to  Hanmrd,  drd  ser.,  voL  107>  pp«  119B- 
1160,  1214-1221.] 

'  [From  Uauetii  Papers,  pp.  13-14.  Rossetti's  wife  had  died  from  an  overdose 
of  laudanum  on  February  11,  1862.] 
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I  am  vexed,  and  much  (perhaps  mote  than  about  any  other  of  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  being  ill),  that  I  have  missed  William,  Who 
must  be  by  this  time  at  Venice,  as  fitr  as  I  can  hear.  A  letter  of 
his5  t«ceived  just  as  I  was  leaving  town,  got  thrown  into  a  drawer 
by  mistake  instead  of  my  desk,  and  I  could  not  answer  it. 

Among  the  shadowy  plans  above  spoken  of,  the  one  that  looks 
most  like  li^t  ik  one  of  spending  large  part  of  every  year  in  Italy, 
measuring  and  copying  old  frescoes*  Perhaps  some  time  we  might 
have  happy  days  together,  if  there  were  any  place  in  Italy  where  you 
cared  to  study,  or  be  idle.  IVe  been  thinking  of  asking  if  I  could 
rent  a  room  in  your  Chelsea  house ;  ^  but  Fm  so  tottery  in  mind  that 
I  have  no  business  to  tease  any  one  by  asking  questions. 

Jones  has  done  me  some  divine  sketches.  How  he  does  love  you, 
and  reverence  your  work!  Did  Norton — of  course  he  did — write  to 
you  about  the  Banner  picture?'  Fve  kept  his  letter  to  me  about  it. 
How  he  appreciated  it!     I  never  knew  a  picture  so  enjoyed. 

I  donM;  deserve  a  letter,  but  Tve  had  things  sometimes  before  now 
that  I  didn^t.  Vm  here  at  all  events,  if  you  have  word  to  say  to  me. 
Remember  me  with  deep  and  sincere  respect  to  your  sister,  and  believe 
me  ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin* 


To  Lady  Naksmyth 

MxLAK,  18^  July, 

Dear  Lady  Naesmyth, — I  find  it  is  unreasonable  in  me  any  longer 
to  hope  for  a  return  by  Lucerne;  the  work  I  began  here  taking  me 
twice  as  long  as  I  thought,  and  a  couple  of  papers  on  Polit.  Econ. 
Which  I  have  had  to  do  for  Froude '  as  well  as  I  could,  occupying  all 
the  little  amount  of  intelligence  that  is  in  me,  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  to  my  quiet  and  dreamy  life — or  half-life.  I  say  obliged ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  state  of  indignation  in  which  I  have  lived  for 
these  three  or  four  last  years,  mixed  with  considerable  personal  suffering, 
have  made  me  for  the  present  dislike  face  of  man.  I  can^t  speak  for 
horror  at  the  way  things  are  done  and  undone; — these  American  and 
Austrian  wars,  and  our  English  brutal  avarice  and  stupidity,  force  me 
now  to  dead  silence  and  keeping  out  of  people^s  way.     No  friends  are 

^  [Nothing:  oame  of  Raskin's  snggestion  that  he  might  possibly  beeome  an 
inmate  of  the  house  which  Rossetti  had  now  taken  in  Cheyue  Walk  (see  above^ 
p.  xlfii.)*  The  actaal  sub-tenants  for  a  time  were  Mr.  Swinburne^  Mr.  Meredith^  and 
Mr.  William  RosaeUi :  see  the  Litter's  Dante  Gabriel  BoeseUi,  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  228.] 

*  FThe  water-colour  called  "Before  the  Battle"  :  see  above^  p.  404.] 

*  [The  essays  (afterwards  called  Munera  Pulveru)  in  Frasere  Magaxine,  edited 
by  Fronde.] 
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of  any  uae  to  me — a  yearns  ploughing  or  digging  or  fishing  would  be 
if  I  had  strength  for  it,  which  I  have  not;  nevertheless,  by  help  of 
mute  work  of  some  temperate  sort,  I  hope  still  to  keep  alive.  You 
say  I  want  kindness  and  love;  I  dpn^t,  because  I  can  no  longer  answer 
them;  all  men  are  alike  to  me,  except  one  or  two — whom  the  world 
hates,  and  whom  I  can  be  of  no  help  to.  Sir  John  wrote  in  hh 
last  kind  letter  that  a  pleasant  dream  of  his  would  be  dissipated^  if 
I  could  not  come  back  to  you.  If  so  indeed,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
think  it  so,  let  him  remember  that  my  change  from  what  I  was  once, 
capable  of  giving  and  taking  kindness,  to  a  hard  and  helpless  creature, 
is  merely  part,  and  an  infinitely  small  part,  of  the  wreck  which  is  taking 
place  everywhere  through  the  baseness  of  the  national  feeling  of  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Browning  was  killed  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  /  have 
never  been  the  same  since — nor  shall  be — and  what  are  we  compared 
to  the  myriads  of  noble  souls  whose  blood  is  poured  out  as  water, 
while  smooth  English  propriety  maintains  the  Austriaus  at  Venice  and 
the  Pope  at  Rome — ^and  the  Devil  everywhere?  You  will  think  this 
letter  wildly  morbid,  of  course.  It  must  read  so,  unless  I  could  show 
you  all  the  long  courses  of  thoughts  which  lead  to  such  states  of  feeling* 
But  I  cannot,  and  you  must  think  of  me  as  hardly  or  as  contemp- 
tuously—«nay,  not  that — ^you  will  not.  But  don't  think  that  soothing 
does  me  any  good«  If  men  were  being  shot  in  the  street  beneath  me, 
I  could  shut  the  shutters  and  work — or  sit  still.  But  I  couldn't  go 
out  to  breakfast,  and  chat  pleasantly  and  enjoy  myself. 

I.can  shut  my  shutters  here,  and  fierody  draw  lines  or  write 
sentences — or  sit  silent.    But  I  can't  come  and  see  you  or  any  one. 

Forgive  me,  and  believe  me  gratefully  and  always  yours, 

J,   RUSKIN, 

Sincere  regards  to  Sir  John  and  your  daughter.  I  don't  say  love, 
for  I  don't  love  anybody,  and  one  shouldn't  use  noble  words  lightly. 

Tq  Lady  Teevblyan 

Ujlak,  2(Hk  July,  1862. 

Dear  Lady  Trevelyan, — I  have  your  nice  rambling  letter  about 
everything,  and  answer  forthwith — though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am,  nor  what  I  am  going  to  do,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  anything.  You  ask  if  I  have  been  ill — ^I  wish  I 
knew.  There  are  symptoms  about  me  which  may  be  nothing  or  may 
be  everything — but  I  am  better  than  I  was,  and  when  I  can  be  quiet, 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  strength  is  coming  back,  but  the  least  bustle 
or  worry  puts  me  all  wrong  again.     I  know  my  father  is  ill,  but  I 
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cannot  stay  at  home  just  now,  or  should  fall  indubitably  ill  myself, 
also,  which  would  make  him  worse.  He  has  ^more  pleasure  if  I  am 
able  to  write  to  him  a  cheerful  letter  than  generally  when  Fm  there — 
for  we  disagree  about  all  the  Universe,  and  it  vexes  him,  and  much 
more  than  vexes  me.  If  he  loved  me  less,  and  believed  in  me  more, 
we  should  get  on;  but  his  whole  life  is  bound  up  in  me,  and  yet  he 
thinks  me  a  fool — that  is  to  say,  he  is  mightily  pleased  if  I  vrrite  any- 
thing that  has  big  words  and  no  sense  in  it,  and  would  give  half  his 
fortune  to  make  me  a  member  of  Parliament  if  he  thought  I  would 
talk,  provided  only  the  talk  hurt  nobody,  and  was  all  in  the  papers. 

This  form  of  affection  galls  me  like  hot  iron,  and  I  am  in  a  state 
of  subdued  fury  whenever  I  am  at  home,  which  dries  all  the  marrow 
out  of  every  bone  in  me.    Then  he  hates  all  my  friends  (except  you), 
and  I  have  had  to  keep  them  all  out  of  the  house — and  have  lost  all 
the  best  of  Rossetti — and  of  his  poor  dead  wife,  who  was  a  creature 
of  ten  thousand — and  other  such; — ^I  must  have  a  house  of  my  own 
now  somewhere.    The  Irish  plan  ^  fell  through  in  various  unspeakable- 
somewhat  sorrowful  ways.     Fve  had  a  fine  quarrel  with  Rosie  ever  since 
for  not  helping  me  enough.     Whom  do  you  mean  that  my  father  is 
glad  I  should  be  with,  if  he  thinks  they  do  me  good  P    Who  does  do 
me  good  in  his  present  belief?    Fve  had  the  Joneses  (you  know  them, 
do  you  not?)  a  good  deal  with  me  on  this  journey — tiie  hotel  waiters 
much  puzzled  to  make  out  whether  he  was  my  son  or  Greorgie  my 
daughter.    I  really  didn't  think  I  looked  so  old — but  nobody  ever  has 
thought  she  belonged  to  me,  except  the  mate  of  the  Folkestone  steamer, 
and  that  was   only  because   I   took  care   of   her  when  her  husband 
couldn't    But  they're  very  nice,  both  of  them,  and  he  loves  me  very 
much.     What  a  funny  thing  a  mother  is!     She  had  left  her  baby  at 
home  in  her  sister's  charge,  and  she  seemed  to  see  everything  through 
a  mist  of  baby.     I  took  them  to  see  the  best  ravine  in  Mont  Pilate, 
and  nothing  would  serve  her  but  her  husband  must  draw  her  baby 
for  her  on  the  sand  of  the  stream.    I  kept  looking  up  Massacres  of 
the  Innocents,  and  anything  else  in  that  way  that  I  could  to  please  her 
— ^he  has  made  me  some  good  sketches.    Fm  only  doing  St.  Catherine 
in  water-colour* — ^body  white,  thick,  is  very  like  fresco.    The  dress  has 
come  all  very  well — ^but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  &ce  yet.    Thanks 
for  notice  of  Carlyle,  Lady  Ashb[urton],  Dr.  Brown,  etc.  .  .  • 

By  the  way,  haven't  you  got  a  new  dog  yet?^  Peter  used  to 
write  part  of  your  letters  for  you,  I  fancy — ^they've  been  a  little 
stupider  since  he  died.     There  are  nice   little  ones  about  the  streets 

>  [See  aboTe,  p.  406.] 

*  [See  the  fronti8{4eoe  to  Vol.  XIX.] 

*  For  ''Peter^"  see  above,  p.  395.] 
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here  who  take  to  the  national  institution  of  muzzle  with  the  greatest 
spirit,  and  turn  up  their  wired  noses  at  unmuzzled  dogs,  like  the 
American  reporters.  Did  you  see  the  Times  on  the  Church  Congress  at 
Oxford — ^isn't  it  nice?^  I  should  like  to  see  Henry  Acland  reading 
it,  mightily. 

It  is  too  hot  to  write  any  more  to-day,  the  first  really  hot  day  we 
have  had,  though  it  has  been  blue  and  soft  enough.  It  is  no  wonder 
Sir  Walter  has  gout — from  what  I  hear  of  your  weather  in  London. 
Come  here.  II  you'll  telq^aph  you're  coming  111  wait  for  you — ^there's 
no  chance  of  my  ever  getting  north  of  London;  I  hate  cold  and 
moors  and  nasty  rivers  all  over  green  moss.  Fm  getting  quite  fond 
of  the  Renaissance  architecture,  because  it  looks  civilised  and  not  like 
Northumberland.  Come  and  see.  Love  to  Sir  Walter. — ^Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  his  Father 

Milan,  22nd  Juiy,  1862. 
I  have  your  letter  stating  receipt  of  second  part  of  paper.'  I  am 
quite  content  that  you  should  do  anything  with  it  that  you  like  in 
your  present  state  of  health,  but  as  far  as  mine  is  concerned  the  one 
onhf  tiling  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  let  me  follow  out  my  work  in  my 
own  way  and  in  peace.  All  interference  with  me  toiments  me  and 
makes  me  quite  as  ill  as  any  amount  of  work.  That  letter  written 
under  the  poplars  was  just  at  the  time  when  I  had  got  into  my  subject 
again  with  some  interest,  and  was  taken  by  it  from  painful  thoughts 
— ^now  the  putting  off  this  publication  disheartens  me — checks  me  in 
what  I  was  next  doing,  and  has  very  considerably  spoiled  my  two 
last  days.  I  don'*t  mind  this  a  bit  if  it  does  you  any  good  to  stop 
the  paper— only,  don'^t  think  of  me  in  such  matters — the  one  only 
thing  I  can  have  is  liberty.  The  depression  on  that  German  tour 
was  not  in  writing  the  letters,'  but  in  having  them  interfered  with. 
The  depression  I  am  now  under  cannot  be  touched  by  any  society. 
It  can  only  lessen  as  I  accomplish  what  I  intend,  and  recover  in  some 
degree  the  lost  ground  of  life.  My  opinions  will  never  more  change 
— ^they  are  now  one  with  Bacon'^s  and  Groethe^s — and  I  shall  not  live 
long  enough  to  be  wiser  than  either  of  these  men.  (I  trust  I  shall  not 
change  by  becoming  foolisher.) 

1  FA  leading  article  on  July  15,  chaffing  the  Congress  and  its  memhers  (inclndiog 
Dr.  Acland])  on  the  nature  of  its  proceedings:  "Plausibility,  plaoiibility,  plausi- 
bility, plausibility  have  the  first,  second,  and  third  place  on  these  occasions,    etc] 

'  [Chapter  ii.  of  the  ''Essays  on  Political  Economy"  (collected  as  Munsra 
Puheris)  for  Fraser^i  Magazine.'] 

*  [On  the  Italian  question  in  1859 :  see  above^  pp.  314,  331,  340,  347.] 
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To  Dr.  John  Bmwv^ 

Jfomiay  MftnUng  [1802]. 

Saoshine  at  last,  looking  as  if  it  would  stay,  puts  me  into  some 
little  heart  again.  Among  many  subjects  of  discouragement  lately,  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  told  upon  me,  among  personal  matters,  more 
than  my  amazement  at  finding  out  how  little  you  knew  of  me.  That, 
after  all  the  work  I  had  done,  and  the  kind  of  quiet  labour  with 
which  I  had  brought  to  bear  the  elements  of  various  sciences  on  my 
own  apparently  unscientific  subject,  you  should  think  I  did  not  know 
the  look  of  a  science  when  I  saw  one,  or  that  I  would  blurt  out  an 
assertion  on  a  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  every  living  creature  in 
the  world,  which  could  be  overthrown  by  an  article  in  the  Scotsman^ 
Nothing  perhaps  has  ever  shown  me  how  futile  my  work  has  really 
been  hitherto,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  set  about  it  in  another 
way.  For  this  **  science  ^  of  political  economy,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite 
the  damnedest  lie  the  Devil  has  yet  invented,  because  it  does  not 
wear  so  smooth  a  face  as  his  monastidsms  and  sanctifications  did,  but 
it  is  at  all  events  the  broadest  and  most  effective  lie,  and  the  most 
stupefying.  Nothing  in  literature  or  in  human  work  of  any  sort  is  so 
contemptible,  considering  the  kind  of  person  (well  educated,  well  mean- 
ing, and  so  on)  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  the  writings  of  political 
economists.  In  no  other  imaginary  science  did  its  disciples  ever  start 
without  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  talk  about;  that  is  to  say, 
to  talk  about  ^'necessaries  and  conveniences^  (vide  first  sentences  of 
Adam  Smith')  without  having  defined  what  was  Necessary  or  Con-* 
venient.  Ricardo^s  chapter  on  Rent  and  Adam  Smithes  eighth  chapter 
on  the  wages  of  labour  stand,  to  my  mind,  quite  Sky  High  among 
the  monuments  of  Human  firutification ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  para- 
lysis of  human  intellect  fed  habitually  on  Grass,  instead  of  Bread 
of  God.  They  are  two  of  quite  the  most  wonderful  Phenomena 
in  the  world,  and  the  tone  of  mind  which  produces  such,  together 
with  Cretinism,  Cholera,  and  other  inexplicabilities  of  human  disease, 
ViU  furnish  people,  one  day,  with  notable  results  for  real  sdentifio 
analysis. 

i  [No.  11  of  ''Letters  of  Raskin"  in  LeUen  (^ Br,  John  Brown^  1907,  pp.  297- 
29ej 

^rSee  the  following  letter.] 

*  [''The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fnnd  which  originally  supplies  it 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conreniences  of  life/'] 
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To  Dr.  John  Brown  ^ 

[AuguH,  1862.] 

DsAA  Dr.  Brown, — Yes,  indeed,  I  shall  always  regard  you  as  one  of 
the  truest,  fondest,  faithfullest  friends  I  have.  It  was  precisely  because 
I  did  and  do  so  that  your  letters  made  me  so  despondent.  ^^If  Dr. 
Brown  thinks  this  of  me,  if  he  supposes  that  my  strong,  earnest  words 
on  a  subject  of  this  mighty  import  are  worth  no  more  than  the  Editor 
of  the  Scotsman's ^  or  (who  is  it? — Mr.  Heugh^sP),  and  that  they  can 
be  seen  to  the  bottom  of  in  a  day's  reading,  what  must  others  think 
of  me  ?  ^  You  say  I  have  eiFected  more  revolution  than  other  writers. 
My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  been  useful,  in  various  accidental  minor  ways, 
by  pretty  language  and  pleasant  hints,  chiefly  to  girls  (I  don^t  despise 
girls,  I  love  them,  and  they  help  me,  and  understand  me  often  better 
than  grown  women),  but  of  my  int^ided  work  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  have  not  yet  made  people  understand  so  much  as  my  first  principle 
that  in  art  there  is  a  Right  and  Wrong. 

At  this  instant  nineteen  thousand  Turner  sketches  are  packed  in  tin 
cases  without  one  human  being  in  Europe  caring  what  happens  to  them* 
Why,  again,  should  you  suppose  that  I  would  be  unjust  in  any  such 
serious  work  as  this,  if  I  could  help  it  ?  Those  expressions  of  mine  may 
do  me  harm,  or  do  me  good ;  what  is  that  to  me  ?  They  are  the  only 
true,  right,  or  possible  expressions.  The  Science  of  Political  Economy 
is  a  Lie.  .  .  .' 

There  is  no  ^' state  of  mind^  indicated  in  my  saying  this.  I  write 
it  as  the  cool,  resolute  result  of  ten  years^  thought  and  sight.  I  write 
it  as  coolly  as  I  should  a  statement  respecting  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse.  If  my  hand  shakes,  it  is  from  mere  general  nervousness, 
vexation  about  my  mother  (who,  however,  is  going  on  quite  well  as 
far  as  the  accident  admits),  and  so  on.  The  matter  of  this  letter  is 
as  deliberate  as  if  I  were  stating  an  equation  to  you,  or  a  chemical 
analysis.  You  say  I  should  **  go  and  be  cheerful.^  I  don^t  know  what 
your  Edinburgh  streets  afford  of  recreative  sight*  Our  London  ones 
afford  not  much.  My  only  way  of  being  cheerful  is  precisely  the  way 
I  said,  to  shut  myself  up  and  look  at  weeds  and  stones;  for  as  soon 
as  I  see  or  hear  what  human   creatures  are  suffering   of  pain,  and 

>  [No.  10  of  ''Letters  of  Rnskin"  in  Letters  qf  Dr.  John  Brawn,  1907t  PP.  296- 
297.] 

*  [For  notices  of  the  article  in  the  Seotsman  on  Unto  this  Last,  see  VoL  XVII« 
pp.  69  n.,  71  n.] 

3  [The  passage  here  omitted  is  printed  in  VoL  XVII.  p.  Ixzzii.] 

XXXVI.  2  D 
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saying  of  absurdity,  I  get  aboat  as  cheerful  as  I  should  be  in  a  sheep- 
fold  strewed  hurdle-deep  with  bloody  carcases,  with  a  herd  of  wolves 
and  monkeys  howling  and  gibbering  on  the  top  of  them.  I  am  rest- 
ing now  from  all  real  work  and  reading  mineralogy  and  such  things, 
amusing  myself  as  I  can,  and  hope  to  get  rid  of  nervousness  and  so 
on  in  good  time,  and  then  have  it  well  out  with  these  economical 
fellows. 

It  puzzles  me  not  a  little  that  you  should  not  yet  see  the  drift 
of  my  first  statement  in  those  CornhiU  papers.  I  say  there  is  no 
science  of  Political  Economy  yet,  because  no  one  has  defined  wealth. 
They  don^t  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  don^  even  know 
what  Money  is,  but  tacitly  assume  that  Money  is  desirable, — as  a 
sign  of  wealth,  without  defining  Wealth  itself.  Try  to  define  Wealth 
yourself,  and  you  will  soon  begin  to  feel  where  the  bottom  fails. 


To  George  Allen 

GwnvA,  9th  AuguH,  1802. 

My  deae  Allen, — Instead  of  coming  to  Dieppe,  I  shall  want  you 
to  come  for  a  month  or  so  to  Switzerland,  there  to  draw  and  consult 
about  future  operations. 

I  am  going  to  look  for  a  house  here — near  Geneva — and  I  think  it 
most  probable  that  it  will  appear  on  consideration  desirable  that  you 
and  your  family  should  all  ^^ emigrate^  also— and  here  pursue  your 
work  in  good  light  and  air.  The  children  would  have  to  live  a  rough 
country  cottage  life,  which  probably  would  be  better  for  them,  and 
their  mother  too,  than  their  prelsent  one. 

I  write  you  word  of  my  own  conclusion,  so  soon  as  I  have  deter- 
mined it,  tiiat  you  may  begin  talking  it  over  with  your  wife.  .  .  . 
Always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin> 

To  hia  Father 

Gknkva,  Sunday,  lOth  Avgutt,  1862. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  evils  of  Greneva  that  one  must  despatch 
one's  letter  just  as  the  letters  from  England  are  put  into  one's  hand. 
This  must  be  written  before  I  receive  youra.  I  know  my  resolution 
to  stay  here  must  give  you  much  pain,  and  I  shall  receive  some  painful 
letters  in  consequence.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  I  answer 
in  advance  some  things  I  know  you  will  say. 

That  I.  have  failed  just  at  the  most  provoking  mom^it  ? — ^It  is 
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true.  The  horse  fidls  just  at  the  leap,  not  as  it  crosses  the  ploughed 
field.  If  it  is  a  good  horse,  the  rider  should  know  it  has  rightly 
measured  its  powers,  and  that  he  had  better  be  shaken  in  his  seat  a 
little,  than  go  down  together. 

That  I  have  broken  my  promises? — My  promise  was  of  course 
made,  and  to  be  understood,  on  terms  of  health  and  life. 

My  mother  and  you  have  such  pain  at  present  in  thinking  my 
character  is  deteriorating? — ^Now-— once  for  all — though  this  assertion 
may  somewhat  pain  you»on  the  one  side,  it  should  more  pleasure  you  on 
the  other.  I  could  easily  prove  to  you,  if  I  chose,  but  take  it  on  my 
word,  and  do  not  force  me  to  humiliate  you  by  doing  so— that  I  am 
an  incomparably  nobler  and  worthier  person,  now,  when  you  disapprove 
of  nearly  all  I  say  and  do,  than  I  was  when  I  was  everything  you  and 
my  mother  desired  me. 

To  his  Father 

Gbnbva,  I2th  AuguH,  1862. 

I  was  very  deeply  grateful  yesterday  for  your  kind  letter  written  on 
receipt  of  telegraph  which  I  knew  would  make  you  anxious  and  sorry. 
I  trust  things  will  now  go  better,  with  all  of  us.  I  have  great  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  in  the  thought  of  staying  among  these  old 
hills;  and  Couttet  says  I  shall  be  all  right  in  tiiree  months,  if  I  will 
only  rest. 

I  am  going  out  to-day  to  look  again  at  a  house  which  I  can  rent 
for  a  month,  or  for  two,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sal^e,  about  five  miles 
between  this  and  Bonneville,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  mail  road. 
It  is  in  exquisite  situation  and  air,  but  has  not  good  view  from  the 
windows,  though  perfectly  divine  view  from  the  garden.  But  I  could 
get  good  meat  every  day  from  Creneva,  and  my  letters  as  now,  and  it 
would  be^  a  good  site  whence  to  look  for  a  permanent  house.  •  .  . 

There  is  no  chance  of  my  changing  my  idea  about  a  house.  I 
have  intended  it  for  twenty  years;  and  should  have  done  it  long  ago, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  you  and  my  mother  so  much  alone, 
nor  should  I  now,  but  that — beyond  all  doubt  or  mistake — ^my  health 
compels  me  to  leave  London.  There  was  a  question  in  my  mind, 
until  lately,  between  this  Swiss  house  and  taking  part  of  a  house  with 
Rossetti,^  to  follow  out  our  work  together  in  London;  but  the  experi- 
ment I  have  made  in  painting  at  Milan  has  shown  me  that  I  must 
for  the  present  rest  in  mountain  air.  This  autumn  I  shall  take  up 
the  botany  and  geology  of  the  Salive;  and  I  feel,  as  I  said,  in  much 
more  comfort  and  peace  than  I  have  done  for  years. 

1  [See  above,  p.  412.] 
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To  his  Father 

[MoBNu]  aundaiff  17th  Augwt^  1882. 

If  you  write  such  nice  letters  in  answer,  it  is  enough  to  make  me 
go  on  writing  half  cruel  letters:  but  I  hope  they  are  over  now;  I 
can  hardly  account  for  the  instinct  which  forced  them  fix>m  me  just 
at  that  time,  unless  it  was,  by  showing  you  how  sulky  I  was,  to  make 
you  less  regret  my  visiting  nowhere.  But  there  was  a  very  bitter 
feeling  of  distress,  both  for  you  and  for  myself,  in  my  mind  as  I  came 
over  the  Simplon,  thinking  how  much  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
for  both  of  us  if  we  had  understood  and  managed  each  other  better, 
of  which  it  is  needless  to  speak  more. 

I  am  in  great  comfort  in  this  plaoe,^  and  feel  decidedly  better, 
though  weak  to  a  degree ;  partly  as  one  always  feels  weak  when  one  first 
gives  in,  and  throws  oneself  down  to  rest  Fve  got  a  garden — ^not  a 
very  pretty  one,  but  as  much  as  for  the  present  I  want;  backed  by 
a  rough  stone  wall,  with  rougher  espalier  over  it,  facing  south  and 
covered  with  vine;  luxuriant  fig,  full  of  fruit;  gourd;  convolvulus,  and 
semi-standard  peach,  of  rough  old  stem,  yet  getting  warmth  of  wall 
and  with  fruit  more  picturesque  than  promising,  but  pretty  to  look  at, 
growing  in  bunches,  like  grapes,  four  or  five  peaches  in  a  knot.  Then 
there  are  a  few  beds  of  vegetables,  a  rose  or  two,  and  some  syca- 
more and  pine  trees,  and  view  beyond  up  the  two  valleys  of  Veyrier  (?) 
and  Bonneville,  Mole,  Brezon,  and  Reposoir  forming  a  jagged  chain  of 
crests  against  morning  light.  Above,  a  little  bit  of  Burgundian  Gothic 
ch&teau  of  fifteenth  century,  and  then  the  Sal^ve,  like  Malvern  Hills, 
below,  a  broken  sandstone  dingle;  and  beyond  it,  between  me  and  the 
plain  of  Bonneville,  a  hill  covered  with  noble  woods  of  Spanish  chest- 
nuts and  pine,  mixed  with  blocks  of  grand  gneiss  and  granite,  the 
moraine  of  the  great  antediluvian  glacier  of  Greneva,  in  places  heaped 
up  high  enough  to  make  the  ground  like  a  piece  of  Chamouni.  The 
air  is  divinely  pure  and  soft,  so  that  I  can  sit  out  and  read  in  the 
covered  gallery  round  the  house,  as  comfortably,  or  more  so,  than 
inside,  and  (which  is  a  great  point)  the  country  people  are  not  only 
civil  and  gentle,  but  pretty,  half  Swiss,  half  Savoyard,  without  the  rude- 
ness of  the  one,  or  the  ugliness  of  the  other. 

Moreover,  which  happens  curiously  by  good  fortune,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  my  ^^  landlady  ^  (this  is  certainly  the  right  word — how  has  it  come 

1  [Compare  the  description  of  his  house  at  Momex  in  VoL  XVIL  pp.  liv.- 
Ivi..  where  an  illustration  of  it  is  given.  The  '^  Bargundian  ch&tesu"  \a  seen  in 
PUte  IV.,  Vol.  XVII.  (p.  Ix.).] 
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in  English  to  mean  an  inn-keeper  ?)  is  the  widow  of  the  late  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Geneva:^  a  well-educated  woman  of 
about  fifty,  having  not  only  her  husband's  large  library  still  in  his 
house  at  Geneva,  but  free  access  to  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the 
University,  which  I  find  from  her  account,  and  from  her  husband^s 
catalogue  of  them,  must  be  far  more  interesting  than  I  had  any  idea 
of.  I  have  been  out  weeding  a  little  and  looking  at  convolvulus  bells 
in  the  sunshine  before  breakfast,  and  after  despatching  Couttet  with 
this  to  make  sure  of  its  right  posting  (after  this  the  Messageries  will 
be  answerable,  so  you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  a  letter  or  so  misses), 
shall  go  out  for  a  quiet  ramble,  and  especially  to  complete  an  examina- 
tion begun  yesterday  of  the  growth  of  wild  thyme,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sal^ve.  I  dine  at  three,  take  tea  at  six,  then,  if  I  like,  can  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  reach  the  brow  of  the  Sal^ve  so  as  to  see  the  sunset 
over  Jura  and  Creneva  plain  on  the  other  side  without  losing  my  own 
view  of  Mont  Blanc  on  this,  and  so  to  bed  at  nine.  •  •  . 

Dearest  love  to  my  mother.  It  makes  me  very  sad  to  think  how 
in  her  time  she  would  have  enjoyed  this  place,  with  its  little  ruralities 
of  garden  and  ground,  its  pure  clear  air,  and  its  quiet 


To  Lady  Tbev£lyak 

MoRNHx^  8avot,  llth  Aug,  [1802]. 

Deah  Lady  Trevelyan, — I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  got  a  long 
letter  I  sent  to  your  London  (Brompton)  address;  if  not,  it  does  not 
matter,  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Fve  lain  down  to  take  my  rest  at  last,  having  rented  experi- 
mentally  a  month  or  two  of  house — preparatory  to  fastening  down 
post  and  stake — but  except  as  I  used  to  come  abroad,  I  come  home 
no  more.  For  the  present,  I  have  a  bit  of  garden,  with  espalier  of 
vine,  gourd,  peach,  fig,  and  convolvulus — shade  of  pine  and  sycamore — 
view  over  valley  of  Bonneville  to  the  Savoy  mountains — ^and  Mont 
Blanc  summit — above  me,  like  Malvern  HiUs,  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 
Saleve  in  front,  a  dingle  and  rich  wood  of  Spanish  ch^nut  and  pine, 
strewn  with  blocks  of  the  tertiary  glaciers,  granite  and  gneiss,  moss 
covered.  I  am  within  six  miles  of  Greneva  (Poste  Restante  there  the 
best  address);  the  air  is  so  soft  that  I  can  sit  out  all  day,  and  as  pure 
as  SOOO  feet  above  sea  and  fair  ground  (and  no  furnaces)  can  make  it; 

^  [M.  Gaulliear,  author  of  a  history  of  BwitMrland,  used  hy  Ruskin  (see,  e.^., 
Vol.  XXXV.  p.  510>] 
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and  if  I  don^t  get  better  here,  it  will  be  a  ihame  (but  that^s  no  reason 
why  I  should).     Fye  been  out  before  break&st  weeding  a  little    and 
looking  at  the   convolvulus  beUs  in   the  sunshine,  and  the   moming 
clouds  on  the  Mont  de  Reposoir.     What  a  sad  thing  a  ye$terdag/^s 
convolvulus  bell  is,  when  you   pull  it  open.    I  feel  so  like  one,  and 
like  a  morning  doud,  without  the  sunshine — ^yet  better  a  little — even 
of  a  fiew  days^  peace — but  more  still  of  the  resolve  to  have  peace   at 
any  price  if  it  is  to  be  had  on  any  Mont  du  Reposoir,  and  not  onljr 
Hinder  the  green  little  Mont  du  Reposoir — or  out  of  any  ^^Saal^  bat 
that  which  is  *^auf  kurze  Zeit  geboigt  Der  GlAubiger  sind  so  vide.*"  ^ 
Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  second  part  of  Frnkietf    It  is  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  strange  knowledge  and  thought — inexhaustible — ^but 
it   is  too  hard  for   me  just  now.     Fm  going  dreamily  back   to  my 
geology,  and    upside-down   botany,  and   so   on.     Fm    very   sony    for 
them  at  home,  as  they  will  feel  it  at  first— but  no  course  was  possible 
but  this,  whatever  may  come  of  it.     I  trust  they  will  in  the  issue  be 
happier ;  they  will  if  things  go  right  with  me,  and  they  won^  see  much 
less  of  me,  only  I  shall  be  clearly  there  on  visit,  and  master  of  my 
own  house  and  ways  here — which,  at  only  six  years  short  of  fifty,  it 
is  time  to  be. 

The  father  has  stood  it  very  grandly  hitherto;  I  trust  he  will  not 
break  down.  I  could  not  go  home.  Everything  was  failing  me  at 
once — brain,  teeth,  limbs,  breath — and  that  definitely  and  rapidly.  I 
painted  a  little  at  Milan,  and  would  fain  have  gone  on,  but  could  not. 

Ill  write  you  soon  again,  if  I  get  better.  Love  to  Sir  Walter. — 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


To  Charles  Eliot  Norton' 

MoRNEx,  Haute  Sayoib^  28<A  AvguMt,  1802. 

Dear  Norton, — It  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  I  can  have  left  your 
last  kind  letter  with  the  photograph  unanswered,  but  it  seems  also  I 
have  become  capable  of  anything.  I  have  to-day  your  pretty  little 
note  asking  where  I  am.  Six  miles  from  Geneva  on  tiie  way  to 
Chamouni  I  am  in  body  (if  the  wretched  thing  I  live  in  can  be  called 
a  body).  But  where  I  am  in  soul  I  know  not,  that  part  of  me  having 
disappeared  for  the  present.    During  the  summer  I  was  at  Milan,  trjring 

1  [See  the  '^Gralleffung"  scene,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  Famt  (for 
which  compare  Vol.  Xa.  p.  206).] 

'  [Atkmtie  Mwthiy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  13-14 ;  the  first  sentences  {''  It  seems 
to  me  ...  for  the  present")  were  omittoa.    No.  32  in  Norton;  roL  L  pp.  128-131.] 
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to  copy  some  frescoes  of  Laini^s.  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  last  drawing 
work  I  shall  ever  try,  for  all  my  strength  and  heart  is  failing.  You 
asked  in  one  of  your  last  letters  how  I  had  got  into  this  state:  do 
not  ask.'  Why  should  I,  if  there  be  any  reason  for  it,  afflict  you  too, 
or  trouble  your  faith?  Besides,  I  have  no  strength  for  writing.  All 
my  work  has  been  done  hurriedly  and  with  emotion,  and  now  the 
r^ustion  has  come.  I  found  myself  utterly  prostrated  by  the  effort 
made  at  Milan — so  gave  in  on  my  way  home,  and  have  rented  a  house 
for  a  month  on  the  slope  of  the  Sal^ve.  I  saunter  about  the  rocks, 
and  gather  a  bit  of  thistledown  or  chickweed — ^break  a  crystal — read 
a  line  or  two  of  Horace  or  Xenophon — and  try  to  feel  that  life  is 
worth  having — unsuccessfully  enough.  In  short,  I  have  no  power  of 
resting — and  I  can^  work  without  bringing  <m  giddiness,  pains  in  the 
teeth,  and  at  last,  loss  of  all  power  of  thought,  The  doctors  all  say 
^'rest,  rest."'    I  sometimes  wish  I  could  see  Medusa. 

And  you  can^t  help  me.  Ever  so  much  love  can^t  help  me — only 
time  can,  and  patience.  You  say  ^^does  it  give  you  no  pleasure  to 
have  done  people  good?^  No— for  all  seems  just  as  little  to  me  as 
if  I  were  dying  (it  is  by  no  means  certain  Fm  not)  and  the  vastness 
of  the  horror  of  this  world's  blindness  and  misery  opens  upon  me — 
as  unto  dying  eyes  the  glimmering  square^  (and  I  don^t  hear  the 
birds).  .  .  . 

As  for  your  American  war,  I  still  say  as  I  said  at  first, — If  they 
want  to  fight,  they  deserve  to  fight,  and  to  suffer.  It  is  entirely  hor- 
rible and  abominfll)le,  but  nothing  else  would  do.  Do  you  remember 
Mrs.  Browning^s  curse  on  America  ?  '  I  said  at  the  time  ^  she  had  no 
business  to  curse  any  country  but  her  own.^  But  she,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  was  dying,  and  knew  better  than  I  against  whom  her 
words  were  to  be  recorded.  We  have  come  in  for  a  proper  share 
of  suffering — but  the  strange  thing  is  how  many  innocent  suffer, 
while  the  guiltiest — ^Derby  and  d^IsraeU,  and  such  like — are  shooting 
grouse.        '■■"     ^ ■-    - — — 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  get  at  all  better,  if  I  do,  FU  write  you  again. 
And  I  love  you  always,  and  will.  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  Rossetti^s 
banner'  so  much.  Remember  me  afiectionately  to  your  mother  and 
sisters.  Write  to  Denmark  Hill.  I  stay  among  the  hills  all  winter, 
but  don^t  know  where  yet,  so  D.  Hill  is  the  only  safe  address. — Ever 
your  affectionate  J»  Ruskin. 

1  [Tennyson :  see  above^  p.  404.1 

*  [''Curse  for  a  Nation  '  (a  denunciation  of  American  slavery),  one  of  the 
pieces  in  Pbenu  befttn  Cmgrtu^  published  in  1800.] 

•  [See  above,  pp.  329,  404.] 
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To  Mn.  Hswrrr^ 

Gbneva,  IZth  Sept.  I?  1862]. 

I  have  your  nioe  letter — yon  need  not  mind  being  amusing — ^nothin^; 
amuses  me;  the  best  that  people  can  be  to  me  is — ^not  disagreeable. 
You  ask  my  plans — I  have  none,  except  to  live  out  of  England,  which 
I  am  tired  o^  and  which  is,  so  feur  as  it  is  acquainted  with  me,  tired 
of  me.    You  ask  how  I  am  in  health — I  have  not  the  least  notion, 
except  that  I  walk  somewhat,  eat  somewhat,  sleep  somewhat.    You  ask. 
Is  the  Burden  of  Life  lighter? — ^Much  less  I  have  of  it  now  and  less  in 
prospect.    Of  Associates  ?    Plenty ;  there  are  plenty  of  vipers  hereaboats 
if  one  looks  for  them — some  large  lizards  and  innumerable  small  ones — 
and,  what  is  a  mercy,  plenty  of  accessible  places  which  are  neither  men 
nor  women.    I  don^  mean  to  sign  myself  any  more  ^^  Affectionately  ^ 
to  anybody.    Aubrey  de  Vere  is  the  noblest  Person  IVe  yet  heard  of 
your  getting  hold  of.    He  is  one  of  the  very  few  religious  men  living 
(I  knew  him  once  and  know  his  Work  still).^  .  .  . 


To  Sir  John  Mueeay  Naesmyth,  Bart 

Denmark  Hnx,  \Uk  Nav,^  StUurday, 

Deajbl  Sir  John, — I  got  home  last  Wednesday,  and  my  father  this 
morning  transmits  to  me  your  kindest  letter  over  the  breakfast  table — 
not  without  well-merited  indignation. 

Well,  I  7va$  ill — ^very — after  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself — at  last  I  went  into  Savoy  to  old  places  that 
I  used  to  like  when  I  was  a  child,  and  climbed  and  got  better,  and  I 
am  now  much  better  and  getting  on,  thank  God,  as  it  seems  to  me 
to  renewed  strength. 

One  great  worry  is  over  and  settled,  and  in  a  way  which  Lady 
Naesmyth  and  you  will  be  mightily  sorry  for.  You  will  soon  hear — if 
you  have  not  heard— of  the  Bishop  of  Natal^s  book.*  Now  for  the  last 
four  years  I've  been  working  in  the  same  direction  alone,  and  was 
quite  unable  to  tell  any  one  what  I  was  about — and  saw  it  was  of  no 

1  [This  extract  from  a  letter  was  printsd  as  No.  124  in  Sotheby's  Sale  Catalogue, 
February  26^  1906.  For  mention  of  other  letters  to  the  same  correspondent,  see 
above,  p.  290.] 

*  [At  a  later  date  Ruskin  and  he  met  again  at  Coniston :  see  Auhr^  de  Vere: 
a  Memoir,  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  1904,  p.  322.] 

*  [Ck>len80'8  The  P^iiateueh  (Jrikoal^  Eaiamined,  part  L,  1802.] 
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use — ^but  it  forced  me  to  be  quite  alone — ^I  could  not  speak  of  any- 
thing, because  all  things  have  their  root  in  that,  and  when  you  or 
any  of  my  friends  used  to  speak  to  me  as  if  I  was  what  I  had  been, 
it  worried  me.  And  the  solitude  was  terrible — and  the  discoyeries  and 
darknesses  terriblest — and  all  to  be  done  alone. 

But  now  the  Bishop  has  spoken,  there  will  be  fair  war  directly,  and 
one  must  take  one^s  side,  and  I  stand  with  the  Bishop  and  am  at  ease, 
and  a  wonderful  series  of  things  is  going  to  happen — ^more  than  any 
of  us  know — but  the  indecirion  is  over. 

I  am  only  here  for  three  weeks.  Then  I  go  back  to  Savoy,  where 
I^m  going  to  live,  coming  to  London  only  on  visits. 

IVe  much  to  do — and  am  forced  to  make  it  a  law  never  to  over* 
work  any  more.  I  need  not  say,  forgive — ^for  I  see  you  and  Lady 
Naesmyth  have  forgiven  and  always  wiU.  Remember  me  afiectionately 
to  her  and  to  Miss  Ada — ^and  accept  the  assurance  of  my  grateful 
affection  also.  Please  write  me  a  line  to  say  how  you  all  enjoy 
Florence. — ^Ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Rubkik. 


To  C.  H.  Spueoeoni 

Dbnmabk  Hnx,  25^  Abo.,  1882. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  want  a  chat  with  you.  Is  it  possible  to 
get  it, — quietly, — and  how,  and  where,  and  when?  Pll  come  to  you, 
— or  you  shall  come  here, — or  whatever  you  like.  I  am  ih  England 
only  for  ten  days, — ^being  too  much  disgusted  with  your  goings  on — 
jfours  as  much  as  everybody  else^s — ^to  be  able  to  exist  aniong  you 
any  longer.  But  I  want  to  say  "Good-bye"  before  going  to  my  den 
in  the  Alps. — Ever,  with  sincerest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Spurgeon, 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 

To  F.   J.   FURNIVALL* 

London^  December  6th,  1862. 

Mt  dear  Furnivall, — Fm  sick  of  *^  feelings,'**  and  know  nothing 
more  of  them.  Do  you  know  that  people  are  being  roasted  alive  in 
Italy,  and  cut  into  morsels  in  America?  What  has  anybody  to  do 
with  '^feelings"?    Do  you  think   I'm  going  to  give  all  the  strength 

^  [FVom  O,  S.  SpuTMon^e  Autoiriograpkif,  compikd  firem  Me  Diary,  Lettert,  and 
JRecarde,  by  his  wift,  and  his  private  secretaiv.  voL  iv.,  1900,  p.  94.  For  Rusldn's 
conversations  with  Spumoo,  see  VoL  XXXlV.  pp.  859-4M(l.J 

'  [No.  23  in  FumiwO,  pp.  59-6a] 
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and  brains  I  have  to  a  subject  for  yearsy  and  then  let  Shorter^  or 
anybody  else  get  up  and  talk  of  ^  whatever  fidlacies  I  may  have  fidlen 
into,^  when  they  don^  understand  one  word  of  what  IVe  written  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  call  them  blockheads? 

If  Shorter  had  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I 
meant,  I  would  have  told  him  civilly.  He  might  have  done  so  when* 
ever  he  chose.  Let  him  come  here,  if  he  likes,  after  he  has  got  hia 
feelings  mended  again.  Or — no,  I  haven^t  an  hour  to  spare.  Let  him 
read  some  of  the  critiques  *  that  will  be  out  in  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  fancy  what  /  should  be  good  for  if  I  let  my  ^^  feelings  ^ 
run  away  with  me,  and  unruffle  himself  and  be  wiser  next  time. — ^Yours 
affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Chasles  Euor  Norton' 

MoBNKx,  Hautb  SAYOiEy  Fbancb^  Shortest  day,  1862. 

Deae  Norton, — It  is  of  no  use  writing  till  Tm  better;  though  till. 
I  am,  I  can'^t  write  a  pleasant  word,  even  to  you.  Fve  had  a  weary 
time  of  it  since  last  I  wrote,  and  have  been  quite  finally  worried  and 
hurt,  and  the  upshot  of  it  is  that  Fve  come  away  here  to  live  among 
the  hills,  and  get  what  sober  remnant  of  life  I  can,  in  peace,  where 
there  are  no  machines,  yet,  nor  people,  nor  talk,  nor  trouble,  but  of 
^e  winds* 

I've  become  a  Pagan,  too;  and  am  trying  hard  to  get  some  sub-, 
stantial  hope  of  seeing  Diana  in  the  pure  glades;  or  Mercury  in  the)/ 
clouds  (Hermes,  I  mean,  not  that  rascally  Jew-God  of  the  Latins).// 
Only  I  can^t  understand  what  they  want  one  to  sacrifice  to  them  for. 
I  can^t  kill  one  of  my  beasts  for  any  God  of  them  all — ^unless  they^U 
come  and  dine  with  me,  and   Fve  such  a  bad  cook  that  Fm  afraid 
there^s  no  chance  of  that. 

You  sent  me  some  book,  didn^t  you,  a  little  while  ago?  Fve  been 
in  such  confusion,  bringing  things  over  here  from  England,  and  sending 
Turners  to  Brit.  Museum,  and  upside-downing  myself  in  general,  that 
I  don^t  know  what  has  happened  or  come.  I'm  bitterly  sorry  to  leave 
my  father  and  mother,  but  my  health  was  failing  altogether  and  I  had 
no  choice, 

Fm  only  in  lodgings  yet — seven  miles  south  of  Geneva,  nearer  the 

^  rSecretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Colleffe.] 

*  rrhat  is,  either  of  Ruakin^  own  essavs  {Munera  Pulveris)  in  Fraser'g  Magaatinef 
or  of  Colenso'f  book  (above,  p.  424).  The  storm  created  by  this  latter  may  be 
jndMcl  from  the  fact  that  seven  pages  of  tbe  British  Musenm  Catalofj^ue  are  ocoapied 
with  replies,  etc.] 

'  [AtlanHe  Monthfy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  14.  No.  33  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  131-134.] 
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Alps;  but  I'm  going  to  build  myself  a  nest,  high  on  the  hills,  where 
they  are  green.  Meantime,  I\e  a  little  garden  with  a  spring  in  it, 
and  a  grey  rough  granite  wall,  and  a  vine  or  two;  and  then  a  dingle 
about  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  sweet  chestnut  and  pine  wood 
opposite;  and  then  Mont  du  Reposoir,  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  which  I  can  see  from  my  pillow,  against  the 
dawn.  And  behind  me,  the  slope  of  the  Salfeve,  up  2000  feet.  I  can 
get  to  the  top  and  be  among  the  gentians  any  day  after  my  morning 
reading  and  before  four  o^dock  dinner.  Then  Tre  quiet  sunset  on 
the  aiguilles,  and  a  little  dreaming  by  the  fire,  and  so  to  sleep.  Your 
horrid  war  troubles  me  sometimes — ^the  roar  of  it  seeming  to  clang  in 
the  blue  sky.    You  poor  mad  things — ^what  will  become  of  you? 

Send  me  a  line  to  say  if  you  get  this.  After  saying  nothing  so 
long,  I  want  this  to  go  quickly. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 

Chrittmaa  Evening  (not  Eve),  '62. 

Deae  Mr.  and  Mbs.  Cablyle, — Fm  sitting  by  a  bright  wood  fire, 
which  flickers  on  the  walls  of  a  little  room  about  twelve  feet  square-* 
somewhat  stiff  in  finger,  as  you  may  see  by  the  try  of  pen  above — and 
in  limb,  from  a  long  walk  in  the  frosty  sunshine  up  and  down  along 
the  piny  banks  of  this  river  of  mine,  the  Arve,  now  green  and  clear^ 
though  in  summer  ^^drumly^^  with  glacier  dust.  The  snowy  moun** 
tains  form  an  unbroken  chain  beyond  the  elevated  plain,  above  which 
my  own  hill  rises  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  up  to  my  doorstep, 
and  two  thousand  feet  behind  me.  I  got  into  my  cottage  yesterday, 
and  am  congratulating  myself  (somewhat  sadly  in  an  undertone)  on 
being  out  of  the  way  of  Everything.  The  month  in  London  was  mis- 
chievous  to  me.  I  got  ^^off^  my  quiet  work,  and  now  my  books 
seem  a  little  dull  to  me,  and  the  evenings  long, — and  yet  life  seems  to 
pass  in  nothing  but  dressing  and  undressing — going  to  bed  and  getting 
up  again,  a  night  older. 

I  saw  Lady  Ashburton  in  Paris  for  a  few  moments,  and  promised 
to  write  to  you,  and  did  not — having  no  hope  to  give  you,  and  think- 
ing that  you  might  as  well  be  anxious  as  hopeless. 

I  then  travelled  on  through  the  night,  and  came  in  the  grey  of 
-dawn  to  the  roots  of  the  Alps;  while,  I  see  by  the  papers,  tixere 
were  dreadful  gales  in  England,  and  keen,  but  healthy  north  wind  was 

^  [The  word  (which  often  oocors  in  Bishop  Douglas's  VhvU)  is  used  again  bv 
Ruskin  in  lbr«  Ohvigera:  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  75a] 
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breaking  the  Lake  of  Geneva  into  cfaequen  of  wbite  and  blue— dark 
blue — fax  laid  under  the  rosy  snows  of  Jonu  Now  it  is  quite  calm, 
with  clearest  light,  and  soft  mists  among  the  pinewoods  at  morning. 

rve  been  reading  Latter  Days^  again,  chiefly  <^  Jesuitism.*"  I  can'i: 
think  what  Mr.  Carlyle  wants  me  to  write  anything  more  for — ^if  people 
don^t  attend  to  that,  what  more  is  to  be  said?  I  feel  very  lazy,  and 
think — ^in  fact,  Fm  sure — that  after  February  I  shan^  write  anything 
more  till  autumn  again.    I  can^t  correct  press  in  spring  time. 

I  wish  you  both  a  happy  New  Year  with  all  my  heart— Ever  yoor 
affectionate  J,  Robzzn. 

To  hii  Father 

flhuMtcy,  28a  December^  18112. 

I  have  your  kind,  somewhat  sorrowful,  Christmas  letter ;  and  I  don'^t 
wonder  at  your  not  being  quite  able  to  read  steadily  on  Xmas  morn- 
ing, but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  is  right  that  I  should  be  here. 
To-day  showed  me  how  wisely  I  had  chosen  the  spot  for  winter^s  dwell- 
ing. It  was  entirely  cloudless  (as  I  thought)— every  peak  of  farthest 
Savoy  clear:  and  the  sun  warm  on  my  windows.  I  went  out  to  go  up 
the  Saleve :  I  wear  one  thick  coat,  instead  of  a  greatcoat  over  a  thin 
one,  for  winter^s  walking ;  and  though  the  frost  was  firm  and  the  snow 
lay  crisp  in  the  rock  hollows,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
and  the  sun  was  so  hot  that  I  had  to  take  my  coat  off  and  dimb  in 
my  shirt  sleeves,  as  I  do  in  summer.  The  snow  got  gradually  deeper, 
and  near  the  top  the  drifts  were  knee-deep,  making  it  still  hotter 
work  to  dimb,  for  it  was  dry  and  loose,  giving  way  under  the  foot. 
At  last  I  got  to  the  broad  summit,  where  a  light  south  wind  was 
blowing ;  the  most  delightful  state  of  air  and  sun  con6eivable,  if  only 
one^s  limbs  had  not  been  chilled  with  the  snow.  I  put  my  coat  on 
and  crossed  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff  towards  Greneva,  when  behold, 
the  entire  valley  of  Geneva  was  filled  with  one  mass  of  white  doud, 
as  dense  in  aspect  as  a  glader,  reaching  one-third  up  the  Saleve  and 
Jura  on  both  sides,  so  that  I  saw  the  poor  people  of  Geneva  were 
buried  in  fog  as  complete  as  that  of  London;  it  reached  some  way 
up  the  Arve;  but  stopped  about  a  mile  bdow  Momex — while  all  on 
my  side  was  dear  in  sudi  intense  sharpness  of  calm  light  as  one  never 
sees  anything  to  approach  in  the  summer.  Mont  Blanc  looked  dose 
by :  the  mountains  of  Annecy  glittered  with  lustrous  snow,  like  wedges 
of  crystal ;  far  beyond  them,  tibe  mountains  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
and  Dauphin^  lost  themselves  in  mere  Ught:  there  was  no  mist 

Though  I  am  so  much  of  a  heathen,  I  still  pray  a  little  sometimes 

^  [Carlyle'8  LaUer-day  Pan^kleU.] 
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in  pretty  places,  thongh  I  eschew  CJaindeii  Chapel:  so  I  knelt  on  the 
turf  at  the  head  of  the  Grande  Gorge,  and  thanked  Grod  for  bring- 
mg  me  back  safe  and  well  to  it.  I  found  only  one  gentian.  I  came 
down  at  a  great  pace,  and  was  quite  hot,  feet  and  all,  when  I  got 
home.  I  found  a  sweet  letter  from  Rosie  waiting  for  me.  Fm  very 
glad  you  were  in  when  Mrs.  Jones  called,  though  not  glad  for  the 
cause  of  your  being  in.    She  will  do  capitally  with  Lady  Colquhoun. 

Tve  warned  Miss  Bell  very  carefully  already,  and  explained  to  her 
the  necessity  and  virtue  of  hypocrisy  in  her  circumstances,  and  that 
it  is  quite  proper  to  say  she  believes  what  she  doesnH.  I  think  Fve 
pretty  well  lectured  her  out  of  any  foolish  honesty;  but  I  can^t  help 
people^s  knowing  she  knows  the  Bishop.^  Rosie^s  mightily  vexed  about 
my  heathenism,  (her  mother  has  let  her  see  some  bits  of  letters  I 
never  meant  her  to  see) — and  sends  me  a  long  little  lock  of  hair,  to 
steady  me  somewhat  if  it  may  be;  of  sending  which,  nevertheless,  she 
won^t  take  the  grace-H>r  responsibility — ^herself,  but  says,  ''Mama 
cut  it  off  for  you.^  ''But  for  the  sake  of  all  truth,  and  Love,  you 
must  not  give  the  one  true  Grood— containing  all  others — God — up.^ 
I  can  set  her  little  wits  at  rest  on  that  matter  at  any  rate,  and  tell 
her  that  being  a  heathen  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that. 

I  suppose  this  will  reach  you  on  New  Yearns  morning.  You  won^t 
have  a  happy  New  Year  without  me — but  I  may  still  wish  you  happy 
summer,  and  summer  will  soon  come. 


1863 

[At  the  end  of  December  1862  Ruskin  had  returned  to  Momex,  and  there,  or 
at  Annecy,  he  remsined  till  the  end  of  May  18<63.  His  movements  in  EngUnd 
during  tiie  sommer  months  are  noted  in  VoL  XVIL  p.  IzxiL  In  September  he 
returned  to  the  Alpe,  and  had  plans  of  making  his  home  there  altogether:  see 
some  lettersi  etc.^  given  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  lzxii.-lzxvi.  In  November,  how- 
ever, he  came  home,  owing  to  his  Other's  fidung  health.] 


To  Professor  H.  Siort  Maskelyne,  F.R.S.* 

MoaiOK,  lit  Jan,,  1863. 

Dear  Maskelyme, — ^Many  Happy  New  Years  to  you— and  unwearied 
eyes — and  every  possible  felicity  of  cleavage  to  fortune.  I  believe  these 
three  wishes  will  be  brought  to  you  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  may 

>  [Colenso,  whose  daughter  was  a  pupil  at  Miss  Bell's  school  at  Winnington.l 
•  [For  whom,  see  VoL  XIX.  pp.  829^230,  VoL  XXU.  p.  283.] 
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be  glad  to  refresh  himself  with  a  little  secure  geology  after  the  Mtndy 
study  of  Theology.  Seriously,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  oan 
give  Dr.  Colenso  any  kind  of  help  in  research— or  in  sympathy,  fio 
man  has,  in  these  days,  a  harder  battle  to  fight— or  fewer  allies — or 
a  better  cause,  or  a  truer  heart.  I  wish  I  were  nearer  him,  for  if 
Fm  good  for  little  else,  I  never  failed  of  plain  speaking  for  fear  of 
the  consequences  (and  never  for  want  of  words,  by  the  way,  now  and 
then).     How  about  my  chalcedonies? 

The  above  address  will  find  me  whenever  youVe  an3iJiing  to  say. 

Ever  most  truly  yours,  J.  Rusmf. 


7b  hia  Father 

MoBNBZj  2nd  Jammry,  18$3. 

No  letter  to-day,  but  papers  in  plenty,  ts  not  somebody  deprived 
of  them  for  my  good?  I  can  do  quite  well  with  Timei  if  anybody 
would  like  the  Posts. 

This  has  been  the  loveliest  day  I  ever  saw  in  the  Alps.  Entirely 
without  cloud ;  and  in  the  lower  air,  dead  calm,  a  silence  unparalleled — 
for  in  summer  there  are  insects  humming,  grasshoppers  chirping — birds 
— and  voices — one  hears  the  leaves  grow  almost.  But  to-day  it  was 
the  stillness  of  midnight  with  the  light  of  Paradise.  I  climbed  the  Sal^ve 
— ^near  the  top,  a  light  south  wind  gradually  rose  and  strengthened 
to  a  fresh  breeze  at  the  top:  I  had  to  keep  in  the  lee  of  the  crags 
when  the  snow  wreaths  were  deep,  and  thought  I  was  tired  when  I 
got  up;  but  I  was  only  out  of  breath,  for  I  found  in  a  few  minutes 
I  could  run  along  the  ridge,  with  the  wind,  at  full  speed;  which 
pleased  me — ^for  even  at  400  feet  I  used  some  years  ago  to  feel  a 
little  headachy.  I  never  saw  such  a  view  of  Alps  in  my  life — ^far 
north,  peaks  that  are  never  in  sight  in  the  clearest  summer  days,  but 
are  mere  grey  films,  rose  with  every  crag  defined,  and  I  could  see 
into  the  interstices  and  chasms  of  the  Aiguille  Dru,  as  if  I  had  been 
on  the  Montanvert.  The  Jura  lay  in  one  long  snowy  wave  as  far  as 
above  Neuch&tel.  The  broad  summit  of  the  Sal^ve  lay,  a  league  long, 
in  white  ripples  of  drifted  snow,  just  like  the  creaming  foam  from 
a  steamer^s  wheels,  stretched  infinitely  on  the  sea,  and  all  the  plain 
of  Geneva  showed  through  its  gorges  in  gold:  the  winter  grass,  in 
sunshine,  being  nearly  pure  gold-colour  when  opposed  to  snow.  I 
raced  along  the  whole  ridge — ^then  took  the  steepest  ravine  of  the 
Mornex  side  to  go  down  by,  and  was  too  hot,  when  I  got  below  the 
snow  level. 
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Theresa  a  great  difference  between  the  health  one  gets  out  of  a 
walk  like  this,  and  one  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  back, — or  even, 
to  be  quite  fiiir,  up  to  Norwood.  The  frost  pinches  so  much  harder 
there,  for  one  thing. 

To  Heney  Acland,  M.D. 

MoRNBz,  l^h  /any.,  1869^ 

Mt  deab  Acland, — I  forget  if  I  answered  the  letter  you  sent  me 
saying  you  were  coming  abroad.  I  got  it  too  late  to  reply  in  time 
to  catch  you  before  you  left — to  my  great  vexation,  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  you  with  me  here  a  day  or  two. 

In  this  mid-winter  Savoy  is  still  very  beautifuL  I  have  been 
walking  far  among  the  pine  glades  to-day,  all  dumb  with  snow  and 
soft  with  frost  cloud;  and  fringed  with  icicles.  On  dear  days  the 
great  Alpine  views  are  marvellous. 

If  you  have  ever  anything  to  say  to  me,  a  letter  will  reach  me 
here  in  three  days  from  Oxford.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  your 
brother  had  written  a  kind  letter  to  the  Bidiop  of  Natal.  Wrong  be 
he,  or  right,  the  language  of  clergymen  respecting  him  is  in  the  last 
degree  unwarrantable  and  unworthy. 

What  relation  is  Sir  Peregrine  Acland  of  yours?  I  have  little 
power  of  conceiving  any  wickedness  greater  than  his  treatment  of 
those  Sussex  drawings  of  Turner^  now  Sir  A.  Hood^s.^  Killing  men 
is  bad  work;  killing  great  men^s  work  is  worse.  There  may  be  an 
excuse  or  a  reason  for  the  one — there  can  be  none  for  the  other. 

I  am  pretty  well  and  pretty  ill.     I  don'^t  know  which  prettiest. 

Love  to  the  children,  and  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Acland. — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxm. 

Have  you  any  news  of  O'^Shea  ?  * 

To  his  Father 

MoRNBz,  18^A  Jamaary^  1863. 

I  quite  agree  in  your  estimate  of  Dickens.  I  know  no  writer 
so  voluminous  and  unceasingly  entertaining,  or  with  such  a  store  of 
laughter — ^legitimate,  open-hearted,  good-natured  laughter ;  not  at  things 
merely  accidentally  ridiculous  or  at  mere  indecency— as  often  even  in 
Moliere  and  Le  Sage,  and  constantly  in  Aristophanes  and  Smollett — 


See  PrmUrita,  VoL  XXXV.  p.  263.] 

The  sculptor  of  the  Oxford  Museum :  see  Vol.  XVI.  p^  xlix.] 
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but  at  things  inheiently  grotesque  and  purely  humorous ;  if  he  is  ein^ 
severe — as  on  Heep,  Stiggins,  Squeers,  etc. — it  is  always  true  baseness 
and  vice,  never  mere  foibles,  which  he  holds  up  for  soom.  Ancl  as 
you  most  rightly  say  of  his  caricature,  the  fiin  is  always  equal  ta  the 
extravagance. 

His  powers  of  description  have  never  been  enough  esteemed.  Tlie 
storm  in  which  Steerforth  is  wrecked,  in  Copperfidd;^  the  sunset  before 
Ti^  IB  murdered  by  Jonas  Qiuzzlewit;  and  the  French  road  from 
Dijon  in  Dombey  and  Son,  and  numbers  of  other  such  bits,  are  quite 
unrivalled  in  their  way.    If  you  think  enclosed  right,  please  forward  ii;. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  you  like  the  leaves.*  I  think,  if  it  is  fine  to- 
morrow, I  shall  send  Crawley  down  to  Geneva  and  register  and  despatch 
the  first  juniper  bough' — ^you  can  get  it  framed  by  Williams  from 
Foord'*s ;  a  white  mount  about  2  inches  or  2^  inches  wide,  I  think,  will 
be  best — and  light  frame;  and  then  when  the  second  comes,  if  you 
like  it  better,  you  can  send  this  at  once  to  Mrs.  Newton.  It  is  not 
as  good,  nor  nearly  as  good  as  I  can  do,  or  I  should  not  risk  it 
by  post. 

The  La  Touches  were  at  the  private  view;  they  say  it  was  so 
crowded  they  could  see  hardly  anything — ^but  liked  the  leaves. 

To  Chables  Euot  Norton^ 

MoBinBz,  10th  IVtruarjff  1863. 

Mt  dear  Norton, — Glad  was  I  of  your  letter,  for  I  had  been 
anxious  about  you,  fearing  illness,  or  disturbance  of  your  happiness  by 
this  war.  It  is  a  shame  that  you  are  so  comfortable-— but  I^m  glad 
of  it,  and  I  shall  delight  in  those  thirteenth-century  lectures. 

It  is  no  use  talking  about  your  war.  There  is  a  religious  phrensy 
on  such  of  you  as  are  good  for  anything,  just  as  wild,  foolish,  and 
fearful  as  St.  Dominic's  and  as  obstinate  as  de  Montfort'^s.  Mahomet's 
was  mild,  Christian-like  and  rational,  in  comparison.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, seen  a  single  word,  spoken  or  written,  by  any  American  since  the 

^  rComjMre  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i  (VoL  111.  p.  570  n.).] 

'  [Poflsibljr  a  beautifal  water-colour,  signed  and  dated  1863^  in  the  posMSsion 
of  Miss  Harrison-— the  original  from  which  was  made  the  diM^ram  to  illustrate  the 
lecture  on  '^Tree  Twigi"  (VoL  VII.  p.  470).  The  editors  do  not  know  where  it 
was  exhibited.] 

*  [The  drawing  of  the  juniper  bough,  signed  and  dated  1863,  was  given  by 
Ruskm  to  Mr.  Pntchard  Gordon.] 

*  [AtlarUic  MtnUlOy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  14-15.  No.  34  in  NorUm;  vol.  i. 
pp.  134-137.  Some  paasases  of  the  letter  ('vllie  miserablest  idiocy  .  .  .  liberty," 
and  ''This  fight  is  partly  .  .  .  everywhere")  had  previously  been  printed  by 
PmfiMBor  Norton  in  his  Introduction  (p.  x.)to  the  American  '^Brantwood"  edition 
of  BtMof  nf  tk$  DuH,  1891.] 
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war  began,  which  would  justify  me  in  assuming  that  there  was  any 
such  noble  phrensy  in  the  matter;  but  as  Lowell  and  you  are  in  it,  I 
am  obliged  to  own  the  nobility,  and  only  wish  I  could  put  you  both 
in  strait-waistcoats.  The  miserablest  idiocy  of  the  whole  has  been 
your  mixing  up  a  fight  for  dominion  (the  most  insolent  and  tyrannical, 
and  the  worst  conducted,  in  all  history)  with  a  soi'disani  fight  for 
liberty.  If  you  want  the  slaves  to  be  free,  let  their  masters  go  free 
first,  in  God^s  name.  If  they  don^t  like  to  be  governed  by  you,  let 
them  govern  themselves.  T^hen^  treating  them  as  a  stranger  state,  if 
you  like  to  say,  ^^You  shall  let  that  black  fellow  go,  or"" — etc.,  as  a 
brave  boy  would  fight  another  for  a  fag  at  Eton— do  so;  but  you 
know  perfectly  well  no  fight  could  be  got  up  on  those  terms ;  and  tiiat 
this  fight  is  partly  for  money,  partly  for  vanity,  partly  (as  those 
wretched  Irish  whom  you  have  inveigled  into  it  show)  for  wild  anarchy 
and  the  Devil^s  cause  and  crown,  everywhere.  As  for  your  precious 
proclamation — 

"A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  give» 
By  all  the  assembled  powers  of  earth  and  heaven" — ^ 

if  I  had  it  here — there^s  a  fine  north  wind  blowing,  and  I  would  give 
it  to  the  first  boy  I  met  to  fly  it  at  his  kite^s  tail.  Not  but  that  it 
may  do  mischief  enough,  as  idle  words  have  done  and  will  do,  to  end 
of  time. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  a  little  better  than  when  I  wrote  last.  I  know 
you  would  do  me  all  the  good  you  could,  and  give  me  all  kinds  of 
nice  sympathy;  but  it  is  all  of  no  use  just  now.  Only  don^t  let  me 
lose  you,  but  stay,  for  me  to  come  and  ask  for  affection  again  when  it 
will  be  good  to  me.  I  am  lost  just  now  in  various  wonder  and  sorrow^ 
not  to  be  talked  of.  I  care  mainly  about  my  teeth  and  liver;  if  those 
would  keep  right  I  could  fight  the  rest  of  it  all :  but  they  don^t  I 
am  resting,  and  mean  to  rest,  drawing,  chiefly,  and  sauntering  and 
scrambling.  The  only  thing  I  shall  keep  doing — a  sentence  of,  some- 
times— only  when  I  can^t  help  it — is  political  economy.  Look  at  the 
next  Fraser's  Magassime  (for  March);  there  are,  or  I  hope  will  be,  some 
nice  little  bits  about  slavery  in  it.'  .  •  .  There^s  no  building  begun 

1  [From  Wordsworth's  sonnet  ''On  a  Celebiated  £yent  in  Ancient  History" — 
the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece  by  T.  Qaintius 
Flaminins  in  107  b.c.  Ruskin  quotes  from  memory;  Wordswortii  in  the  last  line 
wrote  ''blended/'  not  "assembled":  compare  VoL  XVIII.  p.  699.  The  reference 
in  the  letter  is  to  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Januanr  1,  1883,  declaring- 
the  slaves  free  in  those  regions  yet  in  arms  against  the  United  States.] 

'  [Chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  Munera  Pulveris  appeared  in  Fraser  for  ApHL  For 
the  "bits  about  slavery/'  see  Vol.  XVII.  ^.  246,  264.] 

XXXVI,  2  E 
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yet:  Pm  trying  the  winter  and  spring  climate  first,  and  finding  out 
things  by  talking  to  the  peasants.  For  this  spring  Fm  well  enoogli 
off, — wilii  a  view  from  my  bedroom  window  of  all  the  valley  of  tlie 
Arve  from  the  Saldve  to  Bonneville,  and  all  the  St.  Martin's  mountains 
beyond.  But  I  mean  to  settle  nearer  Annecy ;  this  is  not  quite  warm 
enough.  ... 

Affectionate  regards  to  your  mother  and  sisters. — ^Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

As  soon  as  Fve  got  a  house,  111  ask  you  to  send  me  somethin^^ 
American — a  slave,  perhaps.  Fve  a  great  notion  of  a  black  boy  in  & 
green  jacket  and  purple  cap — in  Paul  Veronese's  manner.  As  for  con- 
centrated wisdom,  if  I  haven't  enough  to  make  me  hold  my  tongue, 
I  haven't  enough  to  put  on  the  end  of  it. 


To  his  Father 

MoBNEx,  im  February,  1863. 

This  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  I  was  lying  all  my  length  on  the 
grass  on  the  precise  and  exact  summit  of  the  Sal^ve,  in  a  calm  of 
soft  sunset  like  that  of  Florence  or  Naples ;  the  summit,  owing  to  the 
strong  drift  of  wind  over  it  in  storms,  is  quite  fi-ee  of  snow,  and  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  these  last  days  has  dried  it  into  a  summer  bank. 
All  round,  the  snow  lay  in  sweet,  crisp  fields;  now  large  in  the  crystal, 
like  sea-salt,  and  therefore,  in  the  low  sunshine  so  full  of  blue  shadow 
as  not  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  so  hard  that  they  neither  wet  nor  chill 
the  foot.  At  a  quarter  before  five,  as  the  orange  colour  was  deepen- 
ing in  the  sunset,  I  was  sitting  on  a  rock  above  the  **  Grande  Gorge,'' 
holding  my  straw  hat  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  my  eyes,  and  bare- 
headed. The  chain  of  Alps  was  ridiculously  clear,  the  crags  of  the 
Reposoir  looking  (15  miles  off)  as  if  they  were  little  rocks  rising 
directly  behind  the  Sal^ve  snow-fields;  but  the  Jura  were  all  bathed 
in  purple  mist,  and  the  long  sweeping  side  of  the  Saleve  itself;  far 
towards  Annecy,  stretched  purple  i*anks  of  pine. 


To  his  Father 

MoRNEx^  Sunday,  22nd  Fd^ruary,  1863. 

I  have  no  letter  to-day,  not  having  been  able  to  get  any  up  from 
Geneva.  There  were  plenty  holiday  folks,  if  any  would  have  been 
good  enough  to  bring  it,  for  there  was  no  wind  to  speak  of  to-day. 
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and  a  Ban  as  of  Jane,  with  only  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost,  so 
that  for  people  with  health  and  animal  spirits,  it  was  jast  as  good 
as  summer.  I  don^t  like  the  cold :  feel  it  inhospitable  and  ill-natiu^ ; 
still  there  were  nooks  in  the  rocks  to-day  where  it  was  wonderfully 
like  summer. 

I  find  Allen  will  be  useful  to  me  in  a  way  I  did  not  expect  His 
carpenter^s  experience  in  '^  grain  ^  of  wood  gives  him  a  keen  eye  for 
rock  texture,  and  I  expect  with  his  help  to  be  able  to  dear  up  some 
points  in  the  structure  of  the  Sal^ve  which  are  of  great  interest.  I 
have  hardly  any  doubt  the  geologists  have  mistaken  its  fractures  for 
its  beds.  They  all  state  that  it  has  vertical  beds  on  its  face.  I 
believe  they  are  merely  rents,  of  extraordinary  evenness  and  symmetry.^ 
I  have  had  a  long  day^s  scramble  to  most  of  the  accessible  parts  of 
the  highest  cliff — ^*  accessibility  ^  depending  more  or  less  on  the  lines 
of  the  fall  of  stones  than  on  steepness;  one  might  as  well  go  under 
the  Confederate  batteries  as  beneath  some  of  the  shelves  in  frosty 
weather,  when  the  sun  strikes  them — one  has  not  only  the  stones  to 
look  out  for,  but  the  icicles,  which  hang  fifteen  feet  and  twenty  feet 
long,  and  a  foot  thick  where  the  snow  meltings  drip  from  the  shelves. 
They  have  a  disagreeable  resemblance  to  guttering  of  tallow  candles, 
but  their  fragments  below  have  a  pretty,  but  warning  glitter. 

However,  it  has  made  me  pleasantly  sleepy  after  dinner — so  I 
won^t  force  myself  to  write  any  more. 


To  his  Father 

MoRNBZ,  Thursday^  2Qth  February,  1809. 

Going  down  to  Geneva  with  your  letter  to-day,  I  got  yours  of 
the  ^rd — with  various  enclosures  and  expression  of  rejoicing  in  my 
promise  to  Mrs.  La  Touche.'  I  am  very  glad  you  are  glad  of  it — it 
was  not  one  I  would  have  given  for  money,  nor  for  Turners  (which 
I  value  much  more  than  money),  but  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
do  for  Mrs.  La  Touche,  and  she  would  do  all  she  could  for  me.  What- 
ever my  writing  may  be  in  future,  it  will  not  be  careless — ^my  care- 
less writing  is  that  which  you  think  has  done  so  much  good.  What 
it  really  is  worth  in  the  public  mind,  I  think  you  may  guess  by  the 
price  they  set  on  my  drawings. 

I  see  you  were  a  little   hurt   by  Froude'^s  speaking  only  of  my 

i  [For  the  result  of  Ruskin's  inquiries,  see  his  lecture  '^  On  the  Forms  of  the 
Stratified  Alps  of  Saroy/'  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  3  9eq.'\ 
*  [For  this  promise,  see  Vol.  XXXlV.  p.  062.] 
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mother — ^but  I  am  vary  sure  that  this  was  cmly  because  he  would  not 
expect  to  find  you  at  home  in  the  forenoon.  I  think  there  is,  koMreTcr, 
a  curious  sympathy  between  Froude  and  my  mother.  But  as  foir  your 
being  a  nonentity — ^you  have  cut  me  out  with  half  my  friends*  Tlie 
Richmonds — Dr.  Brown — Bayne — Gordon — the  Pritchards — think  twice 
as  mudi  of  you  as  they  do  of  me ; — ^you  have  run  me  very  hard  with 
Lady  Trevelyan — ^might  have  done  anything  you  liked  with  Mrs.  Priosep 
— ^Mrs.  Simon  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  are  your  most  obedient — and  I  abaJl 
soon  begin  to  be  jealous  of  you  with  Georgie  herself.^  I  don^t  know 
what  you  would  have!  I  will  write  to  Froude  he  may  come;  it  yoa 
had  more  faith  in  him  you  would  find  yourself  easier  with  him. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton* 

MoRlTEx,  lOM  March,  1883. 

My    deae-est    Norton, — ^I   shall   give    you   the   dissyllable    hence^ 
forward;  no  one  else  has  it  but  my  father  and  mother,  and  my  pet> 
Rosie,  to  whom,  because  of  the  passage  denying  my  saintship,  I  sball 
send  your  letter;  she  canonized  me  once,  but  mourns  over  my  present 
state  of  mind,  which  she  has  managed  to  find  out  somehow.    I  shall 
send  her  your   letter  that  she  may  see  that  people  can  yet  love  me 
who  wmi'^t  give  me  any  votive  candles  (not  that  she  ever  buriit  many 
for  me,  or  ever  will),  for  she  has  been  scolding  me  frightfully,  and 
says,   ^^How  could  one  love  you,  if  you  were  a  Pagan  ?^    She  wa» 
a  marvellous  little  thing  when  she  was  younger,  but — which  has  been 
one  of  the  things  that  have  troubled  me — there  came  on  some  over* 
excitement  of  the  brain,  causing  occasional  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
now  she  often   seems  only  half  herself,  as   if  partly  dreaming.     Tve 
not  seen  her  for  a  year,  nor  shall  probably,  for  many  a  year  to  come 
(if  Fve  many  to  live,  which  is  hardly  likely).     But  I  am  a  little  better^ 
and  this  quiet  may  bring  me  round  to  some  vitality  again. 

Well,  I  will  do  as  you  say,  and  write  a  little  word  daily,  or  other- 
daily,  for  you.  I  shall  like  it;  for  the  loneliness  is  very  great,  in  the 
peace  in  which  I  am  at  present,'  and  the  peace  is  only  as  if  I  had 
buried  myself  in   a   tuffc   of  grass   on   a  battlefield   wet  with   bloody 

^  [Mrs.  Bome-Joues.  For  Mrs.  Hewitt,  see  above,  pp.  290,  312.] 
'  [Atlantie  Monthhf,  July  1904,  vol.  94^  p.  15.  Some  passages  (^'zto  Okie  else  .  . 
vitality  again/'  and  '^This  10th  of  March  .  .  .  that  interests  me")  were  omitted. 
No.  35  in  Norton;  vol.  ii.  pp.  138-142.  A  paasace  from  the  letter  ^'^tbe  loneli- 
ness .  .  .  eyes  daily")  had  been  previoosly  pnnted  (with  the  omission  of  a  few  words) 
by  Professor  Norton  in  his  Introduction  (p.  ix.)  to  the  American  ''Brantwood" 
edition  of  Ethi€9  of  the  Dustj  1891.] 

'  [Mr.  Norton's  printing  of  thi8_pa8sage  has  varied,  and  is  here  amended :  see 
Bibliographical  Appendix  (Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  086).] 
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fbr  the  cry  of  the  euth  about  me  is  iu  mv  ears  continually  if  I 
do  not  lay  my  head  to  the  very  ground,  llie  folly  and  horror  of 
humanity  enlarge  to  my  eyes  daily.  But  I  will  not  write  you  melan- 
choly letters.  I  will  tell  you  of  what  I  do  and  think  that  may  give 
you  pleasure.  I  should  do  myself  no  good  and  you,  sometimes,  per- 
haps harm,  if  I  wrote  what  was  in  my  heart,  or  out  of  it.  The 
Burface  thought  and  work  I  will  tell  you. 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  the  other  day — ^you  either  have  it  by  this 
time  and  are  very  angry  with  me  for  once,  or  have  it  not,  and  are 
forgiving  me  for  supposed  neglect  of  your  kind  last  letter. 

This  10th  of  March,  then,  to  begin  diary :  I  had  headache  yester- 
day, and  was  late,  late  up  this  morning.  Read  a  bit  of  the  first 
Georgic  at  breakfast,  and  wondered  what  laetum  siliqua  qtuusarUe  legu- 
men  ^  precisely  meant.  Had  it  been  pease  bloeeomy  I  should  have  accepted 
the  laetus;  or  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  got  the  peas  to  shell,  should  have 
accepted  it  for  myself,  not  for  the  pod.  After  that  I  wrote  about 
ten  words  of  notes  for  a  lecture  I  have  promised  to  give  this  season 
in  London  on  the  stratified  mountains  of  Savoy.' 

Then  I  drew  the  profile  of  the  blossom  of  the  purple  nettle,  and 
tried  to  colour  it,  and  couldnH;,  and  tried  to  find  out  why  it  was 
called  Lamium^  aud  couldnl;. 

Then  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  watching  the  pines  shake 
in  fierce  March  wind,  which  I  was  afraid  of  bringing  on  headache 
again  if  I  went  out  in. 

Then  I  got  your  letter,  and  was  pleased.  Then  I  dined  at  half- 
past  two,  and  read  some  of  the  papers. 

Then  I  went  to  my  other  house  (for  Fve  two  houses),^  which  looks 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  and  drew  some  of  a  careful  drawing  Tm 
making  of  it* — ^very  slowly  and  feebly. 

Then  I  came  back  here  and  swung  logs  of  wood  about,  to  warm 
myself,  and  wondered  why  we  had  a  wretched  four-legged  body  to 
take  care  of,  with  a  nasty  spine  all  down  the  back  of  it  and  a  sternum 
in  front.  Then  I  had  tea,  and  thought  what  I  should,  and  what  I 
shouldnH  write  to  you.    Tlien  I  sate  down  to  write  this. 

Of  course  you're  not  to  be  diaryed  to  that  extent  every  day,  yet 
m  put  down  anything  that  interests  me. 


1  [VifgU,  Geargiei,  i  74 ;  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  d68,  and  VoL  XXV.  p.  346.] 
>  [See  below,  p.  442.] 

*  I"  Had  RnsUn  had  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  admirable  Manual  at  hand,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  name  was  from  'Kmu6s,  the  throat,  in  allusion  to  the  ringent 
€oroUa."— C.  E.  N.J 

*  pee  VoL  XVII.  pp.  Ivi.-lvii.] 

«  [No  doubt  the  drawing  reproduced  as  Plate  IV.  in  VoL  XVIL  (p.  k.).] 
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Do  letters  come  pretty  regularly  in  these  pleasant  times  of  yours? 
Remember   me   affectionately   to   your   mother  and   usters. — ^Ever 
aflbctionateiy  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

m  get  that  book  of  Jean  Paul's.  • 

I  know  well  that  happiness  is  in  little  things, — if  anywhere, — but 
it  is  essentially  within  one,  and  being  within,  &eems  to  fasten  on  little 
things.  YHien  I  have  been  unhappy,  I  have  heard  an  opera  from 
end  to  end,  and  it  seemed  the  shrieking  of  winds;  when  I  am  happy,, 
a  sparrow's  chirp  is  delicious  to  me.  But  it  is  not  the  chirp  that 
makes  me  happy,  but  I  that  make  U  sweet. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bubne-Jomes^ 

[GmfKVA,  March  24,  1863.] 

My  deakkst  dninaEN, — It's  all  very  fine,  but  Fm  sure  there  never 
was  a  good  papa  who  ever  had  such  naughty  children  before.  Fancy,, 
taking  his  nice  theories  and  etymologies  and  granite  stones  out  of  his 
mouth;  and  insisting  on  the  absurd  colour  of  <* green" — just  on  purpose 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  stone  which  he  thought  was  green  in  the 
arch  at  Milan  and  which  was  only  rubbed  over  with  nasty  paint,  like 
the  colour  that  Ned  paints  his  Necromantic  skies  of.     You  naughty! 

Ah,  well:  have  it  your  own  way.  I  suppose  it's  that  serpentine,, 
however!  that  Chaucer  meant? — ^nothing  more  likely. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  had  noticed  Patience.  There's  another  beautiful 
prolon^d  e — ^Dame  Padence!  (Pazienza).  Is  the  ''hill  of  sonde"* 
hourglass  sand?  It  is  the  finest  bit  Fve  found  yet,  in  all  Chaucer.' 
I  am  on  the  whole  rather  better  pleased  at  the  idea  of  Italy  next 
year  than  this :  for  I  could  only  have  stayed  with  you  a  week  or  ten 
days  altogether  this  year — but  next,  I  could  go  on  to  Florence  and  we 
would  have  such  games,  up  at  F^le  and  in  the  sweet  convent 
gardens,  and  wouldn't  we  draw !  So  if  Ned  goes  on  well,  we'll  plan 
it  so,  shall  we?  I've  lost  a  whole  month  here  with  unexpected  bad 
weather,  cold  wind,  in  which  I  am  fit  for  nothing,  and  this  has 
narrowed  my  time  for  exploring  some  rock  beds,  which  Fve  to  lecture 
about,  so  that  Fm  well  pleased  to  stay  here,  for  fmfs^.     I  am  so 

^  [A  few  words  of  this  letter  have  been  printed  in  Memmiak  </  Edward  Buvm^ 
JoneM,  vol.  i.  p.  260.] 

s  [The  lines^-from  The  Auemhly  qf  FwJm— 

''Dame  PacienoS  sitting  there  I  fonde, 
Witii  face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde" — 

were  presenUy  used  by  Ruskin  in  TAe  (kttiu  ^  Aghia,  §  30  (Vol  XDL  p.  82).] 
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sorry  to  hear  of  Georgie^s  anxiety  and  sorrow.  It  may  be  that  a 
little  run  here  in  the  late  spring,  without  going  further,  would  be 
good  for  both  of  you.    Consider  of  that. 

As  for  the  tapestry,^  I  think  Jason  will  be  delightful  I  would 
rather,  too,  have  something  Greek,  and  personification  is  always  a  little 
tiresome  and  dead. 

The  Valentine^s  Day  with  liiutter  opening  must  be  a  million  of 
times  better  than  with  window.*  Fm  pleased  more  than  you  are  that 
my  father  likes  Rosamund.' 

I  was  a  little  better — ^the  spring  flowers  are  coming  out  at  last, 
and  do  me  good. — ^Ever  your  affect.  Papa,  J.  R. 

To  Rawdon  B&owk 

Genbva^  7M  AprU,  '93. 

Deab  Mr.  Brown, — Fm  so  glad  I  havenH  lost  a  letter,  and  I  like 
you  so  much  better  for  not  answering  directly — because  I  used  to  be 
quite  frightened  at  you  for  being  so  formal  with  me,  and  so  ashamed 
of  my  own  unpunctuality.  But  Fm  frightened  now  about  what  you 
say  of  your  eyes;  you  know  it  will  never  do  to  overwork  theniy 
whatever  else  one  overworks.  Fray  rest  for  two  or  three  montha 
from  Calendars — ^read  nothing  but  large  print.  Now  about  Lorenzi^s 
documents.^  What  quantity  of  them  (in  bulk,  I  mean)  will  be  pro- 
ducible, and  what  funds  are  needed  for  furtherance  of  plan,  or  publi- 
cation of  results?  I  will  not  let  such  a  plan,  in  such  hands,  come 
to  abortive  close,  if  it  falls  within  any  manageable  limits:  and  if  the 
documents  bring  out  any  results  contrary  to  my  anticipations^  I  should 
all  the  more  wish  to  have  some  share  in  the  good  work  of  their  recovery. 
Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  Lorenzi^s  materials  and  plans  are.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  question  about  publication,  except  that  of  the  simple 
absolute  loss,  in  such  a  case  as  this;  it  is  simply  building  one^s  own 
self  such  monument  to  the  place  as  is  possible.     Please  give  my  best 

^  [Which  Bome-Jonas  was  to  design  for  the  girls  at  Wiuniiurton  to  make :  see 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  Ixxiv.] 

*  [Mrs.  Bum»Jon68  in  an  earlier  letter  to  Ruskin  had  written  :  ''Ned  has  hegon 
a  smaller  water-colour  of  Love  flinging  open  a  lady's  window  in  the  early  morning 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day"  (MemoriaU  of  Edward  Bume^oneSy  vol.  i.  p.  256).] 

*  [Ruskin's  father  had  bought  BumeJones's  water-coloor  of ''  Fair  Rosamond," 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  he  found  that  the  drawing  was  much  liked  by  his 
son.    See  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  liii.] 

*  [The  documents  were  ultimately  published  in  1868  under  the  title  MonvmenH 
per  servire  alia  itoria  del  JPaUutxo  Duoaie  di  Veneada  owero  serie  di  aUi  Pubbiiei  dal 
1B5S  al  1797,  by  Giambattista  Lorenst  (of  the  Library  of  St  Biark).  Ruskin  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  publication,  and  the  work  was  dedicated  to  him.  Compare 
VoL  XXH-  p.  89  n.    On  the  envelope  of  the  present  letter,  Rawdon  Brown  wrote : 


€€ 


Ruskin's  generous  motives  for  assisting  the  publication  of  Lorena's  work."] 
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ftg$ardB  to  Lotcnzi  and  aay  I  am  most  liA[^y  to  hear  how  he    is 
employed,  and  Bhail  think  myielf  still  happier  if  I  can  hdp  him. 

If  I  were  to  come  to  Venice  for  a  week  or  two  about  15th  Septetn* 
ber  next,  should  I  find  yon  there?  and  between  this  and  ttmi,  €»uld 
the  plan  be  brought  into  any  manageable  form? 

I  wonder  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  little  bachelor^s  den,   for 
a  permanency  of  cuf^Kiard  to  pot  things   away  in,  with   a  marble 
balcony  to  tiie  window,  somewhere  on   the  Grrttid  Canal  or  by    the 
Ponte  dei  Sospiri  quarter — the  only  one  for  me,  wherever  I  live,  now. 
I  should  not  be  ever  mudi  at  Venice,  my  heidth  requiring  hill  air, 
but  I  should  like  to  find  my  own  door  opening  to  me  when  I  came. 
I  am  making  many  plans  at  present,  which  may  possibly  all  end  soon 
in  the  house  with  the  grass  door  and  no  key.     But  I  wrote  only 
yesterday  to  an  advocate  at  Bonneville,  asking  if  he  could  buy  for 
me  the  entire  barren  top  of  a  crag,  with  a  little  grassy  cleft  in  it 
which  Fve  long  been  fond  of,  5000  feet  above  the  sea.    I  want  to 
build  myself  a  den  there,  at  any  rate,  wherever  I  may  wander  on 
tower  ground. 

Why  do  I  want  to  shut  ears  and  eyes?  In  my  own  countiy,  for 
the  noise  and  smoke;  in  others,  for  the  cries  and  blood.  Not  but 
Tffe  shed  enough  of  that  red  ink  over  account  books. 

liove  to  Joan  and  Panno. — ^Ever  your  affectionate       J.  Ruskix. 


To  hii  Fatheb 

TALLomv,  AprU  S3rrf^  1863. 

I  wonder  whether  the  things  which  Wordsworth  tells  in  *^The 
Two  April  Mornings  ^^  really  took  place  on  an  April  morning,  or 
whether  he  chose  April  afterwards  because  its  mornings  are  so  sweet. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  tiie  chance  or  choice  was  admirable,  for  the  exqui- 
site softness  and  purity  of  the  mornings  just  now  among  the  blossoms 
are  indescribable.  A  summer^s  morning,  however  fine,  is  always  a  little 
hot,  misty  and  languid — at  least  unless  you  get  up  at  four ;  but  just 
now,  the  calm  lake  with  the  clear  snowy  mountains,  at  seven  o^clock, 
stirred  with  a  breeze  here  and  there  on  its  surface  into  a  blue  bloom, 
across  its  reflections — and  the  soft  sunlight  on  the  green  of  the  hill- 
sides, which  touches  them  as  lightly  as  the  dew — being  to  the  ridi 
massed  green  of  summer,  just  what  hoarfrost  is  to  snow;  and  the 
air,  nearly  made  up  of  the  life  of  blossoms;  feeling  as  one  could 
fancy  peaches  melted  into  air  would  feel — with  just  shade  enough  of 

1  [A  mece  qasted  by  Raskm  in  Vol.    XVIIL  p.  290,   Vol.  XXIX.  p.   209, 
VoL  XXXIV.  p.  849.] 
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rock  and  pine  to  make  it  all  grave  and  deep--««s  well  as  intense  in 
sweetness— all  this  would  be  nice,  if  one  were  in  a  good  humour» 
and  is  helpful  when  one  isn't.  But  it  gets  windy  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  then  I  lose  my  temper,  and  don't  recover  it  till  after  next 
morning.  Though  the  evenings  are  well  enough  too.  The  cuckoo  is 
always  in  five  or  six  places  at  once — and  the  air  is  quiet  again — 
Jupiter  in  the  south,  Venus  in  the  west,  shine  like  pieces  of  the  moon, 
brighter  for  being  broken  off:  the  moon  holds  her  old  self  in  her 
arms,  as  one  recollects  one'^s  old  round  life  when  only  a  quarter  of  it 
is  left — ^the  rest  ghostly — ^the  Toumette  of  Annecy  glows  like  a  censer, 
with  **  strange  fire^^ — ^the  light  seeming  within  her  rocks,  and  warm — 
and  the  singing  of  the  birds  rdns  in  rivulets  down  the  glades  and 
makes  song-falls  over  the  rocks  and  through  the  budding  thickets. 
But  it  is  all  always  going  away — ^fading  and  one  has  to  go  to  bed, 
and  try  to  die  for  eight  hours;  and  if  one  doesn't  die,  one  has  to  be 
half  dead  all  the  next  day — which  seems  to  me  a  very  sorrowful 
arrangement.  If  one  could  put  one's  self  out,  like  the  candle,  and  light 
one's  self  with  a  match,  when  one  wanted  one's  self  to  see  by — ^and 
never  run  into  gutters,  nor  bum  at  both  ends — ^what  a  nice  world  it 
might  be. 

To  his  Father 

Saturday^  2nd  May,  1869. 

I  have  to-day  your  interesting  letter  about  Brett*  I  am  much 
obliged  by  what  you  have  done  for  him :  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be 
useless.  I've  written  to  him  repeating  what  I  told  him  three  years 
ago — that  painting  large  studies  by  way  of  pictures  was  simply 
ridiculous — that  he  must  make  small  ones  first,  saleable,  and  learn  to 
choose  subjects.  The  little  Florence  will,  I  think,  be  very  pleasant  to 
me — it  is  sure  to  be  **  preciously  "  like. 

I  hope  you  have  got  some  of  your  Hunts  and  Fronts.  I  was  half 
inclined  to  say,  "  Buy  more  Fronts,  if  you  can  get  any  that  you  like — 
for  I  like  all." 

I  am  also  much  inclined  to  say — buy  the  Palestrina.  You  may 
have  it  for  nothing,  literally — as  long  as  you  choose.  It  will  be  worth 
^4000  in  five  years  more — which  will  pay  both  interest  and  insurance. 
It  is  not  a  composition  * — it  is  Virgil's  iSra&neste — ^insisting  on  the  stream 


^  [LeWticiu  z.  1.1 

*  [John  Brett,  afterwards  A.R.A. :  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  171  n.] 

*  [The  title  of  Tamer's  pietnre  in  the  Academy  of  1890  had  been  ''  Palestrina— 


a  Composition."  The  picture  was  sold  in  1863  for  £1995.  It  was  then  in  Mr, 
JKeknell's  eoUection,  and  had  presnmably  been  offered  privately  to  Rnakin*  In 
1881  it  fetched  £315a] 
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descending  from  the  hills  (the  bridge  evidentlj  being  a  careful  study 
on  the  spot),  because  of  the  following  lines : — 

''Quique  altum  Pneneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabine 
Junonis  gelldumqae  Anienem  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  saza  colunt"  {Mneid,  7,  688). 

The  way  Turner  used  to  fish  out  the  character  and  meaning  of  a  whole 
family  of  scenes  in  this  way  is  quite  miraculous. 

I  don^t  know  if  I  have  told  you  the  work  I  shall  be  upon  wheo  I 
come  home.  It  is  to  copy  in  large,  permanent,  delicate  oil,  some  of 
Turner's  small  drawings — to  show  what  is  in  them.    Depend  upon   it, 

if  I  live,  Turner'^s  work  will  yet  be  worth  double  what  it  is ;  if  I  die 

you  won^t  care  for  the  money. 

I  may,  however,  yet  want  a  thousand  here — ^before  coming  home 

being  in  treaty  for  a  pasturage  on  the  Brezon  (it  is  not  far  advanced 
yet,  but  may  come  to  something),  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  place  for 
quiet  work,  and  rest  if  I  can  get  it.  But  youll  never  again  have  wl 
chance  of  such  a  picture  as  Palestrina  for  that  money. 

I  am  gaining  here  at  last ;  which  I  know  by  some  recovered  sense 
of  enjoyment;  the  sleepless  nights  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  b^^- 
ning  of  lecture  diagrams  worrying  me,  while  the  geology  of  the  hills 
outside  was  puzzling  me  all  tiiie  time  I  was  out.  Fve  got  over  the 
diagram  difficulty,  and  given  up  the  hill  one — ^finding  it  hopeless :  the  - 
lecture  will  be  none  the  worse — ^perhaps  rather  better,  from  avoiding  too 
complex  ground — and  Fm  no  longer  nervous  about  it.^ 


To  his  Fathee 

TALLOiaBB,  Uh  May,  1863. 

I  have  yours  of  80th  with  notable  Turner  sales,  etc.  I  am  heartily 
glad  you  have  that  Hunt,  be  it  bullace  or  gage.*  I  have  an  impression 
rather  of  blackberries  than  hips  in  my  drawing — but  may  be  wrongs 
Mama  will  know  in  a  moment  what  plums  they  are. 

You  say.  Why  did  I  not  mention  Lucerne?  I  did  in  my  first 
letter  name  it  as  BicknelPs  best,'  but  I  did  not  say  ^^get  it,^  for  I 
knew  it  would  fetch  an  unheard-of  price,  and  I  had  rather  try  for 
early  drawings,  having  a  fair  series  of  the  late.    Our  Constance  and 

^  [The  lecture,  ''On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy,"  given  st  the 
Royal  Institation  on  June  5,  1863 :  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  3.] 

*  [Perhaps  No.  126  in  the  William  Hunt  Exhibition  of  1879 :  see  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  445J 

'  jllie  drawing  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  mentioned  in  Vol.  XTTT.  pp.  480,  483  ; 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Irvine  Smith.    It  fetched  £714  at  the  Bieknell  sale.]  . 
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Coblentz^  are  drawings  as  high  in  quality.  In  old  time  I  should  have 
as  soon  thought  of  any  catastrophe  as  of  letting  this  Lucerne  escape, 
but  now  I  have  been  long  forced  to  make  up  my  mind  to  many 
things,  once  unimagined.  But  I  consider  no  price  too  high  for  that 
drawing — ^if  people  have  the  money  to  spare.  The  mad  prices  are  only 
those  given  for  the  late  small  vignettes,  every  one  of  which  was- 
forced,  false,  and  bad,  quite  disgraceful  to  Turner.  My  yesterday^ 
letter  very  nearly  and  curiously  corresponds  with  yours  of  to-day* 
I  try  now  to  fix  my  mind  on  other  objects;  but  I  am  sadly  like 
Alnaschar' — only  more  foolish — in  that  he  destroyed  his  present  power 
in  dreaming  of  what  might  be,  and  I,  too  often,  in  regretting  what 
might  have  been.  But  nothing  has  more  contributed  to  alter  all  my 
views  of  religion  than  the  somewhat  bitter  experience  that  what  I  did 
unselfishly  and  generously,  when  I  was  young,  brings  me  nothing  but 
punishment  and  vexation,  and  that  only  what  was  prudent  and  selfish 
is  rewarded.  I  did  little  that  was  selfish — less  that  was  wise — and 
other  people  seem  to  get  the  good  of  all  I  do.  I  meant  them  to  Ao 
so,  in  fairness,  but  never  meant  or  expected  that  after  taking  all  the 
abuse  with  poor  Turner  while  he  lived,  I  should  have  all  his  work 
snatched  over  my  head  when  he  died. 

As  I  say,  I  try  to  think  of  other  things,  but  botany  is  after  all 
a  mere  catalogue  of  forms:  and  I  am  a  little  too  old  for  geology.. 
I  canH  walk  strongly  enough*  I  like  my  classics  and  economy  best,, 
if  I  could  keep  at  them,  but  they  tire  me  sometimes,  and  the  hanker- 
ing for  old  Turner  thoughts  and  plans  comes  over  me.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  brook  that  sang  to-day  under  the  apple  blossoms — as  Byron 
of  the  Rhine — 

''Even  yet — what  wants  thy  stream? — ^that  it  should  Lethe  be."' 

I  think  if  I  get  into  a  course  of  really  serviceable  painting,  some 
of  these  feelings  may  pass.  They  torment  me  most  when  I  am  un- 
settled by  anything — as  just  now  by  the  continual  hanging  on  and 
off  of  this  new  house  plan;  and  by  the  lecture,  which  requires  me 
to  go  over  more  ground  than  I  expected  in  geological  reading.  They 
have  found  out  so  much  in  these  last  years. 

P.S. — I  am  most  thankful  to  see  your  complaint  lessening.  I  hope 
to  send  a  more  cheerful  letter  for  your  birthday. 

1  [Nos.  63  and  62  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878 :  see  VoL  XTTT.  pp.  466,  464.] 
*  [See   The  Barbet^i  Story  of  kit  Fifth  Brother  (cslled  El-Fashshiur  in  LaneV 
edition,  voL  i.  p.  369).] 

«  [OkOde  HaroU,  canto  iii.  60  ("Even  now,"  etc.).] 
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To  his  Fathui 

MiXunoL,  lUh  May,  USeS. 

I  have  your  kind  letter  with  the  photographs,  which  delight;  me: 
not  but  that  I  had  rather  have  Northcote^s  picture^ — and  th&i;  not 
for  painting  but  for  true  likeness — still  there  are  certain  vit&I  and 
minute  resemblances  in  a  photograph  highly  valuable;  these  are  not, 
however,  as  well  taken  as  they  might  be.  Your  backgrounds  are  ±x>a 
dark,  and  Mr.  Harrison^s  eyes  do  not  show  enough.  But  Pm  ^laxl 
of  all.  Mr.  Thos.  Richmond  comes  admirable,  and  is  wonderful  for 
its  true  vivacity. 

Countess  Maison  I  return  with  thanks.    Not  much  in  it:  in  fact, 
I  might  almost  pay  it  the  compliment  she   pays  my  book:   she     is 
sure  it  is  very  good — and  does  not  read  it.     Touching  my  Brecon 
plan,  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  build  a  mere  wooden  chfilet   in 
which  I  should  be  afraid  of  fire — especially  as  I  should  often  want 
large  fires.     I  mean  to  build   a  small   stone  house,  which  will   keep 
anything  I  want  to  keep  there  in   perfect  safety,  and  will   not  give 
one  the  idea  of  likelihood  to   be  blown  away.    I  go  to  Bonneville 
on  Wednesday  next;    Couttet  is  to  meet  me.      Then  the  first  fine 
day  afterwards  the  Mayor  of  Bonneville  is  to  go  up  the  Brezon  with 
me,  and  with  his  lawyer.     I  shall  show  him  what  ground  I  want,  and 
a  map  of  it  will  then  be  made  by  a  surveyor.     It  is  now  property 
of  the  Commune.    Purchases  are  xnade  by  ofier,  which  is  published; 
if  no  higher  one  is  made,  the  grant  is  given  at  the  next  communal 
meeting.      When    I    have    marked    out    my   ground,   and,    with    Dr. 
Grosse^s  counsel'  and  Couttet\  made  my  ofier,  I  shall  leave  the  rest 
in  Dr.  Grosse'^s  management,  as  the  business  part  of  it  will  be  long 
in    Savoy.      I    mean   to  have  the    summit   with  two   or    three   acres 
round  it,  and  the  diff  below:    this  is  all  barren  rock,  and   should 
cost  almost  nothing-^there  is  only  a  little  goat  browsing  on  it  in 
summer — ^it  is  worse   than  the  Black   Dwarfs   common.'     But  from 
the  flank  of  it  slopes  down  a  pasturage  to  the  south;   the  ridge  of 
which   is  entirely  secure   from  avalanche  or  falling  rocks,  and  from 
the  north  wind:   it  looks  south  and  west — over  one  of  the  grandest 
grouped  ranges  of  jagged  blue   mountain   I  know  in   Savoy.      It  is 
accessible  on  that  side  only  by  a  footpath,  but  the  summit  is  acces- 
sible to  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  top,  by  a  bridle  path 
{leaving  only  a   quarter  of  an   hour'*s  walk  for  any   indolent  friend 

»  [Plate  VII,  in  Vol.  XXXV.  (p.  126).] 

»  [For  Dr.  Gowe,  see  Vol.  XVIJ.  p.  Ld.,  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  493.] 

"  [See  the  description  of  Mocklestane  Moor  in  chap.  IL  of  the  noveL] 
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who  woD^t  oome  if^  but  on  horsdback).  It  is  about  6000  feet  aboTe 
the  Ma;  which  is  just  the  height  at  which  I  now  find  myself  most 
cheerful  and  able  for  work,  rather  more  than  1000  feet  lower  thaa 
the  Montanvert.  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  thinking  of 
it  and  planning  it  relieves  the  nervous  state  of  the  brain.  I  have  been 
gaining  greatly  these  last  two  or  three  days— -the  air  being  soft  and 
fine,  and  I  am  able  always  to  be  out  in  it* 


To  hia  Father 

MoBNiuc,  26ih  May,  1863. 

I  find  your  two  pleasant  letters  on  my  return  fix>m  Chamouni,  whicb 
I  ran  up  to  on  learning  from  Couttet  that  the  piece  of  ground 
which  Mr.  Eisenkraemer '  offered  me  was  the  very  piece  I  always  was- 
so  fond  of,  with  the  two  ch&lets  under  the  Aiguille  Blaiti^re.  I 
went  straight  up — saw  Eisenkraemer,  thought  it  over  in  a  walk  up 
and  down  the  Montanvert,  and  bought  the  ground  for  £790  (18,000" 
francs).  It  has,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  richest  pasturage  of  all 
Mont  Blanc  side  (for  firom  16  to  80  cows);  and  entirely  splendid  rock 
and  wood,  the  space  of  ground  bring  altogether  about  100  times  as  large 
as  the  village  of  Chamouni.  It  is  unmeasured ;  but  bounded  by  com- 
munal ground  with  very  accurate  limits.  Couttet  is  to  get  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  space,  but  they  never  think  of  measuring  surface — the 
rooks  making  it  so  irregular,  both  in  form  and  value.  The  principal 
smooth  bit  of  it  is  that  on  right  hand  in  the  finished  grey  sketcb 
of  Chamouni  in  your  room :  my  limit  on  that  side  is  the  torrent,  and 
I  have  all  the  three  chalets.  I  mean  to  have  the  Brezon  as  well; 
but  the  negotiations  for  that  cannot  be  concluded  in  less  than  three 
months.  This  Chamouni  bit  gives  me  something  to  fiisten  on  and 
think  of  at  once. 

To  Frederic  Leigrton' 

[Denmark  Hilk.^  /ime,  1883.] 

My  deab  Leightok, — IVe  only  just  had  time  to  look  in,  yesterday,, 
at  It  Ac,  and  your  pictures  are  the  only  ones  that  interest  me  in  it  v 
and   the   two    pretty  ones,  peacocks  and   basket,   interest   me  much. 

^  [See  above,  p.  lia] 

'  [From  the  Life^  Lett&n,  and   Work  qf  Frederic  Leighian,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.    The 

Sictures  referred  to  were  No.  382  (^'Jembel  and  Ahab  having  caused  Naboth  to 
e  put  to  death,  go  down  to  take  possession  of  his  rinevard ;  uiey  are  met  at  the 
entrance  by  Elijah  the  Tuhbite") ;  No.  406  (''  A  Girl  with  a  basket  of  fruit") ;  and 
Na  429  ("A  Girl  feeding  peacocks").] 
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Aliab  I  don^t  much  like.  You  know  you,  like  all  people  good  &r 
anything  in  this  age  and  country  (as  far  as  Palmerston),  are  still  a 
boy — and  a  boy  can^  paint  Elijah.  But  the  pretty  girls  are  very 
nice — ^very  nearly  beautiful.  I  can^t  say  more,  can  I?  If  once  they 
woere  beautiful,  they  would  be  immortal  too.  But  if  I  don^t  pitdi 
into  you  when  I  get  hold  of  you  again  for  not  drawing  your  Cane- 
phora^s  basket  as  well  as  her  head  and  hair!  You  got  out  of  the 
scrape  about  the  circle  of  it  by  saying  you  wanted  it  hung  out  of 
sight  (which  /  donH).  But  the  meshes  are  all  wrong — inelegantiy  wrong 
— ^which  is  unpardonable.  I  believe  a  Japanese  would  have  done  it 
better.  Thanks  for  nice  book  on  Japan  with  my  name  Japanned.  It 
is  very  nice  too.  I  wish  the  woodcuts  were  bigger.  I  should  like  it 
so  much  better  in  a  little  octavo  with  big  woodcuts  on  every  other 
page.    But  I  never  do  anything  but  grumble. — Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUSKIK. 

To  Frederic  Leighton^ 

[Dbnmabx  Hnx^  /una,  1863.] 

My  dkab  Leighton, — ^The  public  voice  respecting  the  lecture  you 
are  calumniously  charged*  witii  is  as  wise  as  usual.  The  lecture  is 
an  excellent  and  most  interesting  one,  and  I  am  very  sorry  it  is 
not  yours. 

I  am  also  very  sorry  the  basket  w  yours,  in  spite  of  the  very  pretty 
theory  of  accessories.  It  is  proper  that  an  accessory  be  slightly — 
sometimes  even,  in  a  measure,  badly — ^painted ;  but  not  that  it  should 
be  out  of  perspective;  and  in  the  greatest  men,  their  enjoyment  and 
power  animated  the  very  dust  under  the  feet  of  their  figures — ^much 
more  the  baskets  on  their  heads :  above  all  things,  what  comes  near  a 
head  should  be  studied  in  every  line. 

There  is  nothing  more  notable  to  my  mind  in  the  minor  tricks  of 
the  great  Venetians  than  the  exquisite  perspective  of  bandeaux,  braids, 
garlands,  jewels,  flowers,  or  anything  else  which  aids  the  fvundings 
of  their  heads. 

It  is  my  turn  to  claim  Browning  for  you,  though  I  know  what 
your  morning  time  is  to  you.  I  must  have  you  over  here  one  of  these 
summer  mornings,  if  it  be  but  to  look  at  some  dashes  in  sepia  by 
Reynolds,  and  a  couple  of  mackerel  by  Turner* — which,  being  principals 

*  [From  the  JM/e,  Letters,  and  Work  qf  Frederic  Leightony  vol.  iL  pp.  120-121.] 

*  [Possibly  A  Discouree  on  Japanese  Art,  delivered  at  the  Royal  IruHtutUm^  May  1^ 
1868,  by  John  Leighton  (privately  printed).] 

'  [The  ^'dashes  in  sepia  by  Reynolds"  were  perhaps  those  now  at  Oxford 
{Standard  Series^  29-34),  Vol.  XXI.  p.  24.  Tamer's  studies  of  Mackerel  were  also 
given  to  Oxford  (Educational  Series,  182X  ihid.,  p.  91.] 
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instead  of  acceuories,  I  hope  you  will  permit  to  be  well  done,  though 
they^re  not  as  pretty  as  peacocks. 

I  have  been  watching  the  ''Romola^  plates  with  interest.^  The 
one  of  the  mad  old  man  with  dagger  seemed  to  me  a  marvellous  study 
(of  its  kind),  and  I  feel  the  advancing  power  in  all. 

Will  you  tell  me  any  day  you  could  come — any  hour — and  FU  try 
for  Browning. — Ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Buskin. 

Fm  always  wickeder  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  because  Tm 
fresh;  so  ni  try,  this  morning,  to  relieve  your  mind  about  the  pear- 
cocks.  To  my  sorrow,  I  know  more  of  peacocks  than  girls,  as  you 
know  more  of  girls  than  peacocks — ^and  I  assure  you  solemnly  the 
fowls  are  quite  as  unsatisfactory  to  me  as  the  girl  can  possibly  be  to 
you;  so  unsatisfactory,  that  if  I  could  have  painted  them  as  well 
as  you  could,  and  f^d  painted  them  as  ill,  I  should  have  painted 
them  out. 

To  Frederic  Leighton' 

[Denmark  Hill]  Monday* 

Dear  Leighton, — ^I  saw  Browning  last  night;  and  he  said  he 
couldn^t  come  till  Thursday  week:  but  do  you  think  it  would  put 
you  quite  off  your  work  if  you  came  out  here  early  on  Friday  and  I 
drove  you  into  Kensington  as  soon  as  you  liked?  We  have  enough 
to  say  and  look  at,  surely,  for  two  mornings — one  by  ourselves? 

I  want,  seriously,  for  one  thing  to  quit  you  of  one  impression 
respecting  me.  You  are  quite  right — ^^ten  times  right  ^ — in  saying 
I  never  focus  criticism.  Was  there  ever  criticism  worth  adjustment? 
The  light  is  so  ugly,  it  deserves  no  lens,  and  I  never  use  one.  But 
you  never,  on  the  other  hand,  have  observed  sufficiently  that  in  such 
rough  focussing  as  I  give  it,  I  measure  faults  not  by  their  greatness, 
but  their  avoidableness.  A  man^s  great  faults  are  natural  to  him — 
inevitable;  if  x)ery  great — undemonstrable,  deep  in  the  innermost  of 
things.  I  never  or  rarely  speak  of  them.  They  must  be  forgiven,  or 
the  picture  left.  But  a  common  fault  in  perspective  is  not  to  be  so 
passed  by.  You  may  not  tell  your  friend,  but  with  deepest  reserve, 
your  thoughts  of  the  conduct  of  his  life,  but  you  tell  him,  if  he  has 
an  ugly  coat,  to  change  his  tailor,  without  fear  of  his  answering  that 

^  [For  each  instalment  of  Bomola  as  it  ran  through  the  pages  of  the  ComhiU 
Magazine,  Leijghton  supplied  illustrations.  The  '^old  man  with  dagger"  (Baldas- 
sare),  illustrating  ch.  liiL,  was  frontispiece  in  the  ComhUl  for  May  1863.  See  vol  ii. 
p.  220  of  the  illustrated  ed.  of  1880.  J 

*  [From  the  Xt/e,  Lettere,  and  Work  qf  Frederic  LeiglUon^  vol.  ii.  pp.  121-122.] 
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jou  don^  focus  your  critidim.  Now  it  so  happens  that  I  am  in  deep 
pazzlement  and  thought  about  some  conditions  of  your  worlc  and  ito 
way,  whidi,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  many  things  in  figure  painting^^ 
are  not  likely  to  come  to  any  good  or  speakable  oondusion.  But  it 
would  be  partly  presumptuous  and  partly  vain  to  talk  of  these ;  henoe 
that  silence  you  spoke  of  when  I  saw  you  last  I  wish  I  had  kept  it  all 
my  life,  and  learned,  in  peace,  to  do  the  little  I  could  have  done,  and 
enjoy  the  much  1  might  hare  enjoyed. — 'Eret  faithfully  yours, 

J,  RnsKiN. 

Send  me  a  line  saying  if  you  will  gite  me  the  Friday  morning, 
and  fix  your  own  hour  for  breakfiut  to  be  ready;  and  never  mind 
if  you  are  late,  for  I  can^t  give  you  pretty  things  that  spoil  for  wait- 
ing, anyhow. 

To  Henby  Acland,  M.D. 

[DiorMAmK  Hnx,  Jtme,  1863.] 

My  dear  Aclamd, — So  many  thanks.  I  should  have  liked  the  walk 
with  you  and  the  Dean  and  Newton,  but  could  not  have  come.  The 
soreness  shown  in  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Adand  hinged  mainly  on  what  I 
thought  you  both — being  religious  people — ought  to  feel  when  your 
friends  went  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  I  thought  you  ought  to  have 
been  either  plaguing  me,  or  at  least  inquiring  whether  1  had  yet  beoi 
made  salt  or  bitumen  of — supposing  you  couldn^t  get  me  back— «nd  it 
began  to  take  a  little  the  look  of  excommunication  when  I  saw  how 
Colenso^s  friends — really  good  people,  who  had  loved  him — ^treated  him. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  very  rude  to  me  at  the  last  breakfast 
I  met  him  at  in  London,  and  I  had  a  fancy  he  might  have  been 
giving  you  some  episcopal  views  of  friendship.  He  was  wcmderfully 
civil  once,  and  used  to  pretend  to  be  interest^  in  pictures — he  never 
took  me  in — but  I  couldn'^t  think  what  made  him  all  at  once  as 
studiously  uncivil;  for  I  never  supposed  he  had  taken  the  pains 
to  search  out  the  mischief  underlying  a  straiq^  stray  paragraph  or 
two  of  the  last  vol.  of  Mod.  P.,  which,  as  &r  as  I  know,  nobody 
has  ever  read;  and  which,  if  they  had,  I  had  kept  so  carefully  un* 
intelligible  that  I  thought  no  human  creature  would  know  what  they 
meant.  I'll  send  you  the  Institution  abstract  of  the  lecture,^  which  I 
must  draw  up  myself.  There  are  two  new  things  in  it,  as  far  as  I 
know  what  in  geology  is  new  or  old. 

^  [''On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savey/'  at  the  Royal  lastHution^ 
Jane  6,  1863:  sea  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  3.] 
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I  stay  here  till  August-^will  come  aad  see  yon  some  day  if  you^U 
tell  me  your  movements. — ^Ever  afiectionately  and  gratefully  yours  and 
Mrs.  AclandX  J.  Russin. 

I  will  send  the  sketches  before  the  16th — I  have  been  suddenly 
occupied  on  coming  home  by  this  lecture  and  by  R.  Academy  evidence  ^ 
— this  last  is  of  impoi*tance,  as  you  will  see. 


To  William  Michael  Rossetti^ 

DsNXARK  Hill,  15  /um,  1863. 

Deae  RossETTi,-^Tbe  book  is  delightful,  and  thank  you  much  tot 
abiding  it.    I  should  like  to  go  and  live  in  Japan* 

Fm  going  to  hunt  up  Gabriel,  but  am  so  good-for^iothing  and  full 
of  disguats  that  Fm  better  out  of  his  way:  still,  Fm  going  to  geit 
into  it, — Always  yours  truly,  J..  Rusxin. 

To  Geobge  Richmond,  A.R.A. 

l€th  June  [1863]. 

Deab  Richmond, — ^I  cant  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  Willy'^s  picture.* 
I  only  saw  it  yesterday,  or  should  have  written  before.  It  is  very 
wonderful  and  beautiful — the  prettiest  thing  to  me  in  the  room  (except 
little  head  whidi  takes  my  fancy  more  by  chance  than  anything  else — 
"The  First  Sitting^' — in  comer  of  large  room).  Your  Lord  Shaftesb. 
is  a  grand  drawing — ^ugly  subject,  I  hope  Willy^s  all  right  again. 
He^s  going  ahead  too  fast.  Love  to  all  the  children. — ^Ever  affection- 
ately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Chables  Euot  Norton* 

[Denmark  Hill]  29ih  July,  '63. 
Dear   Norton, — I    answer    your    kind   note    instantly — ^to-day.     I 
would  have  rejoiced  with  you,  if  I  could  have  rejoiced  in  anything, 

^  [Given  on  June  8  before  a  RovrI  Commission :  see  Vol.  XJV.  pp.  476-489.] 

'^  [RosseUi  Papers,  p.  25.  "Tliis  note  refers,"  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Ilossetti,  "to  a 
V)ok  of  uncoloured  Japanese  landscapes^  of  a  direct  naturalistic  treatmenl^  which 
I  had  recently  bought,  and  had  produced  for  Ruskin's  inspection.  He  is  nor^ 
complimentary  here  to  Japanese  art  than  he  has  been  in  some  other  utterances." 
See  Time  and  Tide,  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  d40-d41  n.] 

*  [''  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  W.  C^le,  M.D./  by  W.  B.  Richmond^  No.  970  In 
the  Academy  of  1863.  G.  Richmond's  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbary  waa  Nik  798* 
*'A  First  Sitting,"  by  W.  Fisher,  was  No.  108J 

*•  [No.  86  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  142-144.  Parts  of  the  letter  ^''I  am  still  very 
unwell  .  .  .  helpless,"  and  ''It  is  not  theology  .  .  .  truth")  had  previously  been 
printed  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  Introduetiou  (p.  z.)  to  the  American  ''Brantwood" 
edition  of  Ethice  qf  the  Duet^  1881.] 

XXXVI.  2  F 
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but  the  world  is  much  too  hcnrible  in  its  aspect  to  me  to  allow  me 
to  take  pleasure  in  even  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  in  it.  Tliat 
a  child  is  born— even  to  my  friend — is  to  me  no  consolation  for  the 
noble  grown  souls  of  men  slaughtered  daily  through  his  follies,  and 
mine. 

I  kept  a  diary  for  you  a  little  while,^  but  when  I  read  it,  it  was 
loathsome  to  me,  and  I  burnt  it.  I  am  still  very  unwell,  and  tor- 
mented between  the  longing  for  rest  and  for  lovely  Ufe,  and  the  sense 
of  the  terrific  call  of  human  crime  for  resistance  and  of  human  misery 
for  help — ^though  it  seems  to  me  as  the  voice  of  a  river  of  blood 
which  can  but  sweep  me  down  in  the  midst  of  its  black  clots,  help- 
less. What  I  shall  do  I  know  not — or  if  dying  is  the  only  thing 
possible.  I  would  have  written  to  you,  but  it  is  no  use  talking  of 
myself — nor  to  you,  in  your  present  blind,  sweet,  blessed  life,  as  of 
birds  and  flowers;  I  would  fiiin  not  trouble  it  (more  than  these  short 
lines  must  do)  but  you  cannot  give  me  share  of  it. — Ever  your  affec- 
tionate J.  RUSKIK. 

I  am  at  home  with  my  father  and  mother;  am  going  back  to 
Savoy  for  the  autumn,  but  hope  to  spend  winter  here. 

I  find  only  a  ragged  scrap  of  foreign  paper,  but  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use  to  take  a  larger — ^for  I  can*t  talk  of  things.  It  is  not 
theology  that  plagues  me,  but  base  injustice,  selfishness,  and  utter 
scorn  of  thought  or  truth. 


To  Lady  Nabsmtth 

[Dhkmabk  Hui^  JvXy  30^  1863.] 

Deae  Lady  Naesmyth, — I  have  had  your  nice  second  letter  a  long 
time.  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  care  about  me  still.  Fm  so  glad  you 
are  at  Lucerne  and  enjoy  it.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right  in  quoting 
me  against  myself — '^To  love — to  hope — ^to  pray,^*  but  I  should  have 
added — ^  wisely .***  One  may  do  all  three  unwisdy,  and  get  no  good, 
until  at  last  one  ceases  to  do  them  at  alL  ^^Hope,^  for  instance,  I 
have  just  now  none  of  any  sort — ^which  is  not  a  lively  state  of  being. 

I  was  pleased  that  you  noticed  my  seal.  It  is  not  an  old  one. 
In  the  Heralds^  College  there  is  a  shield  belonging  to  the  name 
**RusArtfn^  (not  **kin^)  which  has  six  spear'^s  heads,  silver  on  sable — 
with  the  chevron.    This,  as  we  have  no  genealogy,  my  father  put  three 


>  [As  promised  above ;  see  pp.  496*7.1 

'  [Sse  Modwn  JP^iiniers,  vol.  uL  (VoL  V.  p.  382). 
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crosses  on,  that  he  might  purchase  the  right  to  use  it.  I  chose— or 
made — the  motto  only  lately,  and  had  it  cut  as  you  see  on  a  solid 
piece  of  rock  chalcedony,  drooping  in  stalactites  from  the  lava  of 
Iceland — ^the  kind  of  thing  which  I-  am  getting  to  be  myself — ^fiint 
out  of  hot  rock.  It  is  about  a  pound  in  weight,  and  the  little  seal 
is  an  irregular  circle,  being  cut  on  the  end  of  a  stalactite. 

You  won'^t  be  able  to  read  a  word  on  this  thin  paper.  The  motto 
means — as  you  say — a  great  many  things.  You  may  read  it — "  To-day 
if  ye  will  hear  his  voice'' — or  "To-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day."^ 

To  me  it  has  another  meaning,  which  is  of  no  consequence  to  any- 
body else.  But  practically,  and  especially,  to  help  me  to  cure  myself 
a  little  of  procrastination,  if  it  may  be. 

Well,  perhaps  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  may  really  look 
after  Sir  John's  Liber  Studiorum  at  last. 

This  enclosed  abstract  may  perhaps  amuse  you  a  little  on  the 
zigzag  of  Lake  Lucerne — With  sincere  and  affectionate  r^ards  to 
Sir  John  and  Miss  Ada,  yours  ever  gratefully,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  his  Father 

CoRNHizx,  Wedneiday  Evening,  19th  [AuguH\ 

I  have  all  your  nice  letters  with  picture  cleaning,  Bayne,  Solomon, 
etc.  I  hope  to  post  this  at  Thirsk  to-morrow,  so  you  will  know  when 
you  get  it  I  am  so  far  south  again.  I  have  had  a  long,  pleasant, 
though  melancholy  walk  by  Tweedside  this  afternoon — ^it  is  so  intensely 
like  the  Tay,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  all  the  air  were  fiill  of  ghosts. 
The  Eildon  Hills  came  out  against  the  sunset.  I  stopped  to  outline 
them  with  some  bits  of  the  Tweed  bank,  and  a  small  house  opposite 
which  came  prettily  among  the  trees;  just  as  I  was  drawing  the  roof 
and  chimneys,  it  came  tumbling  into  my  head  that  it  must  be  Ashestiel, 
but  I  forget  where  Ashestiel  was;  and  nobody  here  knows  that  Sir 
Walter  ever  lived  anywhere  but  at  ^'Abbotsford  House."  So  I  must 
wait  to  find  out.  I  drove  over  to  Ford  about  eleven  o'clock.  Lady 
W(aterford)  is  living  in  a  little  flowery  cottage  all  dematb  and 
geranium,  under  the  hill  on  which  she  is  rebuilding  her  castle — or  at 
least  its  turrets.  It  is  an  ugly  castle  enough,  but  wonderfully  beautiful 
in  position — ^looking  over  Flodden  Field,  which,  with  ^^Eing  James's 
mountain  throne,"'  is  part  of  the  estate.    She  has  been  planting  part 

^  [Psahns  xcv.  7 ;  Hebrews  iii.  la] 
'[*'..  .  From  his  moantsin  throne 
*     King  James  did  rushing  come/'— ifarmton,  vi.  25.] 
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(tf  the  hill  with  wood  lately, — and  the  descent  on  the  side  towiaids 
Twizell  bridge  is  studded  with  trees  like  the  hills  in  Raphael''s  back* 
grounds.  But  she  has  not  been  getting  on  with  her  frescoes  as  w^ell 
as  I  expected.^  .  .  .  She  got  lunch  for  me,  but  I  took  nothing  ;  and 
drove  back  here  to  dinner  at  four,  our  old-fSashioned  travelling*  hour, 
getting  my  walk  by  Tweedside  afterwards.  I  am  going  to  drive  to 
Berwick  to-morrow,  that  I  may  get  a  glance  at  Norham,  and  then 
catch  the  south  express.    Write  to  Mr.  Kingsley'^s.' 


To  his  Father 

WiNNiKOTON^  QOth  August,  '63. 

I  have  your   kind  note  of  yesterday,  with   the   ComMU  number,* 
which  is  the  most  interesting  to  me  I  have  ever  read.    The  art  article 
is  entirely  right  and  admirable — and  pleasant,  because  it  puts  me  into 
.great  good-humour  with  myself.    There  is  a  delicious  passage  about 
David  Roberts  in  it.^    I  wonder  who  wrote  it. 

The  description  of  the  night  at  the  Juiti  Ch&let  is  refreshing  and 
interesting—- (I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  answerable  for  another  such  mad- 
cap excursion  some  day,  for  I  have  been  giving  the  girls  some  sketches 
of  Savoy  geology,  and — having  insisted  somewhat  on  the  difficulty  of 
getting  up  to  the  Rochers  de  Lanfon  above  the  Lake  of  Annecy — ^two 
who  are  always  together  in  mischief,  and  in  good,  have  vowed  to  meet 
at  the  foot  of  them  ^  some  day  ^  and  get  up  or  perish  in  the  attempt). 

Then  the  bits  of  novel,  "AUington"'  and  "Out  of  the  World;' 
are  both  good.  And  the  opera — ^and  several  more; — and  the  <'anti« 
respectability^  looks  interesting — but  I  have  not  read  it. 

^  [^'Ruakiu't  viat,"  wrote  Lady  Waterford,  ''was  only  a  morning  one^  as  the 
ootta^  was  quite  fnU.  He  condemned  (very  justly)  my  frescoes,  and  has  certainly 
spirited  me  up  to  do  better"  (A.  J.  C.  Hare,  The  Story  qf  Two  Noble  lAves^  vol.  iii. 
p.  264)J 

'  [The  Rev.  William  Kingsley,  Rector  of  South  Kilvington^  near  Tbirsk :  see 
the  Introduction^  above^  p.  ciii.] 

'  [The  number  for  September   1863,  containing   inter  alia   an   instalment   of 


Anthony  TroUope's  The  Small  House  at  AlUngUm;  the  first  part  of  a  short  story, 
''Out  of  the  World";  a  paper  on  "The  Opera  1833-1863"  (pp.  295-^7);  one  on 
"Anti-Respectability"  (pp.  282-294);  and  a  paper  on  "Art  Criticism"  signed 
P.  G.  H."  (no  doubt  P.  G.  Hamerton ;  pp.  334-343);  and  an  account  (pp.  317- 


333)  of  "  How  we  Slept  at  the  Chilet  des  Chevres/'  illustrated  by  Du  Maurier. 
To  the  latter  Ruskiu  refers  in  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  Ixiz.] 

*  [The  passage  on  Roberts  (not  mentioned  by  name)  is:  "A  certain  famous 
painter,  whose  services  as  an  illustrator  of  interesting  buildings  were  before  the 
invention  of  photographic  printing  of  quite  inestimable  value,  nas  for  some  years 
exhibited  a  peculiar  kind  of  cleverly  tinted  drawings  in  oil  of  which  he  is  the 
inventor,"  etc.    Compare  Rnskin's  own  remarks.  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  625.] 
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Apropos  of  which,  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Scott  about  tiie  simplicity  and 
good  housewifery  of  the  Queen  at  Bahnoral ;  perhaps  one  of  the  nicest 
being  that,  some  time  ago,  one  of  the  little  princesses  having  in  too 
rough  play  torn  the  frock  of  one  of  her  companions  (a  private  gentle- 
man'^s  daughter),  the  Queen  did  not  present  the  young  lady  with  a  new 
frock,  but  made  the  princess  dam  the  torn  one.  I  would  not  at  first 
believe  that  the  princesses  had  learned  to  '^dam^^;  but  Miss  Bell  was 
able  at  once  to  refer  me  to  a  notice  of  one  of  their  exclamations  at 
the  great  Exhibition  about  the  sewing-machine,  which  showed — being 
an  expression  of  an  earnest  wish  to  have  one,  ^*  for  it  would  save  so 
much  trouble  ^^ — that  they  had  real  experience  of  what  sewing  meant. 
I  hear  a  good  deal  also  about  the  Princess  Alice  ^s  husband — or  rather 
his  family,  his  only  sister  being  the  chief  friend  and  constant  corre- 
spondent  of  one  of  my  old  favourites  among  the  children  here — a 
simple  country  clergyman^s  daughter  (Miss  Bramwell).  The  English 
family  were  staying  accidentally  at  Darmstadt  or  some  such  place — ^the 
young  princess  wanted  an  English  girl-friend — and  they  have  been  fast 
friends  ever  since.  The  English  girl  was  well  worthy  of  her  choice — 
being  now  one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most  usefril  young  women 
(among  the  manufacturing  poor)  in  all  the  country.  There  are  many 
good  girls  here  now,  but  I  think  none  quite  like  her. 


To  his  Father 

Cbamouki,  14th  [Sept.  1863]. 

The  first  thing  after  breakfast  this  morning  I  sent  for  the  notary 
and  Couttet  to  take  counsel  with,  and  we  have  got  the  act  drawn 
up  in  form;  it  is  very  simple  and  unmistakable.  Couttet  has  been 
inquiring  while  I  was  in  England  into  the  titles  of  the  property,  and 
finds  them  all  right.  There  is  a  Government  duty  on  purchases  of 
land  which  is  either  6  or  6i  per  cent,  which  will  add  ^50  nearly  to 
the  price.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  being  proprietor  in  the  Valley 
gives  me  the  right  to  a  share  of  all  the  common  pasture  and  wood, 
which  is  much  more  than  £50  worth.  You  had  better  now  send  me 
a  credit  to  Geneva  for  df'lOOO— the  odd  <f SOO  I  shall  want  for  travel- 
ling, for  Allen,  etc.  .  .  .  Grordon  likes  the  look  of  this  place  vciy  much 
— nobody  •seems  to  approve  of  the  Brezon  —  it  suits  me,  however, 
perhaps  all  the  more.  The  only  thing  that  grieves  me  is  when  these 
old  mountain  feelings  pass  from  me.  It  is  a  cloudless  day,  and  at  this 
moment — S5  minutes  past  ten — a  little  black  cluster  of  five  people  are 
just  visible  creeping   up   the   last   snow   wreath   of  the   Mont   Blanc 
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summit — it  b  all  glittering  and  smooth  about  them  and  Uue  above. 
The  glaciers  below  have  sunk  and  retired  to  a  point  at  which  I  never 
saw  them  till  this  year ;  if  they  continue  to  retire  thus,  another  summer 
or  two  will  melt  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  quite  off 
the  rocks.  This  is  no  advantage,  as  large  spaces  of  fearful  rubbiah 
are  lefk  bare.    I  am  pretty  well  and  in  fair  spirits. 


To  his  Fathek 

Chamouki,  Sept,  18,  1868. 

I  have  written  to  Rossetti  to  scold  him  for  letting  that  photo,  get 
abroad.^  The  broad-hatted  individual  I  always  foiget  to  tell  you  is 
Scott,  the  painter  of  Lady  Trevelyan^s  hall — a  very  good  and  clever 
man,  and  one  of  the  honestest  and  best  scions  and  helpers  of  the  best 
part  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  He  has  painted  for  Lady  Trevelyan 
a  very  interesting  series  of  historical  pictures,  from  the  building  of 
the  wall  against  the  Picts  by  the  Romans  down  to  the  forgery  of 
Armstrong  guns  at  Newcastle.  So  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  company. 

To  F.   J.  FURNIVALL* 

Chamouni,  September  2ldthg  1863. 

Dear  Furnivall, — It  is  too  late  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
marriage,  but  I  may  on  the  getting  your  amanuensis  back  from  the 
country,  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish  I  had  one — for  the  sake  of  other 
people,  my  readers,  if  not  for  my  own. 

Yes,  let  Jeffrey*  get  an  artist  to  help  him  if  he  can.  I  don^ 
mean  to  give  in  because  Fm  forty,  but  Fm  unable  at  present  to  do, 
or  to  plan,  anything.  Carlyle  says  Fm  moulting,  and  I  hope  that^s 
all.  But  it  has  been  a  good  deal  like  dying,  and  very  unpleasant, 
and  Fm  not  fit  for  anything  yet.  As  soon  as  Fm  at  all  good  for 
anything  you^ll  hear  of  me  pitching  into  Mill  again,  so  you  may  look 
out  for  that  as  the  first  sign  of  my  recovery.  That  I  can  look  forward 
to  recovery  is  always  something. 

Kindest  regards  to  Jeffrey.  I  hope  to  be  of  some  use  as  a  visitor 
at  any  rate.  I  am  to  be  home,  D.V,^  by  the  end  of  November. — 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rctskin. 

^  [Plate  XVIII. ;  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Downey  of  Rossetti,  Roskizi,  and 
William  Bell  Scott,  taken  in  Rossetta's  garden  at  Chelsea.  For  Scott's  frescoes  at 
VFallington,  and  a  less  favourable  account  of  them,  see  VoL  XIV.  pp.  491-4d3.] 

•  [No.  26  in  Fumivail,  pp.  63-64.] 

'  [Mr.  Jeffrey,  an  early  member  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  at  this  tima 
an  assistant  art-teacher  there :  see  The  Working  Men'e  College,  185i-1904, 1904,  p.  37.] 
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To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

Chamouni,  Sunday^  ^th  Sept,  '63. 

Dear  Mss.  Simon, — Please  tell  John  I  have  his  nice  letter,  and 
on  receiving  it  yesterday  walked  down  to  Judith^s — a  wet  afternoon 
partially  clearing.  Found  her  washing  and  making  sirac  ^  out  of  butter- 
milk, and  not  at  all  well.  I  blew  her  fire  up  for  her,  and  took  my 
first  lesson  in  s^rac-making — if  I  don^t  ultimately  mend  their  serac- 
manners,  call  me  any  names  you  like — nasty  sour  stuff  she  put  into 
it,  enough  to  poison  the  Arve. 

Well,  she  isn^t  well,  and  I  made  an  appointment  for  her  to  come 
here  after  mass  to-day,  and  John  shall  have  the  *^  Prognostics  ^  to- 
morrow. 

Fm  a  little  better  than  I  was,  and  going  on  with  mineralogy  and 
such  like.  Ned  Jones  has  teazed  me  out  of  my  Brezon  plan,^  and  I 
don't  know  what's  to  happen  to  me  next — I've  put  mjrself  pretty 
nearly  into  his  hands  to  do  what  he  likes  with  me;  I  may  as  well  do 
that  as  "lean  unto  my  own  understanding." '  Did  John  tell  you  of 
the  delightful  Eastern  poem  IVe  got,  of  eleventh  century?  Here's 
such  a  jolly  stanza  out  of  it: — 

"  Then  to  the  rolling  Heaven  itself  I  cried. 
Asking  'What  Lamp  had  Destiny  to  guide 
Her  little  Children  stumbling  in  the  Dark?' 
And  'A  blind  understanding/  Heaven  replied."^ 

I  wish  the  old  Persian  could  see  how  much  better  I  write  for  love 
of  him. 

At  all  events,  I'm  coming  back  to  London  before  the  last  day 
of  November,  as  far  as  I  know  my  destiny  at  present. 

Tell  John  this  is  going  to  be  a  German  bath  next  year,  so  he 
needn't  send  me  anywhere  else.  The  streams  have  been  playing 
billiards  over  the  valley  meadows  to  purpose,  and  have  left  too  many 
of  their  white  balls  about  to  look  pretty — they  can't  complain  of 
humans  after  that. 

^  [A  cheese  made  in  the  Alps,  which  splits  into  rectangnlar  pieces;  hence 
applied  to  the  towers  of  a  glacier  ice-fall.] 

^[See  above,  pp.  442,  444,  463,  and  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixxviii.  A  letter  from 
Bume-Jones  dissuading  Raskin  from  taking  up  his  abode  on  the  top  of  the  Brezon 
is  printed  in  MemoriaU  qf  Edward  Bume-Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  267.] 

•  rProverbs  iii.  6.] 

*  [Stanza  xxxiL  in  the  first  edition  (only)  of  FitzGerald's  Rubdiydt  qf  Omar 
Khayydm,    For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  the  poem,  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  705.] 
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I  sleep  a  good  deal  better  than  I  did,  tell  John  also,  and  came 
down  from  the  Tapia  in  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  than  he  saw 
me  come  down  in — ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  think 
myself  fast    Love  to  him  and  Boo.  .  .  . 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

Chaxo0Ni^  OcUber  6,  1863. 

My  dear  Norton, — ^Tve  no  heart  to  write  to  you  while  this  war  is 
going  on,  nor  much  to  write  of  anything  going  on  here;  but  I  have 
been  asked  to  write,  and  beg  of  you  to  send  us,  or  put  us  in  the  way 
of  getting,  the  pamphlet  or  magazine  (Q.  Atlantic  t)  which  contains 
Oliver  W.  H.'s  speech  on  the  4th  of  last  July.*  Tiere  is  also  an 
American  periodical  which  gives  an  account  of  a  blind  man^s  interview 
with  Carlyle — can  you  tell  me  anything  of  this? 

I  hope  you  are  well,  in  that  walled  Paradise  of  yours — donM:  try 
to  get  out.  There'^s  a  great  deal  too  much  elbow  room  in  Hades  {for 
all  that  the  roads  that  way  are  crowded)  I  can  assure  you. 

I^m  trying  to  get  interested  in  geology  again,  and  should  be, 
thoroughly,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  living  long  enough  to  make 
anything  out.  But  since  my  time  crystallography  alone  has  become  a 
science  for  nine  lives,  and  there  are  seven  new  elements  or  so,  names 
ending  in  Um,  in  Chemistry. 

For  the  rest,  I''m  a  little  better,  I  believe — but  very  slowly.  Send 
word  to  Denmark  Hill,  please. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RnsKiK. 

[From  Chamouni,  Raskin  went  to  sketch  in  Northern  Switzerland :  see 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixxvi.  llie  drawing  of  Baden  (Plate  XIX.)  was  made  at  this 
time.] 

To  Miss  Ellek  Hsatok 

Denmark  Hill^  18/A  Nov,,  186a 

My  D£Aa  Miss  Hkaton, — I  wish  this  week  chiefly  to  ask  you  to 

give  me  immediate  authority  to  take  the  Dante'*s  vision^  away   from 

Rossetti — he  may  any  day  take  a  fancy  to  rub  it  half  out;   and  he  is 

»  [No.  37  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  144-146.  Part  of  the  letter  {"Ym  trying  .  .  . 
a  little  better  ")  had  previously  been  printed  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  Introduction 
(pp.  x.-xi.)  to  the  American  "Brautwood"  edition  of  Ethics  f^  the  Duit,  1891.] 

•  [Oration  delivered  btfore  the  City  Authorities  at  Boston  on  the  87th  Anniversary 
oj  the  National  Independence  of  America,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Philadelphia : 
printed  for  Gratuitous  Distribution^  1863.  J 

*  [This  may  be  either  "The  Vision  of  Rachel  and  Leah"  (see  above^  p.  200  n.) 
or  '^  Dante's  Dream " — both  of  which  drawings  belonged  to  Miss  Heaton.j 
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in  a  state  of  transitional  and  enfeebled  powers  just  now,  in  wfeich 
every  touch  would  be  destructive.  Never  let  the  drawing  get  near 
his  house  again — I  will  send  it  wherever  you  like — ^but  don^t  leave  it 
there.  Never  mind  about  the  Cains  Cestius^ — don^t  leave  your  walls 
disconsolate;  Tve  plenty.  I  shall  probably  be  in  town  the  whole  of^ 
the  winter  after  the  middle  of  December.  I  may  be  over  in  France 
again  for  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  be  at  Winningion  a  few  days  before 
then,  but  then  shall  be  settled.  The  better  way  to  manage  about 
the  Dante  will  be  to  write  immediately  to  Rossetti,  making  him  pro- 
mise not  to  touch  it,  and  to  tell  him  to  let  me  have  it  if  I  ask  for 
it.  I  will  ask  in  a  few  days,  and  when  you  get  it  back,  don^t  send 
it  about  any  more,  to  amy  one.  It  should  never  be  moved,  or  some- 
body will  always  be  asking  for  it. 

I  knew  perfectly  that  you  did  not  doubt  my  being  useful  at 
Winnington.  What  I  thought  you  did  w^i  see  was  that  they  were 
useful  to  me — which  poor  little,  good  Constance  can''t  be  at  present, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  know  about  her. 

You  seem  mightily  scandalised  about  Sidonia — I  have  never  read 
the  book.*  Edward  told  me  only  she  was  a  witch.  I  never  told  him 
the  drawings  were  for  a  young  lady,  or  he  would  have  told  me  more 
about  it — as  it  was,  I  saw  no  more  harm  in  it  than  in  his  drawings 
of  Medea  and  Circe,  or  any  other  of  his  pet  witches  and  mine.  Fm 
devoted  to  Circe,  for  instance;  and  he^s  making  me  a  drawing  of  her 
poisoning  the  meat  and  going  all  round  the  table  like  a  cat — it  will 
be  lovely. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  Manchester  Coui*ts.'  I  shall  not  be  in 
Leeds  or  anywhere  else  north  this  year,  but  still  hope  to  see  you  in 
London. — ^Always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Miss  Ellek  Heaton 

[Denkark  Hill]  Sunday,  November  23,  1863. 

Deae  Miss  Heaton, — ^Thank  you  for  pleasant  letter.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  what  you  and  my  other  friends  say  of  the  photograph.  I  don't 
think   it   like  me — on  the  evil  side  it  is  as  scandalous  as  both  the 

^  [Probably  Turner's  drawing  of  ''Rome  from  Monte  Testaccio*'  (with  the 
Pyramid  of  C'aius  Cestias  in  the  foreground),  engraved  in  Hakewill's  ItaiyJ] 

'  [William  Meinhold's  Sidonia  the  Sorcereee,  a  romance  for  which  Rossetti  had 
"tL  positive  passion"  (W.  M.  Rossetti's  D,  G,  Roeeetti,  vol.  i.  p.  101),  and  which 
inspired  two  small  water-colours  by  Edward  Burne^ones,  "  Sidonia  von  fiork "  and 
"Clara  von  Bork."] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  Manchester  Law  Courts,  see  Vol.  XVm. 
pp.  lixv.-lxxvi.] 
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Mr.  Richmond's  are  caricatures  on  the  good  side.  But  I  dislike  my 
face  on  entirely  simple  and  certain  laws — because  it  is  bad  in  colour 
and  form.  I  judge  it  as  I  would  anybody  else'^s,  and  don't  like  it; 
but  I'm  glad  to  know  other  people  can  put  up  with  it  if  they  are 
used  to  it,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  its  expression  is  intell^ble 
when  Fm  talking.  Fm  not  going  to  talk  any  more  yet,  though,  for 
some  time.  Also,  Fm  glad  to  know  you  weren't  so  much  put  out 
about  the  Sidonia. 

Fve  been  to  Rossetti's  to-day ;  the  picture  is  safe,  and  I  have  made 
him  assured  that  I  should  think  it  entirely  unfriendly  and  false  of 
him  if  he  touched  it.  He  can't  bear  to  be  forced  to  anything,  and  so 
muttered  that  **  it  wasn't  going  to  be  touched,"  so  my  mind  is  at  rest 
about  it  for  the  present.  I  had  no  excuse  for  taking  it  away,  as  I'm 
not  at  Denmark  Hill  just  now ;  but  after  he  has  had  it  a  little  longer, 
if  he  has  not  used  it,  I  shall  insist  on  having  it 

He  has  improved  the  work  I  saw  some  time  back  considerably,  and 
is  in  better  state  of  mind,  I  hope  coming  round. 

What  do  you  quarrel  with  "faithfully"  for?  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  words  I  ever  use.  I  would  often  write  "gratefully" — 
and  do — don't  I? — to  you,  and  I  don't  write  that  to  many  people. 
Hardly  any  now  get  an  "affectionately,"  for  I've  very  little  affection 
left — ^it  dries  out  of  one  as  one  gets  old.  But  I'm  very  heartily  yours 
(Will  that  do?).  J.  Ruskin. 

To  his  Fatheb^ 

WiNNiNOTON,  Monday  Evening^  November  23,  1863. 

As  I  was  running  down  here  I  scribbled  a  letter  to  Bayne, 
merely  to  show  him  that  I  paid  him  some  attention  and  did  not 
despise  his  paper.  I  promised  you  to  publish  no  more  letters  with- 
out letting  you  see  them,  so  just  glance  over  this  and  send  it  or  not 
as  you  like — I  rather  think  you  will  not  like,  and  I  daresay  you 
are  quite  right.  I  cannot  possibly  write  now  in  a  proper  temper  of 
anything,  or  to  anything,  clerical.      This  letter  may  perhaps  amuse 

^  [A  few  words  of  this  letter  have  been  printed  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  bdz. ;  and  a 
few  others  in  Vol.  XYIII.  p.  Ixxi.  The  Weekly  Review  of  November  21, 1803,  had 
(1)  a  letter  by  "J,  D,"  defending  the  policy  of  non-intervention  from  the  attacks 
of '^  impulsive  men  like  Mr.  Raskin,"  and  (2)  a  leading  article  upon  the  same 
letter,  taking  the  other  view,  and  saying :  *'  A  sketch  of  British  policy  in  its  ethical 
bearings,  since  the  period  of  the  Russian  war,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
be  worth  perusing ;  and  if  he  enters  the  lists  against  '  J.  D. ' — a  foeman  not  un- 
worthy of  his  steel — we  shall  joyfully  give  place  to  these  right  noble  warriors."] 
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Carlyle  a  little  some  day.     If  you  do  not  send  it,  perhaps  this  torn  off 
might  go? 

*<  To  the  EdUor  of  the  «  Weekh/  Review'' 

"Sir, — I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  notice  you  have  taken  of 
my  letter  to  the  Liverpool  Institute:  but  I  cannot  take  up  the 
chaUenge  in  your  leader  of  the  Sist.  If  the  religious  people  of 
England  as  a  body  do  not  themselves  discern  their  duty,  it  is 
not  I  who  can  show  it  them:  and  you  have  yourself,  in  your 
excellent  article,  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  what  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  advance  in  reply  to  your  correspondent. 
Might  I  request  you  to  correct  the  misprint  of  ^ anything^  for 
^  any  ^  in  the  last  sentence  of  my  Liverpool  letter,^  and  to  believe 
me,  very  respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin.'' 

If  you  tear  this  off  and  send  it,  it  will  do  nicely. 

It  is  curious  that  I  feel  older  and  sadder,  very  much,  in  now  look- 
ing at  these  young  children — it  is  especially  the  young  ones  between 
whom  and  me  I  now  feel  so  infinite  a  distance — ^and  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  good,  and  I  am  not  good,  considering  the  advantages 
Fve  had,  by  any  means.  The  weaiy  longing  to  begin  life  over  again, 
and  the  sense  of  fate  for  ever  forbidding  it,  here  or  hereafter,  is 
terrible.  I  daresay  I  shall  get  over  it  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  was 
out  in  the  playground  with  them  this  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  on 
the  grass,  and  on  them,  and  the  sense  of  loveliness  in  life,  and  of 
overbrooding  death,  like  winter,  was  too  strong.  If  it  were  not  that 
they  are  very  happy  to  have  me,  and  that  I  can  do  them  good,  I 
should  run  away  again  to  Abbeville  directly :  I  was  very  cheerful  there 
— perhaps  if  I  get  to  drawing  instead  of  play  here  I  shall  be  better. 

P.S. — On  second  thoughts,  I  am  so  sure  you  won't  like  this  letter 
that  Pve  merely  made  one  of  the  children  copy  it  that  you  might  see 
it,  and  sent  this  scrap  of  thanks  to  Bayne — so  never  mind  about  it. 

To  hia  Father 

WiNNiNOTOK,  Wednesday,  December  16,  1863. 

I  have  your  nice  letter  to  Hereford.'    I  have  quite  given  up  all 

thoughts   of  that   house   in    Switzerland    now,   though    my   doing   so 

indicates  a  certain  hopelessness  and  abandonment  of  all  old  thoughts 

1  rin  thit  edition,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  647.] 

*  [Where  Raskin  had  been  staying  (in  a  "mopy"  condition^  as  he  wrote)  after 
a  visit  to  Lord  Somers  at  Eastnor  Castle. 
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and  ways  which  would  be  little  likely  to  senre  me  for  church-building. 
I  could  build  a  beautiful  little  museum — or  gallery — I  could  not  build 
a  church — most  deeply  do  I  wish  I  could.  And  it  would  be  wrong 
in  me  to  wish  that  you  or  my  mother  could  suffer  the  pain  of  knowing 
assuredly  and  clearly  how  irrevocably  this  is  impossible;  and  j^et,  so  long 
as  you  think  that  my  present  ways  and  words  are  things  of  the  surface, 
not  of  the  deep,  how  can  we  in  anjrthing  understand  each  other? 

I  never  answered  that  nice  letter  of  yours  about  the  Glasgow 
paper  and  your  ^' first  appearance  associated  with  my  fame.^  It  is 
really  very  hard  upon  you  that  my  courses  of  thought  have  now  led 
me  out  of  the  way  of  fame — and  into  that  of  suffering — for  it  is  a 
dark  world  enough  towards  the  close  of  life,  with  my  creed.  One 
thing,  however,  I  wish  you  could  put  out  of  your  mind — that  either 
Carlyle,  Colenso,  or  Froude,  much  less  any  one  less  than  they,  have 
had  the  smallest  share  in  this  change.  Three  years  ago,  long  before 
Colenso  was  heard  of,  I  had  definitely  refused  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  religious  teaching  in  this  school:  my  promises  to 
Mrs.  La  Touched  would  never  have  been  made  if  I  had  thought  it 
likely  any  such  stir  would  be  caused  thus  early,  as  Colenso  has  excited, 
but  I  was  tlien  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  he  is  standing  now. 
Alas,  I  cannot  build  churches. 

Would  you  please  send  over  directly  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Carlyle? 
I  hear  she  is  seriously  ill. 

P,S, — ^Those  verses  Miss  Bell  sent  you  were  mine:  I  wrote  them 
for  the  children  to  dance  to.^ 

To  his  Father 

WiNNiNOTON,  Thurfday,  December  16,  1863. 

I  have  your  nice  letter  of  15th.  Tm  so  glad  you  were  moped 
at  Hereford.  For  though  you  think  me  so  weak  in  indulging  regrets 
of  the  past,  the  fact  is,  my  main  mistake  is  perhaps  attributing  a 
quite  natural  dulness  to  illness,  I  have  always  been  so  able  until 
now  to  shake  off  regret  and  amuse  myself  with  work  of  some  sort, 
that  now,  when  my  mountains  and  cathedrals  fail  me,  and  I  find 
myself  feeling  dull  in  a  pine  forest  or  a  country  town,  I  directly  think 
I  must  be  dying.  Those  extracts  you  sent  me  from  St.  Olave's  are 
excellent — but  you  see  the  first  implies  that  ^people  of  more  ardent 
temperament  are  crushed   by  dead  hopes.^^     It  is  not  that  we  have 

^  rSee  above   p   486.1 

•  rrhe  venes  beaded ''  Awake  I  awake ! »  in  Vol.  II.  p.  24&  See  also  Vol.  XXXV. 
p.  641.] 
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not  the  will  to  work»  but  that  the  work  exhausts  us  after  the  dis- 
tress. I  stopped  at  this  Bishop^s  Castle  to  draw,  and  if  I  could 
have  drawn  well,  should  have  been  amused,  but  the  vital  energy  fails 
(after  an  hour  or  two)  which  used  to  last  one  all  day,  and  then  for 
iti^  rest  of  the  day  one  is  apt  to  think  of  dying,  and  of  the  ^days 
that  are  no  more.*"  It  is  vain  to  fight  against  this — a  man  may  as 
well  fight  with  a  prison  wall.  The  remedy  is  only  in  time,  and 
gradual  work  with  proper  rest.  Life  properly  understood  and  regulated 
would  never  be  subject  to  trials  of  the  kind.  Men  ought  to  be 
severely  disciplined  and  exercised  in  the  sternest  way  in  daily  life — 
they  should  learn  to  lie  on  stone  beds  and  eat  black  soup,  but  they 
should  never  have  their  hearts  broken — a  noble  heart,  once  broken, 
nevei:  mends^-the  best  you  can  do  is  to  rivet  it  with  iron  and  plaster 
the  cracks  over — the  blood  never  flows  rightly  again.  The  two  terrific 
mistakes  which  Mama  and  you  involuntarily  fell  into  were  the  exact 
reverse  in  both  ways — you  fed  me  effeminately  and  luxuriously  to 
that  extent  that  I  actually  now  could  not  travel  in  rough  countries 
without  taking  a  cook  with  me! — but  you  thwarted  me  in  all  the 
earnest  fire  of  passion  and  life.  About  Turner  you  indeed  never  knew 
how  much  you  thwarted  me — for  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thwarted 
— it  was  the  religion  that  led  me  all  wrong  there;  if  I  had  bad 
courage  and  knowledge  enough  to  insist  on  having  my  own  way 
resolutely,  you  would  now  have  had  me  in  happy  health,  loving  you 
twice  as  much  (for,  depend  upon  it,  love  taking  much  of  its  own 
way,  a  fair  share,  is  in  generous  people  all  the  brighter  for  it),  and 
full  of  energy  for  the  future — and  of  power  of  self-denial:  now,  my 
power  of  dtdf^  has  been  exhausted  in  vain,  and  I  am  forced  for  lifers 
sake  to  indulge  myself  in  all  sorts  of  selfish  ways,  just  when  a  man 
ought  to  be  knit  for  the  duties  of  middle  life  by  the  good  success 
of  his  youthful  life.     No  life  ought  to  have  phantoms  to  lay. 

Yes,  I  shall  be  home  (D.V.)  on  Saturday,  and  will  go  to  the  Cowpers 
on  Monday.  I  am  much  better  in  general  tone  of  mind,  for  all  thi^ — 
but  what  I  might  have  beenl-^you  are  happy  in  not  being  able  to 
fancy.  I  hope  you  are  right  about  my  general  health,  but  am  more 
nervous  than  ever  I  was  before  about  physical  symptoms.  I  shall 
enjoy  my  mineralogy,  etc.,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  get  exercise. 
The  house  is  empty  now— comparatively — only  fourteen  children  in 
it;  we  had  such  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  yesterday  in  the  attics  and 
empty  rooms.  I  was  as  hot  at  last  as  if  I  had  been  up  and  down 
the  Montanvert,  and  it  did  me  good.  I  must  have  wood  to  saw  or 
something  to  work  at  daily. 

>  [Tennyson:  The  Prinee**.] 
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To  Mrs.  William  Cowpee^ 

WiNNiNOTON,  NoRTHwicH^  Friday  [December,  \&SS\, 

Deae  Mas.  .CowPER, — ^Thank  you  for  your  pretty  letter — HI  come 
and  dine,  then ;  there's  always  a  sense  of  hurry  after  breakfast.  But 
it  will  be  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  yet,  before  I  can  get  home.  I  will 
write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  know,  and  then  you  have  only  to  tell  me 
your  day.  Don't  tremble ;  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  at  iJl,  it  will  be 
in  casting  out  all  Fear.  If  I  hurt  you  it  can  only  be  in  crushing  an 
uncertain  hope.  If  it  should  seem  even  that  the  Faith  of  Virgil  was 
founded  as  firmly  as  Dante^s,  and  more  reasonably,  it  might  be  con- 
ceived as  not  the  less  happy. — With  sincere  regards  to  Mr.  Cowper, 
ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


1864 

[On  March  S,  1864,  Rugkin's  fiitber  died.  Except  for  some  lectures  in  the 
provinces  and  visits  to  Winnington,  Ruskin  remained  throughout  the  year  with  his 
mother  at  Denmark  HiU.  Some  letters  on  his  Mher's  deafii,  in  addition  to  those 
here  jdven,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  xxvii--xxix.  It  was  in  this  year 
tiiat  he  was  led  through  his  friend  Mrs.  Cowper  (Lady  Mount-Temple)  to  attend 
some  spiritualist  seances  :  see  the  letters  to  D.  I>.  Home  and  to  her  in  VoL  XVHI. 

£p.  xxxi.-xxxiii.     An  account  of  his  literary  and  artistic  studies  during  this  year 
\  given  in  a  letter  to  Acland,  U>id,,  p.  xxxiv.] 

To  Geoege  Allen 

[Denmark  Hill]  \9t  January,  1864. 

My  dear  Allek, — I  have  not  written,  being  quite  unable  to  give 
you  any  accounts  of  myself,  or  any  clue  as  to  my  possible  plans. 
Perhaps  I  am  getting  a  little  better,  but  do  not  know,  and  at  all 
events,  I  have  not  energy  enough  at  present  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
plans  I  had  about  Switzerland.  The  people  have  disgusted  me  beyond 
endurance,  and  I  find  I  have  a  painful  association  now  with  every 
place  I  have  been  staying  at.  Also,  I  hear  on  further  inquiry  that 
there  is  real  danger — almost  certainty — of  goitre  coming  if  one  stays 
in  Savoy  in  the  winter;  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  if  you  now 
bring  your  children  home,  or  if  I  took  you  into  Italy,  but  I  must 
give  up  my  Savoy  plans. 

This  has  unsettled  and  vexed  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is 
likely  to   be   my  next   notion.      The  etching  is  very  nice— can't  be 

1  [Afterwards  Lady  Mount-Temple :  see  the  Introduction,  ahove,  p.  xcviii.] 
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better — and  I  send  you  the  chiai-oscuro  I  did  (crumpled  up)  to  go  on 
with;  but  I  don^t  think  you  will  be  able  to  finish  without  being 
near  me. 

Probably  I  shall  just  come  about  June  for  a  little  ramble  about 
Sixt  to  Meillerie  and  then  pack  you  all  up,  and  bring  you  home 
again,  unless  you  really  like  to  fight  it  out  with  the  climate,  where 
there  is  less  bise. 

Meantime  I  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness.  I  am  to  be  at 
Denmark  Hill  for  two  months  yet,  and  shidi  be  perhaps  able  to 
answer  a  letter  or  two  or  get  things  for  you.  Kind  regards  to  Hannah 
and  the  children. — ^Yours  afiectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  W.  Smith  Williams^ 

I6th  Jan.  '64. 

Dear  Mk.  Williams, — I  am  so  ashamed  at  not  having  thanked 
you  before  for  the  Doyle  book.  I  wanted  to  look  at  it  carefully.  It 
is  full  of  power,  but  entirely  wrong  in  feeling.  A  form  of  satire 
which  will  do  no  good,  but  there  is  wonderful  work  in  it,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  it.  I  liked  the  Manners  and  Customs  far  better,  how- 
ever; that  I  have  had  a  long  while  as  a  classical  work.  I  wish  you 
all  sorts  of  happiness  for  this  and  all  coming  years.  .  .  •  My  kindest 
regards  to  Mr.  Smith. — Always  afiectionately  yours,         J.  Ruskin. 

To  a  COBBESPONDENT  ^  ,^^^ 

1864. 

Well,  it  is  nice  of  you  to  answer  so.  It  is  always  so  provoking 
and  shamefaced  a  business  with  me,  when  I  take  up  my  own  early 
volumes  myself,  that  I  can^t  endure  my  firiends  liking  them. 

I  want  you  to  be  interested  in  my  present  work  and  discoveries. 
Now  what  a  curious  one  that  is  about  the  names  of  Shakespeare  in 
my  last  paper  in  Fraser;^  it^s  worth  a  dozen  of  my  old  chapters. 
Still  the  boy^s  fireshness  is  good,  I  admit  that, — only  I  want  you,  as 
I  grow  older,  to  sympathise  with  me  as  I  grow  old.  I  can^t  say  any 
more  to-day. — Always  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

*  [The  "Doyle  book"  is  Birdf'  Eye  Views  of  Society^  draum  by  Richard  Doyle, 
engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  1864.  The  earlier  one  was  Manners  and  OusUms 
qf  ye  Englyshe  draum  flrmn  ye  Quick  by  Richard  Doyle,  1849.  For  Mr.  W.  Smith 
Williams  (literary  adviser  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  276  n. 
and  General  Index.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  volume  of  Selections  from 
Ruskin,  1861  (see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  li.).  There  is  a  notice  of  him  at  voL  i.  p.  zix. 
of  the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  qf  National  Biography.'] 

'  [No.  39  in  Art  and  Literature,  pp.  95-96.] 

^  [Munera  Pulverity  ch.  v.,  ''Government,"  §  134— published  in  Fraser*s  Magasfine, 
April  1863  (Vol.  XVn.  p.  267  «.).] 
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To  Caftain  Beackekbuby^ 

Drtmau  Hill,  1M  Jan.  '64. 

...  I  do  not  feel  that  Christianity  has  failed — it  is  Simoniy  that 
has  failed — ^not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — ^not  Peter^s  impetuous  one 
— but  his  antagonists*  Pray  for  me  that  none  of  these  things  come 
upon  me.  I  believe  men  are  always  failing  from  trusting  to  their 
own  imaginations,  and  reconciliations  of  religion  with  them,  and  that 
•  practic^  economy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  to  be  tried. 
I  would  say  more  about  art  if  I  had  anything  to  say.  But  have  I 
not  been  always  lecturing  '^it  is  only  to  be  great  if  founded  on 
Faith ^? — and  now  what  is  our  faith?  I  am  in  too  great  trouble  of 
thought  and  heart  to  have  any  fire  left  in  me. 


To  Mrs.  William  Cowpeb 

24a  Jan.  [1864?]. 

Dear  Mbs.  Cowpeb,^-!  can  dine  with  you  any  day  after  Monday 
next  week,  if  you  are  alone;  but  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Turners, 
so.  please  don''t  let  anybody  else  come.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Carlyle 
yesterday.  He  says  Spiritualism  is  real  witchcraft,  and  quite  wrong 
(Wicked  he  meant — ^no,  I  mean,  he  said).  It  is  all  very  wonderful; 
I  have  a  great  notion  he's  right — he  knows  a  thing  or  two. — ^Ever 
most  truly  yours,  J.  Rctskin. 

To  Dr,  John  Bbown* 

[February ^  1864?] 

Mr  DEAR  Da.  Shown, — It  is  very  happy  for  me  to  think  I  have 
been  able  to  do  you  any  good.  I  never  speak  of  your  sorrow^.  I 
have  no  comfort  for  any  one  in  sorrow,  nor  for  myself.  And  remember 
that  whatever  distress  may  come  on  us  through  our  once  happily  fixed 
and  satisfied  affection,  there  is  a  more  evil-doing  sorrow  in  the  deso« 
lateness  which  never  has  known  what  it  was  to  have  love  answered, 
or  ever  to  have  love  for  an  instant  at  rest,  which  has  known  nothing 
bid  suffering  ever  to  come  of  affection  one  way  or  another. 

Now  at  this  time  there  are  one  or  two  people  whom  I  care  for 

1  [From  a  CaiakgUiB  qf  Autograph  Letter*  .  ,  .  an  Sale  by  Walter  V,  DameB, 
5S  Mortimer  Street^  London,  July  1904,  No.  826.] 

«  [Acts  ix.  18-20.] 

s  [The  first  portion  of  this  letter  is  No.  12  of  ''Letters  of  Ruskin"  ia  Letten 
of  Dr.  John  Brown,  1907,  pp.  208-299.  Dr.  Brown's  wife  had  died  on  January  6, 
1864.] 
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and  can  never  see,  and  many  who  care  for  me  and  cannot  see  me  .  .  .^ 
And  this  is  only  part  of  the  way  of  fate  in  this  wonderful  wilder- 
ness of  a  world,  which  the  happy  people  say  is  all  happy,  and  the 
good  people  say  is  all  right,  and  then  they  go  and  make  it  more 
miserable  for  others,  and  more  wrong  for  others,  and  say  they  are 
serving  God. 

Yes,  I  like  that  Lily.  It  has  chanced  that  I  read  just  her  and 
no  more,  for  novels  make  me  too  sad.  I  try  to  keep  to  stones,  but 
the  road  is  thirsty  and  dusty  sometimes.  FlI  tell  you  a  good  novel 
with  the  absurdest  faults  and  failings,  David  Elgmhrod}  Read  about 
Harry's  education  at  end  of  first  volume.  .  .  .  You  say  you  have  "no 
future  in  this  world.*"  Why  should  you?  What  does  that  matter  if 
you  love  Christ  and  expect  to  see  all  you  love  with  Him  ?  /  have  no 
future  in  ANY  world. 

And  now  Fm  going  to  see  about  some  cracks  in  a  vein  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  I  daresay  I  shall  be  soaked  into  some  day  myself,  (if 
there  are  any  phosphates  in  it,)  for  it  runs  near  my  place  that  Fm 
going  to  die  at.  And  so  I  can^t  write  any  more  to-day.  They^'re 
such  pretty  cracks  you  can't  think.  Just  like  people's  veins  with 
stone  blood  in  them,  quite  as  human  as  a  great  deal  of  human 
hearts'  blood. 

To  James  Anthony  Froude 

[Plbftniary,  1864.] 

My  dear  Froude, — I  am  very  glcwl  to  have  the  lecture.*  It  is 
veiy  nice,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  great  talk,  and  wise  one,  about  what 
nevertheless  could  have  been  settled  in  two  sentences.  There  is  no 
law  of  history  any  more  than  of  a  kaleidoscope.  With  certain  bits  of 
glass — shaken  so,  and  so — ^you  will  get  pretty  figures,  but  what  figures, 
heaven  only  knows.  Add  definite  attractions  and  repulsions  to  the 
angles  of  the  tube — ^your  figures  will  have  such  and  such  modifications. 
But  the  history  of  the  world  will  be  for  ever  new. 

The  wards  of  a  Chubb's  lock  are  infinite  in  their  chances.  Is  the 
Key  of  Destiny  made  on  a  less  complex  principle  ? 

When  a/re  you  coming.^ — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIK. 

We've  all  been  very  ill,  and  I  am  still,  or  I  should  write  better. 

^  [A  piece  of  the  letter  is  here  cut  oflT.] 

2  [By  George  Macdonald,  3  vole.^  1863.] 

»  [Probably  the  lecture  on  "The  Science  of  History/'  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution^  February  H,  1864.  For  Raskin's  friendship  with  Froude^  see  the 
Introduction;  above,  p.  xcvii.] 

XXXVI.  2   G 
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To  E.  S.  Dallas 

Denmabk  Hiix,  Fdfruary  10,  1864. 

My  dear  Dallas, — Do  you  recollect  the  Grerman  story  of  Damniliiig 
and  the  golden  goose  ?  ^ — which  first  the  derk  got  hold  of  and  couldn^t 
let  go,  and  then  the  parson  ran  to  pull  away  the  derk  and  couldn'*t 
let  go,  and  then  the  bishop  ran  after  the  parson,  I  forget  who  ran 
after  the  bishop, — the  Devil,  I  suppose — and  he  wouIdn^t  let  go.  But 
this  blessed  Shakespeare  business  is  just  like  it.'  I  refused  twice  in 
terms  of  great  contempt  for  the  whole  business;  then  I  thought  it 
had  all  come  happily  to  grief,  when  I  got  a  letter  from  Stratford 
saying  that  Tennyson,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Charles  Buxton  had  come 
on  to  a  new  Committee, — would  I  join?  I  didn''t  like  to  look  as  if 
I  thought  myself  wiser  than  Tennyson;  so  I  wrote  saying,  as  far  as 
my  o^yn  judgment  went,  I  could  only  repeat  what  I  had  said — that 
Shakespeare  needed  no  memorial,  that  I  thought  we  dubbed  ourselves 
idiots  if  we  wanted  one  of  him; — ^and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
anyhow,  but  that  nevertheless,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  my  name  was 
at  the  disposal  of  those  three  gentlemen.  I  would  not  have  gone  so  far 
as  this,  but  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  some  efibrt  might  be  made 
to  get  a  pure  and  lovely  type  of  theatrical  performance  set  before 
the  public — ^the  better  sort  of  them.  I've  had  this  at  heart  for  years. 
But  Fve  no  ideas.  Fm  not  well.  I  should  like  to  come,  and  see  you, 
but  we^re  all  sick  and  sad,  and  Fve  no  heart  for  anything,  but  Fm 
always  most  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

You  cwfCt  have  a  monument.  No  human  creature  alive  is  fit  to 
do  a  stone  of  it. 

To  Miss  Hunt* 

Denmarx  Hiix,  \(Hh  Feb,,  1864,  evening, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter :  no  one  living  of  your  father^s  friends 
will  mourn  for  him  more   deeply  than  I: — it  was  my  pride,  that  I 


^  [See  pp.  122  teq,  of  German  Popular  Stariei,  with  intraduetion  by  John  Riukin,'] 
^  [Various  schemes  had  been  set  on  foot  for  celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  (1864),  Ruskin's  friend,  William  Cowper  (Cowper-Temple) 
being  a  prominent  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  a  ^^  National  Memorial " 
scheme.  The  whole  thing  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  dissensions  and  delays  (see  a 
letter  in  the  Timet,  January  20,  1864).] 

'  [These  extracts  from  letters  to  the  daughter  of  William  Hunt,  the  artist,  were 
Nos.  363,  364  in  a  Catalogue  i^ Autograph  Lettere  issued  by  Messrs.  Robson  &  Co., 
23  Coventry  Street,  W.] 
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could  recognize  his  unrivalled  powers  in  art — and  one  of  my  chief 
happinesses  that  I  could  sometimes  hope  he  took  pleasure  in  my  sym- 
pathy and  admiration. 

Dbkmark  Hjjjl,  I4ih  Feb.,  1864. 

I  have  your  kind  letter,  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  think  that 
because  I  cannot  come  to  you  to-morrow  I  am  wanting  in  respect  or 
regard  for  your  father.  I  am  naturally  of  sad  disposition,  and  I  simply 
cannot  go  to  funerals — I  was  not  at  Tunier's.  I  differ  from  every  one 
nearly  in  my  dealings  with  the  living  and  dead.  Most  people  thwart, 
malign,  distress  and  dishonour  the  living — and  then  build  fine  tombs 
for  the  dead.  /  try  to  honour  the  living  as  best  I  may.^  Once  lost  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  how  many  plumes  are  at  the  grave. 


To  Miss  Julia  Richmond 

London,  8.,  Feb.  17,  '64. 

My  deak  Juua, — ^I  am  really  and  utterly  vexed  at  not  having 
been  able  to  inquire  for  you.  I  am  kept  from  getting  to  town  by 
the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Munro— who  comes  out  here  to  make  a 
study  of  my  unmanageable  face — and  I  can^t  put  more  difficulties  in 
his  way  than  the  thing  itself  does.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  when 
he  has  done. 

Would  you  be  at  home  on  Saturday  evening  if  I  were  to  come 
to  tea? 

I  can'^t  answer  your  sad  letter.  I  have  no  words  of  comfort  in  me 
just  now — ^for  anything — but  believe  me  faithfully  and  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Edward  Burne-Jones^ 

Saturday  [Denmark  Hill,  March  6,  1864]. 

My  dearest  Ned, — I  have  a  nice  line  fix>m  Miss  Bell  this  morning 
— ^you  have  not  such  nice  ones  from  me.  But  Mama  and  I  are  still 
well,  and  I  hope  she  is  quite  safe.  Til  write  again  on  Monday,  if 
I  can. 

Meantime,  you  are  to  be  a  good  boy  and  amuse  the  children  and 
draw  pretty  things  for  them,  and  I  can  send  you  any  little  things — 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  659.1 

*  JrTheQ  staying  at  Winnington.  Raskin's  fiither  liad  died  two  days  before.  A 
few  lines  at  the  end  of  this  letter  have  already  been  given  in  Vol.  XVm. 
pp.  xxviL-xxriiL] 
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casts  and  such  Kke— that  yon  want,  perhaps  better  than  if  I  were  at 
mj  old  work,  fiyr  this  sort  of  petty  business  will  be  good  for  me. 
Also  it  seems  to  me  rather  an  occasion  for  you  to  practise,  every  now 
and  then,  painting  with  fewer  colours  than  you  usually  allow  yourself. 
I  should  say,  for  instance,  put  the  black  out  of  the  box,  and  the 
browns,  and  the  indigo  blue — or  perhaps  it  might  be  shorter,  to  shake 
everything  out  of  the  box  and  then  put  back  in  it  the  vermilion  and 
the  violet  carmine,  and  the  cobalt  and  smalt,  and  chinese  white,  and 
perhaps  a  little  emerald  green  or  so,  and  try  what  you  can  do  with 
those,  on  gold  ground,  so  as  not  to  have  any  nasty  black  and  brown 
things  to  make  me  look  at  when  I  come  to  ask  what  youVe  been  about. 
I  rather  think  I  shall  do  some  awful  thing  in  the  way  of  dress 
just  now.  I  canH  conceive,  for  instance,  considering  how  all  over  thi& 
world  one  is  bothered  with  people^s  talk  about  another,  why  women 
who  donH  want  to  marry  again  (which  I  suppose  at  eighty-three  is 
not  probable)  can  have  the  impiety,  and — ^general  wrong-iety,  to  call 
themselves  '^  Widows^  and  wear  horrid  caps  and  things.'  But  I  can^t 
write  more  about  this  to-day.  Tell  Emma  that  I  haven^t  answered  her, 
not  because  I  love  her  less  than  my  other  children,  but  because  I 
think  she  can  bear  worse  treatment  than  the  othei-s.  Tell  Annie  III 
write  her  a  long  letter  soon,  and  tell  pet  Stella  that  it^s  cloudy 
weather  for  her  to  shine  in  and  she  must  twinkle  all  the  brighter* 
Tell  Lucy  Fm  sure  she  will  be  very  sorry  for  me;  the  rest  have 
had  plenty  messages  lately.  I  had  a  rough  time  of  it  from  Tuesday 
evening  to  Thursday  morning,  which  FU  tell  you  about  some  day, 
but  I  find  a  curious  thing,  that  natural  sorrow  does  not  destroy 
strength,  but  gives  it,  while  an  irregular,  out-of-the-way,  avoidable 
sorrow  kills,  according  to  its  weight. — Ever,  with  love  to  Georgie, 
your  affectionate  Papa. 


To  Hbnky  Acland,  M.D. 

Denmark  Hili.,  7th  Mareh,  1864. 

My  dear  Acland, — When  you  said  to  me  some  few  months  ago 
that  you  had  always  thought  I  was  under  a  peculiar  blessing  because 
of  my  carrying  myself  kindly  to  my  parents — and  when  in  the  High- 
lands you  told  me  that  you  thought  I  lived  the  life  of  an  Egyptian 
slave  with  them — you  were  in  each  case  just  as  wrong  as  you  are  now 

^  [Ladv  Bame-Jones,  on  a  visit  to  Denmark  Hill  presently,  noticed  that  Ruskin's 
mother  ^'^wore  no  widow's  cap.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  this  was  from  love  of 
her  son,  for,  knowing  how  much  he  disliked  that  conventional  sign  of  mourning. 
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in  supposing  that  I  ever  spoke  so  as  to  cause  my  father  much  sorrow ; 
but  you  have  certainly  chosen  a  curious  time  to  say  what  you  thought 
in  ihii  instance.  If  (as  I  suppose  is  always  the  case)  deaiii  invariably 
makes  us  remember  what  we  have  done  wrong  to  the  dead,  and  forget 
what  we  did  faithfully  to  them,  I  think  our  friends  may  generally 
leave  Death  to  give  his  own  somewhat  rude  messages  in  his  own  words. 
His  voice  is  quite  loud  enough,  considering  the  peculiar  advantages 
also  of  the  four  sounding-boards  of  his  pulpit. 

I  W€LS  surprised,  certainly,  as  I  held  my  father  in  my  arms  during 
the  last  day  and  night  of  delirium  (which  were,  in  fact,  merely  twenty<- 
four  hours  of  dissolution),  and  especially  when  I  felt  the  heart  beating 
under  my  hand  still  literally  for  hours  after  the  rest  was  dead  (for  it 
was  a  phenomenal  death,  I  believe,  in  slowness — John  Simon  and  my 
cousin  both  say  so) — ^I  was  surprised  to  £eel  how  much  light  was 
thrown  on  all  the  occasions,  and  they  were  numberless,  on  which  I 
might  have  given  my  father  pleasure  by  the  mere  expression  of  my 
love  of  him,  and  never  did.  For  the  pain  I  have  given  him — nmchj 
only  in  cases  where  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  error — I  feel  bitter  regret; 
it  was  never  given  without  more  in  myself,  a  hundred-fold ;  but  for  the 
pleasure  I  have  noi  given  him,  I  shall  mourn  in  the  past,  as  wh^iever 
an}rthing  happens  that  would  have  rejoiced  him  I  shall  mourn  in  the 
future.  This  appears  to  me  a  very  impious  state  of  mind — ^why  you 
religious  people  ever  should  be  sad  about  anything,  or  expect  others 
to  be  so,  I  canH  think.  You  can  get  all  your  sins  forgiven  (for  the 
asking),  and  suppose  you  are  no  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  for  them, 
don'^t  you  ?  Fm  rather  out  of  practice  in  my  theology  lately,  but  that 
is  the  proper  faith,  is  it  not? 

My  mother  is  marvellously  well — I  hope  quite  safe,  now — all  the 
worst  danger  over.  Yet  it  took  her  and  me,  both,  wholly  by  surprise. 
On  Saturday  week  I  was  out  at  dinner,  came  home  at  one  in  the 
morning — a  very  unusual  hour  for  me — ^found  my  father  sitting  up 
for  me,  very  proud  of  two  business  letters  he  had  written  on  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  during  the  evening.  Well  he  might  be !  they  were  monu- 
mental works  of  a  master  hand  in  its  craft,  splendid  in  writing, 
faultless  in  expression. 

So  he  read  them  both  to  me  (boring  me  mightily,  for  I  was  dog^ 
tired,  though  he  wasn't,  for  the  fever  was  coming  on  him).  I  listened 
to   and   praised  the  first:    the  second — and  this  I  shall    be   always, 

she  never  pat  one  on,  but  had  instead  a  soft,  closely-fitting  cap  of  another  shape, 
with  delicate  net  quiltings  round  the  face  and  narrow  white  satin  strings.  These 
were  pinned  with  a  fine  diamond  and  emerald  brooch^  and  later  on  she  told  me 
with  tender  remorse  why  she  always  wore  this  bright  fastening  upon  her  mourning 
dress"  (Memorials  of  Edward  Bume^anes,  vol.  i.  p.  278).] 
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though  foolishly  enough  sorry  for — I  got  thinkiog  of  something  else 
in  the  midst  of,  which  he  seeing  rose  and  bade  me  good-night.  In 
the  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  he  was  shivering, 
and  had  cut  himself  in  shaving,  in  several  jdaoes.  I  have  seen  him 
apparently  as  ill  before,  but  I  said,  after  breakfast,  **  Father,  if  you 
won^t  mind,  Fll  bring  my  work  out  of  my  study  and  sit  beside  you 
this  morning,  in  case  I  can  fetch  you  anything.^  So  he  said  at  once 
I  might — which  firightened  me  more,  for  it  was  not  like  him.  I 
brought  down  my  things  and  began  working  on  a  coin  of  Syracuse 
(fountain  Arethusa);  presently  I  wanted  a  softer  pencil,  and  ran  up 
to  get  it;  as  I  was  choosing  it  I  heard  my  father  come  upstairs,  go 
into  his  bedroom,  and  lock  tiie  door.  He  was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this,  so  for  a  little  while  we  took  no  alarm,  but  as  he  stayed 
long — etc.,  etc.,  etc — ^he  never  spoke  rationally  more,  and  died  at  half- 
past  eleven  on  Thursday  morning — txpvred^  that  is :  he  died,  I  should 
say,  some  time  on  the  Tuesday  night.  The  pitifuUest  thing  to  look 
at  was  a  resolved  effort  he  made  to  brush  his  teeth  that  (Tuesday) 
morning — ^partially  succeeding. 

There  were  other  curious  points  about  the  thing  which  will  be 
highly  valuable,  I  doubt  not,  to  all  my  medical  fiiends. 

Don^t  worry  yourself  about  having  been  ridiculous — you  are  so 
much  less  than  most  others,  who  have  been  as  prosperous  and  happy 
— and  Fm  not  a  bit  angry  with  you  though  Fve  scolded  you,  because 
you  needed  it. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

Don't  write  any  more  just  now,  for  I  should  have  to  answer  again 
if  you  wrote  something  pretty,  and  I  haven't  time. 


To  Henby  Aclamd,  M.D.^ 

9M  March,  1864. 

My  n£Aa  Acland, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  mother 
keeps  well — she  slept  quite  well  last  night.  The  upholsterers  are  to 
have  their  dramatic  entertainment  to-morrow,  but  I  hope  I  can  keep 
her  out  of  hearing  of  everything  but  the  wheels  on  the  gravel — if 
this  snow  holds  she  may  not  even  be  troubled  with  that.  You  must 
not  be  too  much  hurt  at  my  losing  my  temper  with  you — it  is  just 
because  I  know  your  regard  for  me  that  I  was  provoked  at  the  want 
of  understanding  of  the  relations  between  my  father  and  me,  which 
you  were  one  of  the  very  few  who  might  have  understood — and  helped 
me  to  mend,  perhaps — in  proper  time.    You  might  be  puzzled  by  what 

^  [A  few  lines  of  this  letter  have  been  given  in  Vol.  Xviil.  p.  zxviiL] 
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I  said  about  *^  prosperity  ^  for  those  whom  you  love — you  at  least  may 
claim  as  much  as  Dogberry  of  hb  money .^  You  are  ^^oue  that  hath 
had  losses.^  But  you  never  have  had — nor  with  all  your  medical 
experience  have  you  ever,  probably,  seen — ^the  loss  of  a  father  who 
would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  son,  and  yet  forced  his  son  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  him,  and  sacrifice  it  in  vain.  It  is  an  exquisite 
piece  of  tragedy  altogether — very  much  like  Lear,  in  a  ludicrous 
commercial  way — Cordelia  remaining  unchanged  and  her  friends  writing 
to  her  afterwards — wasn^t  she  sorry  for  the  pain  she  had  given  her 
father  by  not  speaking  when  she  should? 

I  enclose  you  a  line  of  Froude's  to  look  at,  which  is  pretty — it's 
not  quite  fair  to  him  to  let  any  one  else  see  it,  but  I  send  it  you  as 
a  type  of  the  sort  of  thing  one  expects  on  these  occasions,  so  that 
yours  came  like  sand  in  one^s  teeth.  You  may  write  again  now,  only 
don^t  bother,  about  this  or  anything  else.  But  send  me  back  Fronde's 
note,  which  I*m  proud  of — though  it  lies.* 

It's  a  great  lark,  to  me,  that  debate  about  Jowett's  money.'  That 
Oxford  disgraces  itself  in  the  decision  is  of  no  particular  consequence, 
but  that  the  decision,  right  or  wrong,  is  made  and  received  in  the 
spirit  of  boat-racing  and  a  Ch.  Ch.  meadow  mob,  U  a  very  black  piece 
of  evidence  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  system. 


To   Mrs.   BUENE-JONES* 

[DeirMARK  Hill,  March  11,  1864.] 
My  DEA.XEST  LHTLE  KARRow  Georgie, — ^You  may  expand  in  mind 
as  much  as  you   like,  but   don't  get  fat  otherwise — or  I  shan't  like 
you  at  all. 

^  [Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  Act  iv.  ac.  2 :  ''A  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to :  and 
a  fellow  that  hath  had  loraes."] 

^  [For  an  extract  from  Froade'a  letter,  see  Vol.  XVUI.  p.  xxviii.  Ruakin'a 
remark  here  appliea  not  of  course  to  the  appreciation  of  hia  fietther  there  given, 
but  to  some  remarks  which  Froude  added  about  Ruakin's  own  behaviour  to  him.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  an  incident  in  the  long-drawn  opposition  to  the  Uni- 
versity voting  Jowetfa  aalary  as  Professor  of  Greek,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
^'  heretical "  character  of  his  contribution  to  Enoj^  and  Beviewa,  As  a  compromise, 
Puaev  proposed  that  the  aalary  should  be  granted  "on  the  understanding  tiiat 
the  University  shall  be  held  to  have  pronounced  no  judgment  upon  his  writings.'^ 
^Vlien  the  {j^oposal  came  before  Convocation  (March  8),  ^'a  curious  incident  occurred^ 
characteristic  of  the  Aurry  and  excitement  which  had  seised  the  whole  assembly." 
The  Senior  Proctor  announced  the  result  of  the  votinffwrongly.  There  waa  much 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  many  cheera  and  hisses.  The  vote  waa  ne»tived  by 
467  to  395 :  aee  Life  and  LeUert  qf  Benjatmn  Jowettj  voL  1.  pp.  314,  316.  J 

M  At  Winnington.  Part  of  this  letter  C' The  topestry  .  .  .  orogrees ")  is  printed 
in  mentoriaU  of  Edward  Bum&>Jbnei,  vol.  i.  pp.  275-276,  ana  luw  been  cited  in 
Vol.  XVm.  p.  xxviii.] 
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The  tapestry  is  just  as  much  to  me  as  it  ever  was,  and  far  more 
likely  to  come  into  direct  use  now,  than  it  was  before — ^not  that  I 
either  have,  or  can  form,  any  plans  yet;  my  mother  would  live 
wherever  I  asked  her  to  live,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall 
wish  her  to  live  elsewhere  than  here — ^her  old  friends  are  useful  to 
her,  and  such  London  gossip  as  I  can  bring  her  is  very  pleasant  to 
her,  and  I  find  that  beautiful  things  don't  make  one  happy  (except 
only  eyes,  and  hair,  and  Turner  drawings,  but  there  are  more  of 
those  in  England  than  elsewhere),  but  only  one^s  own  quiet  order  and 
work,  and  progress,  which  may  be  more  here  than,  even,  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  (I  have  it  recorded  in  my  diary!)  Fve  bem  some- 
times mightily  bored. 

My  mother  is  well,  and  so  calm  and  self-possessed  that  she  actually 
began  talking  the  day  before  yesterday  of  sending  me  to  Winnington 
by  myself,  because  she  thought  it  would  do  me  good!  And  indeed, 
so  confident  am  I  now  in  her  power  of  peaoe^  that  if  I  thought  it 
would  do  either  you  or  me  good,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
coming — but  it  would  only  trouble  me  just  now.  I  could  not  go  into 
things,  and  should  be  vexed  at  vexing — etc.  etc.,  etc.  I  am  better 
here,  and  when  I  can  get  my  mother  down  with  me.  111  come. 

But  don't  be  making  yourselves  miserable  about  me.  I  am  nearly 
always  the  same — very  sulky,  when  everybody  says  I  should  be  happy — 
not  a  bit  sulkier  when  everybody  thinks  I  should  be  dying.  You 
have  seen  me,  without  knowing  it,  under  sharp  sudden  sorrow  which 
in  many  ways  was  far  more  deadly  to  me  than  this.  Love  of  loves 
to  Ned. — Ever  your  aflectionate  Papa,  J.  Ruskin. 

What  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  and  of  Ned's  being  so  weU,  gives 
me  great  delight. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle 

12Jth  Marth  [1864]. 

DsAR  Ma.  Carlyle, — You  will  not  think  it  was  out  of  thought- 
lessness or  disrespect  that  I  have  not  written  to  you.  You  had 
enough  sorrow  of  your  own,  and  could  by  no  means  help  us  in  ours. 
To-day  I  have  a  note  from  Lady  Trevelyan  saying  Mrs.  Carlyle  is 
much  better — this  gives  me  courage  to  ask  for  you  both.  My  mother 
and  I  are  in  all  practical  and  necessary  ways  able  for  what  has  come 
upon  us.  She  is  very  wonderful  to  me;  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
I  may  yet,  if  I  am  spared,  procure  her  some  years  of  no  false  or 
slight,  but  peaceful  and  hopeful,  happiness, — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RusxiK. 
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To  George  Richmond,  A.R.A. 

[Devuabx  HiUi,  March,  1864.] 

Deab  Richmokd, — I  am  rery  much  touched  by  your  note.  I  never 
think  anybody  likes  me — I  fancy  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  "put  up 
^ith  me" — somehow  I  never  feel  as  pf]  they  could  like  me,  I  always 
thought  you  fond  of  my  {iather,  and  that  you  endured  me  a  good 
deal  for  his  sake.  So  Fm  glad  of  your  note,  as  you  may  fancy. 
Pleckse  read  the  book^  now,  slowly.  It^s  very  dull  in  parts,  but  there 
%8  occult  mischief  in  others,  which  will  make  you  laugh  a  little  when 
you  come  on  it,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  all  mathematically  right ;  and 
quite  unshakable  by  any  quantity  of  abuse — and  doing,  little  by  little, 
and  invulnerably,  tiie  work  I  meant  it  to  do. 

I  am  so  very  glad  the  children  enjoyed  their  evening;  we  did, 
too,  and  I  was  the  better  for  it  this  morning,  though  in  general 
mere  stupidly  vegetative  rest  is  more  helpful  to  me  than  pleasant 
things.  How  nice  all  your  children  are!  How  unfair  it  is  that  some 
fathers  and  mothers  have  all  nice,  and  others  have  none  nice;  and 
Fm  sure  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  education,  for  children  are — what 
they  are — and  there's  an  end. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


To   F.    J.    FUENIVALL^ 

Dknmark  Hill^  Mag  Itth,  1864. 

Deab  Furnivall, — I  can  write  nothing  just  now.  Somehow  my 
friends  carCt  understand  that  Fm  ill.  But  otherwise,  though  I  love 
Mazzini,  and  fear  nobody,  I  could  not  go  in  for  it  with  him  just  now. 
I  have  to  go  in  with  Colenso  far  deeper  than  I  intended.  Had  I 
kept  fair  with  the  black  coats  I  could  have  done  something  for  the 
red  caps ;  but  I  should  only  swamp  myself  uselessly,  and  do  Mazzini  no 
good,  besides  shutting  myself  out  of  Austrian  Italy — though  I  would 
do  thai  if  I  could  be  of  real  use  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  but  I  canH. — 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rubxin. 

Can  you  come  out  for  a  talk  on  Sunday  evening? 


No  doubt  Unto  this  Last] 

^'o.  26  in  Fumivali,  pp.  65*66.] 
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To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

[Denmark  Hill]  ^h  Augtui,  1864. 

My  dear  Norton, — The  truth  is,  I  am  quite  too  lazy,  with  a 
deathful  sort  of  laziness,  to  write.  I  hate  the  feeling  of  having  to 
driye  pen  up  and  down  lines,  quite  unconquerably,  and  I  have  really 
nothing  to  say.  I  am  busy  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  mythology,  and 
all  sorts  of  problems  in  life  and  death — and  your  American  business 
is  so  entirely  horrible  to  me  that,  somehow,  it  cuts  you  off  from  all 
possibility  of  my  telling  you  any  of  my  thoughts.  It  is  just  as  if  I 
saw  you  washing  your  hands  in  blood,  and  whistling — and  sentimental- 
izing to  me.  I  know  you  don^t  know  what  you  are  about,  and  are 
just  as  good  and  dear  as  ever  you  were,  but  I  simply  can'^t  write 
to  you  while  you  are  living  peaceably  in  Bedlam.  I  am  getting  my 
house  in  order,  and  perhaps  shall  die  as  soon  as  Fve  done  it — ^but 
Fm  a  little  better.  When  I'm  quite  settled,  I  will  write  to  you  with 
some  general  facts. 

Ever,  with  faithful  regards  to  your  mother  and  sisters,  yours 
affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Henry  Acland,  M.D.* 

[Autumn,  1864.] 

It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  if  you  had  come  to  see  me  long  ago 
you  would  not  have  had  scarlet  fever  now,  and  that  you  ought  to  have 
come  and  looked  after  me.  For  you  know  well  enough  that  there  are 
very  few  people  who  have  any  influence  over  me  at  all,  and  it  seems 
to  me  much  more  the  duty  of  those  who  have,  to  use  it  when  I  am 
in  need  of  them  than  to  cure  indifferent  people  of  stomach  aches  and 
colds  in  the  head !  There  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when  his  profession 
must  be  everything ;  and  if  the  cholera  were  in  Oxford,  I  shouldn^t  say 
***  Come  and  see  me.***  But  no  man^s  profession  ought  ever  to  occupy 
him  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  his  friends— 
I  don^t  say  this  angrily  but  steadily  and  dogmatically.  I  know  you 
did   what  you   thought  right,  and   couldnH  but   do  it,  and  I  say  it 

1  [Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1904,  vol.  94^  p.  16.  No.  88  in  Norton;  pp.  146-147. 
A  sentence  from  the  letter  (^'I  am  basv  ...  my  thoughts")  hsd  previously  been 
printed  by  Professor  Norton  (p.  zi.)  in  nis  Introduction  to  the  Americsn  '^Brant- 
wood"  edition  of  Ethiet  of  the  Dust,  1891.1 

'  [This  part  of  a  letter  is  printed  (with  some  omissions)  in  J.  B.  Atlay's 
Memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Acland,  p.  321.  It  was  the  postscript  of  the  letter  printed 
in  Vol.  XVUL  pp.  xxxiv.,  xxzv.] 
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was  wrong  and  youVe  got  scarlet  fever  for  it.  And  now  you  must 
indeed  just  look  after  yourself  a  little  while,  but  next  year  I  shall 
make  you  come  and  see  me. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   UUSKIM. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bu&ne-Jones^ 

[Dekmark  Hill^  September  13,  1864.] 

My  dearest  Children, — It  is  very  good  and  dear  of  you  to  tell 
me  how  you  enjoy  yourselves,  and  to  write  me  such  lovely  letters. 
I  wish  all  churches  were  damp  and  full  of  spiders  (not  merely  to 
please  you),  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  churciiyards  were  full  of — 
nothing  but  sheep.  The  Canine  St  Peter  coming  "round  the  comer'* 
must  have  been  delightful.  It  is  very  good  of  Ned  to  make  Seven 
Lamps.  I  came  on  a  glorious  building  of  a  house  (Pyramid,  %.e.) 
on  the  eand^  by  the  Egyptians,  thus  [sketch].  S,  sand  walled  in  by 
W  W,  ramparts  enclosing  a  square  of  level  sand,  on  which  the 
pyramid  floats  as  a  ship  on  water  held  in  by  dock  gates. 

When  Ned  begins  again  to  paint  where  only  angels,  not  flies, 
stick  on^  he  must  do  some  Egyptian  things.  Fancy  the  corslet  of  the 
King  fastened  by  two  Grolden  Hawks  across  his  breast,  stretching 
each  a  wing  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  quiver  of  gold  inlaid  with 
enamel — and  his  bow-^untlet  of  gold — ^and  his  helmet  twined  round 
with  a  golden  asp— «nd  all  his  chariot  of  divers  colours — and  his  sash 
"of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides'* — and  a  leopard  running 
beside  him,  and  the  Vulture  of  Victory  over  his  head. 

I  intended  this  to  be  a  long  letter,  but  have  been  interrupted. 
I  must  try  and  write  more  to-morrow. — Ever  your  affecte.  Papa, 

J.  R. 


To  W.  H.  Harrison 

Saturday  [November^  1864]. 

Dear  Harrison, — I  am  so  entirely  vexed — but  I  can't  help  it. 
Here  have  two  people  written  to  me  (Litchfield  and  Lushington)  that 
they  are  coming  on  Sunday,  whom  I  can't  put  off  in  time — ^and  Mr. 

1  [At  Littlehamptoii.  His  friends  bad  written  to  Raskin  telling  him  about  the 
old  cburcb  (tben  nnrestored)  at  Climping^  ''  and  bow  while  we  were  there  a  passing 
flock  of  sheep  had  played  foUow-my-leader  into  the  churchyard  and  been  ratched 
out  again  by  the  sheep-dog  in  a  masterly  way "  {MemorUde  qf  Edward  Bume-Jonst, 
voL  i.  p.  281,  where  part  of  this  letter  is  jHrinted).  For  the  references  in  the  latter 
part,  see  YoL  XvUI.  p.  xxxiv.,  where  it  is  quoted.] 
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Bayne,  who  is  ooming  too,  is  too  far  off  to  reach — and  poor  mama 
is  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  being  hospitable  on  Sunday,  and  letting 
as  many  friends  oome  as  might  on  a  week-day  (God,  according  to 
Evangelicalism,  being  offended  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  your 
reception  and  affection),  so  I  am  forced  to  ask  you  to  let  me  keep 
the  Sabbath  Holy,  and  not  see  your  profane  face.  But  we^U  have  a 
nice  dinner,  instead,  when  I  come  back  from  Manchester.^  I  shall, 
I  hope,  be  better  then  (after  ten  days  it  should  be,  not  more).  And 
look  here,  Tm  going  to  deliver  two  lectures;  one^s  nearly  done,  and 
the  other  half  done;  one  is  on  ^^Kings^  Treasuries,^  the  other  on 
**  Queens^  Gardens,*"  and  Tm  going  to  publish  them  afterwards  with 
motto  on  title-page — ^The  King  was  in  the  Counting  House — etc., 
etc.,  etc. — ^and,  worCt  you  have  a  game!  They'^re  all  nothing  but 
pai*entheses  and  bad  grammar,  and  when  I  can^t  help  coming  to  the 
end  of  a  Parenthesis,  I  turn  it  outside  in  and  put  the  bit  of  the  text 
nearest,  inside  it. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 


To  E.  S.  Dallas* 

Dbnmabk  Hiu,  November  2Ut,  186i. 

My  dear  Dallas, — I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  always,  and  return 
you  your  poor  friend^s  letter  with  cheque  for  ^10,  I  have  usually 
a  sad,  hopeless  feeling  about  literary  misery,  and  like  better  to  give 
what  I  have  to  give  where  it  seems  likely  to  help  a  stronger,  if  less 
delicate,  life.     But  I  trust  to  your  judgment  in  this  case. 

I  never  go  out  at  all:  all  talk  being  at  present  impossible  to  me 
in  strange  society.  If  my  old  friends  like  to  come  and  see  me,  they 
can — you  shall,  if  you  like.  The  talk  is  impossible  to  me,  owing  to 
the  state  of  quiet  rage  and  wonder  at  everything  people  say  and  do  in 
which  I  habitually  live. — Yours  faithfully  always,  J.  Ruskik. 

To  Chaeles  Hall^* 

Dec.  3,  1864. 
Dear  Ma.  Hall^ — My  "children''  tell  me  you  were  sorry  because 
I  liked  that  *^Home,  S.  H."'  better  than  Beethoven — having  expected 

1  [Where  Rutkin  went  in  Deoember  1864  to  deliver  the  lectures.] 

'  [No.  13  in  AH  and  Literature,  pp.  39-40.     Part  of  this  letter  was  printed  in  the 

Pail  kail  Oaxette^  November  19,  1891,  in  an  aeeount  of  a  sale  of  auto^ph  letters.] 
B  [From  lAfe  and  Lettere  qf  Sir  Charlee  Ham,  edited  by  hia  son,  C.  £.  Halle, 

and  his  daughter,  Marie  Hall^,  1896,  pp.  164-166.    The  letter  was  reprinted  in 
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better  sympathy  from  me?  But  how  could  you — with  all  your  know- 
ledge of  your  arty  and  of  men^s  minds  ?  Believe  me,  you  cannot  have 
sympathy  from  any  untaught  person,  respecting  the  higher  noblenesses 
of  composition.  If  I  were  with  you  a  year,  you  could  make  me  feel 
them — I  am  quite  capable  of  doing  so,  were  I  taught — but  the  utmost 
you  ought  ever  to  hope  from  a  musically-illiterate  person  is  honesty 
and  modesty.  I  do  not — should  not — expect  you  to  sympathise  with 
me  about  a  bit  of  Titian,  but  I  know  that  you  would,  if  I  had  a 
yearns  teaching  of  you,  and  I  know  that  you  would  never  tell  me  you 
liked  it,  or  fancy  you  liked  it,  to  please  me. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you,  nevertheless,  why  I  liked  that  H.  S.  H.  I 
do  710^  care  about  the  air  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  what  you  say 
it  is — sickly  and  shallow.  But  I  did  care  about  hearing  a  million 
of  low  notes  in  perfect  cadence  and  succession  of  sweetness.  I  never 
recognized  before  so  many  notes  in  a  given  brevity  of  moment,  all 
sweet  and  helpful.  I  have  often  heard  glorious  harmonies  and  inven- 
tive and  noble  succession  of  harmonies,  but  I  never  in  my  life  heard 
a  variation  like  that. 

Also,  I  had  not  before  been  close  enough  to  see  your  hands,  and 
the  invisible  velocity  was  wonderful  to  me,  quite  unspeakably,  merely 
as  a  humcui  power. 

You  must  not  therefore  think  that  I  only  cared  for  the  bad 
music — but  it  is  quite  true  that  I  don^t  understand  Beethoven,  and 
I  fear  I  never  shall  have  time  to  learn  to  do  so. 

Forgive  this  scrawl,  and  let  me  talk  with  you  again,  some  day. 

Ever,  with  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hall^,  gratefully  and 
respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

There  was  perhaps  one  further  reason  for  my  being  so  much 
struck  with  that.  I  had  heard  Thalberg  play  it  after  the  Prussian 
Hymn.  I  had  gone  early  that  I  might  sit  close  to  him,  and  I  was 
entirely  disappointed;  it  made  no  impression  on  me  whatever.  Your 
variation  therefore  took  me  with  greater  and  singular  surprise. 

the  Academy,  January  2,  1897.  Ruskin  had  asked  Halle  to  come  and  play  at  the 
Winnington  School.  **  My  fitther^"  says  his  biographer^  '^  was  careful  to  select  what 
was  most  great  and  beautiful,  and  played  his  very  best"  When  it  was  all  over, 
the  girls  asked  him  for  Thalberg's  arrangement  of  ^'Home,  Sweet  Home."  "To  hit 
chagrin,  Ruskin,  who  had  been  politely  appreciative,  now  became  enthusiastic,  and 
told  him  that  was  the  piece  he  liked  best  &r  and  away.  Of  course  my  father  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  but  it  got  to  the  ears  of  the  Professor  how  disappointed  my 
father  had  been."  Ruskin  describes  the  occasion  of  Halle's  playing  ^^Home,  Sweet 
Home''  in  a  letter  gi^en  in  Vol  XYIU.  p.  Ixx.,  and  in  The  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  §  27 
(Vol.  XIX.  p.  78) :  for  another  reference  to  Hall^,  see  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  79 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  166),] 
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To  Lady  Tbevzlyan 

Makghbreii,  Thurtday  [December  15,  1864]. 

Deab  Lady  Treveltan, — ^I  got  on  very  well  last  night,^  speaking 
with  good  loud  voice  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  a  little  more — 
reading,  I  should  say,  for  I  can'^t  speak  but  when  I  am  excited.  I 
gave  tibem  one  extempore  bit  about  Circassian  Exodus,  which  seemed 
to  hit  them  a  little  as  far  as  Manchester  people  can  be  hit.  But  in 
general  I  find  my  talk  flies  over  people^s  heads — ^like  bad  firing.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  my  quiet  study  and  my  minerals  and 
casts  of  coins.  These  last  I  find  very  valuable  and  precious,  and  when 
you  come  to  see  me  again  Fve  quantities  of  things  to  show  you — 
perhaps  even  I  shall  have  some  flowers  to  amuse  you,  for  Tm  getting 
all  the  old  ones  that  will  grow  under  our  glass,  and  I  daresay  youll 
find  some  forgotten  ones,  prettier  than  present  favourites. 

Fve  given  the  gardener  carte-blanche  in  ixias,  amaryllis,  gladiolus, 
and  the  lily  and  flag  tribes  generally — everything  that  he  can  get  and 
grow,  he^s  to  have — and  toUd  roses  in  masses  all  round  the  garden; 
and  Fve  planted  twenty  peach  and  almond  trees  alternately,  down  the 
walk,  where  they**!!  catch  the  spring  sunsets ;  and  Fm  going  to  lay  on 
a  constant  rivulet  of  water,^  and  have  water-cresses  and  frogs  and  efts 
and  things.  I  daresay  I  can  get  as  much  water  as  that  driblet  of 
yours  down  the  park — ^for  twenty  pounds  a  year  or  so;  and  if  I  were 
as  littery  as  you  and  as  fond  of  weeds,  FA  have  dock  leaves  and  every- 
thing in  a  mess,  too,  but  my  stream  will  be  tidy. 

If  I  want  any  nettles  in  the  dry  places,  you  can  spare  me  some, 
I  daresay.  I  never  saw  any  so  fine  as  yours,  anywhere. — ^Ever  aflec- 
tionately  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 

I  find  nettles  always  wither  quickly  when  they  can'^t  sting  anybody ; 
mind  how  you  pack  them,  please — (you  ought  to  know  just  now  how 
ill  they  feel  when  they'^re  helpless). 


To  Coventry  Patmobe' 

2Uh  Dec.,  1864. 

My  dear  Patmore,  .  .  .  Fve  been  quoting  you  with  much  applause 

at  Manchester,  but  it  is  a  great  nuisance  that  you  have  turned  Roman 

^  [In  his  lecture  ''Of  Queens'  Gardens."  For  the  ''extempore  bit  about  Cir- 
cassian Exodus,"  see  VoL  XYIIL  p.  127  n.] 

•  [See  PraterUa,  Vol  XXXV.  p.  660.] 

*  [Memoire  and  Carreepondence  of  Cotjeniry  Patmore,  voL  ii.  pp.  282-283.  The 
reference  is  to  Ruskin's  quotation,  in  his  lecture  "  Of  Queens'  Gardens/'  of  a  passage 
from  The  Angel  in  the  Hauee,  Vol.  XVHI.  p.  120.] 
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Catholic,  for  it  makes  all  your  fine  thinking  so  ineffectual  to  us 
English — and  to  unsectarian  people  generally — and  we  wanted  some 
good  pious  thinkers  just  now  to  make  head  against  those  cursed  fools 
of  Conservation-of-Force  Giermans.  But  what  must  be,  must  be ;  if  it 
had  been  me,  I  should  have  turned  Turk,  and  taken  sixteen  wives — 
^At  Paris  one,  in  Sarum  three.^^ — ^Ever  aAectionately  yours, 

J.  RusxiN. 


1865 

[During  this  year  Ruskin  was  mostly  with  his  mother  at  Denmark  HilL  Tks 
Oeitus  qf  Aglaia,  Suame  and  LiSet,  and  B^kies  <if  the  Dust  were  pablishedj  and 
various  lectures  given  (Vol.  XVTTT.  p.  ztL).] 

To  Geokge  Richmond,  A.R.A.         ,^_  _^  ,_, 

loth  Fvo,   66. 

Dear  Richhond, — I  had  not  seen  Willie's  picture  *  till  to-day.  Tve 
written  to  his  wife  about  it.  I  must  just  catch  the  post  to  send  you 
also  my  deep  and  most  solemn  congratulation.  I  don^t  know  what 
you  feel  about  it,  but  I  would  rather  have  the  head  of  that  girl  in 
green  than  anything  in  oil  by  whomsoever  you  like  to  say  of  the 
Florentine  or  Southern  Italy  men;  and  although  there  is  as  yet  no 
enjoyment  (thank  Heaven)  of  painting  as  such — no  Correggio  or  Rey- 
nolds quality — there  is  a  divine  ideal  of  human  beauty  and  sight  of 
it,  which  as  his  skill  perfects  itself  ought  to  make  him  another  name 
among  the  fixed  Stars. 

I  am  very  wild  about  it  just  now,  not  having  thought  that  the 
deep  harmonies  were  in  him,  but  expecting  only  clever  and  pretty 
popular  work.  But  this  looks  to  me  quite  limitless — ^pardon  what 
presumption  there  may  be  in  my  thought  that  my  telling  you  what 
I  feel  about  it  will  give  you  a  pleasure  which  I  want  to  catch  the 
post  for,  and  so  can't  say  more,  nor  say  this  less  conceitedly.  Love 
to  his  mother.     I  hope  John  is  better. — Ever  your  aflfectionate 

J.  RUSKIN. 

To  Mrs,  Gaskeli.  »  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

...  I  have  just  been  reading  Cranjbrd  out  to  my  mother.  She 
has  read  it  about  five  times ;  but,  the  first  time  I  tried,  I  flew  into  a 

^  [A  parody  of  the  lines  in  the  Angel  in  which  Felix  gives  a  list  of  the  scenes 
of  his  immature  loves.^ 

'  [Of  the  three  Miss  Liddells  :  mentioned  hy  Ruskin  in  The  Oeetue  qf  Aglaia^ 
Vol.  XTX.  p.  162  and  n.] 

*  [From  p.  xxiv.  of  A*  W.  Ward's  Introduction  to  Craf^ord^  vol.  ii.  of  The  W&rke 
qf  Mre.  GoMkeB,  1906  (''Cranford  Edition").    Mrs.  Gaskell's  reply  to  the  letter 
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passion  at  Captain  Brown^s  being  killed  and  wouIdn^t  go  any  further 
— but  this  time  my  mother  coaxed  me  past  it»  and  then  I  enjoyed 
it  mightily.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  a  more  finished  little 
piece  of  study  of  human  nature  (a  very  g^at  and  good  thing  when 
it  is  not  spoiled).  Nor  was  I  ever  more  sorry  to  come  to  a  book^s 
end.  I  can't  think  why  you  left  off!  You  might  have  killed  Miss 
Matty,  as  you're  fond  of  killing  nice  people,  and  then  gone  on  with 
Jessie's  children,  or  made  yourself  an  old  lady — ^in  time — it  would  have 
been  lovely.     I  can'^t  write  more  to-day. 


To  Rawdon  BaowK 

2ditf  February,  1865. 

My  deab  Brown, — It  is  not  often  now  that  things  give  me  real 
pleasure,  but  I  was  really  dancing  round  the  room  with  delight  this 
morning  at  and  over  those  Titian  documents — ^and  in  pride  at  having 
been  permitted,  even  in  this  merely  instrumental  way,  to  share  in 
bringing  them  to  light.  I  will  pay  fifty  pounds  to  your  credit  at 
Coutts'  directly — which  under  present  conditions  seems  to  include  the 
payment  to  Joan  and  Panno^  of  this  year — ^but  if  more  is  required, 
it  is  wholly  at  Lorenzi's  disposal;  let  the  work  be  done  just  as  he 
thinks  it  ought,  and  carried  down  to  whatever  point  it  is  fittest  to 
close  it  at. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  opinion  about  Cadore;  I  do  not  know 
how  anything  is  written  by  Italians  of  that  date — or  of  any  date, 
indeed.  I  do  not  think  Titian  would  sacrifice  his  love  of  any  place, 
much  less  of  his  native  place,  to  a  fashionable  affectation — yet  I  may 
misjudge  him.  Cadore  must  be  a  glorious  place,  by  what  I  see  of 
sketches.^ 

I  am  busy  again — people  plague  me  for  lectures  and  so  on — and  I 
want  to  read  and  learn,  not  to  talk — one  can't  get  any  peace  in  the 
present  world.  I  wonder  if  the  worms  and  chemical  affinities  are  as 
disagi'eeably  disturbing  in  the  other. — Ever  affectionately  youi*s, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

My  faithful  regards  to  Lorenzi,  please. 

is  given  in  the  same  Introdaction  (pp.  xi.-xii.).  ^^  Orar^ord/'  she  sajs^  *^ia  the 
only  one  of  my  own  books  that  I  can  read  affain.  ...  I  am  so  glad  your  mother 
likes  it  too.  I  will  tell  her  a  bit  of  OranforS  that  I  did  not  dare  to  put  in.  .  .  . 
The  beginning  of  Cranford  was  one  paper  in  Household  Words;  and  I  never  meant 
to  write  more,  so  killed  Captain  Brown  very  much  against  my  will."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  163  n.] 

*  [To  Josiah   Gilbert's  illustrated   volume  Cadore,  or   Titian's  Country  (1869), 
Ruskm  contributed  the  view  from  Venice^  given  above^  p.  118  (Plate  VI.).] 
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To  Thomas  Carlyle^ 

[Fehruary,  1865.] 

Deaa  Me.  CablyIiE,— rPra^  come — as  you  kindly  think  of  doing — 
and  let  ua  have  talks,  i^d  looks.  Geology  is  just  in  its  most  interesting 
stf^  of  youth — a  little  presumptuous,  but  full  of  strength  apd  advivnc- 
ii^g  life.  It9  general  principles  and  primary  facts  are  now  as  certi^in 
9»  those  pf  astronomy,  but  of — Central  fire,  we  as  yet  ^pow  nothing. 
You  shall  look  at  stones,  and  give  them  timej  and  see  what  will  come 
out  of  them  for  you,  in  your  own  wivy%  I  know  you  wiU  l^i^d  them 
ii^tereating.  But  aU  the  books  a^e  dismal,  yet  full  of  gOQ4  work.  I 
will  stay  ip  funy  day  for  you  lifter  Friday.  You  a^  avu'e  to  c^tch 
me  before  I  go  oi^t  any  day,  if  yqu  are  as  early  as  ope,— ;Ever  your 
affecte.  J^  Ruskjn. 

I  wish  you  would  read  the  tepth  chapter,  especially  pp.  112-118,  in 
the  book  of  Lyell's^  which  I  send,  with  some  care.  The  facts  are 
those  closest  to  us,  and  they  are  distinct,  and  very  wonderful.  K  one 
once  understands  the  relation  of  the  formations  of  such  an  island  as 
Ischia  to  the  existing  Fauna,  all  the  after  steps  of  geology  are  thereby 
measurable* 


To   HOB^I^T  B^OWKING 

[f^.  25,  1805.} 

Pea&  BaowKiNG, — I  am  so  sori^y;  but  these  illnesses  n^ust  h^,  I 
suppose.  Ope  has  spiritual  ppteasles,  too,  sometimes — which  are.  wprse^ 
Thank  you  so  laueh  for  that  extract.  I  was  deeply  gifa,teful  for 
Milsand's,  review.'  What  he  was  surprised  at,  I  suppose,  was  aiinpjly 
my  saying,  apd  Ji^lingj  h,e  was  right  where  h^  h^d.  s(|id  I  was 
wrong.  One  generally  sucks  all  the  praise  and  throws  the  blame  bivck 
in  the  critic^s  face  with  a  ^^and  be  damned  to  you^  fg^  all  thanka-r-rs 
at  least  thaVs  the  way  the  P.K.B.'^s  serve  me. — Ever  afiectiwatfJy 
yours,  J,  R. 

^  rin  answer  to  the  letter  of  22nd  February  (Vol.  XX VI.  f.  xxx,),  in  which 
Carlyle  says^  "I  have  a  notion  to  come  oat  some  dav  soon,  and  take  a  serious 
lecture  01%  Hocks/'  asking  especially  about  the  idea  of  ^'a  central  fire."] 

9  [Ch.  ^.  C' Recent  and  Poat-PUocene  Periods")  in  Lyeli's  J»pi*«»t«  ^  Qtok(fy, 
6ih  ed.,  1865.] 

*  lVE9theti^^$  AfHflam  Stude  wr  M.  JokM  Butkm.  Par  J.  Milsaad.  Paris,  1864. 
Milsand  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Browning,  and  to  him  was  dedicated  'Mn 
memoriam"  Farkifin^  with  Oertam  People  (1887).] 

XXXVI.  2  H 
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To  Faedeeic  J.  Shields 

NoBTHwicH,  March  2S,  1865. 

I  was  away  from  here  when  your  interesting  letter  came.  No  idea 
can  be  less  justifiable  than  that  you  have  of  your  own  inferiority.  I 
know  no  one  in  England  who  could  have  made  that  drawing  of  Vanity 
Fair*  but  yourself.  Even  should  you  never  be  able  to  colour,  you  may 
perhaps  be  more  useful,  and,  if  that  is  any  temptation  to  you,  more 
celebrated  than  any  painter  of  the  day.  What  you  want  is  general 
taste,  and  larger  experience  of  men  and  things,  and  peace  of  mind. 

I  cannot  recommend  you  to  pursue  colour  until  I  see  your  attempts 
at  it.  When  you  have  leisure  to  set  to  work  for  a  serious  trial,  I 
will  send  you  anjiliing  you  want  of  books,  and  a  little  bit  of  William 
Hunt^s  to  look  at  and  copy,'  and  have  a  talk  about  it.  Meanwhile  do 
put  the  idea  of  giving  up  art  out  of  your  mind,  as  you  would  that 
of  suicide  if  it  came  into  it. — Most  truly  yours,  J.  R. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew* 

[Denmark  Hill]  Bth  May  [1866]. 

...  I  must  thank  you  for  your  line  received  this  morning,  which 
both  my  mother  and  I  were  glad,  and  sorry,  to  receive.  My  mother 
misses  you  much  more  than  I  thought  she  would,  and  says  *^she  does 
not  know  how  she  could  replace  you  at  all; — indeed,  she  knows  she 
could  not.^  ...  I  attach  more  importance  to  marriage,  especially 
early  marriage,  than  she  does,  and  as  you  know  I  am  very  remorseful 
about  keeping  you  mewed  up  here.  But  fancy,  Fve  been  unpacking 
another  Lostwithiel  box  this  morning,  and  I  found  you  had  been 
wonderfully  quick  and  light-handed  in  unrolling  the  papers, — it  took 
me  twice  the  time — at  least,  that  does  not  allow  quite  for  the  loss  of 
time,  when  you  are  there,  in  mischief,  and  insisting  on  having  things 
your  own  way  .  .  .  but  in  merely  unrolling  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  comparison. 

*  rSee  above,  p.  372.] 

*  l"  Mr.  Ruakin,"  Bays  Mr.  Shields,  "  sent  a  fresh  herrinf  in  water-colours  hj 
William  Hunt — of  exquisite  colour — and  I  had  the  reward,  when  I  took  it  and  mv 
copy  to  him  at  Denmark  Hill,  of  hearing  him  say, '  Well  I  if  you  had  brought  back 
your  copv,  and  retained  the  Hunt,  I  should  never  have  known  the  difference.'  That 
settled  the  question  of  my  eve  for  colour,  hitherto  hanging  in  doubt.''] 

'  [The  first  letter  of  a  long  series.  Miss  Agnew  (Mrs.  Arthur  Severn)  had 
now  come  to  live  with  Ruskin's  mother  (see  Praterita,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  637).J 
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To  W.  H.  Haebison 

Denmark  Hill  [1865]. 

My  dear  Harrison, — I  send  you  a  dozen  of  port;  half  of  which 
are  Cockburn's ;  old,  but  now,  for  my  taste,  too  old — some  people  may 
like  them.  But  the  fat,  musty  bottles  are  molten  ruby;  I  have  only 
five  dozen  left  and  no  more  such,  I  believe,  can  be  had — 4Quarles  Harris  ^ 
of  ever  so  long  ago — as  rich  as  ever.    I  hope  you  will  like  them. 

Your  notes  have  been  very  valuable  to  me.  I  noticed,  however, 
only  with  something  of  reverent  wonder  at  a  state  of  primeval  innocence, 
your  query  about  the  **poor  priests.''  My  dear,  Harrison,  there  are 
myriads  of  things  in  history  of  which  I  am  doubtful,  but  this  I  know 
— that  up  to,  and  down  from,  the  days  of  Caiaphas,  priests  have  had 
the  same  general  cluuracter;  if  you  want  to  have  a  great  work  stopped, 
a  great  truth  slain,  or  a  great  Healer  crucified,  your  chief  priest  is  the 
man  to  do  it,  and  he  ofihf.  All  the  worst  evil  on  this  eartii  is  priests' 
work — all  the  completest  loss  of  good  has  been  by  priests'  hindrance. 

I  now  leave  the  book  ^  in  your  hands,  for  I  am  forced  to  run  away 
for  a  little  fresh  air.  I  have  told  them  to  send  the  last  revises  to  you, 
I  don't  want  to  see  any  more.  If  any  word  of  preface  comes  into  my 
head  to-day  on  rail,  I'll  send  it  you;  meantime,  please  let  them  get 
on.  The  binding  is  to  be  plain  russet,  no  decoration  whatever  on 
title-page  or  elsewhere. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Mr.  Mackay* 

Drnmark  Hill^  2Uh  June^  1805. 

Dear  Mr.  Mackay, — I  have  written  you  a  cheque  for  ^106,  since 
I  would  have  given  that  for  the  Walpole  book,^  if  you  had  asked  it, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation;  it  is  of  course  worth  much  more,  but 
I  should  have  paused  beyond  that;  but  for  a  hundred  guineas  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  prize  for  which  I  very  heartily  am  grateful  to  you. 
What  a  divine  thing  is  laziness !  I  owe  whatever  remains  of  health 
I  have  to  it  in  myself,  and  the  getting  hold  of  these  things  which  I 
have  so  long  been  in   search   of  to  the   same   blessed  virtue  in   you. 

^  [A  well-known  importer  of  Oporto  wines,  on  Tower  Hill ;  the  port  is  mentioned 
also  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  553.1 

'  {Sesame  and  Lilies^  pablished  in  June  1865.1 

'  'No.  97  in  Messrs.  Sotheby's  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters,  sold  by  them 
May  21st^  1890.  Reprinted,  under  the  heading  "  The  Value  of  Laziness^"  in  Igdrasil, 
and  thence  (No.  105)  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.^  1890^  p.  95.1 

*  [ProlNibly  an  extra-illustrated  edition  of  Walpole's  Painters:  compare  a  letter 
of  17th  May  1881  (Vol.  XXXVIL  p.  359).] 
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What  I  suffer,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  'industries'  of  human 
beings,  there^s  no  talking  of.  What  a  busy  place  Hell  must  be!  we 
get  the  look  of  it  every  now  and  then  so  closely  in  our  activest  places 
— what  political  economy  there,  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost  in 
general!  etc.  You  know  you  pwe  me  one  more  copy  of  the  Fawkes 
photo,  yet. — Always  yours  truly  and  obliged,  J.  Huskin. 

My  favourite  archer  with  the  sitting  woman  is  much  spotted :  ^  could 
anything  be  done  with  it? 


To  Geobge  Richmond,  A.R.A. 

[1865?] 

Dbab  Richmond, — Best  thanks  for  your  kind  note.  I've  written  to 
Watwood  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  I  didn^t  mean  to  attack  Rem- 
brandt on  the  score  of  imjMety,  but  on  that  of  vulgar  art.'  I  get 
tired  of  those  lamplight  efiects — can't  look  at  them  for  indefinite  time, 
and  I  feel  all  that  is  painful  in  them  more  and  more  forcibly  as  the 
effects  lose  their  attractivenesa  I  have  no  other  test  of  art  than  this 
— beyond  a  certain  point — ^I  can  say  from  grounds  of  reason  that  things 
are  clever  and  full  of  mind,  but  it  is  only  by  their  permanent  power 
that  I  can  come  at  the  real  amount  of  goodness  and  foundation  in  them. 
— Ever  most  aflbctionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

7b  Miss  Adelaide  Ibonside' 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  about  1885. 

Dear  Miss  Ironside, — ^The  second  shell  is  much  better  than  the 
fiMt;  quite  right,  I  think,  in  the  perspective  of  spiral — ^this  is  a  great 
gain  already,  and  I  understand  all  the  talk  in  your  letters. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  sleepy.  Nothing  can  be 
done  with  shaky  hands  and  beating  heart.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
either.  You  have  plenty  of  time  and  power  and  good-will.  Only 
donH  torment  yourself,  and  you  will  soon  find  things  go  smoothly. 

^  [Probablv  an  impression  of  "  Procris  and  Cephalus  "  {Liber  Studiarum),] 

*  [The  rererence  may  be  to  ch.  v.  of  The  OeHue  <^  Aglaia:  see  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  107.1 

*  [jjiig  and  the  nine  following  letters^  which  are  here  given  consecutively  as 
a  t3rpical  collection  of  letters  sent  by  Ruskin  to  a  young  artist^  were  printed  in 
the  Catholic  Preee  (Sydney)^  February  3,  1900.  (For  pther  slight  notes  belonging 
to  the  same  series^  see  Biblicw^phical  Appendix,  Vol.  XXaVII.  p.  670.)  Miss 
Ironside^  to  whom  they  were  addreaBed^  was  Dom  in  Sydney  in  1831j  andj  showing 
mu^h  tident  in  art,  went  to  Europe  with  heir  mother  in  1855  and  settled  in  Rome. 
She  was  made  much  of  by  Gibson^  the  sculptor,  and  enjoyed  considerable  vogue  in 
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I  can^t  draw  a  triangle  straight,  or  I  would.  The  convolyulus  not 
bad — the  lips  very  good.  Nobody  can  do  such  things  in  a  hurry. — 
Yours  always  fidthfuUy,  J.  R. 

Dear  Miss  Ironside, — I  will  come  on  Friday,  please,  about  twb 
oVlocki  I  can^t  stay  long,  but  will  stay  long  enough  to  be  of  fed 
the  use  I  can.  I  hiope  to  help,  not  scold;  I  should  dtily  Scold  ^ou 
for  going  into  heroics  or  for  bfeing  careless^  and  you  haven^  in  this 
case  any  chance  of  heroism,  and  I  am  6ttre  that  you  nerer  4re  cat«- 
les&  Have  the  shell  in  the  light  you  drew  it  in,  all  ready  for  ine, 
please. — ^Ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskik; 


Miss  BeuJb,  Winninoton  Hall,  2nd  June,  1866. 

My  dear  Miss  Irokside, — I  was  hindered  from  calling  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  coming  to  town  of  an  old  friend  in  illness,  whom  I  was 
forced  to  go  out  and  see.  I  was  not  sure  where  to  write  to  you,  or 
I  should  have  let  you  know  in  time.  I  shall  be  back  in  town  in 
a  few  days,  almost  before  you  are  well  set  to  work.  Draw  the  cast 
first  at  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  horn  the  eye,  then  at  three  feet. 
Notice  the  differences  in  outline  produced  by  the  distance.  Shade 
it  in  perfect  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  rounding  of  the  whole 
mass,  and  completely,  not  leaving  any  part  sketchy.  I  think  you 
will  find  yourself  in  some  difficulties  before  you  finish  even  the  first 
study.  Write  to  me  here  to  tell  me  if  you  do,  and  what  they  are. 
Hie  wrinkles  of  a  shell  are  the  best  introduction  to  the  treatment 
of  the  hair  in  great  sculpture  and  painting,  those  of  a  shell  being 
more  simply  concurrent  and  orderly,  and  one  fihds  out  one^s  tendencies 
to  mistake  better  than  in  the  more  complete  folds. — Always  truly 
yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

P.S. — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  detained  your  books^  They  tHlI 
be  sent  to  Upper  Berkeley  Street. 

Rome  both  as  a  painter  and  as  a  spiritualistic  medium.  Mention  6f  her  in  both 
capacities  will  be  found  in  The  L\fe  and  LeUere  of  Joaeph  Severn,  by  William  Sharp, 
pp.  261,  266^  267.  She  used^  among  other  subjects^  to  paint  visions  which  she  had 
seen  in  crystal  balla  It  was  perhaps  through  Joseph  Severn  that^  on  coming  to 
London  in  1865,  she  made  Rnskin's  acquaintance.  ''Full  of  nervous  sensibility^'' 
says  a  writer  quoted  in  the  Catholic  Preee,  ''she  was  the  impersonation  of  genius ; 
her  mind  was  too  active  for  the  delicate  frame  in  which  it  dwelt."    It  may  be 

gathered  from  this  how  sound  was  Raskin's  advice.    She  died  at  the  age  of  thirtv- 
ve,  in  1867»  and  Brunton  Stephens^  the  Australian  poet^  has  written  a  piece  in 
her  memory.] 
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DENMAftK  Hill. 
Deab  Miss  Ibokside, — I  should  have  come  this  afternoon  to  Lan- 
caster Gate,  but  it  was  so  dark  and  treacherous  I  thought  it  quite 
useless,  mere  waste  of  time.  Now,  please,  tell  me  what  day  you  can 
be  at  home  in  afternoon  at  half-past  two,  quite  at  leisure,  and  with 
your  shell  in  the  light  you  draw  it  in  ready  for  me;  and  also^  just 
make  a  careful,  but  not  finished  little  study  in  pen  and  brown  worked 
with  sepia — the  real  shell  I  send  you  by  this  post — in  the  position 
and  light  as  opposite  (sketch  set  out  on  opposite  sheet),  with  its 
curved  head  towards  you.  I  just  want  you  to  feel  what  a  little  bit 
of  difficult  work  is,  and  then  go  on  again  with  the  easy.  Sketch  the 
brown  stains  with  the  sepia. — ^Truly  yours  always,  J.  R. 

DwsMABM.  Hill. 

My  deae  Child, — I  can't  see  you  to-day — IVe  to  go  into  town — 
nor  is  it  worth  while  to  teach  in  such  weather  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
for  a  day  or  two.  Here'^s  a  Durer  book.  Draw  anything  you  like  out 
of  it  with  the  pen — ^the  Madonna  at  page  24,  to  begin  witL 

Remember  all  the  lines  ore  drawn  with  a  deliberate  freedom.  Even 
the  flourishes  are  made  calmly,  with  intention  throughout.  I  want 
to  cure  you  of  your  slovenly  way  of  seeing  things  in  a  hurry.  Never 
do  one  touch  in  a  hurry  any  more. — ^Yours  truly,  J.  R. 

Denmark  Hill. 

Deaa  Miss  Ironside, — We  have  all  been  having  headache  or  tic 
or  toothache — ^it  has  been  in  the  air ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
your  curative  simples  are. 

Don't  work  too  eagerly  at  the  shell.  It  will  beat  you — and  I 
knew  that  it  would — ^that  is  all  right,  and  I  am  ever  so  glad  that 
you  know  when  you  are  beaten.  Then  one  is  sure  to  get  on,  but 
if  you  had  written  me  that  you  had  done  the  shell  six  times  over 
triumphantly,  I  should  have  had  no  more  hope  of  you. 

Work  at  it  quietly,  being  satisfied  with  finding  out  the  difiiculties 
— the  conquering  will  come  in  due  time.  Take  care  to  get  the  entire 
breadth  and  mass  of  it  in  pale  tone,  showing  that  it  is  a  white  object, 
and  then  as  much  inner  detail  as  you  can  give  within  the  limits.-^ 
Ever  truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

Den^iark  Hill. 
My  dear  Child, — ^You  shall   come  here  if  you  like.    I  think   it 
will   be   better;  and   if  you're    too    fireworky   111   give  you   some  ice 
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cream;  but  do  be  good  and  quieter  youll  kill  yourself,  and  then 
youll  never  be  able  to  draw  shell  nor  faces  neither,  for  I  suppose 
there  isn^t  any  shade  on  those  blessed  angels — or  else  they'^re  all 
charcoal,  even  when  they  come  upstairs — and  one  couldn^t  draw  them 
either  way.  Friday,  if  you  don't  hear  from  me. — ^Ever  faithfully 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

Denmark  Hill,  Sth  Jufy,  1865. 

My  dear  Miss  Ironside, — ^It  is  partly  the  state  of  your  health, 
partly  the  excitement  in  which  you  have  continually  lived,  which  make 
it  so  difficult  for  you  now  to  be  quiet.  Remember,  the  quieter  you 
can  keep,  the  more  the  fire  (what  fire  is  within  you)  will  achieve,  and 
the  longer  it  will  last.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  be  of  some  use  to 
you  in  the  way  you  tell  me.  You  have  borne  a  great  deal  from  me 
already,  considering  the  real  powers  you  have  and  the  way  you  have 
been  spoiled. 

Never  get  a  more  difficult  model  until  you  have  quite  mastered  the 
easy  one.  But  that  one  is  by  no  means  easy.  Nothing  is  easy  to  do 
well.  When  you  can  draw  a  shell  quite  rightly  you  will  be  able  to 
do  anything.  Meantime,  if  Mr.  Leaf  will  kindly  give  you  a  pretty 
purple  convolvulus  to-morrow  or  Monday  morning  (I  draw  or  I  write 
on  Sunday  if  need  be),  just  put  it  so  that  the  top  lip  is  level,  and 
draw  it  very  firmly  in  mere  outline  with  a  pen  in  the  position  opposite 
(sketch  opposite).  I  want  to  see  if  you  find  out  a  particular  subtlety 
about  its  final  structure.  The  worst  fault  in  your  shell  was  your 
having  drawn  its  exquisite  enlarging  lips  (sketch  showing  what  it 
should  be)  like  this  (sketch  caricaturing  you  to  show  what  I  mean). 
You  execute  beautifully — never  mind  about  that — think  only  of  getting 
line  and  shadow  right,  not  of  texture.  And  draw  an  easier  (if  you 
can  get  one)  shell  next. 

With  sincere  compliments  to  Mrs.  Leaf,  and  regards  to  your  mothers 
truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

DBmcARK  Hill. 

My  dear  Child, — It^s  all  right  if  only  youll  keep  youi*self  quiet. 
Never  ask  for  things.  I  only  said  *^  convolvulus '^  because  I  thought 
there  would  be  thousands  out  every  morning  at  Mr.  Leafs.  Anything 
will  do — for  anything.  You  may  learn  drawing  as  well  out  of  the 
next  greengrocery  as  out  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  (if  they 
were  open).  Fll  come  to  see  the  shell  soon.  I  want  to  see  it. 
Monday,  I  think,  at  latest. — ^Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskik. 
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Denmark  Hnx. 

My  dbab  Child, — ^Thank  you  for  ydur  letter  and  presents  and 
the  bit  of  newspaper.  I  will  get  that  book  of  gems.  Of  the  four 
Tjrdentan  coins,  one  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  will  keep  it  grat^uUy. 
The  othets  are  late  and  not  good,  and  they  will  be  worth  much  to 
historical  purpose ;  but  I  never  keep  anything  but  what  is  intrinsically 
good,  if  I  can  help  it,  so  these  three  you  shall  take  back. 

Hie  shells  are  very  pretty — ^thank  you  for  them. 

Now  observe  how  you  waste  your  strength  and  fancy  tot  nd  pur- 
pose. Ybu  ittid  out  instinctively  a  book  in  the  iibtary,  which  tdls 
you  ilothing  essentially.  Without  instinct  I  simply  Itsk  Dr.  Qtaj  of 
Mr.  Ow^n,^  who  know  their  business,  whether  the)re  is  &  stobe  in  & 
tiiad^s  head.  They  at  once  say  no,  and  there  is  an  end  to  M  ttdubk 
and  **tnagic^  in  the  mattef.  What  is  the  use  bf  jout  fine  instincts 
•-M)nly  ib  lead  you  astray. 

And  now  consider  more  gravely  this:  You  call  me  a  illatetialist^ 
Perhaps  I  am.  You  call  yourself  a  spiritualist  and  a  Chfistian,  and 
think  that  ih  time  I  shall  be  in  a  higher  sphere,  by  being  like  ydu 
in  these  matters. 

Now,  if  I  Ibved  anybody,  Md  they  tered  fbr  somebody  else,  I 
should  try  to  help  them  in  their  affection,  whatever  it  might  i^ost  nl^t 
But  ybu  know  what  you  said  you  would  do.  Which  oi  us  in  this 
(and  it  is  a  great  test  of  one^s  nature)  is  the  most  really  spiritual 
and  C3iristian  ?-^Always  faithfully  youi^s,  J.  Ruskih. 


To  Dant£  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

DffivlfAitK  Hnx  [1865]. 

My  dear  Rossetti, — What  a  goose  you  are  to  go  about  listening 
to  people^s  gossip  about  me !  I  have  never  parted  with  any  of  your 
drawings  but  the  "Francesca.***  I  leave  the  "Golden  WaterJ'  and 
"Passover^  at  a  Girls'  School,  because  I  go  there  often,^  and  enjoy 

1  [For  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  see  Vol.  XXYIII.  p.  308 ;  for 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Owen^  above,  p.  362.J 

*  [BoiseHi  Papers,  pp.  192-138,  where  it  is  stated  hy  a  confusion  of  names  thai 
"Butterworth  (?  Butterfield)  is  the  distinguished  architect"  He  wasj  in  hct,  a 
carpenter,  a  itudent  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  who  became  one  of  Ruskin's 
assistants :  see  p.  489.] 

*  P'Psolo  and  Franceses";  afterwards  in  the  collection  of  William  Morris^  and 
now  m  that  of  Mr.  G.  Rae :  see  above^  pp.  229^  234^  242.] 

*  [Miss  Bell's  school  at  Winnington.  Ruskin  afterwards  gave  "Golden  Water*' 
to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Churchill:  see  Vol  XXXT.  p.  638.] 
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them  more  than  if  they  were  hanging  up  here — ^because  here  I  dwell  en 
their  faults  of  perspectii'e  and  tuch  like*  Am  I  eo  mean  in  lAoiiej 
matters  that  I  should  sell  Lizzie?^  You  ought  to  hare  painted  her 
better,  and  known  me  better.  I'll  give  you  her  back  any  day  thiit 
you're  a  good  boy,  but  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  that  comes 
to  pass. 

You  scratched  the  eyes  out  of  my  ^^Launoelot,'"'  and  I  gave  that 
to  ButterwOrth-i-^that  was  not  my  fault.  If  you  could  do  my 
Dante's  Boat'  for  me  instead  of  money,  I  should  like  it — ^but  I 
don't  believe  you  can.  So  do  as  you  like  when  you  like. — Ever 
yours  affectionately,  J.  Rusion. 


To  Dante  Gabbibl  Rossetti^ 

Denmark  Hill  [1865]. 

Dbak  RossETTi^-^It  is  all  right — do  not  come  till  ybil  are  (|aite 
happy  in  comin^-^but  do  not  think  /  am  changed.  I  like  your  did 
work  a6  much  as  ever.  I  framed  (only  the  other  day)  the  golden 
girl  with  black  guitar,^  and  I  admire  aU  the  old  water-colours  just 
as  mudi  as  when  they  W«ne  first  done.  I  admire  Titian  and  Tintoret 
•^and  Angelico-^just  as  I  us^d  to  do,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  change  ill  you  may  be  right— or  towards  right — but  it  is  in  you^ 
not  in  me.  It  may  not  be  change,  but  only  the  coming  out  df  a 
hew  element.  But  Millais  might  as  well  say  I  was  changed  becauAe 
I  detest  the  mode  of  pdinting  the  backgi'ound  and  ground  in  his 
Roman  soldier,*  while  I  praised  and  still  praise  ** Mariana"  and  the 
'*  Huguenot,"  as  you  say  that  /  was  changed  becaute  I  praised  the  cart- 
and-bridge  picture^  and  dislike  the  Flora. 

It  is  tiiie  that  I  am  now  wholly  intolerant  of  what  I  once  for- 
givingly disliked — bad  perspective  and  stioh  like — ^for  I  look  upon  them 

^  [A  pbftrait  of  Miss  Ek  Siddal  (Mft.  Rossottl),  *<  perhaps  the  one  named  Regina 
Cordium*'  (W.  M.  R.)— No.  104  in  H.  C.  Maiillier's  Catalogue.] 

*  [The  drawing  of  "Arthur's  Tomb'* :  see  above,  p.  229.J 

'  [Of  this  subject,  suggeBted  by  Raskin  from  Dante's  sonnet,  Rosa^tti  made  an 
oil-monochrome,  called  ''The  Boat  of  Lore,"  which  is  now  in  the  Birminghaal 
Gallery.] 

*  [RMtetti  Paperty  p.  134.] 

»  [The  "Girl  singing  to  a  Lute" :  deO  above,  p.  206  n.] 

*  [The  picture  called  ^'The  Romans  leaving  Britain/  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1865.] 

'  [The  picture  called  "Found."  "The  Flora"  is  the  picture  called  "Venus 
Verticordia.  ] 
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as  moral  insolences  and  iniquities  in  any  painter  of  average  power; 
but  I  am  only  more  intensely  now  what  I  always  was  (since  you  knew 
me),  and  am  more  intensely,  in  spite  of  perspective  indignation,  yours 
affectionately,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

Denmabx  Hiu  [1866]. 

My  dear  Rossetti, — ^It  is  very  good  and  pretty  of  you  to  answer 
so.  I  have  little  time  this  morning,  but  will  answer  at  once  so  far 
as  regards  what  you  say  you  wish  me  to  tell  you. 

There  are  two  methods  of  laying  oil-colour  which  can  be  proved 
right,  each  for  its  purposes — Van  Eyck'^s  (or  Holbein^s)  and  Titian^s 
(or  Correggio'^s) :  one  of  them  involving  no  display  of  power  of  hand, 
the  other  involving  it  essentidUy  and  as  an  element  of  its  beauty- 
Which  of  these  styles  you  adopt  I  do  not  care.  I  supposed,  in  old 
times,  you  were  going  to  try  to  paint  like  that  Van  Eyck  in  the 
National  Gallery  with  the  man  and  woman  and  mirror.^  If  you  say, 
"  No — I  mean  rather  to  paint  like  Correggio  ** — ^by  all  means,  so  much 
the  better; — ^but  you  are  not  on  the  way  to  Correggio.  And  you 
are,  it  seems,  under  the  (for  the  present)  fatal  mistake  of  thinking 
that  you  will  ever  learn  to  paint  well  by  painting  badly — i.^.,  coarsely. 

At  present  you  lay  your  colour  ill,  and  you  will  only  learn,  by 
doing  so,  to  lay  it  worse*  No  great  painter  ever  allowed  himself, 
in  the  smallest  touch,  to  paint  ill — i.e.j  to  daub  or  smear  his  paint. 
What  he  could  not  paint  easily  he  would  not  paint  at  all — and 
gained  gradual  power  by  never  in  the  smallest  thing  doing  wrong. 

1.  You  may  say  you  like  coarse  painting  better  than  Cori'eggio^s, 
and  that  it  is  righter.  To  this  I  should  make  no  answer — knowing 
answer  to  be  vain. 

S.  If  you  say  you  do  not  see  the  difference,  again  I  only  answer — 
I  am  sorry.    Nothing  more  is  to  be  said. 

S.  If  you  say,  *'I  see  the  difference  and  mean  to  do  better,  and 
am  on  the  way  to  do  better,^  I  answer  I  know  you  are  not  on  the 
way  to  do  better,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  pain  of  seeing  you  at  work 
as  you  are  working  now.  But  come  back  to  me  when  you  have 
found  out  your  mistake — or  (if  you  are  right  in  your  method)  when 
you  can  do  better. 

All  this  refers  only  to  laying  of  paint. 

I  have  two   distinct  other  counts  against  you :    your  method  of 

1  \Bouetti  Paper9,  pp.  135-136.] 

*  [No.  186 :  for  other  references  to  it,  see  above^  p.  98  n.] 
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study  of  chiaroscuro;  and  your  permission  of  modification  of  minor 
truths  for  sensational  purposes. 

I  will  see  what  you  say  to  this  first  count  before  I  pass  to  the  others. 

I  am  very  glad,  at  all  events,  to  understand  you  better  than  I 
did,  in  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  your  letters. — Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

Denmark  Hill  [1865]. 

Dear  Rosseiti, — You  know  exactly  as  much  about  Correggio  as  I 
knew  in  the  year  1845,  and  feel  exactly  as  I  did  then.  I  can't  give 
you  the  results  of  twenty  years'*  work  upon  him  in  a  letter,  so  I  say 
no  more. 

I  purposely  joined  him  with  Titian  to  poke  you  up.  I  purposely 
used  the  word  "wonderfully''  painted  about  those  flowers.  They  were 
wonderful  to  me,  in  their  realism ;  awful — I  can  use  no  other  word — in 
their  coarseness:  showing  enormous  power,  showing  certain  conditions 
of  non-sentiment  which  underlie  all  you  are  doing — now  .  .  . 

You  take  upon  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  judge  to  whom  I 
should  and  should  not  give  or  lend  your  drawings.  In  your  interest 
only — ^and  judging  from  no  other  person's  sayings,  but  from  my  own 
sight — I  tell  you  the  people  you  associate  with  are  ruining  you.  But 
remember  I  have  personally  some  right  to  say  this — for  the  entirely 
blameable  introduction  you  gave  to  a  mere  blackguard,  to  me,  has 
been  the  cause  of  such  a  visible  libel  upon  me  going  about  England 
as  I  hold  worse  than  all  the  scandals  and  lies  ever  uttered  about  me. 
But,  if  thei*e  is  anything  in  my  saying  this  which  you  feel  either 
cruel  or  insolent,  again  I  ask  your  pardon. 

Come  and  see  me  noze;,  if  you  like.  I  have  said  all  I  wish  to  say, 
and  can  be  open — which  is  all  I  need  for  my  comfort.  I  have  many 
things  here  you  might  like  to  see  and  talk  over. — ^Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

1  \JEUiMetii  Papers,  pp.  136-137.  "It  would  appear,"  says  Mr.  W.  M.  Roasetti^ 
^'thati  between  the  dates  of  Ruskin's  last  letter  and  of  this  one,  Rossetti  must  have 
reminded  him  by  letter  that  he  had,  at  some  previous  date^  said  by  word  of  mouth 
that  the  flowers  (roses  and  honeysuckles)  in  tne  *  Venus  Verticordia '  were  '  wonder- 
fully' painted.  After  replying  on  this  point  Ruskin  proceeds  to  make  some  rather 
strong  observations.  The  person  whom  he  calls  'a  mere  blackguard'  was  the 
highly-reputed  photographer  Mr.  Downey,  who  took  about  this  time  some  photo- 
graphs of  Rossetti.  In  one  of  these  Ruskin  posed  along  with  Rossetti,  but  the 
photograph  which  he  terms  '  a  ylsible  libel '  was  (I  take  it)  a  different  one,  repre- 
senting Ruskin  (alone)  seated,  and  leaning  on  a  walking-stick.  It  went  all  over 
the  country  at  the  time ;  and  (if  I  may  trust  my  own  opinion)  was  a  good  though 
not  an  advantageous  likeness."] 
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jh)  Dante  Gabeiel  ttossEm^ 

DmtMABk  Hill  [ims], 

D£A&  RossETTi, — ^I  ant  also  Tcry  thankful  these  letters  hAvfe  been 
written — We  shall  both  care  mote  for  eaeh  oth^r.  Pleiue  come  now 
the  first  ftne  evening — ^tea  at  seven.  I  will  stay  in  till  you  do  eome, 
so  you  will  be  sure  of  me. 

Before  I  see  you,  let  me  at  once  put  an  end  to  your  calling  me, 
whatever  you  may  think  (much  more,  any  supposing  that  I  think 
myself),  a  '^  great  man."*^  It  is  just  because  I  honestly  know  I  am  not 
that  I  speak  so  positively  on  other  known  things.  I  entirely  scorn 
all  my  own  capacities,  except  the  sense  o^  visible  beauty,  which  is  a 
useful  gift — not  a  **  greatness.*"  But  I  have  worked  at  certain  things 
which  I  know  that  I  know,  as  I  do  spelling. 

I  never  said  you  were  not  in  a  position  and  at  an  age  to  know 
more  of  Correggio  than  I  did  in  ''45.  I  said  simply  you  did  know 
no  more  of  him.  But  your  practice  of  painting  in  a  different  manner 
has  been  dead  against  you — it  is  much  to  allow  for  you  tliat  you 
know  as  much  of  him  as  I  did  then.  You  hardly  do,  for  I  {;hen 
knew  something  of  his  glorious  system  of  fresco-colour — which  you 
very  visibly  do  not;  and  had  gathered  a  series  of  data  and  notes  at 
the  risk  of  ray  life  on  the  rotten  tiles  of  the  Parma  dome,  with  a 
view  of  "writing  Con*eggio  down."*  It  was  one  of  the  few  pieces  of 
Providence  I  am  thankful  for  in  my  past  life,  that  I  did  not  then 
writ^  a  separate  book  against  Correggio.  I  know  exactly  how  you 
feel  to  him,  and  would  no  more  dispute  about  it  than  I  would  with 
Gainsborough  for  knowing  nothing  about  Albert  Diirer,  or  saying 
he,  A.  D.,  drew  nothing  but  women  with  big  bellies. 

But  we  wonH  have  rows;  and,  when  you  come,  we^U  look  at  things 
that  we  both  like.  You  shall  bar  Parma,  and  I  Japan;  and  we^ll 
look  at  Titian,  John  Bellini,  Albert  Diirer,  and  Edward  Jones;  and 
111  say  no  more  about  the  red-eyed  man  and  the  phot(ograph)s. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Dakte  Gabriel  Rossetti^ 

Denmark  Hill  [^July,  1866]. 
Mt  dear  Rossetti, — I  am   very  grateful    to  you  for  this  letter, 
and  for  the  feelings  it  expresses  towards  me.     1  was  not  angry,  and 


1 


a 


R096etH  Papers,  pp.  137-138.] 


•    For  Ruskin's  depreciation  of  Corrergio  in  1845,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  3txxv.,  197  n.] 
'    RoeMtti  Papers,   pp.    141-144.    "lliiB  remarkable   letter,"  says  Mr.   W.  M. 


Rossetti,  *^  brought  to  a  close  the  interchange  of  views  which  had  just  now  been 
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there  w^  nothing  \\i  yonr  note  that  needed  your  asking  my  pardon. 
You  ^ifigit  them— the  first  s^nd  second — just  as  rightly  as  this  pretty 
third,  and  yet  they  conclusively  showed  me  that  we  could  not  at 
present,  nor  for  some  time  yet,  be  companions  fmy  more,  though 
true  friend^)  I  hope,  as  ever. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  love — ^but  yet  I  do  not  want  love*  I  have 
had  boundless  love  from  many  people  during  my  life.  And  in  more 
than  on^  ci^  that  love  has  been  my  greatest  calamity — I  have  bound- 
lessly 9t^er^  from  it.  But  the  thing,  in  any  helpftil  degree,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get,  except  from  two  women  of  whoni  I  never  see 
the  q^ly  one  I  care  for,  and  from  Edward  Joqes,  is  ^' understandifig."^ 

I  ^m  nearly  sick  of  being  loved — as  of  being  hated — for  my  lovers 
understand  me  as  little  as  my  hitters.  I  had  rather,  in  fact,  be  disliked 
by  a  fdi^  who  somewhat  understood  me  than  much  loved  by  a  man 
w}io  understood  nothing  of  me^ 

Nqw  I  am  at  present;  out  of  health  and  irritable,  and  entirely 
resolved  to  ^ake  myself  as  ^mfortable  as  I  can,  and  therefore  to 
associate  only  with  people  who  «u  some  degree  think  of  me  as  \  think 
of  myself.  I  m^  be  wrong  in  saying  I  am  this  or  that,  but  at 
present  I  c^n  only  live  or  speak  with  people  who  agree  with  me  that 
I  qm  this  or  that.  And  there  are  some  things  which  I  know  \  know 
or  can  dq,  just  as  well  as  a  mi^n  knows  he  can  ride  or  swim,  or 
kqows  t^e  facta  of  ^uch  and  such  a  science. 

Now  there  fire  many  things  in  which  I  always  have  acknowledged, 
and  shall  acknowledge,  your  superiprity  to  me.  I  know  it,  as  well 
as  {  know  that  St.  Paul's  is  higher  than  I  am.  There  are  other 
things  in  which  I  just  as  simply  koQW  that  /  am  superior  to  you. 
I  don't  n;iean  in  writing.  You  write,  as  you  paint,  better  than  I. 
I  could  never  have  written  a  stanza  like  you. 

Now  in  p^d  times  I  did  not  care  two  straws  whether  you  knew 
or  acknowledged  in  what  I  was  superior  to  you,  or  not*  But  now 
(being,  i^  I  say,  irritable  and  ill)  I  do  care,  and  I  will  associate 
with  no  man  who  does  not  more  or  less  accept  my  own  estimate  of 

gcting  on  betw^n  Ruskin  and  {lossetti ;  from  this  time  forward  they  met  hardly  at 
all  and  corresponded  but  very  little.  Tlie  letter  bore  at  first  a  date  of  the  day  of 
the  month— seem inffly  18 :  but  this  was  cancelled  by  the  writer  and  a  ?  substituted. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  letter  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  ^this  affair  of  the  draw- 
ings.' I  understand  him  to  mean  the  question  which  Rossetti  had  raised  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Ruskin  disposed  of  some  of  Rossetti's  old  water-colours ;  or  perhaps 
the  point  is  the  preceding  suggestion  that  Roesetti  might  paint '  The  Boat  of  Love,' 
followed,  as  it  probablv  was,^  some  demur  on  the  artisrs  part^  or  else  the  point 
at  the  top  of  p.  494  (here).  1  am  not  wholly  sure  which  was  the  'last  pictpre' 
of  a  different  painter  of  which  Ruskin  entertained  so  bad  an  opinion.  I  give  the 
initial  G.,  but  this  is  not  correct."] 
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myself.  For  instance,  Brett  told  me,  a  year  ago,  that  a  statement 
of  mine  respecting  a  scientific  matter  (which  I  knew  i  Jbnd  before 
he  was  bom)  was  ^'bosh.***  I  told  him  in  return  he  was  a  fool;  he 
left  the  house,  and  I  will  not  see  him  again  **  until  he  is  wiser.^ 

Now  you  in  the  same  manner  tell  me  "the  faults  in  your  drawings 
are  not  greater  than  those  I  put  up  with  in  what  is  about  me,***  and 
that  one  of  my  assistants  is  a  "mistakenly  transplanted  carpenter.^ 
And  I  answer — not  that  you  are  a  fool,  because  no  man  is  that  who 
can  design  as  you  can — ^but  simply  that  you  know  nothing  of  me, 
nor  of  my  knowledge,  nor  of  my  thoughts,  nor  of  the  sort  of  grasp 
of  things  I  have  in  directions  in  which  you  are  utterly  powerless; 
and  that  I  do  not  choose  any  more  to  talk  to  you  until  you  can 
recognize  my  superiorities  as  /  can  yours. 

And  this  recognition,  observe,  is  not  a  matter  of  will  or  courtesy. 
You  simply  do  not  see  certain  characters  in  me,  and  cannot  see 
them :  still  less  could  you  (or  should  I  ask  you  to)  pretend  .to  see 
them.  A  day  may  come  when  you  will  be  able.  Then,  without 
apology,  without  restraint — merely  as  being  different  from  what  you 
are  now — come  back  to  me,  and  we  will  be  as  we  used  to  be.  It  is 
not  this  affair  of  the  drawings — not  this  sentence — ^but  the  ways  and 
thoughts  I  have  seen  in  you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  coupled  with 
this  change  of  health  in  myself,  which  render  this  necessary — compli- 
cated also  by  a  change  in  your  own  methods  of  work  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy,  and  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  praise  which  would  give  you  pleasure. 

There  are  some  things  in  which  I  know  your  present  work  to  be 
wrong:  others  in  which  I  strongly  feel  it  so.  I  cannot  conquer  the 
feeling,  though  I  do  not  allege  that  as  a  proof  of  the  wrongness. 
The  points  of  knowledge  I  could  not  establish  to  you,  any  more 
than  I  could  teach  you  mineralogy  or  botany,  without  some  hard 
work  on  your  part,  in  directions  in  which  it  is  little  likely  you  will 
ever  give  it.  It  is  of  course  useless  for  me,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  talk  to  you. 

The  one  essential  thing  is  that  you  should  feel  (and  you  will  do 
me  a  bitter  injustice  if  you  do  not  feel  this)  that,  though  you  cannot 
now  refer  to  me  as  in  any  way  helpful  to  you  by  expression  of  judg- 
ment to  the  public,  my  inability  is  no  result  of  any  offence  taken 
with  you.  I  would  give  much  to  see  you  doing  as  you  have  done — 
and  to  be  able  to  say  what  I  once  said. 

With  respect  to  6.,  the  relation  between  us  is  far  more  hopeless. 
His  last  picture  is  to  me  such  an  accursed  and  entirely  damnable 
piece  of  work  that  I  believe  I   have   been   from  the  beginning  wrong 
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in  attributing  any  essential  painter^s  power  to  him  whatever,  and 
that  the  high  imitative  results  he  used  to  obtain  were  merely  acci- 
dental consequences  of  a  slavish  industry  and  intensely  ambitious 
conscientiousness.  I  think  so  ill  of  it  that  I  cannot  write  a  word  to 
him — though  otherwise  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn  hmiy 
before  I  spoke  to  others.  I  cannot,  of  course,  allow  such  work  to 
pass  as  representing  what  I  used  to  praise,  but  I  speak  of  it,  as  I  do 
at  present  of  yours,  as  little  as  I  can.  For  you  there  is  all  proba- 
bility of  recovery :  of  him  I  am  hopeless. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

To  Chaeles  Euot  Norton^ 

Denmark  Hill^  15^A  Augtut,  1866. 

My  dear  Norton, — I  have  just  received  your  book  on  the  porti'aits, 
which  is  very  right  and  satisfactory,  and  pleasant  to  have  done.'  There 
won't  be  many  old  walls  left,  frescoed  or  whitewashed  either,  in 
Florence  now.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  once  again,  before 
they  build  iron  bridges  over  Amo,  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Now  youVe  done  fighting,  I  can  talk  to  you  a  little  again,  but  Fve 
nothing  to  say.  I  keep  the  house  pretty  fairly  in  order,  and  keep  my 
garden  weeded,  and  the  gardeners  never  disturb  the  birds ;  but  the  cats 
eat  them.  I  am  taking  up  mineralogy  again  as  a  pacific  and  un- 
exciting study;  only  I  can^t  do  the  confounded  mathematics  of  their 
new  books.  I  am  at  work  on  some  botany  of  weeds,  too,  and  such 
like,  and  am  better,  on  the  whole,  than  I  was  two  years  ago.  My 
mother  is  pretty  well,  too;  sometimes  I  get  her  out  to  take  a  drive, 
and  she  enjoys  it,  but  always  has  to  be  teased  into  going.  Carlyle 
has  got  through  the  first  calamity  of  rest,  after  Frederick,  among  his 
Scotch  hills,  and  I  hope  will  give  us  something  worthier  of  him  before 
he  dies.  Rossetti  and  the  rest  I  never  see  now.  They  go  their  way 
and  I  mine;  so  you  see  Fve  no  news,  but  Fm  always  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

Church's  Cotopaxi  is  an  interesting  picture.  He  can  draw  clouds 
as  few  men  can,  though  he  does  not  know  yet  what  painting  means, 
and  I  suppose  never  will,  but  he  has  a  great  gift  of  his  own.'  .  .  . 

^  [AUarUic  Monthly^  July  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  17  ;  the  postscript  was  omitted.  No.  39 
in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  149-151.    Part  of  the  letter  ("Now  youVe  done  .  .  .  two 

?'ears  ago'')  had  previously  been  printed  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  Introduction 
p.  xi.)  to  the  American  "Brantwood"  edition  of  Ethies  of  the  Dutt,  1891.] 

■  [''  The  Original  Portraits  of  Dante,  a  privately  printed  volume  on  occasion  of 
the  celebration  in  Florence  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  birth." — C.  £.  N.] 
'  [For  another  reference  to  this  painter^  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  15.] 
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To  Mi83  Violet  Simpson  ^ 

Denmabk  Hill,  dO^A  Augtut,  1866. 

My  deae  Violet, — I  did  not  answer  your  kind  little  note  because 
I  was  much  embarrassed  by  it.  When  you  told  me  you  went  to 
church  eveiy  day,  I  knew  at  once  that  the  entire  spirit  of  my  pre- 
sent teaching  would  be  contrary  to  your  father^s  wish^ — that  I  should 
be  continually  telling  you  things  were  trivial  or  unnecessary,  or  were 
wrong,  which  you  had  been  trained  to  look  upon  with  reverence.  I 
did  not  like,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  I  would  give  you  no  help,  and 
therefore,  thinking  about  you  not  i^  little^  left  your  letter  unanswered. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  the  only  right  thing  for  me  to  say  to  you — ^my 
opinions  are  entirely  adverse  to  our  present  English  Church  system — 
aqd  w^iateyer  I  told  you  to  read  would  be  leading  you  out  of  that 
direc^on;  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  ip  me  to  do  this,  and  so  I  qm 
only  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  trqst,  and  assure  you  of  my  hearty 
good  wi&hes  for  yoq  in  all  things. 

Show  your  &ther  this  letter — (it  ia,  on  the  whole,  well  for  diiughters 
to  show  their  fathers  all  letters)i 

If  you  eyer  get  into  ftny  trouble  of  thought,  and  want  out-of-the- 
way  he)p,  I  may  be  abte  ^o  give  it  you ;  but  iu  your  present  modes 
of  thought  <ipd  system  q{  life,  I  epold  pnly  do  you  h|trm.-r-£v^  ftffec- 
tiouate^  your^j  J.  ^usk^k. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton' 

Denmark  Hill,  llth  September,  1866. 

My  dear  Norton,  ....  I  should  have  written  to  you  some  news 
of  myself,  though  the  war  has  put  a  gulpH  betweeu  all  Americans  and 
me  in  that  I  do  not  care  to  hear  what  they  think,  or  tell  them  what 
I  think,  on  any  matter;  and  LowelPs  work  and  Longfellow's  is  all  now 
quite  useless  to  me.  But  I  shall  send  you  an  edition  of  my  last 
lectures,  however,  with  a  new  bit  of  preface  in  it,  and  anjrthing  else  I 
may  get  done  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  of  you.  I  am  somewhat  better  in  health,  and  busy  in  several 
quiet  ways,  of  which,  if  anything  prosper  in  them,  you  will  hear  in 
their  issue,  and  nobody  need  hear  until  then. — ^Ever  affectionately 
yoyrs,  J.  RusKiN. 

'  [Mn.  Man4en;  the  ''Violet"  of  Ethioe^  ^  the  Du9ti  Me  Vol.  XVIH. 
pp.  IxxU.-lxxiii.] 

^[AUantk  Monthfy,  July  1904,  voL  H  P-  17*  No.  40  in  Nari(m;  vol.  L 
pp.  151-152.] 
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To  Chables  Eliot  Norton* 

Dbnmabk  Hill^  10  OctcbeTy  1866. 
My  deab  Norton,  ...  I  am  quiet,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  many  a 
day  at  D.  Hill,  amusing  myself  as  I  may ;  it  is  a  grand  thing,  and  makes 
up  for  much,  to  be  within  reach  of  the  B.  Museum.  I  am  cutting  down 
a  bush  here  and  a  tree  (or  what  we  call  one  in  England)  there,  and 
making  little  fishponds  and  gutters  and  such  like,  and  planting  peach 
trees,  for  the  blossom,  and  wildflowers,  and  anything  that  is  bright  and 
simple.  And  I  am  working  at  mythology  and  geology,  and  conchology, 
and  chemistry,  and  what  else  there  is  of  the  infinite  and  hopeless  un- 
known to  be  stumbled  among  pleasantly;  and  I  hope  to  get  various 
little  bits  of  work  printed  this  Xmas,  and  to  send  you  them.  I  will 
think  over  that  plan  of  cheap  edition,  but  I  always  hitherto  have  hated 
my  own  books  ten  years  after  I  wrote  them.  I  sat  to  Rossetti  several 
times,  and  he  made  the  horriblest  face  I  ever  saw  of  a  human  being.* 
I  will  never  let  him  touch  it  more.  I  have  written  to-day  to  Edward 
Jones,  to  ask  if  hell  do  one  for  me  and  one  for  you.  He  can.  And 
this  is  all  I  can  say  to-day,  and  if  I  put  ofi^,  there'^s  no  knowing  when 
I  might  write  at  all.  So  with  affectionate  regards  to  your  mother  and 
sisters,  ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  W.   SmTH   WlLUAMS* 

Denmark  Rill,  Nmmnber  etk,  1865. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams, — Nothing  can  possibly  be  nicer  than  this 
page,  print,  and  way  of  doing  the  thing,  and  I  am  perfectly  well 
pleased  with  the  offier.  But  you  had,  perhaps,  better  wait  till  you  see 
more  of  the  book*  before  we  consider  anything  concluded.  I  will 
say,  however,  at  once,  tifnted  paper  please,  for  I  think  I  shall  quite 
save  you  five  pounds  of  estimate  by  the  fewness  of  the  corrections  I 
shall  make  in  this  book,  compared  to  my  usual  way  of  managing.  I 
send  two  more  chapters,  so  that  I  think  if  the  printers  like  to  set  it 
in  hand,  I  can  now  keep  them  going.  Please  send  word  that  they 
note  the  remark  on  the  cover  of  the  second  Lecture. 

I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  was  I  said  to  hurt  Mr.  King.^ 

1  FNo.  41  in  Norton ;  vol.  i.  pp.  152-153.  A  portion  of  this  letter  Q*  I  am  working 
.  .  .  Xmas")  had  previously  been  printed  by  rrofessor  Norton  in  his  Introduction 
(pp.  xi.-xii.)  to  the  American  '^Brautwood"  edition  of  Ethics  qf  the  Ihut,  1891.] 

*  [See  above^  pp.  311^  329,  335,  405 ;  and  for  the  proposed  portrait  by  Bume- 
Jones,  below,  p.  504  n.] 

*  [No.  31  in  AH  and  Literature,  pp.  80,  81.] 

*  [The  Ethice  of  the  Duet,  published  in  December  1865,  although  the  title-page 
is  dated  1866.] 

>  [Henry  Samuel  King,  partner  of  George  Smith  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.] 
XXXVI.  2 1 
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I  never  intend  to  hurt  anybody — ^and  my  firiends  ought  to  know  that 
by  this  time,  I  fancy.  I  hope  you  continue  better. — ^Always  affection- 
ately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  W.  HuiTON  Bkayshay^ 

Denmark  Hill^  \9th  November,  1866. 

My  dear  Sift, — I  must  say,  in  answer  to  your  interesting  letter, 
simply  what  I  think — I  have  not  time  to  give  you  my  reasons.  To 
attempt  to  become  a  painter  with  no  competency  of  support  is  always 
rash,  and  though  you  may  succeed,  you  always  lose  much  more  time 
and  ground  in  painting  and  tr3ning  to  paint  what  the  public  will  buy 
than  you  will  if  you  do  what  I  should  advise  you.  Throw  your  energy 
JvB  into  your  father^s  business,  as  he  wishes  you,  at  present:  show 
him  what  you  can  do  in  that,  and  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  busi- 
ness people  about  you.  Meantime,  never  read  (in  your  hours  of  rest) 
frivolous  books ;  never  go  shooting.  Quietly,  and  without  talking  about 
it,  educate  and  discipline  yourself,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  pidnter, 
and  save  every  farthing  you  can  win,  like  a  miser — ^you  can  always 
pass  part  of  your  mornings  and  evenings  in  learning  the  real  skill  of 
draughtsmanship.  There  is  no  need  to  draw  from  nature — you  may 
like  it,  but  it  is  often  wasted  time  when  you  donH  know  how  to  draw. 
Learn  perspective,  get  steadiness  of  hand,  and  study  light  and  shade  on 
models.  By  the  time  you  are  thirty  you  will  have  a  competence,  and  a 
draughtsman's  hand.  Then^  if  you  still  are  in  the  mind  to  be  a  painter, 
go  at  it,  live  on  your  income,  and  do  what  you  choose.  You  will  give  a 
lesson  so  at  once  to  merchants  and  painters.  If  you  have  resolution  to 
do  this,  there  is  the  stuff  in  you  which  will  make  a  painter ;  but  if  you 
have  not  the  courage  and  self-denial  capable  of  doing  this,  in  all  proba- 
bility you  would  fail  if  you  left  your  father's  business  now,  and  bitterly 
regret  it  afterwards.  Only  mind,  in  the  hours  of  business,  that  you  do 
thai  with  your  whole  strength,  and  don't  let  the  business  men  laugh  at 
you. — ^Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  R.  Talung^  [1865?] 

It  is  quite  one  of  the  sorrowfullest  things  I  see  every  day,  that 
incredulity  of  the  poor  that  one  can  really  wish  to  help  them  without 

>  [Of  Wharfedale,  Yorkshire.  Raskin  in  this  letter  seems  to  have  assumed  op- 
position on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brayshay's  fitther^  but  this  wai  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary^  he  acquiesced  in  his  son's  taking  up  art,  in  accordance  with  Ruskio's 
subsequent  advice.  Mr.  W,  H.  Brayshay  became  a  near  friend  of  Raskin^  whom 
he  visited  at  Brantwood  in  later  years.  The  editors  have  to  thank  him  (1008) 
for  permission  to  include  this  letter.] 

^  [From  a  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Lettere  ,  .  .  on  Sale  by  Walter  V,  Lanielj 
53  Mortimer  Street,  London,  July  1904^  Na  824.    The  extract  is  given  from  an 
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knowing  them.  But  there  is  a  reverse  feeling,  which  is  often  very  in- 
convenient— I  help  people  a  little,  they  get  to  know  me,  they  are 
full  of  gratitude  and  love,  then  they  think  because  they  love  me  I 
must  love  them,  that  I  could  not  be  kind  to  them  nnthout  loving 
them,  and  then  they  come  to  me  at  all  times  with  their  distresses, 
till  I  can^t  stand  it  any  more — so  don^t  give  my  name  to  anybody; 
but  when  you  see  deserving  cases,  help  them  in  a  moderate  and 
necessary  way,  as  you  would  if  the  money  were  your  own,  and  I  will 
answer  it. 

To  W.  Smith  Wiluams^ 

Drnmark  Hill^  November,  1866. 

Deab  Ma.  Williams, — I  don^t  know  when  I  have  been  more  dis- 
appointed or  (in  a  sort  of  way)  provoked  than  by  your  quietly  saying 
*^I  hope^'  that  volume  will  be  out  before  Xmas.  My  notion  of 
business  is  to  say  either  it  can  or  can^t — ^and  shall  or  shan^t  And 
certainly,  having  sent  four  sheets  for  press  to-day,  and  being  ready  to 
send  the  last  sheet  but  one  revised  to-morrow,  I  don^t  see  why  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  ''hope.**^  I  know  that  binding  must  take  time; 
but  I  fancy  all  these  things  are  matters  of  mere  energy.  Fve  seen 
books  advertised  as  *^  ready  ^  a  week  or  two  after  the  occasion  for 
them.  Meantime,  what  about  the  binding  and  price?  That^s  another 
thing  that  much  provokes  me.  I  have  no  idea  of  ^^  business  ^  in  which 
my  8s.  6d.  book  is  allowed  to  sell  over  counter  in  retail  for  Ss.  lOd. 
— which  is  the  sum  my  friend  T.  Richmond  bought  Sesame  and  Lilies 
for  the  other  day.  I  think  it  is  very  shameful.  My  father  never  saw 
his  wine  sold  so.  He  has  seen  his  jE^60  butt  sell  for  j^O — but  not 
the  other  way.  Well,  I  know  it  is  for  no  want  of  good  will  on  your 
part,  but  I  don't  like  it.  Please,  I  want  cards  engraved  for  my  cousin 
Miss  Agnew.  Can  you  order  them  for  me?  Not  showy — just— "Miss 
JoAKNA  AoMEw.'"  I  dou't  know  how  young  ladies^  cards  are  done 
nowadays;  but  I  like  some  quaint  letter  better  than  mere  writing — if 
it  is  allowable. 

I  hope  you  continue  better. — Ever  truly  yours,  J.  RusiOK. 

'^  Unpublished  Correspondence  consisting  of  51  Autograph  Letters^  covering  about 
84  pages,  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  Tidling,  of  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  between  the  years 
1865  and  1873."  For  Mr.  Tailing,  from  whom  Ruskin  purchased  many  minerals, 
see  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  440,  450,  451.] 

'  [No.  33  in  Art  and  lAteraturey  pp.  83-85.  A  portion  of  the  letter  was  reprinted 
in  the  Literary  Notes  of  the  Westmituier  Oastette,  May  6,  1907.  The  ''volume"  is 
The  Ethiee  i^  the  Duet,  issued  in  December  1865.] 
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[The  first  months  of  this  year,  daring  which  The  Orown  qf  Wild  OHve  was 
heing  prepared  for  pablication,  were  spent  at  Denmark  Hill.  Ruskin  then  went 
abroad,  with  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Trerelyan^  Miss  Constance  Hilliard,  and  Miss 
Aguew.  Several  letters  to  his  mother^  written  from  Switzerland,  are  printed  in 
VoL  XVIII.  pp.  zxxvii.-zliv.  Daring  his  absence  his  private  secretary,  C  A.  Howell, 
was  in  charge  of  his  affairs:  ibid.,  pp.  xlviii.*zliz.  He  returned  home  in  Joly, 
and  during  the  aatumu  was  much  occupied  with  Carlyle  in  the  business  of  the 
Governor  Kyre  Defence  Committee :  iM.,  pp.  xlvi.] 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton* 

Denhabk  Hill^  10th  January,  1866. 

My  dear  Norton, — I  wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks  for  your  book 
on  Dante,  some  months  ago.'  I  fear  you  have  not  received  it  and 
you  must  think  me  worse  than  I  am,  but  Fm  bad  enough.  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  forgive  any  of  you  for  the  horror  of  this  past  war — 
not  but  that  I  know  you'll  all  be  the  better  of  it.  But  Fve  never 
cared  to  read  a  word  of  LowelPs  or  anybody  on  the  other  Atlantic's 
side,  since — only  I  love  you  still,  and  wish  you  the  best  that  may 
be  for  this  year.  Not  that  anything  that  /  wish  ever  happens,  so  it's 
no  use. 

I  send  you  my  last  book,'  and  with  faithful  regards  to  your  mother 
and  sisters,  am  ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton* 

Denmark  Hill,  11  January^  1866. 

Dear  Norton, — I  got  your  letter  yesterday  evening,  after  posting 
one  to  you  by  the  5  o'clock  post.  I  can  only  answer  quickly  to-day 
that  I  have  written  this  morning  to  Edward  Jones,  b^ging  him  to 
have  me  to  sit  instantly;  and  that  I  hope  you'll  find  something  more 
of  me  in  the  little  book  of  new  lectures  I  have  sent  you. 

But  how  can  you  expect  a  man  living  alone,  and  with  everything 
gone  cross  to  him,  and  not  in  any  way  having  joy,  even  of  the  feeblest 
sort, — but  at  the  best  only  relief  from  pain,  and  that  only  when  he 

No.  42  in  NoHon;  vol.  L  pp.  163-164.J 

See  above,  p.  495.] 

The  Ethiee  of  the  DuH,] 

No.  43  in  Norton;  vol  L  pp.  154-156.    Part  of  the  letter  ("Bat  how  can 


von  expect  ...  is  in  him")  had  previously  been  printed  by  Professor  Norton  in 
his  Introduction  (p.  xii.)  to  the  American  ''Brantwood"  edition  of  JBIfAtcf  qf  the 
Duet,  1891.] 
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is  at  work, — to  show  anything  but  a  cramped  shadow  of  the  little 
there  is  in  him?  Turner  is  dead — all  his  works  are  perishing,  and 
I  can^t  see  those  that  exist.  Every  thirteenth-century  cathedral  in 
France,  and  every  beautiful  street  in  my  favourite  cities,  has  been 
destroyed.  Chamouni  is  destroyed — Geneva — Lucerne — Zurich — Schaff- 
hausen — ^Berne, — might  just  as  well  have  been  swallowed  up  by  earth- 
quakes as  be  what  they  are  now.  There  are  no  inns,  no  human  beings 
any  more  anywhere;  nothing  but  endless  galleries  of  rooms,  and 
Automata  in  millions. — I  can^t  travel.  I  have  taken  to  stones  and 
plants.  They  do  very  well  for  comfort;  but  dissecting  a  thistle  or 
a  bit  of  chalk  is  pinched  work  for  me,  instead  of  copying  Tintoret  or 
drawing  Venice.  I  could  get,  and  do  get,  some  help  out  of  Greek 
myths — but  they  are  full  of  earth,  and  horror,  in  spite  of  their  beauty. 
Persephone  is  the  sum  of  them,  or  worse  than  Persephone — Comus. 
Natural  science  ends  in  the  definition  which  Owen  gave  me  the  other 
day,  of  a  man,  or  any  other  high  vertebrate,  **a  clothed  sum  of 
segments.^  And  my  dearest  friends  go  rabid  in  America  about  blacks, 
and  poor  white  Italy  and  Greece  are  left  in  a  worse  Hell  than  any 
volcano-mouth — unhelped.  And  you  expect  me  to  write  myself  smooth 
out,  with  no  crumple. — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Roskin. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton  ^ 

Denmark  Hill,  28  January^  1806. 
Dear  Norton, — The  £50  have  arrived  safe.  I  don^t  tell  Ned 
Jones  the  enormity  of  the  sum,  for  it  would  make  him  nervous,  and 
he  would  vow  "he  couldn^t  do  anything  worth  the  fifth  of  it — ^and 
if  you  expected  fifty  pounds^  woriii  out  of  him,  it  was  no  use  his 
doing  anything.^  So  I  go  and  sit,  and  he  makes  various  sketches; 
some  one  is  pretty  sure  to  come  out  fairly,  and  FlI  pick  up  two  or 
three  besides  and  some  bits  of  what  he  calls  waste  paper,  of  old  designs 
— and  so  will  make  out  our  money^s  worth  at  last,  I  hope.  All  that 
you  say  of  expression  is  very  nice  and  right  But  if  s  a  wide  world, 
and  there^s  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  one'^s  head  is  but  a  poor  little  room 
to  study  in  after  all.  One  can^t  see  far  into  anything. — ^Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

Have  you  read  Swinbume^s  AtaiUmtaf^  The  grandest  thing  ever 
yet  done  by  a  youth — though  he  is  a  Demoniac  youth.  Whether 
ever  he  will  be  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  heaven  only  knows. 
His  foam  at  the  mouth  is  fine,  meantime. 

*  [Na  44  in  Norton;  vol.  I  pp.  lW-lfi7.1 
'  [Compare  the  Introduction;  above,  p.  xlix.] 
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To  C.  A.  Howell  1 

Dbnmabk  HiiiL,  Wednesday  [22fuf  Februarif,  1866]. 

My  deae  Howell, — I  really  was  very  sorry  for  you,  because  you 
thought  you  had  missed  so  much.  I  can^t  be  sorry  for  you  any  other- 
how.  My  dear  boy,  is  life  so  jolly  a  thing  that  one  should  find 
troubles  in  missing  an  hour^s  talk?     But  it  was  provoking. 

Kerens  something,  please,  I  want  done  very  much.  Will  you  please 
go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  which  is  the 
last  day,  but  to-morrow  better,  and,  if  it  is  not  sold,  buy  the  lizard 
canary  (^1)  No.  282,  page  17  of  the  Catalogue,  in  any  name  you 
like  not  mine,  nor  yours,  and  give  the  bird  to  anybody  who  you  think 
will  take  care  of  it,  and  111  give  you  the  price  when  I  see  you — ^which 
must  be  soon — and  Fm  ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusein. 

To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Uih  February,  1866. 

I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  managing  this  little  business  of 
the  bird  so  nicely,  and  for  the  promise  that  your  cousin  will  take 
care  of  it.  If  she  gets  fond  of  it,  she  need  not  fear  my  claiming  it; 
but  I  am  glad  it  will  be  safe. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you  again  on  Sunday,  but  if  you  couid 
come  over  at  \  past  4  to-morrow  and  tell  me  about  Cruikshank,'  etc., 
I  should  be  very  glad.  Say  nothing  about  the  bird. — Ever  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RvsKiN. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

Denmark  Hill.    Just  at  the  beginning  of  4/A  March,  1866^ 
clock  having  etruck  12. 

My  deaeest  Joanka, — You  have  been  very  kind  and  good  during 
all  this  past  year,  and  have  helped  m^,  especially,  in  more  ways  than 
I  can  well  thank  you  for.  If  I  knew  what  would  make  yon  happy, 
or  if  my  wishes  could  bring  it  you,  I  might  wish  you  many  things; 
but  my  judgment  is  often  false — my  wishes  always  vain.  I  will  only 
trust  that  your  own  amiable  disposition,  and  the  love  you  win  from 

^  [For  some  time  Ruskin's  secretary  and  factotum :  gee  the  Introduction,  above^ 
p.  li.  This  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  New  Eemewy  March  1892,  p.  275.  The 
latter  portion  was  also  printed  in  M.  H.  Spielmann's  Jokn  Ruekin^  1900,  p.  49.] 


s  [New  Review,  March  1892,  p.  275.1 

'  PAt  this  time  George  Cruikshank 

r  the  only  time  in  his  life,  were  bel 


was  in  severe  straits,  and  his  friends,  not 
for  the  only  time  in  his^  life,  were  bethinkinflr  themselves  how  they  might  aid 
him.  Ruskin  was  considering  how  he  might  gild  his  charity  in  a  commission  in- 
volving the  issue  of  a  lairy-Wk  for  children  with  the  great  etcher's  iUustrations " 
(New  Review,  p.  275).] 
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all  who  know  you,  may  continue  to  render  life  very  bright  to  you: 
and  if  in  future  years  you  are  able  to  do  as  much  for  others  as  you 
have  done  in  this,  you  will  feel  yourself  to  have  gained  the  years, 
which  selfish  people  round  you  will  only  complain  that  they  have 
lost, — and  you  will  be  richer,  with  the  best  riches,  for  every  hour  that 
passes  over  your  head. — Ever  believe  me,  Joanna  dear,  your  affec- 
tionate Cousin,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  C.  A.  HowEL.^  [^«^*  8,  1866.] 

My  deab  Howell, — Here  are  £90:  please  take  the  bird  sovereign 
out  of  it.  (Does  he  sing  at  all?)  And  don'^t  let  me  keep  anything  of 
your  fifty  unless  you  can  sp6u*e  it.  Thanks  for  your  note  about  the 
boy,'  and  infinite  thanks  for  kindest  offer.  But  Fve  no  notion  of  doing 
so  much  as  this  for  him.  All  I  want  is  a  decent  lodging — ^he  is  now 
a  shopboy — I  only  want  a  bit  of  a  garret  in  a  decent  house,  and 
means  of  getting  him  into  some  school  of  art.  I  fancy  Kensington 
best — and  you  should  look  after  him  morally  and  I  aesthetically. — Ever 
yours  affectionately,  J.  R. 

To   C.   A,    HOWKLL* 

Dbztmark  Hill  {27th  March,  1866]. 

My  dear  Howell, — Please  tell  me  about  your  illness.  I  am  anxious. 
How  curious  all  that  is  about  the  Grimm  plates !  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Cruikshank  whether  he  thinks  he  could  execute  some  designs  from  fairy 
tales— of  my  choosing,  of  the  same  size,  about,  as  these  vignettes,  and 
with  a  given  thickness  of  etching  line ;  using  no  fine  lines  anywhere  ? 

Thanks  about  the  boy,  and  please  let  me  know  the  particulars 
of  the  address. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


To  Chahles  Euot  Noeton* 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  27th  March,  1866. 

My  bear  Norton, — I  have  not  yet  answered  your  my  birthday 
letter,  and  here  is  another,  kind  as  always. 

^  [New  Review,  March  1892,  p.  276.  The  greater  part  of  the  letter  was  also 
printed  in  M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Ruekin,  1900^  p.  49.] 

■  TA  few  dafB  before  Ruskin  had  written :  '^  Did  Ned  [Bome^ones]  speak  to 
you  about  an  Irish  boy  whom  I  want  to  ffet  boarded  and  lodged,  and  put  to  some 
art  schooling — and  I  don't  know  how?"  This  scrap  is  printed  in  M.  H.  Spielmann's 
John  Ruskin,  1900^  p.  49.] 

*  [New  Review,  March  1892,  p.  276.] 

«  [AtUiniie  MmUhiy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  17.  No.  46  in  NorUmy  vol.  i. 
pp.  157-159.] 
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First,  please  be  assured,  as  I  think  you  must  hare  been  without 
my  telling  you,  that  when  I  would  not  write  to  you  during  the 
American  war,  it  was  not  because  I  loved  you  less,  but  because  I 
could  no  otherwise  than  by  silence  express  the  intensity  of  my  adverse 
feeling  to  the  things  you  were  countenancing — ^and  causing;  for  ot 
course  the  good  men  in  America  were  the  real  cause  and  strength  of 
the  war.  Now,  it  is  past,  I  have  put  in  my  protest,  and  we  are  the  same 
full  friends  as  always,  except  only  that  I  can^t  read  American  sentiment 
any  more — in  its  popular  form — and  so  can'^t  sympathize  with  you  in 
all  things  as  before.  .  .  .  Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

The  portrait  has  been  a  little  checked,  but  is  going  on  well.  In 
about  tluree  weeks  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  as  far  as  Venice,  for 
change  of  thought.  I  want  to  see  a  Titian  ouce  more  before  I  die, 
and  Fm  not  quite  sure  when  that  may  not  be  (as  if  anybody  was), 
yet,  on  the  whole,  my  health  is  better.  Fve  some  work  in  hand  which 
you  will  like,  I  think,  also.  Affectionate  regards  to  your  mother  and 
sisters. 

To  Edwabd  Burns- Jonss^  [April}  isee.] 

ni  come  on  Monday  and  then  be  steady,  I  hope,  to  every  other 
day — Proserpine  permitting.  Did  you  see  the  gleam  of  sunshine  yester- 
day afternoon?  If  you  had  only  seen  her  in  it,  bareheaded,  between 
my  laurels  and  my  primrose  bank  I 

To  C.  A.  How«LL« 

Denmark  Hill,  2nd  April  [1866]. 

My  dear  Howell, — I  have  sent  the  F^lise'  to  Moxon  all  right. 
I  don^t  want  to  lose  an  hour  in  availing  myself  of  Mr.  Cruikshank'^s 
kindness,  but  I  am  puzzled,  as  I  look  at  the  fairy  tales  I  have  within 
my  reach,  at  their  extreme  badness;  the  thing  I  shall  attempt  will  be 
a  small  collection  of  the  best  and  simplest  I  can  find,  retouched  a 
little,  with  Edward^s  help,  and  with  as  many  vignettes  as  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  will  do  for  me.  One  of  the  stories  will  certainly  be  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin — ^but  I  believe  in  prose.    I  only  can  lay  hand  just 

^  [From  Memorial  qf  Edward  Bume-Jonet,  vol.  i.  pp.  299^900.  Borne-Jones 
was  at  this  time  making  drawings  for  Ruakin's  portrait,  ''but  as  these  were  not 
preserved,  I  suppose/*  says  Lady  Bume^ones,  ''they  were  nnsatiafiictory,  and  the 
plan  was  never  carried  out."    ''Proserpine"  is  Miss  Rose  La  Touche.] 

«  [New  Review,  March  1892,  pp.  276-277.] 

*  [Possibly  the  MS.  or  a  proof  of  the  poem  "Felise,"  included  in  Swinburne's 
PoefM  and  Ballade  (published  by  Moxon).    "£dward"  is  Bume^ones.] 
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DOW  on  Browning's  rhymed  rendering  of  it,  but  that  will  do  for  the 
gubject.  I  want  the  piper  taking  the  children  to  Eoppelberg  hill — a 
nice  little  rout  of  funny  little  Grerman  children — ^not  too  many  for 
deamess  of  figure — ^and  a  bit  of  landscape  with  the  cavern  opening  in 
the  hillside;  but  all  simple  and  bright  and  clear,  with  broad  lines: 
the  landscape  in  Curdken  running  after  his  hat,^  for  instance,  or  the 
superb  bit  with  the  cottage  in  ^^Thumbling  picked  up  by  the  Giant,^^ 
are  done  with  the  kind  of  line  I  want,  and  I  should  like  the  vignette 
as  small  as  possible — ^fuU  of  design  and  meat — ^not  of  labour  or  light 
and  shade.' 

I  would  always  rather  have  two  small  vignettes  than  one  large  one. 
And  I  will  give  amy  price  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  would  like,  but  he 
must  forgive  me  for  taking  so  much  upon  me  as  to  make  the  thick 
firm  line  a  condkiony  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  his  fine  hand  waste 
itself  in  scratching  middle  tints  and  covering  mere  spaces,  as  in  the 
Cinderella'  and  other  later  works.  The  Peewit  vignette,  with  the 
people  jumping  into  the  lake,^  I  have  always  thought  one  of  the  very 
finest  Uiings  ever  done  by  anybody  in  pure  line.  It  is  so  bold,  so 
luminous;  so  intensely  real,  so  fiill  of  humour,  and  expression,  and 
character,  to  the  last  dot. 

I  send  you  my  Browning  marked  with  the  subject  at  page  815, 
combining  1  and  2,  and  perhaps  in  the  distance  there  might  be  the 
merest  suggestion  of  a  Town  Council,  8 — but  I  leave  this  wholly  to 
Mr.  Cruikshank^s  feeling. 

Please  explain  all  this  to  him,  for  I  dare  not  write  to  him  these 
impertinences  without  more  really  heartfelt  apology  than  I  have  time, 
or  words,  to-day  to  express. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  C,  A.  Howell* 

Denmark  Kill  [AjprU  dtk,  1886]. 

Dear  Howell, — I  do  not  know  anything  that  has  given  me  so 
much    pleasure  for   a  long  time  as  the  thought  of  the  feeling  with 

^  [See  Craikehaok's  vignette  illastratiiig  ''The  Goose^irl/  at  p.  154  of  the 
edition  of  German  Popular  Stories,  for  which  Raskin  wrote  an  introdaotion ;  and 
for  ''the  superb  bit  ¥nth  the  cottage,"  etc.^  p.  182.] 

'  [The  design  which  Cmikshank  made  and  etched  accordingly  is  here  for  the 
first  time  printed  (Plate  XX.).] 

'  [A  volume  of  George  Cruikshan/^s  Fairy  Library — Cinderella  and  the  Glaee 
supper^  edited  and  illustrated  with  ten  sabjects.  Designed  and  etched  on  steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  London :  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street  Small  4to,  witn 
six  etchings  (1864).] 

*  [See  p.  202  of  German  Popular  Stories,] 

^  [New  Beview,  March  1802,  p.  277.] 
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which  Cruikshank  will  read  this  list  of  his  Committee.  You*re  a  jolly 
fellow— you  are,  and  Tm  very  grateful  to  you,  and  e^er  affectionately 
yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

I  re-enclose  Cruikshank^s  letter,  which  is  very  beautiful.  I  think 
you  must  say  ^100  (a  hundred)  for  me. 

lApril  16.] 

Letter  just  received — so  many  thanks.  It^s  delightful  about  Cruik- 
shank. 

To  his  Mother 

HoTBL  Mmmicm,  Tkundojf,  20  April,  1866. 

My  dearest  Mother, — The  weather  has  been  so  superb  here,  that 
it  cannot  but  have  been  beautiful  with  you  too.  But  here  it  has  been 
just  what  I  remember  of  best  in  French  weather,  perfect  balm  of  air, 
and  burning  sunshine,  all  day  long.  The  lilacs  were  all  out,  and  some 
over,  and  the  flags  in  full  bloom  in  that  garden  at  Amiens  where  my 
father  and  you  came  on  Sunday  after  church.  We  had  a  lovely  walk 
in  Boulogne  market-place  in  the  morning,  seeing  French  children,  and 
then  we  went  to  Mme.  Huret^s  ^  and  found  her  a  little  in  deshabille — 
Joan  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  My  godson  is  a  splendid  fellow,  with 
eyes  as  black  as  two  cherries,  and  the  children  were  delighted.  We  had 
a  luxurious  drive  to  Paris  in  a  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  are  here  in 
pleasant  front  rooms  at  Meurice^  but  the  Hotel  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  company,  and  all  that  I  see  of  Paris  and  of  France,  as  chimged 
from  what  it  was  even  three  years  ago,  is  wholly  towards  the  most 
degrading  conditions  of  senseless  evil.  But  I  must  be  off  to  the  Louvre, 
the  light  is  so  lovely. 

The  children^  are  going  for  a  drive  with  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  T. 

Ever,  my  dearest  mother,  your  most  affectionate  son, 

J.   RUSKIN.' 

To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Vawm,  27th  April,  1866. 

Dear  Howell, — ^We  are  getting  on  nicely.  My  address  will  be 
Poste  Restante,  Vevay,  Canton  Vaud,  Suisse.  Send  me  as  little  as  you 
possibly  can.  Tie  up  the  knocker — say  I  am  sick — Fm  dead.  (Flatter- 
ing and  love  letters,  please — in  any  attainable  quantity.     Nothing  else.) 

^  [Widow  of  the  Boulogne  pilot,  who  had  taught  Raskin  ''to  steer  a  logger"  : 
see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  50.] 


.Mits  Joan  Affnew  and  Miss  Constance  Hilliard.] 
'  So  Raskin's  letters  to  his  mother  always  endedlj 
'    New  Beview,  March  1802,  p.  278.] 
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Necessary  business,  in  your  own  words,  if  possible,  shortly,  as  you 
would  if  I  was  really  paralytic  or  broken-ribbed,  or  anything  else 
dreadful;  and  after  all  explanation  and  abbreviation  don^t  expect  any 
answer — ^till  I  come  back!  But,  in  fact,  IVe  a  fair  appetite  for  (yiie 
dinner  a  day.  My  cousin  likes  two,  but  I  only  carve  at  one  of  them. 
Tell  Ned  this.  The  Continent  is  quite  ghastly  in  unspeakable  degrada- 
tions and  ill-omenedness  of  ignoble  vice,  everywhere. — Ever  affection- 
ately yours,  J.  RusKiN. 

To  his  Mother 

Hotel  Belleyue.  Thun,  20th  May[,  1806. 

We  got  here  yesterday  at  three  o^clock,  in  the  most  glorious  day 
conceivable;  all  the  Alps  clear  as  we  came  near;  anid  this  town  and 
place  are  still,  to  my  amazement,  unchanged — except  only  that  your 
terrace,  on  which  you  used  to  come  out  and  walk  before  your  bedroom 
windows,  has  been  built  upon ;  a  series  of  narrow,  roorns  raised  on  it, 
up  to  tiie  top  of  the  house,  so  that  Joan  and  Constance  slept  last 
night  above  that  balcony  terrace  of  yours.  They  slept  like  two.  dormice, 
and  I  had  nearly  to  beat  their  door  down  to  wake  them  at  seven 
o'^clock,  when  I  was  going  out,  and  they  weren'^t  ready  for  brei^kfast 
when  I  came  in;  and  lost  all  the  beauty  of  the  morning;  so  I'm 
going  to  depose  them  to-day  to  a  room  with  half  the  view,  and  take 
the  best  room  myself,  for  it^s  of  no  use  to  them;  a  box  full  of  wool 
would  be  the  right  place  for  them. 

I  have  just  taken  them  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  down  by  the 
lakeside  road.  We  met  peasants  returning  from  church  in.  full  costume 
— ^and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  thai  pleased  them  more  than  all  the 
mountains,  or  woods  either.  I  had  really  no  idea  what  a  power  dress 
had  over  the  minds  of  girls,  even  such  intelligent  ones  as  Constance'^s. 

But  the  costumes  were  very  beautiful  and  perfect;  more  so  than  I 
ever  saw  them  before:  I  am  pleased  at  this  and  thipk  it  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  country.  The  younger  women  nearly  all  had  their  straw 
hats  with  wreaths  of  scarlet  and  blue  and  white  flowers  quite  round; 
and  superb  silver  chains  over  their  velvet  bodices,  and  deep  red 
patterned  petticoats,  and  looked  really  as  complete  as  they  do  in  the 
picture-books.  In  the  ten  minutes  we  spent  at  Berne  we  saw  one  very 
beautiful  girl  in  splendid  dress;  she  must  have  been  at  a  wedding  or 
something — she  was  the  first  Constance  had  seen,  and  Con  was  struck 
speechless — it  was  so  much  more  than  she  expected,  for  I  had  told  her 
she  must  not  be  disappointed  if  she  saw  little  costume.  I  am  but  just 
in  time  for  post  to-day.     All  our  loves. 
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To  his  Mother 

lNTBBiiA€Bnf^  lltk  Juns,  1800. 

It  is  a  perfect  day  at  last;  doadless;  the  Jungfiraa  bright,  like 
silver  frosted;  and  the  haymakers  in  their  white  sleeves  busy  in  the 
meadows;  and  the  place  itself  quiet — the  war  having  kept  the  English 
out  of  it,  hitherto,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  shopkeepers — ^but  to  my 
present  contentment. 

I  fear  I  have  given  you  too  many  envelopes  for  the  Giessbach ;  what 
you  have  now  sent  there  will  be  forwarded  to  Lucerne;  but  I  shall  be 
without  news'  of  you  how  for  two  or  three  days  (perhaps  I  can  get 
one  back  from  the  Giessbach  here  on  Thursday) — we  shall  be  on  the 
Wengem  Alp,  I  hope  all  day,  to-morrow. 

I  have  a  pleasant  line  from  Lady  Waterford.  She  says:  ^^I  am 
grieved  to  hear  of  Lady  Trevelyan's  death;  though  I  did  not  know 
her,  I  had  heard  much  of  her  and  knew  she  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women.**''  I  have  sent  the  note  to  Sir  Walter.  I  enclose  you  a  nice 
one  ftam  Professor  Owen,  and  a  signed  requisition  about  the  Oxford 
Professorship  of  Poetry,^  which  you  may  like  to  have  to  show  to  some 
friends.    I  can  register  my  letter  to-day,  for  once. 

I  look  up  to  the  Jungfrau  from  the  table  at  which  I  write  with 
window  wide  open.  I  never  yet  saw  it  so  splendid  from  this  place, 
that  I  recollect. 

In  looking  over  some  of  your  past  letters  I  see  you  ask  about  a 
waterfaU  which  Joan  wrote  about,  on  the  lake  of  Thun.  You  never 
saw  it,  nor  did  I  before.  It  comes  out  of  a  cave,  and  is  joined  by 
various  springs  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  then  leaps  down  to  the  lake 
in  a  labyrinth  of  happy  streamlets — ^all  flash  and  play — ^with  no  appal- 
ling strength  or  terror; — the  waterfall  I  took  the  children  to  see  on 
Sunday  was  another  kind  of  thing — a  great  torrent  leaping  a  cliff 
full  three  times  as  high  as  St.  PauPs,  but  there  was  no  getting  near 
it  through  the  colossal  spray  cloud;  and  the  children  could  not  con- 
ceive its  size,  but  were  much  impressed,  nevertheless  (for  them;  though, 
as  Carlyle  says,  '*a  canary  bird  can  hold  only  its  own  quantity  of 
astonishment^).  They^re  mighty  busy  packing  wooden  toys  this  morn- 
ing. We  dine  at  one  (always  now  breakfast  at  seven!  and  then  drive 
up  to  Lauterbrunnen,  to  tea). 

I  have  told  Tyrwhitt  they  may  do  whafc  they  like  about  the  Poetry 
Professorship  at  Oxford. 

^  [On  this  tabject,  see  Vol.  XVIJI.  p.  zliv.  ;  and  below,  p.  524] 
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To  Rawdon   Bkown 

Intbrlaohen,  June  ll^A, 

My  dear  Bkown, — I  received  some  time  since  the  notification  of 
the  arrival  of  the  parcel  of  photographs — with  your  letter.  I  had  then 
been  for  some  days  on  my  way  to — Venice!  with  two  old  friends,  and 
two  young  ones — nice  little  ladies,  whom  I  thought  to  get  to  sing  for 
you  by  moonlight  in  gondolas.  Well— or  rather.  111 — (how  much  fitter 
that  other  word  would  be  for  a  general  conjunction)  one  of  my  old 
friends — Lady  Trevelyan — who  had  long  been  ill,  but  for  whom  we  all 
hoped  much  from  the  air  of  Italy,  became  suddenly  worse,  and  died  at 
Neuchatel  three  weeks  ago.  I  had  to  do  what  best  I  could  for  her 
husband,  but  the  best  was  little,  and  it  was  all  very  sad.  When  he 
left  me,  with  the  two  children  to  take  care  of,  the  rumours  of  war  were 
loud,  and  I  did  not  like  to  write  to  you  till  we  knew  what  it  would  be 
wisest  to  do.  And  now,  at  last,  we  have  had  to  give  up  all  hopes.  If 
I  had  not  been  planning  this  journey  to  Venice,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  long  silent,  but  I  thought  to  surprise  you.  Your  last  letter 
needed  an  answer,  for  it  was  very  kind  (all  your  letters  are  that) 
and  it  asked  some  questions.  You  said  you  wanted  to  hear  more  of 
^^Mary."^^  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  of  her,  except  that  she 
is  a  veiy  good  girl  whom  I  like  to  help  and  talk  to ; — the  child  of  whom 
I  wrote  to  you  is  not  at  all  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  that  school 
book.  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  you  about  her  some  day — ^perhaps 
never; — at  present  she  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  long  illness, 
and  does  not  like  to  talk  seriously  of  anything,  least  of  all  of  anything 
likely  to  give  pain  either  to  her  parents  or  to  me,  and  she  knows  she 
can^t  please  both.  So  she  stays  my  child  pet,  and  puts  her  finger 
up  if  ever  I  look  grave.  But  they  won'^t  let  her  write  to  me  any 
more  now,  and  I  suppose  the  end  will  be  as  it  should  be — ^that  she 
will  be  a  good  girl  and  do  as  she  is  bid,  and  that  I  shall  settle 
down  to — ^fifteenth-century  documents,  as  youVe  always  told  me  I 
should. 

Meantime  Fve  thus  had  much  discomfort  this  winter,  and  the  deaths 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  of  Lady  Trevelyan  take  from  me  my  two  best 
women  friendis  of  older  power;  and  I  am  not  very  zealous  about  any- 
thing: but  as  soon  as  I  get  home,  I  hope  to  give  you  report  upon 
the  photographs,  and  Fm  very  glad  to  have  this  printed  record  about 

1  [One  of  the  chancters  in  The  Bthice  of  the  Duet:  see  Vol.  XVUL 
p.  Izxii.  It.] 
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the  Bacchus,  and  its  companions.^     Please  tell  Signor  Lorenzi  so  with 
my  love,  and  believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

Do  you  stay  at  Venice  ?     I  should  like  to  know  if  you  get  this — 
could  you  send  me  a  line  to  Poste  Restante,  Schaffhausen? 


To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Genbva,  ^h  Jukf  [1866]. 

Dear  Howell, — AlPs  right  now.  I  have  all  your  packets,  and  will 
send  some  talk  to-morrow.  I  can  only  [say]  to-day  that  Fm  delighted 
about  the  Cniiksbank  matters,  and  if  the  dear  old  man  will  do  any- 
thing he  likes  more  from  the  old  Grimms  it  will  be  capital.  Edward 
and  Morris  and  you  and  I  will  choose  the  others  togeUier. 

My  little  daisy.  Miss  Hilliard,  is  wild  to-day  about  jewellers^  shops, 
but  not  so  wild  as  to  have  no  love  to  send  you.  So  here  you  have  it, 
and  some  from  the  other  one,  too,  though  she^s  rather  worse  than  the 
little  one,  because  of  a  new  bracelet.  TheyVe  been  behaving  pretty 
well  lately,  and  only  broke  a  chair  nearly  in  two  this  morning,  running 
After  each  other. — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

You  did  very  nicely  about  Munro.  I  return  the  signed  cheque. 
Please  send  it  with  my  love,  for  I  can't  write  to-day.    Is  he  better  t 

To  Miss  Lily  Armstrong  ' 

Denmark  Hill^  Zrd  August,  1866. 
My  dearest  Lily, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  little  square  letter, 
for  I  had  heard  of  your  being  ill,  and  wished  to  write,  but  was  hindered. 
Indeed,  I  should  like  to  see  you  once  more,  but  there  is  no  chance  of 
my  being  able  to  come  to  Ireland  or  to  Winnington — my  mother  cannot 
spare  me  any  more  this  year.  I  was  longer  away  from  her  than  I 
intended,  owing  to  the  death  of  a  friend  who  was  travelling  with  me. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  chance,  neither,  of  mama  and  papa's  being  able 
or  willing  to  spare  you  for  a  day  or  two  to  come  and  see  971^;  so  I 
must  just  recollect  my  little  Lily  when  she  wm  little,  and  be  content 
without  seeing  her  changed — perhaps  I  should  not  think  her  so  nice — 
(I  couldn't  think  her  nicer). 

^  [The  pictures  b^  Tmtoret  punted  for  the  AnticoUegio  in  the  Dacal  Pkhiee. 
The  document  refernng  to  the  paintings  is  No.  880  (p.  448)  iu  Lorena's  book  (for 
which^  see  above,  p.  439  n.).] 

3  [New  Beview,  March  1892,  p.  279.] 

>  [Daughter  of  Serieant  Armstrong,  M.P.  ;  the  ^'lily"  of  Bihici  qf  the  Dust; 
afterwards  Mrs.  Keyill  Daviee.] 
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I  have  not  noticed  the  votes  on  this  great  Parliamentary  quarrel 
yet.^  Can  you  tell  me  which  side  Papa  voted  on?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  he  thought.  To  me  all  suffirage  questions  are  wholly  im- 
material. All  good  men^s  *^  votes  ^  are  deeds — of  helping  forward  good 
men  whenever  they  can,  and  depressing  bad  ones.  .  .  . 


To  Chaeles  Eliot  Noeton* 

Denxabk  Hnx^  18  AuguH,  1888. 

Dear  Noeton, — I  have  been  in  hopes  every  day  of  announcing  com- 
pletion of  drawing  for  you,  but  Edward  works  at  it  and  gets  angry 
with  himself,  and  then  gives  in;  he  is  not  well,  and  has  gone  into  the 
country  for  a  week  or  two.  I  have  not  drawn  your  cheque.  Fll  get 
him  on  if  I  can,  as  soon  as  he  comes  back. 

Fve  had  rather  a  bad  summer.  I  went  abroad  with  an  old  friend, 
Lady  Trevelyan,  and  her  husband.  She  died  at  Neuchatel.  ...  I  am 
not  well  myself,  and  do  not  care  to  write  nothing  but  grumbles  to  you. 
I  am  working  at  botany  and  mineralogy,  however,  with  some  success. 

My  mother  is  pretty  well,  and  I  daresay  if  ever  I  get  any  strength 
again,  I  shall  find  IVe  learned  something  through  all  this  darkness. 
Howbeit,  I  fancy  Emerson's  essay  on  Compensation  must  have  been 
written  when  he  was  very  comfortable.  Forgive  this  line — I  have  put 
it  off  so  long — and  you  can^t  write  to  me  while  Fm  swindling  you  out 
of  your  fifty  pounds,  without  seeming  to  dun  me  for  it. 

I  am  drawing  some  slight  things  rather  better  than  of  old.  That^s 
the  only  promising  point  at  present. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

^      J.   RUSKIN. 

To  C.  A.  Howell  «    . 

Denmark  Hill,  22nd  AuguH  [1866]. 
Deae  Hovtell, — ^The  enclosed  is  from  a  funny,  rather  nice,  half 
crazy  old  French  lady  (guessing  at  her  from  her  letters),  and  I  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  kind  of  a  being  it  is.  Would  you  kindly  call 
on  her  to  ask  her  for  further  information  about  the  *^  perdicament,^ 
and,  if  you  think  it  at  all  curable  or  transitable,  Fll  advance  her  d^O 
without  interest  ?  Fve  only  told  her  you  will  call  to  "  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case."^ — Ever  affectionately  yours,        J.  Ruskin. 

^  [Lord  John  Russell's  Government  bad  been  defeated  by  11  votes  (315  to  304) 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill.     Serjeant  Armstrong  was  M.P.  for  Sligo.] 
"  [No.  48  in  Nation;  vol.  i.  pp.  15d-160.] 
•  [New  Beview,  March  1892,  p   280.] 
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To   C.    A.    HOWKLL* 

Dknvabk  Hiix^  2nd  Sept.,  1866. 

Dear  Howell, — I  am  wholly  obliged  to  you  for  these  Cruikshanks. 
The  Jack  Shepherd  one '  is  quite  awful,  and  a  miracle  of  skill  and  com« 
mand  of  means.  The  others  are  all  splendid  in  their  way — the  morning 
one  with  the  far-away  street  I  like  the  best; — ^the  officials  with  the 
children  are  glorious  too,' — withering :  if  one  understands  it.  But  who 
does  ?  or  ever  did  ?  The  sense  of  loss  and  vanity  of  all  good  art — ^until 
we  are  better  people — increases  on  me  daily. 

I  can^t  understand  the  dear  old  lady^s  letters,  nor  see  the  main 
point — i.^.,  if  she  has  got  the  receipt  from  Maple.  I  sent  them  a 
cheque  as  soon  as  you  had  left.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  I  return 
you  the  letters.  Please  look  after  her  a  little.  I  shouldn't  mind  re- 
placing the  overcharge  sum  at  her  banker^s  besides. 

Also  look  over  the  enclosed  from  B .    Fm  very  sorry  about 

this  man — anything  more  wretched  than  the  whole  business  can't  be. 
He'll  never  paint ! — and  how  to  keep  him  from  starvation  and  madness, 
I  can't  see.  I  can't  keep  every  unhappy  creature  who  mistakes  their 
vocation.  What  can  I  do  ?  Fve  rather  a  mind  to  send  him  this  fifty 
pounds,  which  would  be  the  simplest  way  to  me  of  getting  quit  of  him 
— but  I  can't  get  quit  of  the  thouffJU  of  him.  Is  his  wife  nice,  do  you 
know,  or  if  you  don't,  would  you  kindly  go  and  see  ?  I've  written  to 
him  to  write  to  you,  or  to  explain  things  to  you,  if  you  call.  What 
a  tidy,  nice  way  you  have  of  doing  things — the  hymn  to  Proserpine 
looks  like  a  set  of  pictures.  What  did  you  find  among  the  photos 
of  Llewellyn  Correspondence?  The  man  wrote  to  me  yesterday  for  a 
letter  of  Lord  Derby's.  I  knew  no  more  who  he  was  than  the  Emperor 
of  China. — Ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  Rusetn. 

I wrote  to  me  in  a  worry  for  money,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  wrote  I  couldn't  help  him.  All  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  a  staff  writer  on  the  Times,  was  bothering  and 
sending  his  wife  out  here  in  cabs  in  the  rain,  to  lend  him  J^OO,  on 
no  security  to  speak  of,  and  yesterday  comes  a  letter  from  Edinburgh 
saying  my  old  friend  Dr.  John  Brown  is  gone  mad— owing  to,  among 

1  [New  Reuiewy  March   1892,  p.  280,  where  '^I "  is  identified  as  ''a  very 

well-known  oaintor  of  great  merit,  recently  dead."    It  is  helieved  that  ^'B 

also  is  now  dead.] 

*  [This  should  be  Jack  Sheppard^  the  reference  being  to  one  or  other  of  the  27 
etched  |>late8  by  Cruikshank  (perhaps  "  Jack  Sheppard  visits  his  mother  in  Bedlam ") 
in  Harrison  Ainsworth's  novels  published  in  BenUeffe  MieceUany^  ^^^J, 

'  [These  are  etchings  in  Sketches  by  Box,  The  ^^ morning  one"  is  ^^The  Streets — 
Mommg"  (the  first  of  the  '"Scenes") ;  the  '< officials  with  the  children"  is  the  illus- 
tration to  "  Public  Dinners,"  in  which  portraits  of  Dickens  and  Cruikshank  are  intro- 
duced among  the  officials  who  conduct  tiie  procession  of  '^  Indigent  Orphans."] 
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other  matters,  pecuniary  affairs  (after  a -whole  life  of  goodness  and 
usefulness). 

At  page  449  of  the  Venetian  Documents  ^  is  Paul  Veronese's  estimate 
of  the  Tintoret  pictures  of  which  you  have  two  photos — at  50  ducats 
each — pretty  well  for  those  days? 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

Denjcark  Hill,  *Jth  Sept.  '66. 

My  DEAii  Mrs.  Simon, — I  thank  you,  heartily,  for  your  long  letter 
just  received.  There  is  much  in  it  that  gives  me  pleasure — nothing  that 
alters  my  opinions  or  feelings  in  any  serious  degree.  I  never  doubted 
of,  or  failed  in,  affection  to  Mme.  Eisenkraemer  for  a  single  instant. 
I  would  not  receive  her  because  I  did  not  feel  able  to  speak  on  the 
subject'  before  her,  nor  to  be  with  her  husband,  as  she  would  have 
expected  me  to  be.  I  thought  it  would  be  his  part  to  explain  to  her, 
as  he  would  feel,  why  it  was. 

Couttet  I  know  better,  as  I  think,  than  he  knows  himself,  having 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  inio  his  foibles,  that  he  might  not 
think  I  saw  them.  I  never  doubted  his  trustworthiness  in  whatever 
was  definitely  trusted  to  him,  and  of  which  he  perceived  the  importance. 
But  he  doubted  of  my  word — before  I  doubted  his.  I  left  him  in  charge 
of  that  laud,  telling  him  no  wood  was  to  be  cut  upon  it,  though  Eisen- 
kraemer was  to  have  the  pasture  of  it  for  that  year,  and  that  I  would 
buy  it  in  the  autumn  on  my  return — cash  down.  This  point  of  cutting 
no  wood  was  a  special  one,  as  I  had  favourite  trees,  five  or  six  hundred 
years  old. 

On  my  return,  I  found  the  place  covered  with  charcoal  burners^ 
refuse — many  of  my  favourite  trees  destroyed.  I  was  in  a  violent 
passion,  but  said  litlle.  Couttet  answered  to  the  little  I  did  say,  **  Quand 
Targent  est  pay^  la  terre  est  k  vous — pas  avant — on  ne  scait  pas  k 
quoi  s'en  tenir^  (an  unforgiveable  speech,  to  me). 

This  whole  matter  was  apparently  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  one  of 
many  by  which  I  judge  of  Couttet's  "regard"  for  me.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  your  letter  which  does  not  principally  regard  himself — ^the 
movement  with  the  hat  most  of  all. 

Such,  however,  being  the  feeling  in  the  valley,  I  will  write  a  simple 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  of  my  feelings  to  them,  and  have  it  put 
in  good  French  and  print  it,  and  send  it  for  whosoever  cares  to  read 

^  [Collected  by  Lorenzi:  see  above,  p.  4d9  n.] 
'  [Ruskiu's  purchase  of  laud  at  Chamoani :  see  above,  p.  445.] 
XXXVI.  2  K 
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it.  I  never,  of  course,  countenanoed  my  lawyer  in  that  act  of  vi<d6noe 
to  Payot;  he  shall  himself  answer  for  it  to  you,  and  to  Mr.  Simon, 
and  to  everybody  else.  He  will  probably,  however,  ask  first  to  be 
satisfied  why  the  deed  of  sale  itself  was  removed  by  Eisenkraemer^s 
lawyer  from  the  public  office  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  found, 
and  found  only  by  my  lawyer'*s  energy,  among  his  effects  after  his 


My  lawyer^s  entire  subsequent  action  and  mine  was  under  the  advice 
of  the  leading  lawyer  in  Greneva. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  trouble  and  kind  feeling  in  the  matter. 
Let  the  land  be  assured  to  me,  within  due  limits  (no  boundanes  could 
be  traced,  or  even  agreed  upon,  when  I  was  there),  and  I  am  ready  to 
take  it  still,  at  the  price  agreed  upon.  I  have  never  retreated  from 
my  bargain.  I  said  I  will  to-day  buy  the  land,  if  you  can  give  it  me — 
not  if  you  cannot. 

Fm  afraid  this  letter  and  its  enclosure  are  alike  too  late,  but  you 
give  me  no  new  address. — Ever  afiectionately  yours,         J.  Ruskin. 


To  C.  A.  Howell  1 

DwuAMK  BxLL  [Sejpt.^  1866]. 
Dear  Howell, — I  send  you  the  Rhine,  with  much  love.  Fm  so 
glad  you  don^t  like  those  north  stories.  Wouldn't  Cruikshank  choose 
himself  subjects  out  of  Grimm  P  If  not, — ^to  begin  with,  the  old  soldier 
having  lost  his  way  in  a  wood  comes  to  a  cottage  with  a  light  in  it 
shining  through  the  trees.  At  its  door  is  a  witch  spinning — of  whom 
he  asks  lodging.  She  says  *^He  must  dig  in  her  garden,  then.''* — 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Dbnmaiik  Hill  [11^^  SepL,  1866]. 
My  deae  Howell, — ^Themk  you  for  all  trouble  and  for  the  etchings, 
etc.      I  have  been  looking  at  the   fairy  tales,  but  don^t  like  any.     I 
think  the  best  way  would  be  to  make  that  old  Grimm  a  little  richer, — 
there  are  plenty  of  subjects  in  it. 

^  [New  Beffiewj  March  1892,  p.  281.  "  The  Rhine^"  as  appears  from  the  next 
ktterjwaa  a  drawing'  by  Prout] 

'  (The  design  which  Cruikshank  made  and  etched  accordingly  is  here  for  the 
first  time  pablished  (Plate  XXI.).  It  illustrates  the  opening  of  the  story  called 
''The  Blue  Light"  in  German  Popular  Storiee,  p.  168.] 

*  [New  Review,  March  1892,  p.  281.] 
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How  horrid  all  that  is — like  a  story  in  Dickens — about  the  old  lady 
and  lawyers.  Thank  your  cousin  for  all  her  niceness.  Look  here — 
without  saying  who  it  is  for,  or  talking  about  it,  whenever  you  come 
across  any  pencil  drawing  of  Prout^  tell  me  of  it.  Fm  glad  I  had 
that  one  for  you,  for  I  think  you  must  sometimes  enjoy  it  a  little. 
Fve  got  plenty  for  nufiejfj  but  Fve  a  plan  about  them. — Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.  R. 

To  Thohas  Cablyle^ 

Denmark  Hill  [14^  Sept.^  1866]. 

Deab  Mb.  Cablyle, — How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  being 
to  me  what  this  Milan  letter  says  (and  your  saying  is  like  nature^s — 
one  with  deed)  that  you  are — and  for  trusting  and  loving  me  enough 
to  be  able  to  write  so  to  me  P    Then — oh  me — if  I  had  lost  this  letter ! 

Grod  keep  you  and  give  you  back  some  of  your  care  to  use  your 
inner  strength — the  strength  is  itself  unbroken. 

I  cannot  say  more  to-day. — Ever  your  loving  J.  Ruskin. 

To  C.  A.  Howell* 

September,  1866. 

Please  just  look  over  enclosed  and  see  if  any  little  good  can  or 
ought  to  be  done.  I  want  you  to  go  to  Boulogne  for  me  to  see  after 
the  widow  of  a  pilot  who  died  at  Folkestone  of  cholera.  They  were 
dear  friends  of  mine,  both  as  good  as  gold — she  now  quite  desolate. 
When  could  you  go,  taking  your  cousin  with  you,  if  you  like,  for  a 
few  days?  You  would  be  well  treated  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains.  FU 
come  over  to-morrow  and  tell  you  about  it. 

To  C.  A.  Howell 

September,  1866. 

I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  at  Boulogne 
longer  than  the  enclosed  will  carry  you.  It  is  more  as  a  bearer  of 
the  expression  of  my  sympathy  that  I  ask  you  to  go  than  to  do  much. 
The  poor  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  very  well  with  her  one 
child,  if  she  lives,  and  I  doubt  not  she  will  do  all  she  ought;  but  at 
present  she  is  stunned,  and  it  will  do  her  good  to  have  you  to  speak  to. 

^  [Carlyle  bad  lost  his  wife  on  April  21^  1866,  and  Ruskin  bad  written  to 
condole  with  him.  Carljrle's  reply  (May  10,  1866)  has  been  printed  in  Vol.  XYIII. 
p.  xlrii.  It  had  apparently  been  forwarded  to  Milim,  where  Raskin  had  intended 
to,  but  did  not,  go,  and  ultimately  reached  him  in  Loudon.] 

'  [This  letter,  and  the  following,  are  from  M.  H.  Spiehnann's  John  BuMn^  1900^ 
p.  51.] 
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To   C.    A.   HOWKLL^ 

Denbiark  HnX)  2Qth  Sept.,  1866. 

My  deajl  Howell, — My  mother  is  terribly  nervous  about  the  cholera 
at  Boulogne — so,  I  find,  is  Rossetti.  I  am  not,  and  I  hope  you  are  not — 
most  as8ui*edly  I  should  have  gone  myself  just  now,  but  for  leaving  my 
mother  alone.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  beg 
you  to  return  instantly.  I  mean  this  for  as  much  of  an  order  as  it 
would  be  becoming  to  our  friendship  for  either  of  us  to  receive  from 
jiSie  other  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  shall  be  seriously  annoyed  if 
^  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  it  (your  good-nature  might  else 
make  you  delay). — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Dknxark  Hill,  1866. 

Dear  Howei^l, — ^This  H business  is  serious.      Write  to  Miss 

B  that  I  do  not  choose  at  present  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  else 

the  creditor  would  endeavour  to  implicate  me  in  it  at  once,  if  there 
was  the  least  appearance  of  my  having  been  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
action— and  I  don^t  at  all  intend  to  lose  money  by  force,  whatever  I 
may  do  for  my  poor  friend  when  she  is  quit  of  lawyers.  If  people 
in  this  world  would  but  teach  a  little  less  religion,  and  a  little  more 
common  honesty,  it  would  be  much  more  to  everybody's  purpose — and 
to  God's. 

The  etching  will  not  do.  The  dear  old  man  has  dwelt  on  serious 
and  frightful  subject,  and  cultivated  his  conscientiousness  till  he  has 
lost  his  humour.  He  may  still  do  impressive  and  moral  subjects, 
but  I  know  by  this  group  of  children  that  he  can  do  fairy  tales  no 
more.* 

I  think  he  might  quite  well  do  still  what  he  would  feel  it  more 
his  duty  to  do — ^illustrations  of  the  misery  of  the  streets  of  London. 
He  knows  that,  and  I  would  gladly  purchase  the  plates  at  the  same 
price. 


^  \New  Beview,  March  1892,  p.  282,  where  the  letter  it  given  in  facfimUe.] 

*  'ibid,,  pp.  282-283,  and  Spielmann's  John  Rn»kin,  pp.  62,  113.] 

*  [Nearly  twenty  years  later,  Ruskin  thus  again  referred  to  Cruikshank's  lost 
power,  aa  testified  in  these  two  plates  of  the  ''Pied  Piper''  and  Grimm's  ''Story 
of  the  Blae  Light " :  "It  was  precisely  because  Mr.  Cruikshank  could  not  return 
to  the  manner  of  the  Grimm  plates "  (published  in  1822),  "  but  etched  too  finely 
and. shaded  too  much,  that  our  project  came  to  an  end."  See  Vol.  XXXI v. 
p.  566.] 
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Here  is  the  cheque  for  this,  and  Miss  B ^s  note. — Ever  affec- 
tionately yours,  J.   RusKiN. 

Give  my  dear  love  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  say,  if  he  had  been 
less  kind  and  good,  his  work  now  would  have  been  fitter  for  wayward 
children,  but  that  his  lessons  of  deeper  import  will  be  incomparably 
more  precious  if  he  care^  to  do  them.  But  that  he  must  not  work 
while  in  the  country. 

To  Thomas  Cablyle^ 

Dbnmabk  Hnx,  29^A  8^.,  1808. 

Deak  Me.  Cablyle, — I  went  in  to  Waterloo  Place  and  gave  Mr. 
Hume  that  letter  about  Lord  Russell,  yesterday,  and  the  bearer  of 
this  has  already  delivered  his  pamphlet  to  him  to-day.  I  asked  him 
also  whether  he  might  not  be  helped  in  his  present  work  by  the  lawyer^s 
precision  of  my  friend  Mr.  Pattison — (I  heedlessly  called  him  Harrison 
to  you  the  other  night — ^having  another  lawyer  and  politico-economist 
friend  of  that  name).  But  Mr.  Hume  looked  a  little  disconcerted  at 
the  proposal — ^so  it  is  best,  I  suppose,  at  present  to  leave  matters  in  his 

^  [In  answer  to  the  following  letter  from  Carlyle  about  bnriness  connected  with 
the  Governor  Eyre  Defence  Committee: — 

'^Chelsba,  27  8epr,f  1866. — Dbab  Ruskin, — I  have  again  read  all  those 
letters,  but  do  not,  from  Mr.  Price  or  his  Jamaica  Standard^  get  the  least 
glimmer  of  light  about  'The  Tramway  Swindle'  or  any  of  the  other 
miracles  alleged,  which  I  can  only  conceive  as  more  or  less  natural  mis- 
hirtht  of  that  nearly  tnconceivable  little  Chaoa  in  a  Coalbo»  (probably  very 
violent,  and  sure  to  he  Jiiliifinous)  which  they  call*  House  of  Assembly'; 
and  all  intent  upon  talk  of  various  kinds,  while  their  Governor  was  push- 
ing towards  work  and  result.  A  mere  heap  of  flaming  soot;  abstrusely 
equal  to  zero  to  us!  Mr.  Price,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  and  is 
perfectly  honest  and  honorfide;  but  need  not  concern  us  £Eurther. 

''The  best  thinf  you  can  now  do  is  to  consult  seriously  that  practical 
Mr.  Harris ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  he  won't  be  of  the  Committee,  get  him 
to  undertake  that  lucid  Digest,  or  conclusive  little  Summary  of  fieucts  and 
principles,  which  mxut  be  set  forth,  and  addressed  to  the  British  People 
for  their  answer.  Such  a  thing  would  have  immense  results,  if  rightly 
done;  and,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  the  one  man  for  it.  Be  diligent.  I 
bid  you  I 

"The  letter  from  Christie  (ex-Brazilian  Excellency,  and  a  yerj  shrewd 
fellow)  came  this  morning.  I  leave  a  memorandum  of  it  with  Hume ;  to 
whom,  if  you  chance  to  look  in,  you  may  give  it  in  eorpore: — otherwise, 
keep  or  return  hither.  J  expect  you  again  about  Wednesday,  and  hope  to 
be  alone  and  get  more  good  of  you.    Ay  de  mi! — Yours  ever, 

"T.  Cabltia." 

In  a  later  letter  (October  11)  Carlyle  complains  of  a  statement  as  "presented  as 
if  wrapt  in  bales  of  wool,  or  by  the  broadest  end,  or  even  by  the  eide,  instead  of 
the  point"  and  bids  Ruskin  see  what  he  can  do  to  help  the  author  to  mend  it.] 
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very  willing  and  active  hands.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  Price  matters; 
your  kind  note  being,  for  the  rest,  quite  enough  for  me; — ^however^ 
I  spoke  to  Hume  about  it,  and  he  read  me  Eyre^s  own  letter  about 
Price — ^which  is  conclusive. 

The  reason  I  attached  overdue  weight  to  Price's  letter  you  might 
partly  guess  from  his  niece's,  which  I  left  with  you,  not  inadvertently. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  looked  at  it  again  or  thought  of  it  in  any  wise ; 
but  if  you  could  be  troubled  to  glance  over  this  two-in-one  letter  en« 
closed,  which  you  see  bears  (receptive)  postmark,  ^^Luzern,  28th  Nov.^ 
1861,^  you  will  see  how  it  is  that  I  can't  work  now  so  well  as  I  used 
to  do;  and  why  you  must  not  scold  me  for  not  always  being  able  to 
**  look  valiantly  upon  these  things.^ — ^Ever  your  loving         J.  Ruskik. 

The  passage  about  governesses  refers  to  a  gallant  thing  she  did  in 
defiance  of  all  scoldings  by  her  friends — ^namely,  nursing  her  children's 
sick  governess  herself,  through  a  month's  long  illness  requiring  closest 
watching,  during  some  part  of  it,  night  and  day. 

I  have  opened  my  letter  to  put  in  also  one  that  has  come  by  this- 
post,  which  I  think  you  will  like — in  answer  to  what  I  told  her  of  your 
impression  of  Mr.  Price. 

ril  come  over  on  Wednesday  as  usual.  I  am  so  glad  you  Kke  to 
have  me  alone. 

To  Thomas  Cablyle 

DsNUABK  HniL  [Oct.  1,  isee]. 

Deah  Mb.  Cablyle, — ^Please,  111  come  over  and  take  you  to  the 
Committee^  on  Wednesday.  Then  I'll  come  on  Thursday  evening  for 
talk  if  that  will  do — or  fViday — as  you  like  best. 

Fve  been  looking  for  accounts  of  Gustavus — ^Lutzen,  etc.— can't  get 
anything  human  about  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  magnificent  closing  work  for  you  to  do 
would  be  to  set  your  finger  on  the  turning  points  and  barriers  in 
European  history,  to  gather  them  into  train  of  light, — to  give  without 
troubling  yourself  about  detail  or  proof,  your  own  final  impression  of 
the  courses  and  causes  of  things — and  your  thoughts  of  the  leading 
men,  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were.  If  you  like  to  do  this^ 
ril  come  and  write  for  you  a  piece  of  every  day,  if  after  beginning 
it  you  still  found  the  mere  hand  work  troublesome.  I  have  a  notion 
it  would  be  very  wholesome  work  for  me,  and  it  would  be  very  proud 
and  dear  for  me.  But  that's  by  the  way— only  think  of  the  thing 
itself. — Ever  your  loving  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [The  Eyre  Defence  Committee :  see  Vol.  XYItL  p.  xlvi.] 
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To  C.  A.  Howell* 

Dbnmabk  Hill^  3rtf  Nwemhw  [1866]. 

Drab  Howell, — I  enclose  your  cheque  for  the  8th.  You  are  now 
quits  with  me,  and  we  come  to  our  60  at  February,  but  let  me  know 
always  fearlessly  when  you  want  any  quicker  help.  •  .  .  You  can^  at 
all  tiiink  what  complicated  and  acute  worry  Fve  been  living  in  the 
last  two  months.  Fm  getting  a  little  less  complex  now,  only  steady 
headache  instead  of  thorn  fillet.  I  don^t  mean  to  be  irreverent,  but 
in  a  small  way,  in  one^s  poor  little  wretched  humanity,  it  best  expresses 
the  difference.  That^s  why  I  couldn^t  think  about  Cruikshank  or  any- 
thing.— Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 


To  C.  A.  Howell  « 

Denmark  Hill^  ^ih  Nowmber  [1866]. 

My  deae  Howell, — ^All  that  you  have  done  is  right  and  nice,  but 
I  am  soiry  to  see  you  are  yourself  overworked  also.  I  will  take  some 
measures  to  relieve  you  of  this  nuisance  by  writing  a  letter  somewhere 
on  modem  destitution  in  the  middle  classes.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  this  more  effectively  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  to 
state  that  for  the  present  I  must  retire  from  the  position  necessarily 
now  occupied  by  a  publicly  recognised  benevolent— or  simple — ^person. 
In  the  meantime,  whenever  you  don^t  think  a  letter  deserves  notice^ 
merely  say  you  ^*have  forwarded  it  to  me.^^  Forward  them  to  me  in 
packets,  merely  putting  a  cross  on  the  back  of  any  you  wish  me  to 
read.  I  may,  or  may  not,  but  I  will  take  the  onus  of  throwing  the 
rest  into  the  fire. 

I  simply  have  at  present  no  more  money,  and  therefore  am  unable 
to  help — ^in  fact,  I  am  a  long  way  within  my  proper  banker's  balance, 
and  I  don^t  choose  at  present  to  sell  out  stock  and  diminish  my  future 
power  of  usefulness. 

I  think  I  shall  do  most  ultimate  good  by  distinctly  serviceable 
appropriation  of  funds,  not  by  saving  here  and  there  an  unhappy  soul — 
I  wish  I  could — when  I  hear  of  them,  as  you  well  know.  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  means  just  now,  and  that's  all  about  it. 

I  am  going  to  write  to  Rutter'  to  release  Cruikshank  from  the 

>  iNew  Beview,  March  1892,  p.  283.] 
•  r/Wd.,  pp.  283-284.] 

'  [Mr.  Henry  Rutter,  LL.B.,  jonior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Ratter  &  Son, 
whose  senior  partner  was  executor  to  Raskin's  fiither.] 
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payment  of  that  hundi-ed.^  He  gave  some  bonds  which  may  be  useful 
to  him,  and  I  shall  put  the  100  down — as  I  said  I  would — ^to  the 
testimonial. 

Take  care  of  yourself.  Don''t  answer  letters  at  all — when  you^re 
tired.  Suppose  you  are  me,  myself — of  course  /  can^t  answer  them. — 
Ever,  with  love  to  your  cousin,  your  affectionate  J.  RusnN. 


To  Miss  Lily  Arjcsteono 

DsNMABK  Hill,  \Qth  Navembtr,  1806. 

My  dea&est  Lily, — ^I  am  in  great  pride  and  delight  with  my 
letter  to-day;  I  think  it  so  kind  and  pretty  and  good  in  you  and 
Lotty  not  to  forget  me — ^through  all  this  long  time ;  and  it  is  so  nice 
of  you  to  write  out  this  long,  tiresome  lecture  which  I  wanted.  I  do 
so  wish  I  could  come  and  see  you — .but  I  am  thoroughly  ill  at  present, 
though  the  doctors  say  they  could  make  me  quite  strong  again  if  only 
they  could  keep  me  in  good  humour;  but  they  can%  Fm  so  naughty. 
However,  I^m  just  a  little  better  than  I  was  in  the  summer — and 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  make  another  little  drawing  for  Lanty  by 
Christmas  time.  You  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  by  writing 
to  me  to-day,  you  darlingest  of  Lilies;  and  so  have  Susie  and  Nellie. 
Fm  so  glad  Nellie  is  there  still  with  you;  I  must  write  to  her — but  I 
can't  move  to-day,  for  Fve  been  studying  ^*  Desiccation  of  Calcite"^  till 
Fm  giddy.  I  want  to  do  a  little  sequel  to  the  Ethics  this  winter 
(only  it  will  all  be  quite  dead  detail — ^with  plates — no  dialogue),'  and 
Fm  doing  a  great  deal  with  botany — ^if  only  I  had  more  strength  for 
work  I  should  have  some  really  useful  books  for  you  soon  done ;  they're 
all  in  my  head,  but  they  do  me  no  good  there,  except  make  me  giddy 
— ^they're  ever  so  much  worse  than  Irish  jigs. 

Yes,  it  is  nice  that  Venice  is  bee  from  the  Austrians,'  but  Venice 
and  all  Italy  are  still  enslaved  to  an  emperor  they  know  not  of — and 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  till  they  have  broken  his  yoke  asunder,  and 
cast  his  cords  from  them.^  For  as  our  true  monarch  is  not  Victoria  but 
Victor  Mammon,  so  theirs  is  Victor-*ah — ^not  Emmanuel,  but  Belial — 

"To  vice  industrious — but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful."^ 

1  rSee  letter  of  0tli  April  1866.] 
^  rThis  intention  was  not  carried  oat] 

*  [By  the  treaty  of  peace   between  Italy  and  Austria  signed  ou  October  3, 
Venice  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.] 
«  [See  Psalms  ii.  3.] 
»  [Paradue  LoH,  ii.  117.] 
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And  the  only  idea  of  the  Venetians,  in  regaining  what  they  imagine  to 
be  liberty,  is  not  to  recall  the  Toil  of  Venice — by  which  she  Rose— but 
the  Pleasures  by  which  she  Perished. 

7b  William  Michael  Rossetti* 

Denmark  Hill^  2  December^  1866. 

My  dear  RossETTi, — I  don^t  often  read  criticisms  (disliking  my 
own  as  much  as  or  more  than  other  people'^s),  but  I  have  read  this; 
and  like  it  much — and  entirely  concur  with  you  as  far  as  you  have 
carried  it.  But  you  have  left  the  fearful  and  melancholy  mystery  un- 
touched, it  seems  to  me,  .  .  .  the  corruption  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
genius  of  modem  days. 

I  hope  Greorge  Richmond  will  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
4th,  at  six:  if  this  reaches  you  in  time,  I  wish  you  could  come  too. 
It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you.  Love  to  Gabriel  always. — Ever 
faithfully  yours,  J.  Rusktn. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton  ^ 

Denmark  Hill^  28^A  December,  1866. 

My  dear  Norton, — I  have  not  written  to  you  because  I  did  hope 
to  have  sent  you  some  account  of  the  portrait,  but  both  Jones  and  I 
have  been  ill, — I  very  seriously,  as  far  as  any  chronic,  illness  can  be 
serious, — ^being  variously  tormented,  down  into  the  dust  of  death  and 
near  his  gates,  and  no  portrait  seems  finishable,  for  the  present,  so  I 
have  cancelled  your  cheque,  sending  you  back  the  enclosed  torn  bit  to 
assure  you  thereof;  and  if  either  he  or  I  (for  I  suspect  I  can  draw 
myself  better  than  anybody  can^}  can  do  anything  worth  your  having, 
you  shall  have  it  for  nothing. 

I  am  working  at  geology  and  botany,  and  hope  to  get  something 
done  in  that  direction,  of  a  dry  and  dim  nature,  this  next  year.  Which, 
as  it  will  be  my  7x7th,  is  likely,  not  merely  for  that  reason — but  for 
many,  to  bring  many  troubles  to  an  end  for  me,  one  way  or  another. 

My  mother  is  wonderfully  well,  and  I  am  in  some  sort  better  than 
for  some  time  back.  The  doctors  say  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  but  what  it  isn't  their  business  to  deal  with. 

Did  I  tell  you  anything  of  my  summer  tour  this  year?  I  forget. 
Let  me  know  how  you  are. — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

1  [Bjoseetti  Paperty  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  pp.  216-217.  The  ''criticism''  is  the 
pamphlet,  Swinburne^ e  Poetne  and  Ballade,  A  Criticiem,  By  William  Michael  Rossetti 
(John  Camden  Hotten^  1866).] 

*  [No.  47  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  160-161.1 

^  [Afterwards  Riiskin  sent  two  portrait^atches  of  himself  to  Mr.  Norton :  see 
Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  92.] 
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[This  WB8  a  year  in  which  Ruskin's  literary  output  was  for  him  small:  see 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  xvii.  His  life  at  Denmark  Hill  during  the  earlier  months  is  noted 
in  YoL  XIX.  pp.  xxii.-xxvi.  After  receiving  an  honorary  degree  and  delivering 
the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  in  May,  he  went  for  some  weeks  to  the  Lake 
District  Letters  to  his  mother  written  thence  are  given  in  VoL  XIX.  pp.  xzviii.- 
xzziv.] 

To  Chaeles  Eliot  Nobton^ 

DisNMARK  Hill,  2Ard  January^  1867. 

Dear  Nobton, — I  have  just  got  your  New  Year's  letter  (for  which 
a  thousand  thanks  and  thoughts);  but  I  am  vexed  because  you  seem 
never  to  have  got  mine,  giving  account  of  Bume-Jones^s  breakdown 
with  the  portrait  and  enclosing  a  fragment  of  your  fifty-pound  cheque 
to  show  that  it  was  destroyed ;  and  promising,  if  ever  I  can  draw 
again,  to  try  and  do  you  a  sketch  of  myself.  This  letter  was  sent  a 
good  while  ago ;  I  forget  how  long,  but  you  should  certainly  have  had 
it  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  me.  However,  it  is  always 
late  enough  to  hear  of  failures.  I  am  painting  birds,  and  shells,  and 
the  like,  to  amuse  myself  and  keep  from  sulking,  but  I  sulk  much. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  time  we  should  meet — but  it  will  be  to  exchange 
glances  and  hearts — ^not  thoughts — for  I  have  no  thoughts — ^I  am  so 
puzzled  about  eveiything  that  Fve  given  up  thinking  altogether.  It 
seems  to  me  likely  that  I  shall  draw  into  a  very  stern,  lonely  life,  if 
life  at  all,  doing  perhaps  some  small  work  of  hand  with  what  gift  I 
have,  peacefully,  and  in  the  next  world — ^if  there  is  any — I  hope  to 
begin  a  little  better  and  get  on  farther.  I  want  to  send  this  by 
**  return  of  post ''  and  must  close. — ^Ever  your  affectionate 

J.  RUSKIN. 

My  mother'^s  love.  She  is  well,  but  her  sight  is  filing  faat  now. 
She  may  revive  a  little  in  spring, — perhaps  may  only  last  long  enough 
to  let  her  see  my  father's  tomb.  I  have  made  it  quite  simple,  with 
a  granite  slab  on  the  top — so' — supported  by  a  pure  and  delicate 
moulding  from  my  favourite  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto,  at  Lucca  (a 
slender  green  serpentine  shaft  at  each  comer),  and  on  the  granite  slab, 
— ^this, — 

\Here  followed  the  inscripiian,  which  is  priiUed  in  Vol.  XV IL  p.  Ixxm.] 

1  [AtlanUe  Monthfy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  17-18.  No.  48  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  162-164.] 

•  ["Here  was  a  slight  drawing.*'— C.  E.  N.] 
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To  Erkest  Chesneau^ 

Denmabk  HiUi,  F^mAary  l9t,  1867. 
My  oeab  Sib, — My  publisher  has  forwarded  your  letter  to  me ;  and 
while  I  am  deeply  flattered  and  gratified  by  its  contents,  I  must  yet 
respectiPulIy  pray  you  to  waive  your  intention  of  making  extracts  from 
my  works  at  present.  There  are  many  imperfect  statements  and  reason- 
ings in  them,  which  I  wish  to  complete  before  their  publication  is  ex- 
tended. Some  papers  begun  last  year  in  the  Art  Journal^  under  the 
title  of  The  Ceshu  of  AglcAa^  were  intended  to  do  this;  they  were 
interrupted  by  broken  health.  As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  resume  and 
complete  these,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  any  translator  who  would 
honour  me  by  putting  them  before  the  public  in  France. — Believe  me, 
Sir,  with  sincere  respect,  your  faithful  servant,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Ernest  Chesneau' 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  li^bntary  13/A,  1867. 
My  deae  Sib, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  letter, 
and  of  the  volumes  which  accompanied  it,  and  I  am  heartily  grateful 
for  the  flattering  expression  of  your  wish  to  translate,  and  write  an 
introduction  to,  some  of  my  works.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  never 
hope  for  more  just  and  more  charitable  interpretation.  I  am  entirely 
convinced  that  the  spirit  ijbody  I  would  more  sadly  say)  of  the  age 
is  such  as  to  render  it  wholly  impossible  for  it  to  nourish  or  receive 
any  great  art  whatsoever.  It  has  polluted  and  crushed  our  Turner 
into  the  madnesses  which  you  saw  (and  which  none  mourned  more 
than  I);  it  has  turned  your  Gustave  Dor^  into  a  mirror  of  the  mouth 
of  Hell;  made  your  G^rome  an  indecent  modeller  in  clay  instead  of 
a  painter,  and  puffed  up  the  conscientious  vanity  of  the  Germans  into 
unseemly  mimicries  of  ancient  error  and  hollow  assumption  of  repulsive 
religion.  I  have  no  hope  for  any  of  us  but  in  a  change  in  the  discipline 
and  framework  of  all  society,  which  may  not  come  to  pass  yet,  nor 
perhaps  at  all  in  our  days;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not  care  to 
write  more,  or  to  complete  what  I  have  done,  feeling  it  all  useless. 
Still  less  to  send  it  abroad  in  its  crude  state. — Always,  believe  me,  my 
dear  Sir,  faithfully  and  respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  pfo.  1  in  Letters  ffwn  John  Ruskin  to  Ernest  Chesneau,  edited  by  Thomas 
J.  Wise,  privately  printed^  1894^  pp.  3-4.  For  M.  Chesneau,  see  tlie  Introduc- 
tion, above,  p.  Ixx.  The  original  letter  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  Jolv  5,  1888 
(No.  332).  On  M.  Chesueau's  scheme  for  patting  Ruskin's  works  before  the  French 
public,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  683.1 

«  [Vol.  XIX.  pp.  41  seq.J 

*  [No.  2  in  Ckesneau,  pp.  6-6.] 
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To  Thomas  Cabltle^ 

Dmnmaiik  Hull,  Vlih  February^  1807. 

Deaiuest  Mb.  Carlyle, — I  should  indeed  have  written  to  you,  as 
you  bade  me — ^long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  had  nothing  to  say 
except  either  what  you  knew  very  well — (that  I  loved  you — and  because 
I  did,  was  glad,  for  the  time,  I  had  lost  you)— or — what  it  would  have 
made  you  very  angry  with  me  to  know.  Which,  as  it  must  be  told, 
may  as  well  now  be  at  once  got  confessed.  Namely,  that  one  day — 
soon  after  you  left — I  sate  down  gravely  to  consider  what  I  could  say 
about  poetry,  and  finding  after  a  weary  forenoon  that  the  sum  of  my 
labours  amounted  to  four  sentences,  with  the  matter  of  two  in  them, 
that  also  my  hands  were  hot — and  my  lips  parched — and  my  heart 
heavy — I  concluded  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  fate  that  I  should 
lose  any  more  days  in  such  manner,  and  wrote  to  the  Oxford  people 
a  final  and  formal  farewell.  For  which  they  have  graciously  expressed 
pretty  regrets :  but  I  have  since  felt  none — except  those  which  related 
to  the  letter  I  had  some  day  to  write  to  Mentone. 

One  pleasant  thing  I  had  to  tell  you  of,  however,  was  a  most 
happy  evening  we  had  with  your  sister.  I  think  she  enjoyed  it  too. 
My  mother  was  entirely  happy  with  her  at  once,  and  my  cousin  re* 
joiced  in  her,  and  I  rejoiced  in  all  three.  Her  modest  gentleness  of 
power  is  notable  to  me  above  anything  I  have  yet  seen  of  womankind. 

She  saved  a  little  bit  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  the  housemaid— 
and  sent  it  me^-for  which  I  am  ever  her  grateful  servant. 

She  told  me  a  little  thing  that  touched  me  closely  also— that  you 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep — labelled — ^that  little  scrawl  of 
curved  lines  I  made  one  evening.  And  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  you,  when  you  return,  that  my  poor  little  gift,  such  as  it  is,  does 
lie  in  eye  and  hand — not  in  brains — for,  since  I  finally  gave  up  the 
Oxford  matter,  I  set  myself  (chiefly  to  put  some  too  painful  thoughts 
from  me)  to  do  in  painting  one  or  two  little  things  as  well  as  I 
could.  (Which  I  never  did  before — for  all  my  drawing  hitherto  has 
only  been  to  collect  data — ^never  for  its  own  sake.)  And,  doing  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  have  done — not  ill — several  things — a  dead   partridge, 

^  [This  latter  was  written  to  Carlyle,  wlio  was  seeking  change  of  scene,  after 
hit  wife's  death,  at  Mentone ;  hence  Raskin  was  glad  of  his  absence.  The  letter 
is  exhibited  at  the  Carlyle  Miueum,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Carlyle  House 
Memorial  Tmst,  by  whose  permission  it  is  here  given.  It  is  an  answer  to  the 
letter  from  Carlvle,  of  Februanr  16^  given  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  339  n.  The  first  part 
refers  to  Raskin  s  proposed  canmdature  (approved,  it  would  seem,  by  Carlyle)  for  the 
Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  in  saccession  to  Matthew  Arnold.  Raskin's  with* 
drawal  left  the  field  clear  for  Sir  Francis  Doyle  (see  W.  H.  Hutton's  Letter*  qfBuhop 
Stubhe,  p.  114).    For  a  note  on  the  fae^imUe,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  cxii.] 
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and  a  wild  drake,  and  a  small  twisted  shell.^  That  sounds  despicable 
enough,  I  fear,  to  you  in  your  olive  woods  at  the  feet  of  Witches  of 
Endor;' — nevertheless,  poor  as  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is  my  work.  For, 
Turner  being  dead,  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  one  else  in  England 
now  who  could  have  painted  that  shell,  but  I;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  I  must  have  been  meant  to  do  it. 

I  need  not  say  how  happy  the  kind  sentence  about  yoiur  wishing  to 
have  me  again  on  Wednesday  evenings  made  me.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
still  unselfishly  pray  that  you  may  be  enchanted  away  by  magical  ^^  hair 
of  the  head^ — ^to  Florence  at  least,  if  not  to  Rome.  That  satiety  of 
travel  is  surely  a  kind  of  lichenous  overgrowing  of  one^s  thoughts 
when  one  has  been  too  long  at  rest — ^very  good  for  most  people,  if 
they  would  only  have  patience  to  take  the  colouring — but  surely  not 
for  you?  I  think  your  interest  in  seeing  would  increase  the  more 
you  were  tempted  to  see,  and  that  the  mere  change  of  air  and  of 
slope  of  sunray,  by  whatever  endurance  of  irksome  motion  obtained, 
would  be — oh,  so  much  better  for  you  than  the  monotonous  effluvium 
of  Chelsea  shore.  The  fog  was  so  dark  to-day  that  I  had  candles  at 
nine-o''clock  breakfast.  Think  of  that !  and  look  up  to  your  sky  ^*  with 
recognition.*"  * 

My  mother  thanks  you  much  for  your  good  message.  I  hope  to 
have  some  interesting  little  gossip  to  write  to  you  about  my  cousin, 
next  week. 

I  am  so  ashamed  of  my  writing.  I  ccm^t  help  it,  unless  I  write  so 
very  slow  that  I  should  forget  what  I  had  to  say.  Sincere  regards  to 
Lady  Ashburton. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton* 

Dekmabk  Hill,  I2th  March,  1867. 

Dear  Norton, — ^I  have  drawn  your  fifty  pounds  this  time,  and  will 
render  you,  I  trust,  better  account  of  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  anything  lately,  having  been  in  all  kinds  of  bitter,  doubtful, 
useless,  wretchedness  of  pain,  of  which  it  is  no  use  to  write.  I  think 
this  7x7th  year  may  put  some  close  to  it,  one  way  or  another.  I 
hardly  know  how  far  it  is  hurting  me — perhaps  I  make  more  fuss 
about  pain  than  other  men,  because  I  can't  understand  how  people 

1  [The  "dead  partridge"  is  at  Oxford,  Rudimentary  Series  No.  178  (Vol.  XXI. 
p.  226,  Plate  XXXVIIL).  The  "wild  drake"  is  in  the  British  Moseum.  The 
partictdar  study  of  a  shell,  here  mentioned,  cannot  be  identified ;  there  are  such 
studies  in  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  and  other  collections.} 

*  [See  Carlyle's  letter,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  340  n.] 

»  [No.  49  in  Nortm;  vol.  i.  pp.  164-166.] 
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can  give  it  me — ^and  it  gives  me  a  horror  of  human  creatures ;  I  don^ 
in  the  least  see  how  it  can  come  right  any  way,  but  it  must  end. 

The  drawing  by  Jones  will  be,  I  hope,  easily  gettable;  the  Liber 
Studiorum  is  more  difficult, — impossible,  I  might  say, — but  perhaps 
the  prices  which  had  become  utterly  wild  and  monstrous  may  lower 
a  little  in  these  bad  times  of  trade. 

The  far-spread  calamity  caused  by  these  villainous  speculators 
meets  me  at  every  turn ;  friend  after  friend  is  affected  by  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  but  it  does  not  seem  yet  to  lower  art  prices,  which  is 
the  only  good  it  could  do  me. 

Fve  been  painting  a  little,  and  writing  some  letters  on  politics,^ 
but  otherwise  I^m  all  but  dead — and  why  should  I  go  on  whining 
about  it  to  you? — Ever,  with  sincere  remembrances  to  your  mother 
and  sisters,  most  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Thomas  Caelyle* 

Dbnmaiue  Hux,  21tt  March,  1867. 

Deae  Mb.  Carlyle, — I  have  had  a  heavy  time  of  it  since  I  wrote 
last,  in  various  ways  of  which  I  cannot  tell  you;  not  that  there  is 
anything  in  my  mind  which  I  would  not  trust  you  to  know,  but 
because  there  are  some  conditions  of  trouble  for  which  one  has  no 
business  to  ask  sympathy  even  from  one^s  dearest  friends.  I  am  now 
recovering  some  dim  tranquillity  and  writing  a  few  letters  on  political 
econ., — which  I  hope  you  will  say  it  was  better  to  write  than  not, — 
though  I  am  too  unwell  to  take  pains  with  them:  and  the  entirely 
frightful  and  ghastly  series  of  unnatm'al  storm  and  frost  which  lasted 
through  the  beginning  of  this  month  (far  into  it,  indeed),  followed 
by  severe  March  blights  and  bleak  swirlings  of  bitter  rain,  has  kept 
me  from  any  wholesome  walking  or  breathing  until  I  can  hardly  think 
or  stand. 

{itih  April.)  And  now  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  of  the  least  use  to 
send  this  to  Mentone ;  but  I  will  let  it  take  its  chance- — ^the  main  thing 
that  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  being  that  I  have  had  to  meditate 
somewhat  closely  over  educational  questions  lately,  and  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  you 
could  bestow  in  the  good  close  of  all  your  labour  by  a  summary  of 
your  present  vision  of  history,  and  of  its  causative  forces — not  writing 

*  [Time  and  Tide  (Vol.  XVII.).] 

^  [At  Mentone :  for  Carlyle's  letter  thence,  of  Febraary  15,  see  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  339  n.]  ' 
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the  history  of  any  country,  but  marking  the  conclusions  to  which  you 
had  come  in  reading  its  history  yourself;  and  telling  us  the  events  tiiat 
were  of  essential  significance;  and  separating  them,  in  their  true  rela- 
tions, from  things  useless. 

Suppose  I  were  to  ask  you,  for  instance,  briefly  (not  being  able  to 
read  for  myself  any  history  of  Spain) — what  had  made  the  Spaniard  of 
to-day  what  he  is?  You  would  sit  down  in  your  fender-comer,  and 
roll  me  out  an  entirely  clear  and  round  statement  of  the  main,  dealings 
of  Providence  and  of  the  Devil  with  him,  and  of  his  with  them.  Now, 
if  you  were  to  write  down  such  an  answer-— K)f  its  quarter  of  an  hour^s 
length — and  then  amplify  and  illustrate  it  as  you  saw  good,.. it.  would 
be  a  perfect  guide  to  me,  for  such  labour  as  I  could  undertake  on  the 
subject,  but  which  without  such  a  guide  would  be  wholly  thrown  away — 
so  that  indeed  I  should  never  undertake  it. 

Do  think  of  this,  in  your  rambles  under  the  olive  trees.  I  hope, 
wherever  you  are,  that  this  weather  has  found  you  still  in  Italy;  and 
that  you  will  outstay  the  Firefly  time.  I  always  think  that  nothing  in 
the  world  can  possibly  be  so  touching,  in  its  own  natural  sweetness, 
and  in  the  association  with  the  pensive  and  glorious  power  of  the  scene, 
as  the  space  of  spring  time  in  Italy  during  which  the  firefly  makes 
the  meadows  quiver  at  midnight.  And  then  if  you  were  to  get  up 
to  the  lakes,  in  May !  and  go  up  the  Val  Formazza  over  the  Ginea  and 
Grimsel,  and  so  to  the  Giessbach  Inn  on  the  lake  of  Brientz,  you  would 
find  that  in  early  June  the  happiest,  coolest,  warmest,  cosiest,  ^wildest 
work!  and  two  dear  good  Swiss  girls  would  wait  on  you,  who  would 
remember  my  two  little  girls  and  me,  last  year,  and  do  everything  they 
could — and  they  could  a  great  deal — to  make  you  comfortable.  <  And 
now  I  must  say  good-bye — and  please  forgive  this  nothing  of  a  letter. 
I  might  have  told  you  a  great  deal,  that  only  would  have  vexed  you, — 
nothing  is  better. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 


To  his  MoTHEa* 

CAMBiunoB^  2Qrd  May,  1867. 

My  deajlest  Mother, — All  went  well  to-day — and  pleasingly,  if 
Anybody  had  been  there  to  please.  But  it  is  a  great  deal,  yet,  to 
have  one's  honour  thought  of,  by  Mother — and  Mistress — and  by  a 
loving  little  cousin  like  Joan.  Else,  what  good  would  there  be  in  it? 
The  form  of  admission  is — first  that  you  put  on  a  scarlet  gown,  furred 

^  [A  few  lines  of  this  letter  have  heen  given  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  xxviL  Ruskin 
was  at  Cambridge  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  and  deliver  the  Rede  Lecture 
j(Vol.  XIX.  pp.  161  wq.),] 
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with  white :  then  the  Latin  orator  takes  you  by  the  hand  (right  hand 
by  right  hand,  which  you  reach  across  to  him),  and  leads  you  up 
the  middle  of  the  Senate  House,  to  the  front  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
seat.  There,  putting  you  to  stand  by  yourself  before  the  Vioe-Chan- 
cellor,  he  himself  stands  aside,  turns  to  the  spectators,  and  delivers 
a  Latin  laudatory  speech  (recommendatory  of  you  for  the  honour  of 
degree),  some  ten  minutes  or  fifteen  minutes  long;  in  my  case,  there 
being  nothing  particular  to  rehearse — except  that  I  had  written  books 
*^  exquisite  in  language  and  faultlessly  pure  in  contention  with  evil 
principles,^  with  much  more  to  a  similar  efiect,  which,  having  been 
all  said. in  Latin,  I  wished  that  the  young  ladies  present  could  better 
understand  that  lea'med  language  than  I  fear  even  Cambridge  young 
ladies /may  be  expected  to  do  {N.B. — One  a  very  sweet,  though  short- 
coming, likeness  of  Rosie,  with  her  very  smile,  so  that  it  made  me 
start).  The  orator  dwelt  more  on  the  Crorvn  of  WUd  Olive  than  on 
any  other  of 'my  books,  which  pleased  me,  as  it  was  the  last. 

The  Oration  finished,  he  takes  your  hand  again  and  gives  it  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  (but  it  made  me  think  of  Somebody  else — whom 
it  faiuch  more  belongs  to).  The  Vice-Chancellor  stands  up,  and  after 
a  little  bit  more  of  Latin  which  I  didn't  understand,  because  I  was 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  (having  kept  my  eyes  on  the  ground 
through  the  Oration,  I  thought  it  proper  to  show  that  I  could  look 
straight)  and  I  was  wondering  if  he  would  think  it  impudent,  uistead 
of  minding  what  he  was  saying.  But  presently  came  ^^I  admit  thee 
doctor  of  this  University — ^in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."" 

Which  I  heard,  not  inattentively,  and  retired  backwards  about  six 
steps,  and  then  turned  and  went  down  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Masters 
at  the*  lower  part  of  the  Senate  House.  (The  little  bit  of  backing  was 
said  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  here^  to  have  been  very  gracefully 
done.)  One  can  hardly  get  any  directions  from  anybody,  and  so  I  had 
to  do  what  seemed  to  me  fittest,  out  of  my  head. 

After  that,  I  had  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  country,  and 
thought  over  many  things.  I  am  to  have  a  quite  quiet  evening  here, 
with  a  little  music  and  mineralogy,  so  I  hope  to  be  fresh  for  my 
lecture  to-morrow.  It  is  rather  bright — ^but  terribly  cold.  I  have  a 
very  comfortable  room,  however,  and  hope  that  nothing  is  now  likely 
to  interfere  with  my  success. 

I  will  telegi*aph  after  lecture  to-morrow,  and  then  write  to  Joanna. 
Dear  love  to  her.  .  .  . 

Ever,  my  dearest  mother,  your  most  afiectionate  son, 

J.  RusKiN,  LL.D. 
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To  Miss  Joan  Agnsw 

Easthampbtkad,!  ^h  June,  '67  ( WUt  Sunday). 

.  .  •  The  lecture'  went  off  excellently,  but  Mrs.  Cowper  had  a  cold 
and  could  not  come,  and  it  put  me  out  a  little;  but  Mr.  Cowper  was 
there,  and  Lady  Florence — and  as  I  was  going  to  praise  Edward  Jones, 
I  asked  Georgie  to  come.  I  never  before  saw  how  complete  the  unity 
is  between  a  loving  husband  and  wife.  After  the  lecture  Greorgie  was 
in  exactly  the  hot-blushing,  oppressed  state  which  she  would  have  been 
in  if  she  had  been  praised  herself.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  good  report 
of  it  published  by  the  Institution  itself  to-morrow,  which  I  will  forth- 
with send  you. 

To  Miss  Jean  Ingelow 

Denmark  HzlLj  \Uh  June,  1867. 

Deae  Miss  Ingelow, — I  shall  be  deeply  and  truly  grateful  for  your 
book — ^more  so  the  oftener  I  open  it  (and  that  will  not  be  im-often). 
I  should  be  more  grateful  still  if  you  would  come  over  here  some 
forenoon  and  have  strawberries  and  cream  (not  that  I  mean  to  compare 
the  one  visit  to  the  many  poems — but  I  covld  have  otherwise  got  the 
poems — and  I  have  been  long  hoping  to  see  ytm),  and  look  at  a 
picture  or  two,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  or  not,  if  you  do  not;  and 
give  me  the  comfort  of  understanding  what  kind  of  creature  it  is  that 
sings  so  sweetly  in  those,  to  me  mysterious,  books. — ^Ever  respectfully 
yours,  J.  RnsKiN. 

To  Miss  Jean  Ingelow 

Mklbobb,  2ind  Juiy^  1867. 

My  deab  Miss  Ingelow, — I  had  hoped,  before  now,  to  have  called 
upon  you;  but  chance  required  me  suddenly  to  go  into  Scotland;  and 
once  here,  I  mean  to  get  some  sea  and  mountain  air,  and  see  some 
**  delicate  lifting  up  of  wings,^  *  and  lift  up  my  own  weaiy  and  penguinish 
representatives  of  wings  a  little,  if  I  may. 

I  have  brought  the  Siory  qf  Doom   with  me — among  few  books. 

^  [Where  Raskin  was  staying  with  the  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon.] 
'  [On  '^Modern    Art"  at  the  Royal   Institution:    for  the  refSdrenoe  in  it  to 
Bnme-Jones,  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  197  seq.  (for  the  references  to  Bume-Jones,  see 
pp.  206-206).    No  abstract  of  the  lecture  appeared  in  the  Transactions.] 

*  [From  Miss  Injrolow'B  ''Sea  Mews  in  Winter  Time/'  one  of  the  ''Songs  on 
the  Voices  of  Birds     included  in  A  Story  qf  Doom,  and  other  Poena  (1867).] 
XXXVI.  2  L 
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I  have  not  yet  read  the  Story  itself; — all  the  rest  is — one  thing  more 
beautiful  than  another.  I  like  the  *^ humble  imitation^  best  of  all.^ 
Better  than  the  original,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  little  empty 
in  its  pompous  melody.  The  fifth  stanza  of  this  is  very  glorious  to 
me,  in  the  imagination  of  it,  but  I  think  you  should  retouch  the  last 
line.  It  won^t  scan,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  without  laying  full 
emphasis  on  the  Gra  in  Gralilean,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  syllable  won^ 
rightly  bear  leaning  on.  Ilie  last  line  of  the  eleventh  stanza  is  a  very 
perfect  and  sweet  illegality;  and  ''the  oldest  running  river ^  \b  delicious. 
About  Laurance,  and  the  bit  in  page  34,  and  some  other  such,  I  never 
cease  wondering — with  a  wonder  which  has  been  always  with  me — ^how 
women  know  the  way  men  love.  We  don^  know  your  way  of  loving — 
it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  which  we  accept  but  cannot  imagine.  But  you 
can  imagine  ours.  How  is  this  ?  If  you  care  to  send  me  a  word — and 
you  should  care,  I  think,  because  I  should  value  it — ^it  would  find  me 
if  it  rested  in  the  post-oflice  of  Keswick,  Cumberland.  With  sincere 
regards  to  your  mother  (I  hope  they  will  be  brought  by  some  roses 
in  the  pride  of  thinking  they  may  deserve  painting),  believe  me,  ever 
faithfully  yotuv,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  his  MoiHEB 

KnwicK,  4th  Ju^,  '67. 

I  had  a  delightful  walk  with  Mary  Kerr  up  Rhymer's  Glen  yester- 
day.' Anything  more  entirely  after  Scott's  mind  coiddnt  be— the  little 
brook  among  the  rocks,  and  winding  path,  and  Melrose  tower  seen  down 
the  valley,  and  a  very  perfectly  beautiful  Catholic  girl  of  old  fiunily  for 
one's  guide,  tete-k-tete.  Afterwards  (I  complaining  that  my  walk  had 
been  too  short)  she  took  me  round  by  Chiefswood  Cottage,  Lockhart's 

1  ['^Song  for  the  Night  of  Christ's  Retnrrection  {A  Humble  Imita^hny  For 
quotations  by  Raskin  from  Milton's  Ode,  see  Vol.  YXTT.  p.  267  and  YoL  XXVII. 
p.  420.    The  fifth  stanza  in  Miss  Ingelow's  song  is  :— 

^' All  men  of  every  birth, 

Yea,  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
Kings  and  their  councillors,  have  I  drawn  down ; 

But  I  am  held  of  Thee^— 

Why  dost  Thou  trouble  me. 
To  bring  me  up,  dead  King^  that  keep'st  Thy  crown? 

Yet  for  all  courtiers  hast  but  ten 

Lowly,  unlettered  Galilean  fishermen.*' 

The  last  line  of  the  eleventh  stanza  is  :— 

''His  desert  princess,  being  reproved,  her  laugh  denied." 

For  ''the  oldest  running  river/'  see  stenaa  18.  "Launnce**  is  one  of  tiM  poems 
in  the  volume.  The  "bit  in  p.  34"  is  the  end  of  "A  Poet  in  his  Yoiiih,  and 
tha  Cuckoo-Biid."] 

*  [See  Pnetsnta,  iii.  §  83  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  667).] 
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old  house  ^  (where  Miss  Lockhart  was  born),  which  is  still  a  lovely  place 
and  prettily  kept  by  its  tenant.  I  was  sorry  to  come  away,  but  I 
want  to  put  myself  into  a  regular  course  of  training,  which,  when  one 
is  staying  at  anybody^s  hoiise,  is  impossible.  So  Pve  come  here.  The 
old  Royal  Oak  is  now  only  a  commercial  Inn.  The  great  Keswick  Inn 
is  at  the  railroad  station.  I  have  come  farther  on,  towards  Basseu- 
thwaite,  and  have  got  quiet  rooms,  where  I  shall  certainly  stay  a 
few  days.  It  is  finer  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  get  out,  so  will  be 
short. 

To  his  MOTHEB 

Keswick,  24IA  Jufy,  1867.    Evening. 

I  am  certainly  gaining — ^though  slowly,  faster  than  I  expected,  for 
when  one  has  be^n  more  than  a  year  falling  hack,  one  does  not  expect 
to  turn  and  get  far  up  again  in  a  month.  However,  every  day  mends 
me  a  little,  and  above  all,  I  am  beginning  to  recover  some  of  the  inno- 
cent old  delight  in  the  wild,  grand,  and  clear  water,  without  the  oppres- 
sive melancholy  which  has  lain  on  me  these  six  years  past.  Since 
Rosie  sent  me  that  last  rose  after  refusing  her  other  lover,  I  have  felt 
so  sure  of  her  that  everything  else  begins  to  be  at  peace  with  me. 
But  also,  I  find  that  as  for  other  people  there  is  a  sure  reward  for 
steady  perseverance  in  doing  antfihingy  so  with  me  there  is  great  reward 
for  steady  perseverance  in  doing  nothing.  I  pass  hours  and  hours  in 
patient  ennui — not  reading,  not  thinking,  not  looking  at  anything — 
with  only  one  pleasant  feeling  to  relieve  the  thirst  for  employment, 
namely,  the  sense  of  peace,  that  Fm  not  in  a  hurry,  that  Fve  nothing 
to  see  to,  and  that  there^s  no  fear  of  the  lodge*bell  ringing  and  some- 
body coming  who  must  be  let  in. 

Well,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  that  perfect  ennui  (on  a  rainy  d&y» 
suppose,  though  I  take  the  same  medicinal  idleness  on  any  other  day — 
it  is  hardest  on  the  wet  ones),  when  I  get  out,  the  least  things  begin 
to  have  a  charm  which  they  are  wholly  incapable  of,  when  the  remnant 
of  one's  own  busy  thoughts  still  haunts  about  the  brain,  or  when  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  pleasurable  occupation  makes  the  walk  after- 
wards a  blank.  The  way  to  make  oneself  enjoy,  is  to  be  resolutely 
for  a  certain  time  unthotU  enjoyment — not  sulking  over  it,  or  being 
impatient,  but  breathing  the  air  and  seeing  the  light  with  a  placid, 
beastly,  resignation;  if  one  frets  one   upsets  the  digestion,  and  then 

1  ['^A  nice  little  ootta^,"  wrote  Soott  from  Abbotsford,  ''in  a  glen  belonging 
to  this  property,  with  a  nvalat  in  front  and  a  frove  of  trees  on  tne  east  side  to 
keep  away  the  cold  wind.  It  is  about  two  miM  distant  from  this  house,  and  a 
very  pleasant  walk  reaches  to  it  through  my  plantations''  (Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott,  ed.  18e9,  vi.  224).] 
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everything  goes  wrong.  This  piece  of  philosophy  is  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  indulge  in  to-night.  I  don^t  mind  having  written  a  little 
more  carelessly  than  usual;  Joan  will  be  there  to  read  this  letter. 

To  his  MOTHEE 

EeiwioK^  IH  Augtut,  1867* 

It  was  fine  yesterday,  and  I  took  a  light  carriage,  and  drove  with 
Downs  up  Borrowdale,  and  round  under  Honistar  Crag  to  Buttermere 
— and  played  a  little  while  at  the  edge  of  the  same  stream  which  I 
got  scolded  for  dabbling  in  till  I  was  too  late  for  dinner,  when  I  was 
a  boy.  The  dinner  was  a  very  bad  one,  I  remember;  and  I  used  it 
afterwards  in  my  speech  at  Oxford,  on  education  of  the  lower  classes  ^ — 
because  the  girl  at  Buttermere  had  a  piano  in  the  parlour  and  nothing 
in  the  kitchen. 

We  came  home  through  the  Vale  of  Newlands.  Both  passes  were 
higher  and  grander  than  I  expected;  but  driving  a  long  way  through 
moors  is  duller  than  walking,  for  at  least  in  walking  one  has  to  look 
where  one  is  going,  and  that  is  amusing. 

Tve  just  got  your  most  nice  letter  of  yesterday.  I  understand 
it  all  perfectbf.  Tm  very  glad  you  like  the  Selections^  and  about 
Mr.  Simon^s  garden. 

To  his  MOTHEE 

Sih  August,  Evening. 

I  have  been  walking  on  the  old  road  between  Low-wood  and  Amble- 
side. On  the  old  ground,  I  should  have  said,  for  the  old  road  is  no 
more.  Widened,  walled,  levelled,  deformed — desolated  with  fineries  and 
town-conveniences — and  very  profoundly  woeful  to  my  eyes,  and  more 
so  to  my  mind.  But  the  beauty  of  the  lake  and  hills  is  far  beyond 
all  my  memories.  To  see  it  so  much  more — ^to  feel  and  rejoice  in  it 
so  much  less — ^and  yet  though  less,  so  much  more  nobly  and  rightly! 
— how  strange  it  is  to  be  old! 

I  rowed  up  the  Brathay.  The  stones  we  used  to  drift  upon  are 
all  taken  away,  and  until  one  reaches  the  quite  impassable  rapid,  all 
is  smooth  and  like  the  Thames — for  the  pleasure  boats  of  the  villas. 

I  promised  you  a  long  letter,  but  if  it  were  long  to-night  it  would 
be  sad — although  (as  you  rightly  say,  there  should  be  a  motive  for 
climbing  among  loose  rocks)  I  am  able  partly  to  see  some  God^s 
reason  to  be  conceivable  for  sadness  itself,  when  compelled  upon  us; 
and  I  would  rather  have  my  perfect  sadness  than  the  gaiety  of  the 

^  {The  lecture  is  reported  (without  mention,  however,  of  this  incident)  in 
Vol.  XVI.  pp.  431-436.] 
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eotomologist  who  breakfasted  with  me  the  other  day,  and  who  said  of 
Dante^s  Inferno^  that  it  was  *^  delightful.^  More  accurately,  that  it 
was  ^^the  most  delightful  part  of  the  book^ — a  speech  much  to  be 
remembered,  by  me. 

To  Chables  Euot  Norton^ 

AnBLBUDEy  8  Augutiy  1867* 

My  dear  Norton, — I  was  very  glad  of  your  letter.  ...  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Turners,^  which  I  am  very  thankful  for  all 
your  kind  thoughts  about — but  indeed  the  only  ** kindness^  of  mine 
is  in  putting  you,  as  it  were  ten  years  back,  on  fair  terms  of  pur- 
chase. I  wish  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving;  all  my  art  treasures  are 
now  useless  to  me^  except  for  reference ;  the  whole  subject  of  art  is  so 
painful  to  me,  and  the  history  of  Turner  and  all  my  own  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  saving  his  work,  are  a  perpetual  torment  to  me,  if  I  begin 
thinking  of  them. 

But  this  was  what  I  wanted  to  say:  Your  American  friends,  even 
those  who  know  most  of  art,  may  be  much  disappointed  with  the 
Liber  Studiorum^  for  the  nobleness  of  those  designs  is  not  so  much  in 
what  is  done,  as  in  what  is  not  done  in  them.  Any  iyro,  looking  at 
them  first,  would  say.  Why,  /  can  do  trees  better  than  tiiat — figures 
better — crocks  better— everything  better.  **Yes — and  the  daguerreo- 
type— similarly — ^better  than  you,^  is  the  answer,  £rst;  but  the  final 
answer — the  showing  how  every  touch  in  these  plates  is  related  to 
every  other,  and  has  no  permission  of  withdrawn,  monastic  virtue,  but 
is  only  good  in  its  connection  with  the  rest,  and  in  that  connection 
injfinitebf  and  inimitably  good; — and  the  showing  how  each  of  the 
designs  is  connected  by  all  manner  of  strange  intellectual  chords  and 
nerves  with  the  pathos  and  history  of  this  old  English  country  of 
ours ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  history  of  European  mind 
from  earliest  mythology  down  to  modem  rationalism  and  jr-rationalism 
— all  this  showing — which  was  what  I  meant  to  try  for  in  my  closing 
work — I  felt,  long  before  that  closing,  to  be  impossible;  and  the 
mystery  of  it  all — ^the  God's  making  of  the  great  mind,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  it,  and  the  uselessness  of  it  all  for  ever,  as  far  as  human 
eyes  can  see  or  thoughts  travel.  All  these  things  it  is  of  no  use 
talking  about. 

I  am  here  among  the   lakes  resting,  and  trying  to  recover  some 

>  [AtlanHc  Monthly^  July  1004,  vol.  H  pp.  18-19.  No.  60  in  Norton;  voL  L 
pp.  166>169.] 

'  [''Some  plates  from  the  Uber  Studiarum,  and  some  pencil  drawings." — 
C.  £.  N.J 
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tone  of  body.  I  entirely  deny  having  lost  tone  of  mind  (in  spite  of 
all  pain)  yet.  And  yesterday  I  walked  up  Helvellyn,  and  the  day 
before  up  Skiddaw  (and  walked  twelve  miles  besides  the  hill  work 
yesterday)— both  of  them  8000  feet  of  lift— so  I  thfaik  there  may  be 
some  life  in  the  old  dog  yet.  .  .  . 

All  you  say  of  religion  is  true  and  right,  but  the  deadly  question 
with  me  is — ^What  next?  or  if  anything  is  next?  so  that  I've  no 
help,  but  rather  increase  of  wonder  and  horror  from  that. 

One  word  more  about  Turner.  You  see  every  great  man^s  work  (his 
pre-eminently)  is  a  digestion  of  nature,  which  makes  glorious  hitman 
FLESH  of  it.  All  my  first  work  in  Modem  Painters  was  to  show  that 
one  must  have  nature  to  digest — ^not  chalk  and  water  for  milk.  .  .  • 
Ever  lovingly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  WiixiAM  Ward* 

[AMBLEsmn]  August  12<A,  1807. 

My  deae  Waed, — Write  "  Derwentwater  Inn,  Keswick,^  telling  me 
if  you  think  a  rest  in  the  country  would  do  you  good.  I  think  you 
should  not  draw,  but  walk,  and  rest,  and  eat,  just  as  you  feel  inclined ; 
only,  when  you  are  kept  indoors  by  wet,  practising  such  outline  draw- 
ings as  will  not  make  you  nervous  or  anxious,  but  will  confirm  your 
hand.    It  ought  to  be  as  unagitating  as  the  practice  of  writing. 

Yet,  if  you  feel  that  you  would  be  better  for  some  work  from 
nature,  I  could  suggest  some  which  would  show  you  what  Turner 
meant*  I  think  a  tour  up  or  down  the  Meuse  would  be  highly  useful 
to  ^Of«,  and  to  me.  Suppose  you  go  and  look  at  Luxembuig!  The 
fortress  you  are  now  drawing?  And  then  walk  up  the  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  and  draw  Dinant  for  me;  the  one  you  did  the  yellow  sunset  of? 

I  think  you  ought  to  fix  your  mind  on  this  Turner  work  quite  as 
the  thing  you  liave  to  do.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  trust  me 
that  I  do  not  say  this  to  keep  you  captive  for  my  own  purpose.  If 
I  thought  you  could  be  a  successful  artist,  I  would  not  let  you  copy. 
But  I  think  your  art  gifts  are  very  like  mine ;  perfect  sense  of  colour^ 
great  fineness  of  general  perception,  and  hardly  any  invention.  You 
might  succeed  in  catching  the  public  with  some  mean  fineness  of  imita- 
tion, and  live  a  useless,  though  pecuniarily  successful,  life;  but  even 
that  would  be  little  likely.  Whereas,  in  rendering  Turner,  you  will 
live  a  useful  life ;  and,  I  think  very  probably,  a  highly  prosperous  one.' 
— Always  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

»  [No.  38  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  7^-75.] 

*  [tor  the  importance  of  this  copying  work^  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  Turner,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  629-631.     ''The  work,"  writes  Mr.  Ward,  "wm 
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To  WiLUAM  WaUD* 

Kbbwiok,  Auguft  l^tk,  1867.    Evening, 

My  deab  Waad, — I  km  very  glad  that  yoa  feel  disposed  to  work 
a  little  during  your  holiday;  it  will  be  best  so  every  way. 

The  reason  copjring  has  been  (j^^^^j)  despised  is  that  people  have 
never  done  it  but  for  money  only,  and  have  never  therefore  given 
their  hearts  to  it.  I  have  known  one  or  two  exceptions  (and  those 
have  been  generally  ladies)  happy  and  useful  in  their  work, — see  note 
at  end. 

To  copy  Turner,  and  any  one  else  rightly,  you  must  always  know 
what  he  means;  and  this  requires  constant  looking  at  nature  firom  his 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  degradation  in  doing  this,  any  more  than 
in  letting  him,  if  he  were  alive,  teach  you.  For  instance,  your  own 
point  of  view,  or  De  Wint^  or  Constable^s,  of  a  tree  might  relate  only 
to  the  green  of  its  leaves,  their  quantity.  Turner  might  disregard  the 
colour,  and  imagine  half  the  leaves  gone  from  the  branches  in  autumn, 
in  order  to  express  the  grace  and  anatomy  of  the  limbs.  All  these 
views  are  natttrai^ — ^but  in  looking  at  nature  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  any  given  Master,  you  must  look  at  her  not  ^^wkh  his 
eyes  ^  (which  you  cannot,  and  should  not)  but  from  his  place^  and  to  his 
purpose.  It  will  do  you  great  good  to  see  more  clearly  what  Turner 
means  by  those  old  touches  and  scratches  in  his  outlines  of  French 
towns  and  fortresses,  and  to  see  the  character  of  the  scenes  he  tried 
to  render. 

You  and  Allen  are  on  good  enough  terms,  are  you  not  ?  I  should 
like  to  send  you  together;  for  I  want  him  to  engrave  your  drawings, 
and  I  should  like  you  both  to  make  memoranda  on  the  spot  of  the 
important  features  in  scenes  of  Tumer^s  views.^ 

For  instance,  in  that  ^^  Dinant  ^  with  yellow  sun.'  I  should  like  you 
to  outline  the  two  churches  and  bridge,  and  any  of  the  more  interest* 
ing  houses  in  the  towns,  from  the  Turner  point, — as  near  as  you  could 
guess  it« 

Luxemburg  I  believe  you  can  do  nothing  at;  the  sentinels  would 

both  dose  mnd  trying,  and  the  copies  produoed  were  ininately  examined  by  Rnskin 
neith  lent  and  compasses.  But  I  learned  more  of  the  marvelloiu  lubtleties  of 
Tomer,  and  of  naturoi  than  would  have  been  possible  by  any  other  means.''] 

>  [No.  80  in  Ward;  vol.  L  pp.  76-79.] 

*  rrhis  suggestion  resulted  m  a  knapsack  tour  taken  by  Mr.  George  Allen  and 
Mr.  Ward  up  the  valley  of  the  Meuse^  from  Liege  to  Givet  Mr.  Ward  refers  to 
it  as  being  '  *a  most  delightful  month  of  walking  and  sketching."] 

>  [Here  Ruskin  drew  a  rough  ''thumb-naU"  sketch  of  Turners  '' Dinant"] 
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stop  you  instantly.  Turner  could  draw  with  his  hands  in  his  coat- 
tails,  or  while  the  sentinel  walked  the  other  way ;  but  you  cannot,  and 
need  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  see  it ;  but  if  it  comes  easily  into 
plan  of  tour,  take  it. 

I  hope  to  be  at  home  by  the  S4th,  and  I  should  like  to  see  Allen 
and  you,  and  that  you  should  start  in  the  following  week.  IVe  no 
letter  from  Allen  yet  in  answer  to  one  I  wrote  on  the  subject.  As 
soon  as  I  receive  it,  I  will  think  over  the  best  plan  of  tour,  and  write 
to  you  again. — ^Ever  fitithfully  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 

If  I  had  to  make  my  own  bread,  I  should  at  once  endeavour  to 
get  employment  in  copying  the  great  Italian  frescoes — while  at  least 
half  my  time  would  then  be  spent  in  anatomical  and  other  studies  from 
nature;  and  I  should  feel  myself  quite  usefully  and  rightly  employed 
putting  my  whole  energy  into  the  business.  I  should  do  so,  even  now, 
with  far  more  satisfaction  to  myself  than  my  present  desultory  work, 
of  teaching  in  various  ways,  gives  me;  but  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  abandoning  intellectual  labour  altogether,  or  giving  up  the  rudder 
which  is  in  my  hand. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

Kbbwicki  \Uh  AugtuL    Evening. 

...  I  thought  I  should  like  a  long,  quiet  day  on  Skiddaw  by 
myself,  so  I  gave  Crawley  some  work  at  home,  in  packing  stones,  and 
took  my  hammer  and  compass,  and  sauntered  up  leisurely.  It  was 
threatening  rain,  in  its  very  beauty  of  stillness, — no  sunshine — only  dead 
calm  under  grey  sky.  I  sate  down  for  a  while  on  the  highest  shoulder 
of  the  hill  under  the  summit — in  perfect  calm  of  air — ^as  if  in  a  room  i 
Then,  suddenly — in  a  space  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes — ^vast  volumes 
of  white  doud  formed  in  the  west.  When  I  first  sate  down,  all  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  from  Scawfell  to  the  Penrith  hills,  lay  round 
me  like  a  dear  model,  cut  in  wood — ^I  never  saw  an3rfching  so  ridicU' 
Joudy  dear — ^great  masses  SOOO  feet  high  looking  like  little  green 
bosses  under  one^s  hand.  Then  as  I  said,  in  ten  minutes,  the  white 
douds  formed,  and  came  foaming  from  the  west  towards  Skiddaw; 
then  answering  white  fleeces  started  into  being  on  Scawfell  and 
Helvellyn — and  the  moment  they  were  formed,  the  unnatural  clearness 
passed  away,  and  the  mountains,  where  still  visible,  resumed  their 
proper  distances.  I  rose  and  went  on  along  the  statdy  ridge  towards 
the  summit,  hammering  and  poking  about  for  fibrous  quartz — when  I 
met  people — an  elderly  English  gentleman  and  his  wife  (the  right  sort 
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of  thing — ^not  vulgar,  but  homely) — coming  down  in  a  great  hurry, 
frightened  at  the  masses  of  approaching  cloud.  They  asked  me  if  they 
<^  should  be  lost  in  the  fog^P  I  told  them  there  was  no  fear,  the 
path  was  plain  enough,  and  they  would  soon  be  out  of  the  cloud  as 
they  went  down.  ''Well — but — are  you  going  to  stop  up  here  all 
night?"  asked  the  lady.  "No,  not  quite,""  I  answered,  laughing— " but 
Fve  my  compass  in  my  pocket,  and  I  don^t  care  what  happens.*"  So 
they  went  down  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  I  went  on,  rejoicing  in 
having  all  Skiddaw  summit  "hale  o"  mine  ain"";  for  this  couple  were 
the  only  people  who  had  come  up  to-day — it  looked  so  threatening* 
It  was  very  beautiful,  with  the  white  cloud  filling  all  the  western 
valley — and  the  air  still  cahn — and  the  desolate  peak  and  moors, 
motionless  for  many  a  league,  but  for  the  spots  of  white — which  were 
sheep,  one  knew — and  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  to  move. 

I  always— -even  in  my  naughtiest  times — ^had  a  way  of  praying  on 
hill  summits,  when  I  could  get  quiet  on  them;  so  I  knelt  on  a  bit  of 
rock  to  pray — ^and  there  came  suddenly  into  my  mind  the  clause  of  the 
Litany,'  "  for  all  that  travel  by  land  or  water,""  etc.  So  I  prayed  it, 
and  you  can"t  think  what  a  strange,  intense  meaning  it  had  up  there 
— one  felt  so  much  more  the  feebleness  of  the  feeble  there,  where  all 
was  wild  and  strong,  and  there  "Show  thy  pity  on  all  prisoners  and 
captives"'  came  so  wonderfully  where  I  had  the  feeling  of  absolutely 
boundless  liberty.  I  could  rise  from  kneeling  and  dash  away  to  any 
quarter  of  heaven — east  or  west  or  south  or  north — with  leagues  of 
moorland  tossed  one  after  another  like  sea  waves. 

Then  I  got  up,  and  set  to  my  hammering  in  earnest:  hiding  the 
bits  I  wanted  to  carry  down  in  various  nest^holes  and  heaps,  and 
putting  signal  stones  by  them,  for  Fm  going  to  take  a  pony  up  with 
panniers  to-morrow,  to  bring  all  down.  Presently  the  clouds  came 
down  to  purpose — as  dark  as  some  of  our  London  fogs — and  it  began 
to  rain  too;  but  the  air  still  so  mild  that  I  went  on  with  my  work 
for  about  two  hours;  and  then  sauntered  down  as  leisurely  as  I  had 
come  up.     I  did  not  get  back  to  the  inn  till  seven. 


To  his  Mother^ 

Keswick,  IGth  Augwt,  1867. 

The  letter  I  have  sent  to  Joanna  to-day  will  seem  a  strange  answer 

to  your  hope  "  that  I  have  always  some  one  with  me  on  my  mountain 

rambles'" — but  that  would  be  quite  impossible.     If  I  have  a  definite 

point  to  reach,  and  common  work  to  do  at  it — I  take  people — anybody — 

1  [From  W.  6.  Colllngwood's  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Rutkin,  pp.  200-201.] 
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with  me;  but  all  my  best  menial  work  is  necessarily  done  alone; 
whenever  I  wanted  to  think,  in  Savoy,  I  used  to  leave  Couttet  at 
home.  Constantly  I  have  been  alone  on  the  Glacier  des  Bois — and  far 
among  the  loneliest  aiguille  recesses.  I  found  the  path  up  the  Brezon 
above  Bonneville  in  a  lonely  walk  one  Sunday;  I  saw  the  grandest 
view  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy  I  ever  gained,  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1862,^  alone  among  the  snow  wreaths  on  the  summit  of  the  Sal^ve. 
You  need  :\/c  fear  for  me  on  ^^Langdale  Pikes ^  after  that;  humanly 
speaking,  I  have  never  the  least  fear  on  these  lonely  walks — ^I  always 
think  them  the  safest — for  as  I  never  do  anything  foolhardy,  nor 
without  careful  examination  of  what  I  am  about,  I  have  always,  even 
in  my  naughtiest  times,  felt  that  I  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  that 
— ^though  if  I  was  to  suffer  any  accident,  it  might  come,  of  course,  at 
any  time — ^yet  it  was  more  Ukely  to  come  when  I  had  people  with  me, 
than  when  I  was  alone. 

And,  in  mere  paltry  and  arithmetical  calculation  of  danger,  I 
assure  you  there  is  more,  nowadays,  in  a  walk  in  and  out  of  London 
— from  possible  explosion  of  all  sorts  of  diabolical  machines  and 
compositions,  with  which  its  shops  and  back  streets  are  filled — ^than  in 
twenty  climbings  of  the  craggiest  peaks  in  Cumberland. 

I  have,  however,  been  veiy  shy  of  the  bogs^  which  are  a  new 
acquaintance  to  me,  and  of  which  I  had  heard  awful  stories — ^usually 
I  have  gone  a  good  way  round,  to  avoid  them.  But  that  hot  day, 
whether  I  would  or  no,  I  couldn^t  get  from  one  pike  of  Langdale  to 
the  other  without  crossing  one.  I  examined  it  carefully — and  I  am 
sure  all  the  bog-stories  about  these  maumtam  bogs  are  nonsense:  it  was 
as  sound  brown  earth  under  the  squashy  grass  as  anybody  need  wish  to 
walk  on — ^though,  of  course,  in  a  dark  night,  one  might  have  tumbled 
into  pools,  as  one  might  on  Clapham  Common  into  a  horsepond. 


To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

Kbbwick^  Sunday  Morning,  18th  Aug,  [1867]- 
It^s  very  odd,  I  always  feel  so  much  better  after  these  wet  days 

than    after  dry  ones.     I^m  as  fresh   as   a   daisy   this   morning.    Not 

much  inclined  to  go  to  church,  though — but  I  shall,  and  see  what  is 

said  to  me.  .  .  . 

I  notice  in  one  of  your  late  letters  some  notion  that  I  am  coming 

to  think  the  Bible  the  "  Word  of  God  "^  because  I  use  it  .  .  .  for  daily 

'  FA  slip  for  1868.  Raskin's  diary  for  January  2  in  that  year  records  :  "To  top 
of  Saleve  in  snow :  the  purest  and  most  perfect  view  I  ever  had  of  the  Alps."  See 
also  the  letter  ahove,  p.  480.] 
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teaching.  But  I  never  was  farther  from  thinking,  and  never  can  be 
nearer  to  thinking,  anything  of  the  sort.  Nothing  could  ever  persuade 
me  that  God  writes  vulgar  Greek.  If  an  angel  all  over  peacock^s 
feathers  were  to  appear  in  the  bit  of  blue  sky  now  over  Castle  Crag, 
and  to  write  on  it  in  star  letters,  "  Grod  writes  vulgar  Greek,^  I  should 
say,  *^  You  are  the  Devil,  peacock^s  feathers  and  all/^ 

If  there  is  any  divine  truth  at  all  in  the  mixed  collection  of  books 
which  we  call  a  Bible,  that  truth  is,  that  the  Word  of  God  comes 
directly  to  di£Eerent  people  in  different  ways;  and  may  to  you  or 
me,  to-day,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  printed  books,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  people  may  read  that  same  collection  of  printed 
books  all  day  long  all  their  lives,  and  never,  through  all  their  lives, 
hear  or  receive  one  syllable  of  "God's  word.**  That  cross  in  the  sky 
was  the  word  of  G^d  to  you,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  suppose 
anything,  in  such  matters — at  all  events  it  may  have  been.  And  in 
the  clouds  of  19th  July,  and  the  calm  sky  of  last  Monday  morning, 
there  may  have  been  the  Word  of  God  to  me.  And  continually,  by 
and  through  the  words  of  any  book  in  which  we  raverently  expect 
divine  teaching,  the  word  of  God  may  come  to  us.  •  .  .  But  one  must 
above  all  things  be  cautious  of  allowing  one's  vanity  to  meddle  in  the 
matter — or  of  expecting  a  perpetual  Divine  help  and  interference. 
Most  people's  religion  is  so  inwoven  with  their  vanity  that  it,  their 
religion,  becomes  the  worst  thing  about  them. 

Well,  I've  been  to  church,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
shall  continue  to  go.  First,  you  see,  the  psalms  for  the  day  seemed 
to  go  straight  at  what  was  troubling  me  in  numbering  the  days  (90th, 
12th  and  15th  ^),  and  the  91st  had  many  things  in  it  for  me,  and  the 
92nd,  4th,^  was  always  an  old  standard  verse  of  mine.  Well,  then 
came  the  Obadiah  and  Elijah  chapter,'  which  fell  in  with  much  that 


tieir  own  Eeai'tsI  ^T^goi  a  "gi*eat  deal,  too,  out  of  all  the  chapter — 
the  rainy  bits  especially.  Then  in  the  second  lesson,  the  bit  about 
Timotheus*  father  being  Greek,  and  Paul's  giving  way  to  the  useless 
matter  of  form,  was  very  useful  to  me,  and  other  things,  too  many  to 
speak  of.  ...  I  came  away  on  the  whole  much  helped  and  taught, 
and  satisfied  that  ...  I  was  meant  to  go  to  church  again. 

^  [That  IS,  verses  12  and  15 :  ''So  tesch  ns  to  number  our  days,"  etc<|  and 
''Make  us  gkd  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afllicted  us."T 

*  ["  For  thou,  Lord^  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work ;  I  will  triumph  in 
the  work  of  thy  hands."] 

'  [For  the  two  lessons,  see  1  Kings  xviii.,  and  Acts  zri.] 
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To  Geoege  Allen 

LakodalBi  %\H  AuguH  [1867]. 

Mt  deae  Allen, — You  must  have  been  anxious  about  your  drawing, 
but  I  must  tell  you  about  it  by  talk.  Your  great  fault  is  taking 
tremendous  pains  in  a  random,  desperate  way,  not  knowing  what  is 
wanted.    You  must  always  hereafter  solemnly  obey  this  precept — 

**When  you  dont  know  what  to  do,  Don't  do  it."* 

All  that  stippling  on  this  brown  drawing  is  simply  so  much  mischief 
— making  it  look  like  bare  moss  or  lichens  instead  of  air. 

You  should  have  attended  to  the  placing  of  the  dark  touches, 
determined  your  depths  of  shade,  and  washed  all  in  with  the  clearest 
possible  tint,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now  the  brown  drawing  is  of 
no  consequence,  but  you  must  not  throw  away  your  strength  and  time 
on  plates  in  this  way,  nor  spend  them  at  all,  unless  you  are  sure 
theyll  tell. 

Fve  done  it  myself  ^°  drawings,  often  enough,  but  then  I  had  no 
one  to  tell  me  not.  I  couldn't  send  the  drawing  as  you  can — to  me 
at  any  time — saying,  what  next? 

Direct  your  whole  attention  now  to  Turner  work,  and  try  to  get, 
first,  a  rapid,  easy  way  of  gradating  from  pure  mezzotint.  And  on 
the  whole  I  should  say — Gret  your  whole  plate  always  covered  well  with 
black  to  begin  with — and  work  fiercely  and  with  a  mighty  hand  into 
it — and  take  what  Grod  sends  you  of  luck.  I  don'^t  like  these  nibbling 
and  dibbling  ways  that  Lupton  has  been  teaching  you — ^I  know  that 
Turner  always  dashed  straight  into  the  black  devil  of  it,  and  let  light 
through  him. 

For  the  ten  years  apparently  spent  in  vain — ^be  sure  I  am  more 
disappointed  with  myself  than  with  you.  But  they  ought  not  (as 
human  life  on  the  whole  is  cast  for  human  creatures)  to  have  been 
unhappy  years  to  you — and  when  we  have  lived  ten  happy  or  moderately 
happy  years  (of  course  a  wife  and  children  are  nuisances,  but  th^ 
were  your  fault,  not  mine),  and  had  one's  existence,  as  far  as  bread 
and  cheese  go,  safe — and  some  dexterity  in  one's  hand — there's  nothing 
to  grumble  about. 

Write  to  Ward,  and  tell  him  I  want  you  both  to  start  for  the 
Meuse  next  week.  I  can  see  you  both  on  Tuesday — but  can't  tell 
where,  yet. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [The  converse  of  Mulready's  saying,  eited  at  the  beginning  of  Sewn  Lamps 
qf  ArehUseturs  (Vol  VIII.  p.  19).] 
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To  his  Mother 

Matlock,  2ard  August,  1867* 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  a  more  pleasing  or  pathetic  walk 
than  this  morning  before  breakfast.  It  was  sweet,  quiet  sunshine,  with 
dew  on  the  grass,  and  the  rocks  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  mist 
in  the  valley.  I  am  at  the  old  Inn,  which  Mary  ^  drew  in  the  old  times. 
It  is  added  to  a  little,  but  what  was  of  it  remains  and  looks  much  as 
it  did.  The  grass  plot  in  front,  and  the  tree,  are  just  the  same — ^the 
garden  where  I  used  to  play,  and  gather  bits  of  lead  ore,  is  still  there 
— ^and  the  walks  still  sprinkled  with  spar — ^and  to  my  great  delight  the 
old  fishpond,  with  superb  water-lilies  and  goldfish,  and  above,  the  green, 
fresh,  dewy  fields  still  untouched  and  pure. 

And  Fve  had  your  nice  letter — and  a  nice  walk  since  breakfistst — 
and  Fve  seen  a  cavern,  and  examined  some  strange  rocks,  and  got  a 
mineral  or  two,  and  had  a  chat  with  the  old  woman  in  Mr.  Smedley^s 
shop,  who  has  been  there  fifty- three  years;  and  to-morrow  by  about 
this  time  I  hope  to  be  very  near  home,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
be  so. 

To  WiLLiAK  Waed« 

Dbnmabx  Kill,  Septsmber  Sth,  1867.    SuiuUtp. 

My  dear  Ward, — I  got  both  your  letters  yesterday;  they  gave  me 
much  pleasure.  I  was  sure  you  would  enjoy  the  Meuse,  and  the  Flemish 
architecture;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  assure  you  that  though  for 
general  enjoyment  in  natural  beauty,  and  for  exercise,  I  go  to  Switzer- 
land, for  purposes  of  art,  I  should  rarely  go  beyond  the  French  and 
Flemish  landscape  and  buildings.  A  river  is,  in  most  of  its  circum- 
stances, far  more  picturesque  than  any  lake.  You  get  tzvo  shores  dove- 
tailed together,  instead  of  a  single  independent  one  with  an  horizon 
line ;  and  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  traffic,  furnish  endless  incident. 

You  will  be  much  struck  with  Huy.  But  it  has  been  often  drawn, 
and  need  not  long  detain  you.  Give  me  a  good  account  of  the  river 
above  Dinant,  if  it  is  interesting;  it  is  little  known. 

I  am  very  glad  you  get  on  so  nicely  together.  I  will  give  what 
strength  I  have  this  winter  to  giving  you  both  fair  start  in  this 
Turner  work. 


>  [See 

«[No. 


Pristerita,  i.  §  83  (VoL  XXXV.  p.  76).] 
40  in  Ward;  vol.  i.  pp.  81-88.] 
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Details  of  windows,  roofs,  boats,  and  the  like,  will  not  bother  you 
like  whole  landscape ;  and  will  explain  much  of  Tumer^s  obscure  work. 

Write  to  me  ojiefi,  but  it  need  not  be  more  than  a  word  or  two, 
telling  me  how  you  get  on.  Of  course,  when  a  wet  day  comes,  I  should 
like  to  have  more.  Allen^s  letter  also  hi^ly  pleasing. — With  regards 
to  you  both,  feiithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  WiLUAM  W^ani 

Dbkmark  Huj^  September  ISth,  1867. 

Dkab  Ward, — I  sent  you  a  line  yesterday  to  post  ofSce,  Dinant; 
and  to-day  I  had  yours  from  Dinant,  which  gives  me  great  pleasure 
(you  could  not  have  had  answer  on  9th  to  yours  of  Gth).  Fve  sent 
the  cheque  to  your  wife,  and,  if  you  find  the  work  is  doing  you  both 
good,  you  need  not  watch  the  decline  of  your  funds  anxiously,  as  I 
am  quite  ready  to  prolong  your  stay  somewhal^,  if  you  feel  it  would 
be  right  that  I  should. 

You  cannot  enjoy  Tumer^s  "  fairy  '^  work  too  much.  TTuU  is  divine 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

But  haste — weariness — Deaih^  in  its  widest  sense,  as  it  begins  to 
seize  on  what  is  called  old  age — all  the  efiects  of  solitude,  of  absence 
of  all  human  sympathy  and  understanding;  and  finally  sensuality  pro- 
ceeding clearly  from  physical  disease  of  the  brain,  are  manifest  to  me  in 
those  later  works  in  a  degree  which  is  proportionate  to  my  increasing 
reverence  and  worship  of  the  divine  fact  of  them. 

Allen  is  not  to  be  jealous  of  my  writing  to  you  instead  of  him ; — if 
he  has  any  geological  or  other  questions  to  answer  he  shall  have  his  turn. 

I  have  no  idea  what  that  Dinant  Rock  is.  Chalk,  I  imagined,  but 
am  not  sure. 

You  have  two  important  views  to  analyze,  then ;  one  mine  in  which 
I  imagine  the  houses  and  the  cliff  are  fine  in  detail,  and  the  other  the 
amber  sunset.' — ^Truly  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Henry  Acland,  M.D.'  ^^  .  «      .^ 

'  20^A  8epi.  '67. 

My  dear  Acland, — Nothing  is  below  my  mark;  and  thig  is  not 
below  any  man'^s.     But  I  sorrowfully  assure  you   of  one  of  the  few 

1  [No.  41  io  Ward;  vol  I  pp.  84-86.] 

*  [Here  Ruskin  drew  two  rougli  pen-Bketches  of  Turner's  '' Dinant  on  the 
Meuse."] 

*  [Who  had  written  to  Raskin,  suggesting  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  a 
curator  of  the  Oxford  University  Chdleries.  For  another  letter  by  Ruskin  on  the 
subject,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  zxxiv.] 
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things  which  I  myself  know  assuredly — ^that  all  art  whatsoever  rises 
spontaneously  out  of  the  heart  and  hands  of  any  nation  honestly 
occupied  with  graven  human  and  divine  interests.  It  cannot  be  taught 
from  without;  and  you  and  Tyrwhitt  are  merely  directing  artificial 
insfnration  in  a  dead  body.  Anything  deader  cannot  be;  and  its 
resunection  must  be  otherwise — ^if  ever — attained. 

I  utterly  disdain  to  speak  a  word  about  art  in  the  hearing  of  any 
English  creature — at  present 

Let  us  make  our  Religion  true,  and  our  Trade  honest.  TTim  and 
not  till  then  will  there  be  even  so  much  as  ground  for  casting  seed  of 
the  Arts.  Of  course,  with  diligent  sowing  you  may  get  a  blade  here 
and  there  on  the  housetops  now.  But  of  such  the  mower  fills  not  his 
hand.i 

The  first  thing  to  look  after  is  religion.  If  the  nation  can  heartily 
believe  even  that  the  Sun  is  God  (like  poor  Turner')  and  act  on  such 
belief — ^and  make  Sun-Bishops,  with  eyes — it  may  see  its  way  to  better 
things.  With  its  present  guttered  candle-ends  of  Bishops — ^it  may  per- 
haps explode  some  fire-damp,  which  will  be  beneficial  in  the  end  (how* 
ever  for  the  present  unexpected  and  unpleasant),  but  it  neednH;  talk 
about  "art."^ — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Rusxin. 

Believe  nothing  that  you  ever  hear  of  me  or  my  health,  except 
what  I  tell  you.  I  am  neither  better  nor  worse  than  I  have  been 
these  seven  yeai's.  I  can  still  walk  up  Skiddaw  after  dinner,  as  a 
digestive  saunter,  and  come  down  it  in  an  hour.  And  I  can^t  be 
bored,  and  that^s  pretty  nearly  all  about  it. 

To  William  Wakd« 

Denmark  Hill,  October  SUt,  1867. 

My  dear  Ward, — I  have  only  time  to-day  to  say  that  the  house 
in  the  square,  with  its  beautifully  well-judged  omission  of  detail  in 
shadow;  and  the  tall  street-view,  with  the  balcony  on  left,  splendidly 
swept  in,  in  white,  delighted  me  most.     But  all  are  good. 

Try  for  a  little  more  definiteness  in  outline:  they  are  a  little  too 
vague.  Don^t  be  afraid  of  a  falsely-strong  line  or  two  to  express  form^ 
as  long  as  they  are  lines  only.  The  eye  always  Jbrgives  a  well-meant 
outline,  but  not  a  false  colour,  or  a  careless  form.  Keep  such  outlines 
in  colour  harmonious  with  their  place. 

^  I  Ptolms  czxix.  7.1 

*  gee  Vol.  XXII.  p.  490,  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  147.] 

»  [No.  46  in  Ward;  voL  i.  pp.  91-93.] 
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You  may  write  me  whatever  you  like  to  talk  about,  provided  you 
write  large  and  clear.  You  may  trust  to  the  tndh  of  my  sympatiiy; 
but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
enormous  religious  and  moral  questions,  in  the  history  of  nations ;  and 
that  your  feelings,  or  my  own,  or  anybody  else^  at  any  particular 
moment,  are  of  very  little  interest  to  me, — ^not  from  want  of  sympathy, 
but  from  the  small  proportion  the  individuality  bears  to  tiie  whole 
subject  of  my  inquiry. 

I  have  no  affections,  having  had  them,  three  times  over,  torn  out 
of  me  by  the  roots, — most  fatally  the  last  time,  within  the  last  year. 
I  hope  to  be  kind  and  just  to  all  persons,  and  of  course  I  like  and 
dislike;  but  my  word  *^ affectionately^  means  only — that  I  ehcmld  have 
loved  people,  if  I  were  not  dead. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  fact,  you  may  always  trust  to  my  kind- 
ness in  a  dtie  proportion,  as  you  stand  among  other  people  who  require 
it;  and  to  my  understanding  sympathy  in  proportion  also.  But  I 
have  no  flecmare  myself,  now,  in  any  human  relation.  Knowing  this, 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  a  good  deal  in  my  ways  of  going  on, 
otherwise  inexplicable. — ^Faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  W.  Smuh  Williams^ 

Denmark  Hill,  November  14ih,  1867. 

Deab  Mb.  Wiluams, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  printer  for 
his  correction — the  word  should  be  *^  treble,^  not  ^Mouble."^  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  a  little  word  from  you  again,  and  I  take 
the  occasion  to  ask  a  question  respecting  Messrs.  Routledge. 

They  have  been  teazing  me  to  write  for  the  Broadway.  I  posi- 
tively refuse  at  present  to  write  anything,/^  anything.  But  I  find 
my  books,  so  fiur  as  read,  are  so  wholly  mwread,  and — I  won't  say  mis- 
understood (for  there  is  no  understanding  to  miss),  but  mis-swaJlowed 
in  America,  that  they  do  no  end  of  mischief.  So  I  offered  to  Messrs. 
Routledge,  if  they  could  make  their  peace  with  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Elder,  to  extract  for  them  the  &cts  of  my  books  about  Art  which  I 
wished  chiefly  to  be  read,  with  a  comment  or  two  to  prevent  indiges- 
tion, and  some  necessary  re-arrangement. 

So  they  accepted  and  asked  me  to  write  to  Mr.  King  about  it.  I 
really  want  to  do  this,  and  unless  I  have  some  stimulus  and  poking 

^  [No.  34  in  Art  and  Literature,  pp.  80-88.] 
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periodically,  I  neyer  sbalL  When  it  was  all  dane^  I  would  add  some 
important  new  bits,  put  it  all  into  better  form — and  tben,  if  you  liked, 
you  sbould  publish  it  yourselyes,  being  the  pracHcal  art  of  Modem 
PainUrSf  separated  from  the  Criticism,  Theology,  '^NaturaP'  Descrip- 
tions, and  Politics.  You  might  make  your  own  terms  with  Messrs. 
Routledge  for  the  permission  to  have  the  bare  extracts  periodically. 
/  shall  charge  them  nothing  for  these,  nor  add  anything  of  import- 
ance till  all  is  done. 

My  mother  begs  her  kindest  regaxda. — ^Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

20th  November,  1807. 

Dear  Norton, — If  I  could  have  replied  with  any  certainty  to  your 
questions  about  the  Turners,  I  should  have  done  so  long  ago;  but 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  more  of  various  doubt  and  suffering  to  go 
through,  of  which  I  can  at  present  say  nothing,  except  only  this,  that 
while  I  can  still  do  what  my  hand  finds  to  do,  I  am  incapable  of  any 
right  speaking  or  feeling,  and  am  as  numb  as  if  every  nerve  in  me 
had  been  cut ;  but  I  am  putting  my  old  work  together,  that  had  been 
wasted,  and  drawing  a  little  —  not  ill,  and  variously  getting  myself 
together,  what  is  left  of  me. 

In  the  meantime  your  letters  have  given  to  me  continual  plea- 
sure. .  •  .  Also,  your  various  presents.  Longfellow'^s  excellent  Dante 
and  your  own  Vita  Nuova^  with  all  their  good  help  to  me,  came  to 
hand,  one  by  one — they  are  all  in  my  special  own  shelf  of  bookcase, 
and  will  take  me  back  again  to  long-ceased  Dante  studies,  though  in 
returning  to  him,  the  terrible  ^'  What  do  you  mean,  or  believe  of  all 
this?^  fronts  me  with  appalling  strangeness.  Longfellow^s  translation 
is  excellent  and  most  helpful,  llie  Vita  Nuova  falls  in  much  with  my 
own  mind— but,  when  death  or  life  depends  on  such  things,  suppose 
it  should  be  morte  nuova  day  by  day?  I  am  also  working  at  Greek 
myths  and  art,  and  the  like,  and  hope  to  give  you  some  account  of 
myself  one  day,  and  of  my  time. 

Of  the  Turners  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that  I  wholly  concur 
in  your  judgment  of  their  relative  merits,  and  that  the  subjects  you 
inquire  about  are,  I    think,  all   on    the    Rhine,  but  none  of  them 

1  [AtUnUic  Manthiy,  July  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  19.  The  first  port  (''  If  i  ooald  .  .  . 
been  cut;  bat")  was  omitted.    No.  51  in  Jaortan;  voL  i.  pp.  109*1710 

'  The  New  Life  qf  Dante,  translated  by  C.  £.  Norton :  1867.  Originally  pub- 
lished, in  a  limited  edition,  in  1859,  and  mentioned  by  Ruskin  in  a  letter  of  1800 
(see  above,  p.  335).  Longfellow's  translation  of  the  DiwfUL  Oommedia  was  published 
in  1867.] 

XXXVI.  2  H 
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absolutely  known  to  me.  I  shall  try  and  find  one  or  two  more  for 
yoUy  and  give  you  some  better  account  of  them. 

I  am  thankful  that  you  believe  such  things  can  be  of  service  in 
America.  My  own  impression  is  that  they  are  useless,  everjrwhere — 
but  better  times  may  come. 

I  wish  you  would  come  here  once  again — I  need  you  now,  I  only 
enjoyed  you  before. — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 


1868 

[The  early  months  of  this  year  were  spent  at  Denmark  Hill :  see  Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  xxzv.-zzxviii.  After  a  visit  to  Winnington^  Ruskin  went  to  Dublin  to  deliver 
nis  lecture  on  ''The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts."  At  the  end  of  August  he 
went  for  two  months  to  Abbeville.  Extracts  from  his  diary  written  there  are  given 
in  VoL  XIX.  jpp.  zxxviii.-zliv.  On  his  return  home  he  was  much  occupied  upon 
a  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unemployed.] 

To  Marianne  Caroline  Fatmore^ 

Denmabk  Hjll,  9th  January,  1868. 

Dear  Mrs.  Patmore, — I  have  been  truly  desirous  of  waiting  upon 
you  this  week,  to  thank  you  for  the  happiness  I  had,  and  which  I 
think  you  must  have  seen  I  had,  in  the  hours  of  Friday  evening. 
But  the  weather  has  at  last  beaten  me  down  with  an  oppressive  cold, 
and  I  cannot  leave  the  house. 

Fray,  however  little  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  great 
privilege  which  I  feel  it  to  be,  to  know  your  husband  and  you,  do 
not — ever — doubt  my  respect  and  regard. 

I  cannot  break  through  the  too  long  fixed  habits  of  my  secluded  life, 
and  may  perhaps  only  get  glimpses  of  you  and  your  children  from  time 
to  time,  but  be  assured  always  of  my  faithful  rejoicing  in  your  happiness. 

I  send  a  little  book  of  Richter'^s,  a  favourite  of  mine — if  my  little 
Godson'  has  it  not,  I  should  like  him  to  have  it  from  me  (nor  will 
you  be  without  pleasure  in  it).  But  if  he  has  it,  give  it  to  any  of 
your  child-friends  who  would  care  for  it. — With  great  love  to  your 
husband,  ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

I  did  90  like  my  left-hand  companion — that  evening  too-— and  look- 
ing over  at  the  quiet,  intelligent  sweetness  of  yoiu:  daughter's  face.' 

*  [Menunrs  and  CorrMpandence  of  Coventry  Patmore,  voL  ii.  pp.  298-299.  Ad- 
dre»ed  to  Patmore's  second  wife ;  married  1864.] 

^  [Henry  John,  Patmore's  yoangeet  son.] 

'  [fimily  Honoria  Patmore^  Patmore's  eldest  daughter  (by  his  first  wife)^  bom 
1863.] 
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To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

Denmark  Hill  \Jan,  10,  '68]. 
.  .  .  Do  you  recollect  Miss  Helps  and  I  having  such  hard  work 
over  '^that  &ooAr^  in  the  study?  It  was  the  QueenX  which  I  see  is 
just  out.^  A  fine  bother  I  had  of  it,  for  Mr.  Helps  wanted  to  put 
all  the  ^^Queen^s  English^  to  rights — and  I  insisted  on  keeping  it  as 
it  was  written — only  cutting  out  what  wouldn't  do  at  all.  There  were 
some  little  bits  wonderfully  fiinny  in  their  simplicity,  but  I  got  most 
of  them  kept  in.  But  I  didn^t  want  the  book  to  be  published  at  all, 
for  though  all  the  mamas  and  nurses  will  like  it,  there  are  some  failing 
points  in  it  which  are  serious — if  people  find  them  out.  However,  I 
did  my  duty  in  the  advice  I  gave — and  now  Tm  very  glad  it  wasn't 
taken.  I  always  hoped  it  wouldrCi  be,  for  several  reasons  which  I  mean 
to  keep  to  myself. 

To  W.  H.  Haeeison 

Denmakk  Hill,  20<A  F^inruary^  1868. 

My  deae  Haeeison, — Many  thanks  for  the  shells.  I  do  not  know 
the  fossils  of  these  upper  beds,  nor  indeed  the  fossils  of  any  beds,  my 
quests  being  only  among  the  wilder  hills  where  the  fossils  are  few  or 
effcured — but  my  impression  is  that  these  are  cockles  from  the  hats  of 
pilgrims  who  bowed  before  a  Pre-Historic  Pan  Anglican  Synod,^  and 
dropped  the  shells  out  of  their  hat-bands  in  making  their  reverences 
as  low  as  possible. 

Not  but  that  Pan-Angiia  Ecclesiastica  has  done  something  worth 
doing,  after  all.  I  think  the  sheet  of  Newspaper  I  had  in  my  hand 
at  breakfast  this  morning — (Dailtf  Telegraph — but  I  suppose  others  had 
the  same) — with  its  announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  Primate's 
letter  by  the  Commons,^  the  most  important  bit  of  rag  and  type  I 
ever  had  between  fingers,  since  I  ?iad  fingers. 

I  have  not  yet  answered,  in  seriousness,  the  part  of  your  beautiful 
speech  on  the  8th  about  ^Missolved  partnership.''  Do  not  think,  in 
verity,  that  I  am  less  sensible  of  your  kindness  and  of  its  value — if  I 
ever  write  anything  serious  again,  you  shall  see  every  sentence.     But 

1  [Leaver  from  the  Journal  qfaur  lAfe  in  the  Highlands  from  1846-1861  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  1868 ;  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps).] 

^  [The  first  Pan-Anglican  Lambeth  Conference  had  been  in  session  daring  Sep- 
tember and  December  1867^  and  had,  inter  a/ia,  discussed  at  great  length,  and  (as 
Ruskin  would  have  thought)  with  much  futility,  the  heresies  of  Bishop  Colenso.] 

'  [So  in  the  transcript  of  the  letter  supplied  to  the  editors,  but  ''Commons" 
should  be  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  The  Telegrapk,  Times,  and  other  papers 
of  February  20  reported  the  endorsement  by  that  body  of  the  letter  (known  as  ''  The 
Address  to  the  Faithful ")  written  by  Archbishop  Longley,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church.] 
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that  letter  book^  contained  things  that  I  thought  you  would  remon* 
strate  and  bother  about,  and  so  I  did  it  on  the  sly. — ^Ever  your 
affectionate  J.  Rdbkin. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

DwfMARK  Hnx^  4Jth  March,  1868. 
•  .  •  I  make  you  a  poor  little  present  (though,  indeed,  the  poorest 
present  to  my  wee  amie  would  be  any  foolish  trinket  that  thought 
it  could  make  her  look  prettier!).  This  is  only  a  foolish  trinket,  that 
will  try  to  amuse  her.  Respecting  which,  however,  she  may  sometimes, 
not  unprofitably,  reflect — 

1.  That  the  great  virtue  of  Kinghood  is  to  be  unmoved  on  attack. 
8.  That  the  worthiest  person  on  the  field  is  a  woman. 

5.  That  Knights  are  active  creatures  who  never  let  anything  stand 

in  their  way. 
4.  That   Bishops   are    people  who   never   look — or  move — straight 
before  them. 

6.  That  Castles  may  not  unwisely  be  built  in  the  air,  if  they  are 

carried  by  an  Elephant — who  is  the  type  of  prudence.    And 

that  a  Castle  which  has  been  useless  on  one  side,  may  usefully 

pass  to  the  other. 
6.  That  Pawns  and  Patience  can  do  anything. 
7th — and  generally.    That  when  things  are  seemingly  at  the  worst, 

they  may  often  mend — ^that  we  should  always  look  well  about 

us;  and  that  everybody  is  wrong  who  isn^t  helping  everybody 

else  within  his  reach. 
Finally — ^let  me  hope  for  you  that  in  all  things,  as  in  chess,  you 

may  bear  an  equal  mind  in  loss  or  conquest,  and  remain  your 

gentle  self  in  both. 

To   COVENTBY  PaTMOUE* 

Dbkmark  Hill,  2j6th  April,  1868. 
My  dear  Patmore, — You  know  that  I  am  bound  to  write  no  need- 
less word.  It  is  needful  to  thank  you  for  the  book  you  sent  me,  and 
for  these  odes;  it  is,  I  hope,  needless  to  tell  you  that  I  recognize  the 
nobleness  of  the  last,  and  that  the  first  shall  help  me,  as  it  may. — 
Ever  faithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

1  [Time  and  Tide^  issued  in  December  1867.  Ruskin  refers,  in  his  paper  on 
Harrison,  to  'Sprinting  his  political  economy  on  the  sly"  :  see  Vol.  XXXI V.  p.  94] 

>  [Memaire  and  Carrespandenee  qf  Coventry  Patmore,  voL  iL  p.  284.  The  ''book'^ 
alluded  to  was  probably  some  treatise  on  Roman  Catholidsm.  Hie  other  was 
Patmore's  Nitw  Odes,  privately  printed  (1868).] 
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To  Mifls  Joan  Agnew 

WiNKiKOTONj  Friday  Morning  [May,  1808]. 

I  hope  for  a  little  letter  to-day,  but  I  write  this  before  I  get  one, 
to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to  let  you  leave  me,  and  how  little  all 
the  pleasantness  and  brightness  of  affection  which  I  receive  here  makes 
up  to  me  for  the  want  of  the  perfect  rest  which  I  have  in  your  con- 
stant and  simple  regard.  There  are  many  here  who  care  deeply  for 
me,  but  I  am  always  afraid  of  hurting  them — or  of  not  saying  the 
right  thing  to  them — or  even  of  not  being  myself  grateful  enough — 
grateful  though  I  always  am  for  affection  more  than  most — ^to  deserve 
the  regard  they  give  me.  But  with  you  I  am  always  now  at  rest — 
being  sure  that  you  know  how  I  value  you,  and  that  whatever  I  say 
or  don'^t  say  to  you,  you  won't  mind;  besides  all  the  help  that  I  get 
from  your  knowledge  of  all  my  little  ways  and  inner  thoughts.  So  I 
am  rather  sulky  just  now — even  with  my  best  pets — though  I  value 
some  of  them  more  than  ever.  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  I  am  making  an 
approach  to  a  curious  conclusion — namely,  that  people  who  write  very 
firm,  consistent,  immoveable  hands  are  false,  or  capable  of  falsehood. 
.  .  .  Fm  very  glad  yours  goes  first  \  this  way  and  then  that  /  way 
— and  then  some  otiier  way. 


To  his  MoTHSK 

DuBUN,  14th  May,    Evening, 

We  are  all  going,  except  Lady  Napier,  on  an  excursion  into  the 
country  to-morrow,  by  an  early  train,  and  I  merely  enclose  envelope. 
(No,  I  need  not,  for  there  is  no  answering  poet  till  Monday  morning, 
when  you  shall  have  one.) 

I  was  pulled  about,  all  day,  to  different  institutions — ^yesterday — 
was  as  polite  as  I  could  be — ^but  am  more  and  more  struck  every  day 
by  the  intense  egotism  of  humanity — always  pleasing  themselves,  i^ 
wajf  of  pleasing  other  people — ^never  taking  a  moment^s  time  to  consid^ 
what  other  people  really  wish — and  doing  it. 

But  everybody  means  to  be  kind. 

Your  letters  are  lovely. 

The  morning  was  wet — we  stayed  for  later  train — and  I've  got  a 
line  from  Mrs.  Cowper  enclosing  one  from  Rose,  in  which  she  says  I 
fnay  tell  you  that  this  has  been  a  happy  May  to  me,  happy  enough 
to  throw  a  light  over  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  however  cloudy  that 
may  be. 
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To  his  MOTHBE 

Mtmday,  26ik  May,  186& 

I  am  very  glad  my  longer  account  of  things  gave  you  pleasure — 
my  writing  is  so  entirely  at  present  the  picture  of  my  mind,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  one  must  be  as  inscrutable  as  the  other.  For 
indeed  I  am  quite  unable  from  any  present  circumstances  to  judge 
of  what  is  best  for  me  to  do; — there  is  so  much  miseiy  and  error  in 
the  world  which  I  see  I  could  have  immense  power  to  set  various 
human  influences  against,  by  giving  up  my  science  and  art,  and  wholly 
trying  to  teach  peace  and  justice;  and  yet  my  own  gifts  seem  so 
specially  directed  towards  quiet  investigation  of  beautiful  things,  that 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  and  my  writing  is  as  vacillating  as  my 
temper. 

However,  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  came  here,  and  that  I  know 
this  family.  I  have  never  imagined  anything  more  beautiful  than  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  their  widowed  father.  I  think  I  told 
you,  did  I  not  ?  that  I  had  accepted  Froude'^s  invitation  to  spend  some 
time  at  his  Irish  place,  near  Killamey.  Everybody  tells  me  it  is  more 
beautiful  than  Killamey  itself, — but  I  do  not  quite  know  when  I  shall 
go.  Meantime,  as  I  said,  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Saturday.  There 
are  several  things  I  want  to  see  and  arrange  at  Winnington,  and  I 
promised  to  return  either  before  or  after  their  holidays,  but  it  will  be 
better  at  once,  so  I  send  you  envelope  for  it. 

To  his  Mother 

WnfNOfOTON^  May  2ldth,  '68.    Friday. 

I  have  your  sweet  letter  of  yesterday<— certainly  the  dates  are  a  little 
loss  of  time,  but  they  make  the  letters  more  entirely  model  letters.  I 
wish  mine  were.  I  am  more  and  more  delighted  with  Mr.  Williams 
the  Engineer.  I  went  up  to  see  him  at  his  house.  He  has  the  loveliest 
ferns,  convolvuluses,  amaryllises,  and  those  coloured  leaves  that  Downs 
is  so  fond  of,  but  all  in  the  most  athletic  and  superabundant  health 
that  I  ever  saw  in  plants — he  is  a  chemist,  photographer,  optician,  all 
beside  his  work  of  entire  superintendence  of  the  river  and  its  locks.  He 
showed  me  a  photograph  of  one  of  his  lately  built  locks,  with  sluices 
to  let  the  water  in  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  smallest  and  most  deeply 
laden  boats  may  be  unaffected  by  the  rush  of  water  though  the  gates — 
such  a  lovely  bit  of  building! 

K  I  chose  to  give  up  my  own  studjring  and  writing  and  to  use 
my  social  influence  now  to  the  utmost,  I  see  I  could  do  no  end  of 
good.     It  is  curious  that  in  these  days  in   which  I  do  no  work  of 
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my  own,  but  all  for  other  people,  though  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
day,  I  have  no  serious  despondency.  But  when  I  am  at  work,  I  enjoy 
my  work  as  long  as  I  can  go  on,  exceedingly — but  am  wholly  depressed 
and  melancholy  afterwards.  The  worst  of  sociality  is  the  terrible  quantity 
of  inevitable  note  and  letter  writing  now  required,  and  the  continual 
feeling  of  neglecting  or  mortifying  six,  while  you  please  the  seventh — 
from  school  girls  up  to  Doctors  of  divinity.  But  I  believe  it  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

To  F&EDEEIC   HaA&ISON^ 

Denmark  Hill^  8/A  July,  1868. 
Dear  Mr.  Harrison, — I  thank  you  much  for  your  letter,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  of  the  principles  you  state  in  it  being 
promulgated,  under  any  man^s  name,  but  my  own  work  is  already 
done.  I  proposed  those  questions  ironically,  not  as  being  in  any  wise 
questions  to  me.  I  worked  them  all  out  in  the  year  186S,  and  their 
answers  are  given  in  the  most  accurate  and  brief  English  I  am  master 
of,  in  N  the  papers  I  wrote  for  Froude  in  that  year."  I  cannot  now, 
being  occupied  with  my  own  more  special  natural-history  work,  read 
through  a  severe  philosophical  treatise,  merely  to  ascertain  that  its 
author  is  or  was  before  me,  of  one  mind  with  me  as  to  two  and  two^s 
usually  making  four:  nor  do  I  care  at  present  to  ascertain  wherein 
Comte  differs  from  me,  which  he  certainly  does  (I  hear)  in  some  views 
respecting  the  spiritual  powers  affecting  animal  ones.  In  all  that  is 
necessary  at  present  to  be  taught,  of  political  economy,  all  men  who 
can  think,  and  who  will  think  honestly,  must  soon  agree; — both  you 
and  Mr.  Ludlow'  see,  and  have  long  seen,  quite  clearly  how  matters 
stand;  and  in  your  practical  and  earnest  work,  my  independent  deter- 
mination of  the  same  laws  which  Comte  has  made  the  basis  of  his 
system  should  be  a  far  greater  accession  of  strength  to  you  than 
any  mere  coherence  to  an  aggregate  of  disciples:  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  gone  farther  in  definition  of  ^  welfare  ^ — in  that  I  have 
sep6urated  distinctly  the  productive  occupations,  which  maintain  life, 
from  those  which  refine  it,  and  shown  how  the  common  political 
economy  fails  in  enunciation  even  of  the  first;  and  I  have  been  not 
a  little  provoked  both  with  Ludlow  and  you  for  not  helping  me 
long  ago  to  beat  at  least  this  into  people^s  heads — ^that  very  different 

^  fFor  Ruskin's  friendship  with  Mr.  Harrison,  see  the  Introduction;  above, 
p.  Iviii.  The  questions  ''proposed  ironically"  are  those  which  Rnskin  had  sub- 
mitted on  July  4  to  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association :  see  Vol.  XVII. 
pp.  637-538.] 

>  [Mxmera  PuherU,'] 

*  [Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  C.B.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Working  Men's  College.] 
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consequences   were  likely  to  result  from   making  a  cannon-ball,  or  a 
pudding. 

However,  it  is  now  for  you  to  find  out  as  many  people  as  you  can 
who  have  agreed  in  what  is  right,  and  to  use  their  testimony  collec- 
tively. I  have  seen  your  papers  with  great  interest,^  and  admire  them 
always.  You  know  how  happy  I  am  always  to  see  you  yourself.  My 
cousin  and  I  dine  quietly  at  five  nearly  always.  She  is  rarely  out — I 
never — and  if  you  care  to  come  so  far  to  tell  me  more  about  Positivism, 
I  shall  delightedly  listen. — Ever  most  truly  yours,         John  Rdskim. 

To  Chaelbs  Eliot  NoaxoN* 

Dbnuark  Hnx,  JvJy  20th,  1868. 

My  dsarest  Noeton, — I  am  very  deeply  glad  that  you  are  with 
us  again.  I  cannot  write  to  you — cannot  think  of  you  rightly — when 
you  are  so  far  away.  I  will  be  here  at  any  time  for  you,  but  the 
sooner  you  come  the  better,  as  exhibitions  are  hst  closing. 

My  mother,  confined  now  unhappily  to  the  level  of  her  room,  re- 
quires  both  quiet  and  space  in  that  stoiy  of  the  house,  and  in  many 
ways  this  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  arrangements  that 
would  be  comfortable  in  receiving  Mends.  I  can  always  make  up  a 
bed  for  you,  but  could  not  make  it  at  all  right  for  Mrs.  Norton  also; 
you  will  see,  when  you  come,  how  it  is  so ;  come  soon,  please — ^but  yet 
(except  for  exhibitions)  not  in  any  haste  interfering  with  your  comfort 
I  muet  be  here  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer  at  all  events. — ^Ever 
your  afiectionate  John  Ruskin. 

My  true  regards  to  all  with  you. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton' 

Dbkmark  HnXj  22nd  Avjftut,  1868. 

My  bsab  Charles, — ^Five  of  the  little  pebbles  were  sent  yesterday 
to  be  polished,  and  will  be  sent,  or  brought  to  you,  next  week ;  if  the 
children  are  told  on  <^ Saturday"^  next,  they  can^t  be  disappointed.  I 
have  looked  out  to-day  a  few  fossils  of  the  chalk — ^flints  and  the  like 
—of  which  I  know  nothing,  though  I  have  them  as  illustrations  of 
certain  methods  of  mineralisation.  But  they  will  show  you  what  kind 
of  things  are  now  under  your  feet,  and  in  the  roadside  heaps  of  stones ; 

^  [Perhaps  on  The  I\>Htieai  Fuiure  qfthe  Working  ClaueM  (1868).] 

>  \AtlanUe  Manthlp,  August  1904,  vol.  94,  p.  162.    No.  62  in  Norton;  voL  i. 

pp.  179-180.] 

*  [Atlantie  Monthfy,  August  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.   162-163.    No.  53  in  Norton; 

voL  i.  pp.  179-182.]  ^ 
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and  the  first  time  Darwin  takes  them  in  his  hand^  they  will  become 
Priifi-Stones  to  you  (I  am  glad  to  escape  writing  the  other  word  after 
^Prim^),  and  jS'/ofief-Iips,  instead  of  Cows.  Not  that  thcy^re  worth 
his  looking  at,  otherwise  than  as  the  least  things  have  been.  (They 
are  worth  carriage  to  America,  however,  as  you  haven^  chalk  there.) 
But  the  little  group  of  shattered  vertebrae  in  the  square  piece  of  chalk 
may  have  belonged  to  some  beast  of  character  and  promise.  When  is 
he  going  to  write — ask  him — the  ^*  Retrogression  ^  of  Species— or  the 
Origm  of  Nothing?  I  am  far  down  on  my  way  into  a  flint-sponge. 
Note  the  little  chalcedony  casts  of  spicula  in  the  sea-urchins  (wrapt 
up  more  carefully  than  the  rest). 

Next,  as  Mrs.  Norton  remembered  that  bird  of  Hunt^s,  I  thought 
she  might  like  to  have  one  a  little  like  it,  which  would  otherwise  only 
be  put  away  just  now,  and  Fve  sent  it,  and  a  shell  and  bit  of  stone 
of  my  own  which  Fm  rather  proud  of  (I  want  Darwin  to  see  the  shell 
—only  don^t  say  I  did,  please).  I  can  do  much  better,  but  it  looked 
shelly  and  nice,  and  I  left  it.  .  •  .  Ever  your  affectionate 

J.  RnsKiN. 

To  Chaklbs  £uot  Norton' 

Hotel  db  Francb,  Abbbvujjb^  31  August,  1868. 

My  deaaest  Cha&les, — Just  send  me  the  merest  line  here  to  say 
how  you  all  are.  I  am  settled  now  to  my  work,  and  am  the  bett^ 
for  my  rest.  When  it  is  a  little  more  forward,  I  shall  try  to  persuade 
you  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  me  here,  as  you  will  never,  after 
this  autumn,  see  such  a  piece  of  late  Gothic  as  the  front  of  St. 
Wulfran  in  its  original  state,  more;  it  is  the  last  I  know  left  un- 
touched, and  it  is  to  be  ^^ restored^  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  good, 
but  wonderful,  and  worth  setting  sight  on  before  its  death,  and  there 

*  [Professor  Norton  with  his  family  was  established  daring  the  summer  of  1808 
at  Keston^  with  Darwin  for  a  neighbour.  On  Ruskin's  return  from  Abbeville, 
Professor  Norton  arranged  a  meeting.  '' I  will  come  to-morrow,"  wrote  Ruskin,  "and 
shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in  meeting  Mr.  Darwin."  "lliey  had  never  before 
met,"  says  Professor  Norton,  ''and  each  was  interested  to  see  the  other.  The 
contrast  between  them  was  complete,  and  each  in  his  own  wav  was  unique  and 
dellp^htful.      Ruskin's  gracious  courtesy  was  matched  by  Darwin's  charming  and 

Senial  simplicity.  Ruskin  was  full  of  questions  which  interested  the  elder  naturalist 
y  the  keenness  of  observation  and  the  variety  of  scientific  attainment  which  they 
indicated,  and  their  animated  talk  afforded  striking  illustration  of  the  many  sym- 
pathies that  underlay  the  divergence  of  their  points  of  view,  and  of  their  methods 
of  thouffht  The  next  morning  Darwin  rode  over  on  horseback  to  say  a  pleasant 
word  about  Ruskin,  and  two  days  afterward  Ruskin  wrote,  'Mr.  Darwin  was 
delightful ' "  (Norton,  vol.  i.  pp.  194-195).  For  Ruskin's  later  meetings  with  Darwin, 
seeVol.  XIX.  pp.  xliv.-xlv. ;  Vol  XXV.  p.  xlvi. ;  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxi] 

•  [No.  54  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  182-18a] 
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are  other  things  I  shall  have  found  out  to  show  you.  It  is  only  six 
hours  from  that  pretty  English  home  of  yours. 

I  daresay  you  have  been  writing  something  to  me;  but  my  letters 
could  not  be  sent  on,  as  I  did  not  know  where  I  should  be.  So  now 
send  me  just  a  word,  for  it  is  doll  here,  somewhat,  among  the  grey 
stones  and  ghastliness  of  Catholicism  in  decadence. 

Love  to  all  with  you. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Rvskin. 

To   his  MOTHEK^ 

Abmvilu,  l9t  SkpUmber,  1808. 

My  dearest  Mother, — I  may  first  give  you  the  pleasant  birthday 
news  that  you  never  sent  me  a  more  beautifully  written  letter  than 
yestei*day^s  enclosing  Mr.  Richmond's.  It  is  quite  wonderful  in  decision 
and  freedom.  Also,  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  hear  that  I  am 
certainly  getting  into  a  good  line  of  useful  and  peaceful  work;  for  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  sketches  I  make  now  will  please  people,  and  be 
important  records  of  things  now  soon  to  pass  away.  And  thirdly  I 
may  hope,  for  you,  that  in  the  sense  of  my  being  undisturbedly  and 
healthily  occupied,  in  a  way  to  bring  out  whatever  genius  I  have, 
poetical  or  not  (for  there  is  room  for  every  kind  of  sentiment  in  the 
treatment  of  drawings),  you  will  have  much  happinep  even  when  I  am 
absent  from  you,  and  a  happiness  gathering  up  what  seemed  to  be  lost 
when  I  come  back.  Nor  do  I  think  that  you  will  be  much  troubled 
now  with  people  in  the  house,  even  when  I  return,  for  I  hope  to  come 
back  in  so  much  stronger  health  as  to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  work 
steadily,  and  justify  me  in  refusing  visitors,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
with  more  quiet,  all  these  nervous  feelings  will  go  away  and  leave  you  to 
enjoy  perhaps  the  best  part  of  your  old  age  that  has  yet  been  possible. 

The  day  is  exquisite  here,  and  if  to-morrow  is  like  it,  you  may 
think  of  me  as  happily  at  work  in  the  brightest  and  purest  air  in  the 
world  (which  that  of  North  France  is,  to  my  thinking),  and  every  now 
and  then  thinking  of  you  and  Denmark  Hill. 

I  will  not  tax  your  sight  with  more,  for  my  hand  is  always  diffi- 
cult, though  better  than  it  was  once.  It  was  not  because  I  was  nervous 
about  you  that  I  thought  of  coming  home,  but  only  in  case  you  were 
feeling  too  lonely.  Now  I  am  going  to  my  afternoon'^s  work,  which 
would  not  be  done  so  well  but  that  I  trust  you  will  still  be  able  to 
see  and  enjoy  some  of  it;  and  that  for  many  a  day  yet  to  come. 

Ever,  my  dearest  mother,  believe  me,  with  every  prayer  for  you, 
your  most  affectionate  son,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  [A  few  lines  of  this  letter  have  been  printed  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  xli.] 
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To  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Abbeville^  Wth  September^  1868. 

Mr  DEAREST  Charles,  .  .  ;  Come  whenever  it  is  most  convenient 
to  you;  I  shall. have  my  work  in  a  more  comfortable  state  in  about  a 
week^s  time  than  it  is  now,  but  come  at  your  own  time.  .  .  . 

I  have  often  thought  of  setting  down  some  notes  of  my  life,  but  I 
know  not  how.  I  should  have  to  accuse  my  own  folly  bitterly;  but 
not  less,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  of  the  fondest,  faithfallest,  most 
devoted,  most  mistaken  parents  that  ever  child  was  blest  with,  or 
ruined  by.  For  myself,  I  could  speak  of  my  follies  and  my  sins;  I 
could  not  speak  of  my  good.  If  I  did,  people  would  know  the  one 
was  true;  few  would  believe  the  other.  Many  of  my  own  thoughts 
for  better  things  I  have  forgotten ;  I  cannot  judge  myself — I  can  only 
despise  and  pity.  In  my  good  nature,  I  have  no  merit — but  much 
weakness  and  folly.  In  my  genius  I  am  curiously  imperfect  and  broken. 
The  best  and  strongest  part  of  it  could  not  be  explained.  And  the 
greatest  part  of  my  life — as  Life  (and  not  merely  as  an  investigating 
or  observant  energy)  has  been  ...  a  series  of  delights  which  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  of  griefs  which  remain  for  ever ;  and  my  one  necessity  of 
strength  or  of  being  is  to  turn  away  my  thoughts  from  what  they 
refuse  to  forget.  Some  day,  but  not  now,  I  will  set  down  a  few  things, 
but  the  more  you  understand,  the  less  you  will  care  for  me.  I  am 
dishonest  enough  to  want  you  to  take  me  for  what  I  am  to  you,  by 
your  own  feeling — not  for  what  I  am  in  the  hollowness  of  me.  I 
bought  a  cane  of  palm-tree  a  week  ago ;  it  was  a  delightful  cane  to 
me,  but  it  has  come  untwisted;  it  is  all  hollow  inside.  It  is  not  the 
poor  cane^s  fault;  it  would  let  me  lean  upon  it — ^if  it  could.  .  .  . 
Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Norton' 

Abbeville,  22nd  September,  1868. 

My  dearest  Charles,  .  •  .  The  time  you  have  named  will  do 
excellently  for  me* — and  it  is  worth  your  while  to  come,  for  I  can 
show  you  as  much  of  the  principles  of  declining  French  architecture 

^  [Atlantic  Monthly,  August  1904^  vol.  94,  p.  183.  No.  56  in  Norton;  vol.  i. 
pp.  183-186.] 

'  [No.  56  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  p^  185-186.] 

*  [ProfeMor  Norton  paid  the  visit,  and  a  day  or  two  after  his  return  to  England 
Ruskm  wrote  (Abbeville,  October  9)  :— 

''It  is  cold,  and  I  am  spoiled  a  little  by  Paris  and  Americans.  But  the  light 
is  lovely,  and  I  feel  well  up  to  my  work  (for  me)"  {Norton,  vol.  i.  p.  179).] 
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here,  and  explain  to  you  more  of  my  own  mistakes  and  delights  in 
the  Seven  Lamps  epoch,  than  I  could  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  I  shall  let  you  go  on  by  yourself  to  Chartres;  but  I  want  to 
arrange  to  meet  you  at  Paris  on  your  return  (or  at  Rouen,  and  so 
back  here  through  Paris),  that  we  may  have  a  talk,  in  the  Louvre 
together  and  see  the  Hours  of  St.  Louis  together.  Fve  never  seen  it, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  only  thirteenth-century  MS.  in  the  world  which 
can  match  the  one  you  have  two  leaves  of.^ 

Love  to  you  all. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

Fve  a  great  deal  to  say^  but  I  can^t  write. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

Abbeviujg,  2th  OeL,  186a 

.  .  •  Longfellow  dined  with  Norton  and  me  yesterday,  and  we  off 
enjoyed  it.  Noi*tou  said  I  was  more  than  usually  agreeable,  and  I 
thought  things  went  smoothly  myself.  Then  they  both  came  as  far 
as  Amiens  this  morning  with  me,  or  rather,  I  as  fSar  with  them; 
they  going  on  to  England.  I  wanted  to  see  Amiens  again,  so  said 
good-bye  there.  Longfellow  is  a  quiet  and  simple  gentleman,  neither 
specially  frank  nor  reserved,  somewhat  grave,  very  pleasant,  not  amus- 
ing, strangely  innocent  and  calm,  caring  little  for  things  out  of  his 
own  serene  sphere.  .  .  . 

I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  now  take  means  of  ascer- 
taining when  this  Glasgow  election  is  decided,^  as  I  have  several  plans 
just  now,  held  in  abeyance  by  the  possibility  of  this  Scottish  journey. 
And  please  find  out  for  me  also,  accurately,  what  will  be  required  of 
me — and  when — ^in  case  of  the  election  being  favourable  to  me. 

To  Charles  Euot  Nortok^ 

Abbbvuxb,  Thur$day  Evening  [18  October,  1868]. 

My  dearest  Charles, — I  have  been  walking  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill  opposite  that  on  which  we  walked  on  that  dark  evening — on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  and  feeling  very  dull  without  you.  .  .  • 

I  was  glad   that  I  stopped  at  Amiens.    Fearfully  destroyed — it  is 

WThat  is^  the  leaves  of  the  Psalter  and  Hours  now  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
H.  Y;  Thompson  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  16  n.).    See  above,  p.  358.] 

'  [It  would  appear  from  this  that  there  was  some  idea  of  bringing  forward 
Ruskm  as  a  candidate  for  the  Lord  Rectorship.  The  candidates  ultimately  nomi- 
nated were,  however,  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Ix>we.] 

3  [No.  67  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  186-187.] 
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still  majestic  and  pure,  and  in  its  interior,- far  beyond  what  I  remem- 
bered.    I  have  much  gained  in  feeling  and  judgment  lately. 

I  think  you  must  come  there — not  here — ^in  November.  Tell  me 
how  the  little  doll  with  the  shoulder  straps  is  liked. — ^Ever  your  affec- 
tionate J.  R. 

To  Charles  Euot  Nobton^ 

Abbeville^  Monday  [21  Oetcber,  1808]. 

My  deabest  Chableb, — I  was  struck  by  a  wearisome  little  feverish 
cold  on  the  Saturday  after  I  left  you,  which  has  kept  me  from  writing 
even  to  thank  you  for  the  lovely  message  from  Longfellow,  and  from 
working  since;  and  now  I  must  come  home  because  of  the  Employ- 
ment committee,  and  Fm  a  little  sad  at  leaving — but  that  is  my 
destiny — ^plans  unaccomplished,  of  every  kind,  in  little  and  great  things ; 
I  can^t  finish  a  word  properly.  If  you  could  dine  and  sleep  at  Den- 
mark Hill  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  (or  both)  ...  we  could  talk 
over  Employment  of  Roughs  (much  either  of  us  know  about  those 
Antipodes  of  ours).  I  am  so  vexed  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  Paris 
again  to  call  on  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  the  vexing  myself  variously 
keeps  the  cold  upon  me;  but  I  am  beating  it  gradually. 

Tuesday^s  post  (to-morrow^s)  will  stiU  find  me  here.  After  that 
write  home.  I  have  got  the  negatives  of  all  the  best  of  those  photos. 
Thanks  for  letter  about  government.  Love  to  you  all. — Ever  your 
afiectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Ebnest  Chesneau* 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  October  2fUh,  1868 

My  deab  Sib, — Arriving  at  home,  I  find  your  very  interesting  book  < 
and  your  obliging  letter.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  interest  which  you 
do  me  the  honour  to  take  in  my  work;  but  all  that  I  have  said  or 
tried  to  say,  is  so  incomplete  and  so  brokenly  arranged,  that  I  have 
little  satisfaction  in  any  one^s  reading  it  until  I  can,  if  life  is  spared 
me,  fill  up  the  deficient  and  confused  portions,  and  then  reduce  all 
into  clearer  form.  My  secretary  rightly  sent  you  the  volume  contain- 
ing the  clearest  statements  of  principle  respecting  landscape  which  have 
yet  been  possible  to  me.  Your  work  seems  to  have  been  most  con- 
scientiously performed,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  diflferent  schools 

»  [No.  58  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  187-188.] 

'  [Na  4  in  Chemeau;  pp.  8-9.J 

*  [Probably  L'AH  et  Im  Artistes  Modemet  en  France  et  en  Angleterre  (1883).] 
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admirably  delineated.  But  I  think  you  interest  yourself  in  too  many 
people.  There  are  never  more  than  one  or  two  great  painters  in  any 
nation  at  one  time;  and  when  they  are  once  understood,  the  school- 
work  is  easily  massed  around  them.  Nevertheless  I  admit  that  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  all  modern  schools,  about  the  men  who  have 
missed  their  destiny,  and  would  have  been  great,  if  this  or  that  evil 
star  had  not  afflicted  them. — ^Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  and 
respectfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

[(ktober,  1868.] 

My  dear  Susan, — I  can^t  come  to-day  after  all.  Committee  ad- 
journed. Fight  confused  between  the  men  who  consider  the  poor  a 
nuisance  to  be  repressed,  and  those  who  consider  them  a  material  to 
be  worked  up.  Twelve  o'^clock  to-day,  meeting.  I  mean  to  define  the 
two  parties  if  I  can  get  the  last  into  mass.  Sir  W.  Crofton  is  to  be 
there.  I  mean  to  propose,  and  carry  if  I  can,  the  resolution  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this;  you  can  make  it  out — I  can't  copy  it.  Every- 
body sends  me  their  opinions  privately;  I  pick  out  what  I  want  and 
prepare  it  as  Mr.  So  and  So's,  patting  it  hard  on  the  back,  but  it's 
hard  work. — ^Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 

[RetolvHan] 

That  this  society  believes  that  no  ultimate  good  will  be  effected  by 
any  law  which  is  based  on  the  separation  of  the  poor  from  other  classes 
of  society  as  objects  of  a  scornful  Parity  or  recipients  of  unearned  relief; 
but  that  every  increasing  social  evil  may  be  attacked  at  its  foundation  by 
the  giving  of  useful  employment  at  fixed  rates  of  remuneration  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  work,  and  by  the  training  to  such  useful  employments  of 
those  who  are  now  capable  of  them,  under  such  systems  of  discipline  as 
may  tend  at  once  to  the  encouragement  of  manly  and  honourable  prin- 
ciples, and  the  direct  repression  of  crime. 

(No  thick  note  paper  in  drawer!) 


To  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Denmark  Hill,  Saturday, 

My  dear  Susan,  ...  I   am    tired   to-day,  for  I   had   two  com* 
mittees  yesterday — one  sub ;  one  general — and  hard  fighting  and  harder 

1  TNo.  69  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  18&-190.1 

2  [No.  60  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  190-192.] 
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flattering,  in  both.  In  the  mb  three  only  of  the  five  members  came, 
including  me;  three  were  a  quorum,  and  I  was  one  against  two — only 
able  to  hold  my  own  by  fencing  for  two  hours.  I  got  harm  averted, 
and  we  parted  like  the  three  friends  of  the  lake  of  Uri. 

In  the  general  committee  I  had  hard  straight  fighting  with  an  old 
stick  of  a  Social  Science  man — Mr.  Hill — for  another  two  hours,  but 
with  the  majority  of  the  committee  helping  me,  however,  or  at  least 
backing  me.  The  hard  part  of  the  fighting  was  in  holding  my  tongue 
and  watching  for  breaks  in  squares.  At  last  I  got  him  into  a  bad 
temper.  Archbishop  Manning  smoothed  him  down,  and  he  got  worse^ 
and  at  last,  to  my  intense  delight,  he  threatened  the  Committee  with 
the  penalty  of  his  retirement  from  their  body  if  they  didn'^t  pass  his 
motion.  Whereupon,  we  managed  to  get  the  Archbishop  to  prepare 
an  amendment  (nobody  else  seemed  inclined  to  venture  in  face  of  the 
penalty)  which  I  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  at  once.  It  took  another 
two  hours  (as  I  said) — two  and  a  half,  nearly — to  get  this  one  victory 
(the  old  gentleman  held  his  own  by  talking  against  time  for  a  long 
while),  and  everything  else  had  to  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday;  but 
they  appointed  a  sub-committee, — Archb.  Manning,  Sir  W.  Crofton, 
Mr.  Fuller,  me  (and  somebody  else — I  think,  but  am  not  sure),  with 
an  excellent  whip  in  Mr.  Jolly,  the  Independent  Clergyman  (I  like 
him  so  much,  really) — and  now  I  think  we  shall  get  on. — Ever  your 
affectionate  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Mrs.  Charles  Euot  Noeton^ 

]>BNMARK  Hill,  Friday, 

My  dear  Scsan,  .  .  .  Yes,  I  wish  I  could  have  talked  over  this 
business  with  somebody — but  not  in  the  immediate  push  of  it.  Getting 
things  through  Committee — which  is  like  threading  many  needles  not 
in  a  line  (and  some  restive)  with  a  thread  fluffy  at  the  end — is  bad 
enough;  when  one  has  a  thing  to  do  one^s  self,  one  must  do  it.  IVe 
never  found  two  heads  better  than  one,  unless  neither  could  be  much 
worse  for  being  alone,  or  unless  the  weakest  was  uppermost.  I  accept 
the  adage  under  quite  a  different — I  hope  to  you  acceptable — reading : 
"Two  hearts  are  better  than  one.**  We  poor  bachelors,  whose  worka- 
day ones  are  so  early  cracked  into  chequers  that  the  water  of  life  runs 
put  through  them — and  the  chimes  all  ring  dead — should  be  very  glad 
if  we  had  a  spare  one  handy. 

»  [No.  01  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  192-193.] 
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To  Mrs.  Chaeles  Eliot  Norton  ^ 

DnrifAKK  Hnx,  NmmOer  6  [1868]. 

Mt  beak  Susan,  ...  I  should  have  been  over  to-day,  but  have 
received  a  note  from  a  poor  little  sick  girl — who  is  kept  in  London  by 
spine  complaint,  very  painful,  and  wants  to  see  me,  and  trusts  me  to 
come — so  I  can^  fail  her.  She  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  old  Scotch 
Kerr  race;  her  brother,  once  (and  very  young)  captain  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  has  become  a  monk;  and  I  had  a  walk  with  the  only 
sister  she  has  out  of  convent,  up  Rhymer'^s  glen  at  Melrose  last  year,' 
which  was  the  likest  thing  to  a  scene  in  the  beginning  of  a  Waverley 
novel  that  ever  I  had  fortune  of  any  part  in — the  girl  being  truly 
one  of  Walter  Scott^s  women,  as  opposed  to  the  heroines  of  modem 
romance.  In  this  sick  one  the  disease  lias  touched  the  brain,  and  she 
is  wildly  gentle,  inconsistent,  restless,  wonder-stricken — like  a  person 
half  changed  into  a  child — with  great  joy  and  peace  in  her  religion. 
It's  a  wild,  ungentle  world,  with  its  broken  wrecks  of  spirits — and  of 
Fates. — ^Ever  aflPectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

1th  Nov. 

...  If  you  are  about  on  the  rocks  at  all,  pull  me  some  of  that 
deep  large  moss  that  grows  in  wettish  places,  five  or  six  inches  long, 
with  stany  leaves,  and  any  other  nice  bits  of  tufts  of  moss;  please 
put  in  a  little  basket  and  bring  with  you,  for  Fve  just  chanced  to  be 
thrown  upon  some  difficult  moss-questions. 

Fve  such  a  beautiful  letter  from  Longfellow  this  morning.  He 
says:  **The  lamplight  picture  of  the  four-at-table,  in  the  little  room 
at  Meurice''s,  is  precious  to  me.^  Fm  afraid  of  trusting  the  letter 
itself  by  post — but  here  is  the  envelope,  which  will  give  you  a  nice 
idea  of  the  hand. 

To  his  Mother 

Broadlakds,  Sundapf  6ik  DeoembeTf  1868. 

We  got  down  quite  comfortably,  and  found  every  one  well,  and 
very  kind  and  glad  to  see  us.  But  the  longer  I  live,  or  rather  the 
nearer  I  come  to  the  end  of  life,  the  more  I  am  oppressed  and 
unhappy   unless   when   I  am    at   my   own   pursuits  and   in   my  quiet 


home. 


:e 


b.  62  in  Norton;  vol.  :.  pp.  193-194.] 
|See  above^  p.  530.] 
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Joanna  has,  I  hope,  enjoyed  herself,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Cowper  is 
very  fond  of  her.  Lady  Palmerston  is  very  kind  and  nice  to  her,  and 
I  am  glad  she  has  had  this  opportunity  of  seeing  people  whom  you 
have  so  long  been  interested  in.  But  I  cannot  stand  more  of  it  just 
now,  and  so  we  hope  to  be  with  you  again  to-morrow  about  four 
o'clock.  I  will  not  try  your  eyes  with  more  writing.  Dinner  at  seven 
as  usual.  Or  perhaps,  as  Joan  will  not  have  had  much  lunch,  I  had 
better  say  ^. 

To  George  Richmond,  R.A. 

Denmark  Hill^  19M  Dee,^  1868. 

Dear  Richmond, — I  return  you  at  once  this  very  valuable  letter  of 
your  son^s,  which  surely  ought  to  make  you  very  happy.  The  excitar 
bility,  error,  and  vacillations  of  youth  are  as  inevitable  as  the  changes 
of  form  and  feature,  or  passings  by  of  one  phase  of  thought  as  better 
knowledge  opens  the  field  of  another ;  but  the  one  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary between  father  and  child  is  absolute  confidence;  all  happiness 
is  possible  where  that  exists — love  only  deepens  the  sufiering  of  the 
truest  hearts,  where  it  does  not. 

And  that  it  may  exist,  the  older  and  the  wiser  must  be  able  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  himself.  The 
Father  must  be  prepared  beforehand  to  endure  quietly  the  difference  of 
mind  between  himself  and  his  child,  which  is  the  law  of  heaven — while 
one  generation  passes  away  and  another  cometh — keeping  in  mind  that 
the  great  Authority  of  his  Fatherhood  is  granted  him  because  he  of 
all  men  ought  to  be  able  with  least  selfishness — with  most  self-abnega- 
tion— to  judge  and  guide  his  child;  and  the  greatest  trial,  to  good 
people,  is  this  of  seeing  their  children  ihmking  wrong;  but  the  one 
great  need  is  that  the  children  should  always  fearlessly  tell  their 
thoughts — avow  their  acts — ^hide  nothing  to  avoid  giving  pain.  A 
noble  youth  can  bear  his  father'^s  anger,  but  not  his  grief;  and  is 
likely  to  draw  aside  from  him  chiefly  for  fear  of  hurting  him.     I  have 

not   written  to  ,  for  I  do  not  feel  as  if  the  sense   of  any  one's 

coming  between  you  and  him  would  be  good  for  him,  but  if  you  only 
laugh  at  lus  first  letter,  and  thank  him  for  his  second,  and  beg  him 
always  to  tell  you  all  he  thinks,  and  to  spend  his  fretfulness  on  you 
rather  than  on  anybody  else,  he  will  be  so  grateful — happy  and  safe — 
that  you  will  thank  the  Pope  and  the  <^poor^  powder-lighters  for  all 
they  have  troubled  him  and  you  in.    Only,  you  know,  you  must  be 

prepared  for  ^s  thinking  dreadful  things !     He  would  not  be  strong 

in  his  art  if  he  were  not  intense  in  his  belief  and  his  disbeliefs.    And 

XXXVI.  2  N 
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the  world  is  now  in  a  state  to  make  us  all  very  uncomfortable — ^if  we 

look  at  it.    And  muH  look  at  it.     Vou  need  only  look  at  what 

you  like  of  it,   for  you   have  chosen  your  part     But  has   to 

choose.  We  all  have,  some  day  or  other,  and  his  day  has  comei  or  is 
coming — ^you  cannot  avert-^you  can  only  help  him  to  sustain. — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Buskin. 


1869 

[In  January  of  this  year  Raskin  delivered  a  lecture  on  Abbeville,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  writinsr  The  (tueen  of  the  Air,  At  the  end  of  April  he  went  abroad, 
ana  remained  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  till  the  end  of  Aurast.  Letters  written 
thence,  in  addition  to  those  here  given,  are  printed  in  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  zlviL-lzi. 
He  was  called  home  by  his  appointment  to  the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford :  see 
Vol.  XX.  pp.  zix.-zx].  The  latter  months  were  spent  at  Denmark  HiU,  in  pre- 
paration for  his  lectures.] 

To   ChABLES  ElIOT  No&TOK^ 

Denmark  Hnx,  Fehnuiry,  1869. 

My  DEAaEST  Charles, — ^The  enclosed  is  not  a  Washington  auto«> 
graphs  but  I  think  you  will  like  to  have  it,  as  evidently  the  first 
sketch  of  the  Moral  Theory  of  his  work  by  the  great  author  of 
Modem  Painien.  .  .  .  Ever  your  affectionate  J.  R. 

The  Guide  came  all  right — it  is  so  very  useful. 


To  George  Bichmokd,  R.A. 

Dbnmaiuc  Hnx,  11/A  MarcK  '^« 

My  dear  George, — I  am  much  glad  of  your  letter — of  Christian 
name  greatly.  It  used  to  chill  me  a  little  because  you  did  not  take 
it  when  Tom  did,  long  ago. 

And  there  is  truly  no  man  living  whom  I  would  have  so  much 
desired  to  please — ^in  my  way  of  doing  or  saying  anything  that  I  want 
to  do  or  say  so  as  to  reach  sympathy.  I  know  that  you  would  not 
have  liked  it'  unless  it  had  been  right,  and  it  gives  me  confidence  in 
my  power  of  rendering  what  is  in  me;  for  though  I  know  that  the 

*  {Atlantic  MorUhfy,  August  1004,  vol.  94,  pp.  16d--164.  No.  08  in  Nortw; 
vol.  i.  p.  196.    The  enclosures  were  the  letter  and  verses  printed  ahove,  pp.  2,  d.] 

'  [Ruskin*8  lecture  on  ''Greek  Myths  of  Storm,"  ^ven  at  University  College, 
London,  on  March  9,  1869,  and  printed  as  Lecture  i.  m  The  Queen  qfthe  Air:  see 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  296.1 
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mnermost  strong  feeling  in  me  is  good — and  is  a  true  desire  to  enforce 
truth — still  there  is  so  much  upper  weakness  of  vanity  and  self-con- 
sciousness that  I  was  always  afraid  these  meaner  feelings  showed  more 
than  the  stronger  ones — and  above  all,  I  have  never  been  comfortable 
about  voice,  fancying  it  was  both  wooden  and  weak.  So  I  am  im- 
mensely happy  that  you  came,  and  were  pleased. 

Also  I  hope  that  I  may  be  selfish  enough  to  pursue  this  subject 
of  Grreek  mythology  —  in  the  pleasure  it  gives  m^,  without  the  evil 
conscience  of  wasting  time.  I  am  much  torn  by  various  dispositions 
to  work  in  fifty  ways  at  once,  atid  can  only  hold  oil  when  I  find  people 
are  pleased. 

I  was  very  happy  in  Julians  visit,  and  in  all  she  told  me—ot  Willie 
as  well  as  of  herself.    What  a  pretty  letter  that  last  of  Willie's  is! 

But  whatever  the  picture  may  be,  I  shall  try  to  persuade  hinl  to 
trust  a  little  the  public  voice  of  call. 

The  mote  I  see,  and  thd  older  I  gtow,  the  more  I  am  sure  that 
meh'^s  true  and  good  gifts  always  make  the  ^^Borgo  Allegri,^^  though 
it  is  (as  there  are  easy  mockeries  of  all  good)  too  often  made  joyful 
by  their  evil  gifts  instead. — Ever  your  affectionate  "John.'*' 


To  Chaeles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Denmark  Hill,  April  12,  1869. 

Dearest  Charles, — I  must  stay  six  days  longer — till  Monday 
fortnight,  this  work  has  grown  under  my  hands  so.  It  is  to  be  called 
Tlie  Queen  of  the  Air^  and  divided  into  three  sections : — 

1.  Athena  in  the  Heavens. 

2.  Athena  in  the  Earth. 

3.  Athena  in  the  Heart. 

That  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  spirit  in  the  winds,  the  spirit  in  the 
pottery's  clay,  and  in  the  Invention  of  Arts ;  and  Fm  going  to  get  what 
I  mainly  mean  about  **  didactic  Art^  said  unmistakably  in  the  last 
section,'  against  the  rascally  ^*  immoral  Gift^  set  of  people  on  the 
one  side. 

IVe  sent  you  three  uncorrected  sheets  about  species;  please  look  at 
them  and  tell  me  what  you  think  the  scientific  people  will  say.  .  .  . 
Ever  yours,  J.  R. 

[See  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  330.1 
[No.  64  in  NoHm;  vol  i.  pp.  199-200.] 

[See  §§  lOe,  110;  and  for  the  passage  abont  species^  §§  62-63  (Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  394,  395,  368,  359).] 
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To  Charles  Eliot  Norton  ^ 

Denmark  Hill,  S.E.,  April  13,  '69. 

My  dearest  Charles, — It  will  indeed  be  a  help  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  me  if  you  can  glance  through  the  proofs  in  their  present  state 
— marking  anything  that  you  chance  to  notice  wrong  or  mendable. 
Here  is  the  first  section;  there^s  a  good  deal  added  at  the  end  which 
is  at  least  interesting  to  me  myself — I  think  Mars^  opinion  of  Minerva 
at  page  66'  is  great  fun.  I  have  never  thanked  Susan  yet  for  my 
lovely  Japan  cup.  The  children  were  so  happy  with  her  and  you 
last  night. 

I  fear  I  cannot  afford  the  Rievaulx — I  know  it,  and  wholly  agree 
with. your  estimate  of  it.  But  I  muH  have  Nemi  and  Temi.  They 
are  Athena  pure ;  and  there  ^re  six  more  Hakewells '  in  the  next  sale, 
and  a  hope  of  a  Yorkshire  or  two  beside.  And  the  Rievaulx  will 
bring — Heaven  knows  what.  But  of  all  the  England  drawings,  except 
Carnarvon,  it  is  perhaps  the  loveliest. — ^Ever  your  loving         J.  R. 


To  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

AprU  27,  1860. 

Dearest  Charles, — I  have  referred  printers  and  everybody  to  you.* 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Harrison  may  be  a  little  troublesome,  but  bear  with 
him,  for  he  is  very  good,  and  has  seen  all  my  large  books  through 
press;  Til  soon  write  from  abroad. 

Meantime,  please  come  out  to  Denmark  Hill.  I've  addressed  the 
bookcase  key  to  you — on  my  right  as  I  sit  in  study. 

Open  this,  and  in  the  two  upper  drawers  of  it  you^ll  find  St.  Louis 
and  my  other  favourite  manuscripts.  I  have  not  had  time  to  put  them 
up,  and  you  may  like  to  look  at  them.  Please  take  them  away  at 
your  leisure,  and  leave  them  at  the  British  Museum  with  Mr.  Edward 

»  [No.  65  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  201-202.] 

«  [Of  ed.  1  of  The  Queen  of  the  Air:  §  40  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  341).] 

'  [Drawings  by  Tamer  for  Hakewells  Ittily,  which  with  the  other  drawings 

named  were  to  he  sold  at  Christie's.     The  Nemi  fetched  £388,  10s. ;  the  Temi, 

£693^  60. ;  and  the  Rievaulx,  £1029.] 

*  [No.  66  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  202-203.] 

*  [Before  setting  out  for  Italv :  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xlvL  "  He  had  overworked 
himself,"  says  Professor  Norton,  ^Mn  spite  of  his  conviction,  of  which  he  had  recently 
written  to  me,  that  '  one  never  quite  recovers  from  overwork,'  and  at  length  he  got 
into  such  a  worried  and  nervously  overstrained  condition,  that  he  broke  away  from 
home,  regardless  of  engagements  and  of  half-eompleted  matters  of  important  con- 
cern. He  left  roe  in  charge  of  many  of  these  matters,  tossing  them  pall-mall  into 
my  hands,  with  full  authority,  but  with  scanty  specific  direction."] 
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A.  Bond,  sealed  up  and  addressed  to  me,  or  to  Charles  Norton,  Esq., 
so  that  you  could  get  them  at  once,  if  anything  happened  to  me. — 
Ever  your  loving  J.  R. 

To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

Hotel  Mburice^  28  April,  1869. 

My  dearest  Charles, — ^It  makes  me  feel  as  if  you  were  always 
coming  in  at  the  door,  ...  to  be  here  again.  We  had  a  lovely  day 
yesterday,  and  leave  by  11  train  for  Dijon  to-day;  but  I  shall  stop  at 
Vevay  till  you  write  to  me  with  anything  you  have  to  say.  Please 
look  over  the  part  of  preface  already  written  (Fve  still  to  add  a  word 
or  two),  and  write  me  a  title-page  accordingly,  .  .  .  i.^.,  a  title  to  go 
with  all  the  series,  and  with  the  "Queen  of  the  Air^^  subordinate.* 

Love  to  you  all. — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  R. 

ni  write  better  to-morrow. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle 

Vbvay,  1H  May,  1809. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlyle, — I  just  got  the  Frederick  in  time;  it  is  so 
nice  to  have  it  in  this  manageable  form — with  my  own  marked  edition 
safe  at  home.  I  have  been  travelling  every  day  since.  I  could  not 
write  before,  nor  now,  for  the  simshine  and  fresh  air  of  the  last  four 
days  have  made  me  dull  with  their  excess  of  brightness — only  just  this 
word  of  thanks. 

I  have  the  Sartor  with  me  also — it  belongs  to  me  now,  more  than 
any  other  of  your  books.  I  have  nearly  all  my  clothes  to  make — fresh, 
but  more  shroud  shape  than  any  other. 

ril  write  again  soon.  I  was  very  thankful  to  be  with  you  again. — 
Always  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

To  Miss  Constance  Hilliard* 

Verona^  ^h  May,  1860. 

My  dearest  Connie, — ^Your  letter,  which  came  here  to-day  from 

Baveno,  did   me   much  good.     I   wanted  a  loving   word   or  two   very 

sadly,  for  I  am  more  alone  among  the  people  here  than  in  a  desert ; — 

they  are  so  sunk  beneath  all  sympathy,  and  have  become  detestable — 

1  [No.  67  in  Norton;  vol,  i.  pp.  20^-204.1 

'  [The  Queen  of  the  Air  was  intended  to  be  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  in 
the  author's  works :  see  §  101  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  389).  llie  title-pafe  which  Professor 
Norton  suggested  seems  not  to  have  met  Rnskin's  views :  see  below,  pp.  67l|  672.] 

*  [Lady  Trevelyan's  niece :  see  the  Introduction^  above,  p.  Ixxzix. J; 
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down  to  the  very  children — and  the  best  that  I  can  hope  of  any  place 
that  I  care  for  is  that  seventeen  years  of  ruin  may  have  passed  over 
it  since  I  saw  it  last — ^neglected  by  every  living  soul  (for  if  a  human 
hand  touches,  it  is  to  destroy).  Seventeen  years!  There  was  na 
Connie  at  all  when  last  I  saw  the  marble  pillars  which  now  gleam 
in  the  lamplight  outside  of  my  tall  dark  window ! 

I  don^t  know  how  the  seventeen  years  have  passed.  Three,  heavily 
enough — but  theyVe  gone,  like  the  rest,  and  have  left  nothing  of  work 
done,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

However,  I  have  been  making  wonderful  plans  all  the  way  over  the 
Alps,  which  I  can^t  tell  you  to-night,  but  which  I  shall  want  all  sorta 
of  help  in — especially  Connie  and  Ettie  ^  sort  of  help — in  making  things 
pretty  and  tidy;  and  cheerful — ^and,  if  meat,  eatable.  Nothing  I  have 
ever  written  is  more  profoundly  true  than  all  about  dressing  and 
cooking  in  the  Ethics  (I  think  I  shall  call  them  Ethelics)  qf  the  Dust. 

(10th  May.)    My  Father's  Birthday. 

I  was  up  this  morning  at  \  past  4,  and  have  been  drawing  out 
of  my  window  a  better  study  of  my  old  favourite  tomb  that  hangs  in 
the  hall  in  the  narrow  frame,'  red,  and  Fve  been  backwards  and  forwards 
to  see  the  e£Pects  of  changing  light  on  the  Scaliger  tombs — which  are 
not  200  yards  o£P — round  the  corner;  and  now  it's  just  eight  and  Fm 
going  to  breakfast,  and  then  to  make  another  bit  of  drawing  at  Can 
Grande's  tomb;  and  then  at  one  Fm  going  to  Venice,  to  see  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Brown,  whom  also  I  haven't  seen  for  seventeen  years,  and 
who  is  to  be  waiting  at  five  o'clock  for  me — and  FU  soon  write  you 
agfdn  from  Venice,  and  am,  with  dear  love  to  Ethel,  ever  your  loving 
cuz^ie,  J.  RusKiN. 

I  am  so  very  glad  auntie'  saw  you,  and  that  Fm  out  of  the  wayt 
She  would  be  so  much  happier  if  she  took  to  loving  you  a  little. 

To  Miss  JoAK  Agnew 

Venicb,  \2th  May,  1809. 

I  efin't  tell  anybody  (except  <^iXi7,  whom  Fve  told  already)  my  great 

plan,  before  I  tell  you — so  I  shall  tell  you  this  main  part  of  it  and 

then  send  some  more  to  Dora,^  and  you  can  lend  each  other  the  letters. 

The  whole  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  sixty  miles  long  and   two 

wide,  with  three  or  four  miles  of  hill  on  each  side — say  some  700 

*  [MiBB  Hilliard's  sister.] 

'  [The  old  drawing  of  the  Castelharco  Tomb^  here  referred  to,  was  done  in 
18/^2^  and  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  IX.,  Plate  D.  The  drawing  done  ''out  of  my 
window"  was  No.  15  in  Ruakin's  Exhibition  of  1869:  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  452.] 

'  [That  is,  Ruskin's  mother.] 

*  [The  Dora  of  the  Ethics  qf  the  Dust  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  Ixxii.  n.).] 
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square  miles  of  land — is  a  mere  hotbed  of  pestilence  (marsh  fever), 
and  barren  of  all  food,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  riyer.  Now  I  see 
perfectly  how  this  could  be  prevented,  and  it  only  needs  a  little  good 
engineering,  and  employment  of  idle  hands,  to  turn  the  entire  valley 
into  a  safe  and  fruitful  and  happy  region. 

Now,  nothing  in  mere  farming  or  gardening  would  interest  me 
enough  to  keep  my  mind  engaged  in  work  in  the  open  air;  but  here 
is  a  motive,  and  an  employment  which  will  last  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

I  am  happy  here  at  Venice  in  looking  at  my  favourite  old  pictures, 
and  shall  hope  every  year  to  do  good  work  on  them,  and  on  Italy. 
But  as  soon  as  I  return  to  town  I  shall  get  at  the  leading  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  talk  it  over  with  them,  and  get  what  help  I  can 
from  them,  in  maturing  my  plan  about  the  Alps. 

Then  FU  get  me  a  little  garden  and  barn  somewhere  in  a  healthy 
nook  of  hillside,  and  direct  what  work  can  be  done,  till  Fm  seventy, 
if  I  live  so  long.  And  wee  Pussie  must  come  to  look  and  teach  Swiss 
girls  to  be  kind  and  tidy. 

Here^s  Crawley  come  for  the  letters. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simok 

2»th  May,  1869. 

My  dkae  S,, — I  was  very  glad  of  your  note,  though  v^ry  angry 
with  you  for  thinking  I  didn^t  know  what  could  or  couldn^t  be  done 
for  the  Alps. 

It  is  not  to  arrest  their  fall.  It  is  to  arrest  the  Rainfall  on  their 
sides  that  I  mean  to  work.  I  will  take  a  single  hillside ;  and  so  trench 
it  that  I  can  catch  the  rainfall  of  three  average  years  at  once,  if  it 
came  down  in  an  hour  (thaVs  exaggeration,  for  the  rush  would  carry 
all  before  it).  But  I  will  so  trench  it  (as  I  say)  that  I  can  catch 
any  rainfall  without  letting  a  drop  go  to  the  valley*  It  shall  all  go 
into  reservoirs,  and  thence  be  taken  where,  aqd  when,  it  is  wanted. 
When  I  have  done  this  for  one  hillside,  if  other  people  don^t  do  it 
for  other  hillsides,  and  make  the  lost  valleys  of  the  Alps  one  Paradise 
of  safe  plenty,  it  is  their  fault — not  mine.*  But,  if  I  die,  I  will  die 
digging  like  Faust.^ 

*  Of  course,  to  deal  with  the  nitfifall  is  easy;  but  it  will  be  much  to 
do  that.  The  great  devastations  are  caused  by  snow  meltings  and  for  that 
I  must  have  a  great  work  of  Fortification  at  the  narrowest  point  of  every 
great  lateral  valley,  sacrificing  the  ground  above  my  fort|  and  making 
it  a  small  lake  with  capacity  of  six  foot  rise  in  an  hour.  I  know  I  can 
do  it,  but  I  must  succeed  in  the  less  thing  first 

^  [See  the  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Fautt."] 
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I  am  doing  good  work  here,  and  hope  it  will  give  you  some  pleasure 
to  know  this,  and  that  I  am  getting  stronger  at  the  same  time. 

Fve  written  to  Couttet  asking  him  about  that  land — ^if  I  can  have 
it,  ni  begin  there  at  once.^ 

Please,  when  you  can,  go  again  on  a  fine  day,  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
or  Miss  Scott.*  You  ]will  find  either  of  them  very  dear  and  good,  and 
you  will  be  glad  they  are  there.  Love  to  dear  John  always,  and  to 
whatever  is  left  of  little  Boo. — ^Ever  your  a£Pectionate 

J.  RusxiN. 

To  Charles  Euot  Noeton* 

Verona^  Albergo  due  Torri^  \Zth  June  [1809]. 

My  deabest  Chables, — ^That  is  very  delightful,  your  being  at  Yevay. 
I  knew  we  should  see  each  other  again.  I  should  have  returned  by 
the  Simplon  at  any  rate,  for  I  have  a  great  and  strong  plan  about 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  to  have  come 
to  look  up  into  it.  But  as  for  time  of  stay,  it  depends  on  my 
mother  and  my  work  here — ^it  cannot  be  long,  at  the  best,  but  weTl 
have  a  talk.  I  canH  write  much  to-day.  As  for  Will  and  Book,  I 
have  been  able  to  do  nothing  but  my  work  here.  I  have  not  even 
looked  at  the  draught  of  the  Will,  and  didn't  get  it  till  too  late  to 
answer  to  London.  The  only  excuse  I  made  to  myself  for  giving  you 
the  burden  of  seeing  that  book  out,  was  that  no  questions  might  come 
to  me — I  intended  you  to  decide. 

The  moment  I  found  questions  sent  I  wrote  home  in  a  great 
passion,  ^^  Publish,  amyhow.^  After  that,  they  sent  to  ask  me  if  I 
couldn't  find  a  better  word  for  **  manifest,'**  and  nearly  drove  me  crazy 
with  the  intense  desire  to  knock  them  all  down  with  the  types. 

What  they're  about  now  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  What  Fm 
about,  I  can't  tell  you  to-day.  The  horror  of  living  among  these  foul 
Italian  wretches  and  seeing  them  behave  exactly  like  dogs  and  flies 
among  the  tombs  and  churches  of  their  fathers,  is  more  than  I  can 
bear,  with  any  power  of  rational  speech  left — about  anything.  But  I 
am  doing  good  work,  and  Fm  very  thankful  you  are  at  Vevay.  Long- 
fellow is  in  search  of  you  on  the  Rhine.     We  had  an  afternoon  here.* 

^  [To  this  proposed  purchase,  and  its  aliandonment,  Ruskin  refers  in  PrmUrita : 
VoL  XXXV.  p.  437.] 

'  [Friends  of  Raskin  who  at  his  request  stayed  at  Denmark  Hill  during  lus 
absence  abroad.]  ' 

s  [No.  68  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp<  204r-206.] 

^  [Ruskin  appears  to  have  kept  bis  own  word,  which  occurs  several  times  in 
The  Queen  qf  the  Air  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  357,  391,  397).] 

'  [See  the  account  of  this  meeting  in  a  letter  from  Ruskin''  to  his  mother : 
VoL  AlX.  p.  liv.] 
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He  was  so  nice.  I  was  drawing  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  when  he 
and  his  youngest  daughter  came  up  and  stood  beside,  looking  on. 

DonH  you  think  that  some  people  would  have  liked  a  photograph 
of  the  old  square,  with  those  figures  on  it?  Antwerp  spire  «  very 
fine;  but  its  details  are  all  bad.  It  is  of  the  last  period  of  Gothic 
decline,  but  a  noble  piece  of  proportion  and  mass. 

I  did  not  forget  you  at  Neuch&tel.  But  they  had  built  a  modern 
church  at  the  castle — and  made  me  sick — and  I  wouldn't  have  had 
you  go  there.     Love  to  you  all. — Ever  your  afiectionate  J.  R. 

To  Chaeles  Eliot  Norton  ^ 

Verona^  lUh  June,  1869. 

My  deabest  Chaeles,  .  •  .  Have  you  studied  the  architectural 
Developments  of  Montreux,  and  the  quarry  opened  in  the  little  glade 
behind  the  church,  which  was  one  of  the  spots  that  were  unique  in 
Europe  (Q.  also  in  America  ?).  The  walks  on  the  hill  above  Montreux 
when  you  get  as  high  as  the  pines  are  very  lovely.  The  narcissi  are 
all  over,  I  suppose? 

I  can^t  tell  you  anything  about  my  work — there^s  too  much  in 
hand.  It  is  chiefly  drawing,  however;  but  I  can  do  little  of  that  in 
the  way  I  try,  and  must  try,  to  do  it. 

Everything  is  a  dreadfiil  Problem  to  me  now;  of  living  things, 
from  the  lizards,  and  everything  worse  and  less  than  they  (including 
those  Americans  I  met  the  other  day*),  up  to  Can  Grande — and  of 
dead,  everything  that  is  dead,  irrevocably,  how  much ! 

You  know  Tm  going  to  redeem  that  Valley  of  the  Rhone.  It's 
too  bad,  and  can't  be  endured  any  longer.  Fm  going  to  get  civil  to 
the  Alpine  Club,  and  show  them  how  to  be  a  club  indeed — ^Hercules's 
against  Hydra.  If  they  won't  attend  to  me,  I'll  do  one  hillside 
myself.  There  shall  not  one  drop  of  water  go  down  to  the  Rhone 
fr^m  my  hillside,  unless  I  choose — and  when  it  does,  it  shall  water 
pretty  tilings  all  the  way  down.  And  before  I  die  I  hope  to  see  a 
rampart  across  every  lateral  valley  holding  a  pure  quiet  lake  fidl  of 
fish,  capable  of  six  feet  rise  at  any  moment  over  as  much  surface  as 
wiU  take  the  meltings  of  the  glaciers  above  it  for  a  month.  And  if 
I  don't  master  the  Rhone  that  way,  they  shall  shut  me  up  in  ChiUon 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  if  they  like. 

Fm  not  mad ;  I've  had  this  in  my  mind  for  many  years,  ever  since 
I  wrote  the  ^^ Mountain  Gloom''  chapter ;>  and   I  planned  it  all  the 

»  [No.  69  in  NarUm;  rol.  i.  pp.  206-208.] 

*  [For  a  second  experience  of  American  feUow-travellers,  see  below,  p.  677.] 

»  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xix.  §§  27,  30  (Vol  VI.  pp.  409,  411).] 
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way  fiom  Veyay  over  the  Simplon  this  last  year.    How  far  people 
will  do  it,  I  know  not,  bat  I  know  it  can  be  done. 

I  am  up  always  at  \  before  5,  and  at  work  at  6»  as  I  used  to  be 
in  1845.  But  my  hand  gets  shaky  by  12  oVlock — ^like  this — ^and  you 
can^t  read  more  of  it  than  this  in  a  day,  I^m  sure.-— Ever  your  affec^ 
tionate  J.  R. 

To  Chables  Euot  Norton^ 

Vebona,  16th  June,  1869. 

My  dearest  Charles, — I  have  perhaps  alarmed  you  by  the  appa- 
rent wildness  and  weakness  of  the  two  letters  I  have  sent  you.  But 
I  am  neither  wild  nor  weak,  in  comparison  with  what  I  have  been 
in  former  days:  and  in  thinking  of  me,  you  must  always  remember 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  at  aU  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  person  who  has  undei^ne  as  much  pain  as  I  have.  I  trace  this 
incapability  continually — ^in  all  your  thoughts  and  words  about  me. 
Chiefly,  in  your  thinking  it  possible  (or  right,  if  it  were)  for  me  to> 
write  dispassionately. 

But  in  many  other  little  ways.  However,  this  is  to  assure  you 
that  I  can  still  write  tolerably  straight,  and  add  up  (a  few)  figurea, 
and  re-word  the  matters  I  have  in  brain  and  hand.  And  I  have  many 
serious  ones  just  now;  the  knittings  together  of  former  purposes^ 
with  present  anger  and  sorrow.  Of  which — ^in  due  time.^^^-Ev^  your 
loving  friend,  John  Rvsrin. 

To  Miss  Joan  Aonew 

[Vebona]  I9th  June,  1869. 

I  have  your  nice  letter  about  the  novels — and  Enoch  Jrden. 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  felt,  when  I  read  it — ^how  much  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for,  in  wee  Pussies  and  Cuazies  that  are  within  three  days'*  post. 

To  my  mind,  the  seuidest  and  strangest  thing — ^yet  so  like  human 
life — but  the  deepest  piece  of  the  tragedy — ^is  the  deceiving  of  the  wife 
by  the  Tme  Dream,  ♦*  Under  the  Palm  Trees.''*    ITie  Vain  Providence, 

»  [No.  70  in  Norton;  vol  L  p.  209.] 

'  [The  passage  where  Annie^  prating  for  a  sign  whether  Enoch  he  indeed  dead — 

'^  Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
'  Under  the  palm-tree.'    That  was  nothing  to  her : 
No  meaning  there :  she  closed  the  Book  and  slept : 
When  lo  !  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  Sun : 
'  He  is  gone,'  she  thought,  '  he  is  happy.  .  .  . ' "] 
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the  Good  Spirit  becoming  a  Lying  one.    Every  day  the  world    and 
its  ways  get  more  terrible  to  me. 
But  Fm  drawing  a  GriiBn!^ 

To  Chables  Eliot  Nobton^ 

Vebozta^  21«<  Jvne,  '60. 

My  deabest  Chables, — Do  you  recollect  that  line  of  Horace^s  about 
Ulysses,  "Adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis'*?'  I  do  not  know  any 
sentence  in  any  book  that  has  so  often  helped  me  as  that,  but  there 
is  so  strange  a  relation  between  it  and  the  end  of  Ulysses  in  Dante. 
I  recollect  no  evidence  of  Dante's  knowing  Horace  at  all :  and  it  is  so 
very  strange  to  me  that  he  has  precisely  contradicted  Horace,  in  \m 
mysterious  death,  "Infin  che  il  mar  £u  sopra  noi  richiuso."*  It  is  the 
most  melancholy  piece  in  all  Dante — ^that — ^to  me. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you,  for  an  instant,  my  sense  of  sailing  on 
lonely  sea,  and  your  writing  to  me  from  far  away  about  things  so  very 
practical  and  important — on  the  shore.  Which,  of  course,  I  ought  to 
care  for,  and  to  leave  all  properly  arranged — ^^fin  che  il  mar  sia  sopra 
me  richiuso.^  But  I  don^t  care  about  them.  Or,  take  the  comic  side 
of  it;  Jonathan  Oldbuck  leaves  Lovel,  who  is  sensible  and  practical, 
to  bring  out  his  essay  on  the  Praetorium.  Lovel  doesn't  bring  it  out, 
and  writes  its  title-page,  calling  it  ^<  an  attempt  at  identification  *  of  the 
Kaim  of  Kinprunes,  with  the  landing  place  of  Agricola,^  and  keeps 
teasing  Jonathan  to  write  his  Will !  .  .  . 

And,  indeed,  if  I  were  to  die  now,  the  life  would  have  been  suck 
a  wreck  that  you  couldn^t  even  make  anything  of  the  drift-wood.  It 
really  is  more  important  and  practical  for  me  to  try  before  I  die 
to  lead  (two  or  three  people  to  think  ^  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost,**  ^  than  even  to  make  sure  that  you  have  my  watch  and  seals 
to  play  with — though  I  should  like  you  to  have  them.     Only  Fm  not 

^  [The  griffin  sustaining  the  pillar  on  the  north  side  of  the  Duomo  porch.  The 
drawing  is  at  Oxford :  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  449,  Vol.  XX.  p.  82.] 

>  [AtlarUie  Monthly,  August  1904,  vol.  94,  pp.  164-165.  No.  71  in  Norton; 
vol.  i.  pp.  210-214.  Some  sentences  from  the  letter  (''Don't  send  me  any 
letters  .  .  .  hadn't  ^ot  any/'  and  ''One  doesn't  'attempt'  ...  let  alone  a 
hridle")  had  heen  printed  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xiii.)  to 
the  Americaii  "Brantwood"  edition  of  Queen  qf  the  Air^  1891.1 

»  {EpUtke,  I.  2,  22.] 

^  [ir^femoy  xxvi.^  last  line.  Ruskin  comments  on  the  passage  in  Munera  Pulverie, 
§  93  (Vol  XVII.  p.  214),  and  Eagle'e  Neety  §  75  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  176).] 

'  [See  above,  p.  &Q6 ;  and  Scott's  Antiquary y  chaps,  iv.  and  xiv.  Ruskin  imagines 
what  A^r.  Norton  would  have  done  as  Lovel,  and,  in  the  matter  of  the  will,  makes 
Lovel  do  what  Mr.  Norton  was  doing.  For  in  the  novel  it  is  Oldbuck  who  pro- 
vides Lovel  with  a  title  for  his  Dpic,  to  which  his  own  essay  is  to  be  an  appenaiz.] 

•  [Acts  xix.  2.] 
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sure  after  all  whether  it  is  really  me,  or  an  ideal  of  me  in  your  head, 
that  you  love.  I  don^t  believe  anybody  loves  me,  except  my  mother 
and  poor  little  Joan. 

...  I  really  am  getting  practical.  Last  night — ^full  moon — ^the 
metal  cross  on  the  tomb  summit,  which  I  have  named  in  7^  Skmes 
of  Venice  as  **  chief  of  all  the  monuments  of  a  land  of  mourning,^  ^ 
reflected  the  moonlight  as  it  rose  against  the  twilight,  and  looked 
like  a  cross  of  real  pale  fire — for  the  last  time  I  believe  firom  the  old 
roof,  for  they  take  it  off  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  **  restore  it."  Well, 
in  old  times,  I  should  have  thought  that  very  pretty;  whereas  now  I 
reflected  that  with  four  tallow  candles  stuck  on  the  cross-ends  I  could 
produce  a  much  brighter  effect.  And  Fm  thinking  of  writing  HamleVs 
soliloquy  into  Norton-&-Millesque.  **The  question  which  under  these 
circumstances  must  present  itself  to  the  intelligent  mind,  is  whether 
to  exist,  or  not  to  exist,"  etc.  ... 

Don^t  send  me  any  letters  that  will  require  any  sort  of  putting 
up  with  or  patience,  because  I  haven^t  got  any.  Only  this  Fll  say — 
Fve  suffered  so  fearfully  from  Reticences^  all  my  life  that  I  think  sheer 
blurting  out  of  all  in  one^s  head  is  better  than  silence.  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  Charles,  when  Fm  dead,  do  you  mean  to  publish  my 
sketches  entitled  ^*  An  attempt  to  draw  the  cathedral  of  Verona,"  etc., 
etc.,  because  that  would  be  quite  true;  but  remember,  one  doesn^t 
^^ attempt"  to  interpret  an  inscription.'  One  either  does  it  right  or 
wrong;  it  is  either  a  translation  or  a  mistake.  Of  course,  there  are 
mistakes  in  all  interpretation,  but  the  gist  of  them  is  either  a  thing 
done  or  undone;  it  is  not  an  attempt,  except  in  the  process  of  it. 

This  Italy  is  such  a  lovely  place  to  study  liberty  in!  There  are 
the  vilest  wretches  of  ape-faced  children  riding  on  my  griffins^  all  day 
long,  or  throwing  stones  at  the  carvings — that  ever  were  left  to  find 
the  broad  way  to  Hades  without  so  much  as  a  blinker,  let  alone  a 
bridle.     Can't  write  any  more  to-day. — ^Ever  your  loving  J.  R. 

To  Miss  Joan  Agkew 

[Vebonjl]  2Sth  June. 

There  is  something  very  curious  in  the  Spirit-world  of  this  Verona ; 

I  am  sure  of  that.    The  principal — or  at  least  the  most  beautiful — 

1  [Vol.  IX.  p.  177.  For  the  "restoration"  of  this  Castelbaroo  Tomb,  Bee 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  xlix.,  45a] 

'  [Compare  above,  p.  410.] 

*  [''This  sentence  must  have  reference  to  some  ill-judced  suggestion  of  mine 
which  I  have  quite  forgotten,  in  regard  to  the  title  of  lus  book  which  now  stands 
in  full  as  The  Queen  ^  the  Air:  being  a  Study  qf  the  Greek  Myths  ^f  Cloud  and 
Stormr-^C,  E.  N.] 

^  [The  griffins  on  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona.] 
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tomb  I  am  at  work  upon  is  of  Can  Mastino  della  Scala — who  had 
three  daughters.  The  first,  Madonna  Beatrice,  who,  the  old  history 
says,  ^^had  all  the  graces  that  heaven  could  give  a  woman — beautiful 
in  all  her  person — wise,  having  a  manly  mind,  and  all  lofty  customs^ 
(manners  and  behaviour!),  ^^so  that,  by  all,  she  was  deservedly  called 
the  Queen ""  (Regina — and,  in  fact,  in  other  histories  she  is  never 
called  Beatrice — ^but  Rema  della  Scala;  so  that  I  never  knew  till  the 
other  day  it  was  not  her  real  name).  Then  the  second  daughter  was 
^^ Madonna  Alta-Luna"  ("Lady  Moon  in  her  height").  And  what  do 
you  think  the  third  was  called?     "Madonna  Verde ''^ — Lady  Green. 

Now  you  must  recollect  that  here  in  Italy — in  the  heated  and  arid 
ground — Green  is  of  all  coloiurs  the  most  refreshing — ^so  that  "Lady 
Green  "^  is  as  pleasant  to  an  Italian  ear  as  Lady  Rose  would  be  to 
us.  And  then — fancy  her  memory  kept  in  the  garden  always  by  the 
green  Roses ! 

To  his  Mother 

Vbnicb,  Monday,  2nd  Jufy,  1869. 
My  deabest  Mothek, — I  have  been  about  all  day   with  Holman 
Hunt.*    Wind  against  me  in  the  Grand  Canal — just  in  time   for  post 
and  no  more.    Quite  well — and  ever  your  loving  son,        J.  Ruskin. 

Not  so  late  as  I  thought,  after  all,  I  am  made  very  thoughtful 
by  this  review  of  Tintoret — ^after  so  many — seventeen  years — ^by  think- 
ing what  grand  things  I  might  have  done,  by  this  time,  if  I  had 
gone  on  consistently  working  as  I  did  those  angels.'  And  I  am  so 
anxious  at  least  now  to  spend  my  last  ten  years  well — ^and  so  puzzled 
what  to  choose  out  of  the  much  I  can  do  that  no  one  else  can — ^Tintoret 
or  Turner — neither  of  them  visible  to  any  one  but  me — nor  the  colours 
of  architecture — nor  of  skies.     And  life  so  short  at  best. 


To  Chaeles  Euot  Noeton* 

Verona,  lUh  Jufy,  1869. 

My  deaeest  Chaeles, — I  am  glad  the  heat  has   come,   for  your 

sake  and  the  vines\  though  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  there  has  been 

no  cold,  though  no  settled  weather.    The  heat  does  not  hurt  me — ^it 

is  always  cool  in  the  churches — and  I  have  not  done  half  the  thing» 

^  [See  Le  BiHorie  e  Fatti  de  Veronesi  neiii  tempi  d^il  popah  et  tignori  SeaHgeri, 
Torello  Sarayna :  Verona,  1542,  p.  36.    For  other  references  to  the  book,  see 
ol.  XIX.  pp.  439  n.,  455.1 

'See  Mr.  Hunfs  recollectionB :  Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  661,  662.] 
See  Plate  11  in  VoL  IV.  (p.  332).] 
"To.  72  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  214-216.] 
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I  want  yet,  nor  shall  I,  but  must  stay  as  long  as  I  can  and  do  all  I 
can ;  they  are  destroying  so  fast,  and  so  vilely,  not  merely  taking  away 
the  old,  but  putting  up  new,  which  destroys  all  round.  They  have 
pulled  down  the  remains  of  Theodoric^s  palace  on  the  hill  ^  (th^re  being 
no  spot  of  Italian  ground  on  which  they  could  build  a  barrack  but 
that)  and  they  have  built  a  barrack  about  the  sisse  of  the  Vatican, 
which,  as  Murray's  Guide  complacently  and  reverently  remarks,  **  forms 
a  principal  object  in  all  the  views  of  Verona.^  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  talk — ^nor  for  rest — except  sleep,  of  which  I  get  all  I  can. 

Why  do  you  call  Byron  insincere  ?  I  should  call  his  fault  ••  incon- 
tinence of  emotion.^  I  call  him  one  of  the  sincerest,  though  one  of 
the  vainest,  of  men;  there  is  not  a  line  he  has  written  which  does 
not  seem  to  me  as  true  as  his  shame  for  his  clubfoot.  He  dresses  his 
thoughts, — so  does  Pope,  so  Virgil, — but  that  is  a  fault,  if  a  fault, 
of  manner;  it  is  not  dishonest.  And  the  more  I  know,  whether  of 
scenery  or  history,  the  truer  I  find  him,  through  his  manner.  He  is 
only  half  educated,  like  Turner,  and  is  half  a  cockney,  and  whoUy  a 
sensualist,  and  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  a  practical  and 
thorough  gentleman  like  Joinville.'  But  he  is  not  insincere — and  he 
cared  for  Greece,  and  could  understand  all  nobleness.  If  he  were 
only  at  Venice  now,  I  think  we  should  have  got  on  with  each  other. 
It  is  very  wonderful  to  me  to  be  either  in  Venice,  or  here.  Such  a 
Dead  World — of  other  people's  lives  and  one's  own. 

Write,  care  of  Rawdon  Brown,  Esq.,  Casa  della  Vida,  Venezia. 

Love  to  you  alL — Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Rcskik. 

To  his  Mother 

Vbnicb^  Friday,  liUh  July,  1869. 

I  have  your  beautifully  written  letter  of  the  12th,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  missed  any — if  I  have  not  properly  acknowledged  them,  it  is 
only  because  they  are  always  so  beautifully  written  that  I  should  just 
have  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  it  would  look 
as  if  I  only  wanted  to  flatter  you. 

I  will  arrange  then  so  as  not  to  have  to  come  abroad  again  after 
coming  home.  You  seem  to  think  I  do  not  like  coming  home  while 
you  are  alone;  but  you  never  were  more  mistaken.  If  life  and  time 
were  unlimited  I  would  come  home  instantly,  fimd  never  leave  you,  but 
for  little  changes  of  air.  But  I  am  fifty,  and  my  sight  may  fail  soon 
of  its  present  power — ^and  I  am  quite  certain  that  my  duty  is  just  as 

»  [See  "Verona  and  its  Rivers."  §  8,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  433.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  356  n.] 
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orach  here^  and  not  at  Denmark  Hill,  as  if  I  were  a  rector  ordered  to 
a  foreign  church,  or  a  colonel  sent  abroad  on  active  service. 

I  am  enjoying  Venice  very  much,  however,  as  a  rest.  I  have  not 
thought  it  so  beautiful  since  I  was  a  boy.  Whatever  I  do,  or  do 
not,  I  will  be  at  home  for  your  birthday,  and  we  will  have  happy 
times. 

I  think  this  last  letter  of  yours  is  the  best  written  of  all,  it  is  so 
free  and  strong* 

To  Miss  J£AM  Ingelow 

l^ADUA,  I9th  July,  1869. 

DsAa  Miss  Ingelow, — ^Thank  you  much  for  your  letter  with  the 
mended  words  and  dotted  i^s.  I  had  not  answered  the  question  I 
asked  you  in  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  treat  you  with  levity,  nor  dis* 
respect,  in  any  matter — ^least  of  all  in  this.  It  was  a  very  grave 
question,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  you  have  answered  it  in 
saying,  that  perhaps  you  can  help  me  to  set  forth  my  plam,  though 
you  cannot  (may  no^  at  least)  act  on  it.  For  as  soon  as  you  are 
quite  convinced  of  the  need  for  action,  I  think  you  will  act,  either  on 
my  principles,  or  on  some  wiser  person^  or  as  you  yourself  see  good, 
fiut  you  will  act. 

Now  for  your  question  about  Education.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  this  age  to  think  of  it  as  a  Leveller.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  Separators.^  Leave  Newton  and  Justice  Shallow  both  on  their  village 
green,  and  you  will  hardly  know  one  from  the  other.  Educate  both 
{zs  well  and  as  far  as  you  can,  and  see  what  a  gulph  you  set 
between  them !  I  never  said  all  were  to  be  educated  alike,  but  the 
best  possible  done  for  each.  Everything  made  of  them  that  can  be — 
but  that  means,  veiy  plain  things  made  of  some  and  very  great  of 
others. 

Distinctions  of  rank  are  merely  formal  already.  They  do  not  now 
depend  either  on  education,  intellect,  or  merit,  though  an  English 
nobleman  usually  knows  Latin  and  the  European  lamguages  and  a 
little  of  most  other  things  (except  art,  or  policy);  but  distinctions  of 
rank  are  now  everywhere  matters  either  of  custom  or  convenience,  and 
founded  on  no  personal  distinctions  except  accidentally.  Even  thus, 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  vital,  and  it  would  be  one 
of  my  chief  aims  to  mark  them  more  sevei'ely  than  now,  and  to  attach 
gradually,  by  systematic  teaching,  so  much  sense  of  responsibility  to 
them  as  would  ensure,  on  the  average,  higher  attainments. 

1  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  170  (VoL  XVII.  p.  466).] 
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{90th  Juhfi  Morning.)  I  have  just  returned  from  mj  moniing 
walk,  in  this,  perhaps  most  venerable — ^now,  certainly,  in  comparison 
of  its  former  self,  most  deeply  sunk — of  all  cities  of  Italy — might  I 
not  say,  of  the  Earth?  For  the  revival  of  all  its  best  learning  came 
from  ihis  school 

There  is  an  old  tomb,  at  a  narrow  turning  of  a  street,  called — and 
long  believed  to  be — ^the  Tomb  of  Antenor.  It  is  a  Grothic  tomb  of 
the  twelfth  century — ^but  the  lower  Italians  themselves  still  think  it 
Antenor^s.  Were  it  so,  it  would  be  the  most  precious  of  all  monu- 
ments known.  Even  now — ^with  its  mere  traditionary  character — and 
Dante'^s  words,  in  the  most  touching  passage,  to  me,  of  all  the 
Purgaiorio — the  fifth  book — where  there  is  the  story  of  Buonconte  of 
Montefeltro — ^^^Giovanna — ^nor  none  else — have  care  for  me'' — and  juBt 
before,  Jacopo  of  Cassero's  words — 

''The  deep  passages. 
Whence  issued  oat  the  blood  wherein  I  dwelt. 
Upon  my  bosom — in  Antenor's  land  .  .  ."^ 

it  has  great  power  over  me. 

I  have  dealt  somewhat  too  much  in  mosPsj  in  this  page.  At  all 
events,  there  are  few  spots  in  the  world  more  venerable  than  that 
street — and  its  tomb. 

llie  house  beside  it  is  now  the  ^^CaSi  e  Bigliardo  all'  Antenore.** 
The  tomb  itself  has  bills  stuck  upon  it — ^its  base  is  made  a  fruit-stall 
— {N,B, — fruit  unripe — the  Italians  have  not  even  sense  or  patience 
ever  to  taste  a  ripe  peach) — and  there  are  notices  all  round  it  of 
lotteries  and  horse  races. 

Remember,  the  one  thing  to  be  done — so  far  as  I  see  or  know- 
is    to   show   how   beautifiJ   life   may    be    made,   while   self-supporting. 
I  Think  of  this — till  I  write  again. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

'  J.  RusxiN. 

To  Chakles  Euot  Noaton* 

I  My  deaubst  Charles,   .   .   .   Several  things  have  concurred  lately 

in  furthering  my  preparation  for  the  plan  I  told  you  of  about  the 
Valais.    To-day,  in   coming  from   Venice,   I  met  an  engineer  who  is 

^  [Ruskin  quotes  from  Gary,  Book  v.  88,   7^75.    The  '*Tomb  of  Antenor/' 
the  legendary  founder  of  Padua,  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  be  that  of  some 
Hungarian  invader  in  the  ninth  century.] 
[  >  [AUamtie  MmUhfy,  August  1904^  vol.  94^  pp.  165-166.    No.  73  in  NoHon  ;  voL  i. 

pp.  216-219.  One  passage  of  the  letter  (''llie  more  I  see  of  your  new  fiMhions  .  .  • 
by  means  of  ' Liberty' ")  had  been  printed  by  Profeaaor  Norton  in  his  Introduction 
(pp.  xi.,  xii.)  to  the  American  **  Brantwood "  edition  of  The  Queen  qfthe  Air  (1891).] 
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negotiating  a  loan  of  four  millions  of  francs  for  an  aqueduct  to  Venice, 
and  had  various  talks  with  a  Venetian  merchant  about  the  lagunes 
just  before.  Of  course,  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  catch  and  use  and 
guide  the  rain,  when  first  Heaven  sends  it  For  ISOO  years,  the 
Venetians  have  been  fighting  vainly  with  the  Brenta  and  its  slime. 
Every  wave  of  it  is  just  so  much  gold,  running  idly  into  the  sea,  and 
di*agging  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  down  with  it.  Catch  it  when  it  first 
falls,  and  the  arid  north  side  of  the  Alps  would  be  one  garden,  up  to 
7000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  waters  dear  and  lovely  in  what 
portion  of  them  was  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  plain  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. Not  a  drop  should  be  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  sea  from 
Lombardy,  except  as  much  as  would  make  the  Po  navigable  as  far  at 
least  as  Pavia,  or,  better,  Casale;  and  the  minor  rivers  constant  with 
clear  water  in  one  fifth  of  their  present  widths  of  bed.  .  .  . 

Omar  is  very  deep  and  lovely.^  But  the  Universe  is  not  a  shadow 
show,  nor  a  game,  but  a  battle  of  weary  womids  and  useless  cries,  and 
/  am  now  in  the  temper  that  Omar  would  have  been  in,  if  somebody 
always  stood  by  him  to  put  mud  into  his  wine,  or  break  his  amphora. 
You  don^t  quite  yet  understand  the  humour  of  thirsty  souls,  who  have 
seen  their  last  amphora  broken — and  ^^del  suo  vino  farsi  in  terra 
lago;'2 

The  Valais  plan,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  bigger  one 
for  making  people  old-fashioned.  The  more  I  see  of  your  new  fashions 
the  less  I  like  tiiem.  I,  a  second  time  (lest  the  first  impression  should 
have  been  too  weak*),  was  fated  to  come  from  Venice  to  Verona  with 
an  American  family,  father  and  mother  and  two  girls — ^presumably  rich 
— ^girls  15  and  18.  I  never  before  conceived  the  misery  of  wretches 
who  had  spent  all  their  lives  in  tr3dng  to  gratify  themselves.  It  was 
a  little  warm — ^warmer  than  was  entirely  luxurious — but  nothing  in 
the  least  harmful.  They  moaned  and  fidgeted  and  frowned  and  pufi^ed 
and  stretched  and  fanned,  and  ate  lemons,  and  smelt  bottles,  and 
covered  their  faces,  and  tore  the  cover  off*  again,  and  had  no  one 
thought  or  feeling,  during  five  hours  of  travelling  in  the  most  noble 
part  of  aU  the  world,  except  what  four  poor  beasts  would  have  had, 
in  their  den  in  a  menagerie,  being  dragged  about  on  a  hot  day.  Add 
to  this  misei-y  every  form  of  possible  vulgarity,  in  methods  of  doing 
and   saying  the  common  things  they  said  and  did.     I  never  yet  saw 

^  [For  another  reference  to  FitzGerald's  Omar  Khayyam,  see  above,  p.  455.] 
'  r' Delle  mie  vene  fkrai  in  terra  lago." — Purgatorio,  v.  84.1 
'  [The  first  time  is  alluded  to  above,  p.  509,  but  the  experience  is  not  detailed 
in  the  letters  published  by  Mr.  Norton.    Ruskin  worked  up  his  second  experience 
in  For0  davigera.  Letter  20,  §§  17,  18  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  345-346).] 
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humanity   to   dq^nuled  {aUcmimg  for  exiermd  eiremuiamcts  of  every 
I  posiible  advtmiage).    Qirm  wealth,  attainable  education,  and  the  inherit* 

anoe  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  and  ten  of  noble  Paganism, 
i  and  this  is  your  result — ^by  means  of  ^Liberty.^ 

I  am  oppressed  with  work   that  I  canH  do^  but  most  soon  doee 

now.    Send  me  a  line  to  Lugaoa    Love  to  you  alL — ^Ever  your  aflec* 

tionate  J.  R« 


To  CHAmUES  EUOT  NoETON^ 

LuoAKOi  I4ik  A^guHf  '69.    i  ptut  «0oni|  marmng. 

Mt  drabxst  Chablbs,— I  am  sitting  in  a  s{dendid  saloon  with  a 
French  Turqu-oise*  carpet  and  a  Frmch  dock,  and  two  bad  pictures, 
one  in  the  Krench,  one  in  the  Italian  style,  and  some  French  china, 
and  velTet  chairs,  and  a  balcony  composed  of  blocks  of  granite,  7 
inches  thidc  by  9  over,  carried  jauntily  on  rods  of  beautifully  designed 
cast  iron — ^thus.'  But  /  can^  give  you  the  lovely  Blondin-like  eflect 
of  the  granite  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  fence  at  a  (and  Fve 
rounded  it,  to  the  great  injustice  of  the  trim  cutting).  I  kaoe  Italy 
here,  but  at  Baveno,  where  I  entered  Italy,  I  had  a  balustrade 
similarly  constructed,  composed,  however,  of  ha^  balusters  of  cast  iron, 
hollow  and  painted  to  imitate  the  granite.  Outside,  I  have  a  garden, 
with  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  it  painted  vermilion,  and  a  fountain. 

I  have  been  vainly  ringing  for  my  breakfast,  and  have  had  to  order 
it  successively  of  two  waiters,  the  first  not  being  orthodox — ^I  mean 
not  the  ri^t  Lord  in  Waiting.  The  magnificent  pile  which  I  thus 
triumphantly  inhabit,  with  granite  pillars  outside,  and  Caryatides  of 
rough  marble  in  the  great  arm  and  1^  and  eyebrow  style,  is  built, 
or,  rather,  jammed  straight  up  against  the  wall  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  where  Luini^s  Crucifixion  is — thus.*  Observe,  in  passing,  that 
the  Crucifixion  fdls  in  colour,  all  its  Uues  having  changed;  nor  was 
it  ever  high  in  that  quality,  Luini  having  in  it  too  many  instru- 
ments to  manage  (great  musician  as  he  was)  to  come  well  out  of 
it.  Nobody  but  Veronese  or  Tintoret  could  have  tackled  a  wall  of 
this  bigness,  and  thejf  only  by  losing  expression  of  face,  which  Luini 
won't. 

Also,  observe — Luini  can't  do  viokrU  passion.    As  deep  as  you  like, 

^  [Ka  74  in  Nmion;  vol.  i.  pp.  220-224.1 
«   See  VoL  X.  p,  447  n.] 
'   ''Hsxe  wss  a  roagli  iketch."--C.  £.  N.] 

«  [''Here  another  rough  skelcli."— C.  £.  N.  For  another  rstoenoe  to  the 
Luini,  see  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  725.] 
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bat  not  stormy;  so  he  is  put  out  by  his  business  here,  and  not  quite 
up  to  himself,  because  he  is  trying  to  be  more  than  himself. 

But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  and  failing  most  where  it  tries  most, 
it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  rendering  of  the  Catholic  con- 
ception of  the  Passion  existing  in  the  world;  nor  is  there  any  other 
single  picture  in  Italy  deserving  to  rank  with  it,  except  Michael 
Angelo^s  ''Last  Judgment^;  no  other  contends  with  it,  even,  in 
quiJities  of  drawing  and  expression — and  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
give  the  whole  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  small  upper  comer  of  this,  with 
the  Infidelity  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Asoensicm. 

Well,  I  walked  in  there,  just  out  of  the  ''  Salon  de  Lecture  ^  of 
my  divinely  blessed  and  appointed  Inn — and  out  of  it  I  walked 
down  to  the  lake  shore,  which  was  covered  with  filthy  town  refuse 
— ^rags — dust — ^putrid  meat — and  the  rest  of  it,  except  at  one  place 
where  they  were  carting  lime  from  a  newly  built  villa  into  it;  so  I 
came  back  to  my  breakfast  almost  blind  with  rage,  and  sat  down 
between  the  first  and  second  Lord  in  Waiting^s  arrivals  to  write  to 
jfouy  who,  on  the  whole,  are  the  real  Doer  and  Primal  cause  of  what- 
ever is  done  in  Modem  days.  For  all  this  essentially  comes  from 
America,  and  America  only  exists,  as  other  things  only  exist,  by 
what  little  good  there  is  in  them  and  it — so  that  you,  being  the 
foundation  of  America,  are  the  Heal  Doer  of  all  this,  when  one  sees 
far  enough. 

Well,  I  had  meant  to  write  to  you  before  about  the  granite 
business,  for  at  Como  yesterday  I  found  the  old  houses  in  its  principal 
street  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  big  ones  over  shops,  behind  a  vast 
colonnade  of  granite  pillars,  with  Roman  Doric  capitals  (the  ugliest, 
you  know,  in  all  classicism),  and  this  base,^  (neither  more  nor  less) — 
each  pillar  about  18  feet  high  by  6^  round !  of  solid  granite. 

Now,  my  dear  Charles,  it  is  entirely  proper  for  you  in  America  to 
know  your  political  economy  rightly.  Also,  while  I  play,  and  have 
pleasure  in  your  play,  about  this  bar  between  us  respecting  Mill, 
remember,  it  m  a  bar — and  a  very  stem  one,  however  covered  with 
creeping  jessamine.  Also,  you  cannot  study  any  history  rightly,  ecclesi- 
astical or  otherwise,  until  you  have  so  far  made  up  your|  mind  on  cer- 
tain points  of  political  economy,  as  to  know  in  what  directions  certain 
methods  of  expenditure  act  for  good  and  evil. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  problem  for  you.  Think  out  the  exact 
operation  of  the  money  from  first  to  last,  spent  on  those  granite 
columns,  as  affecting  the  future   wealth  of  Italy.     And  write   to   me 

^  [''Here  another  sketeh.''— C.  £•  N.] 
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your  result.    Ill  tell  you  where,  to-morrow — rm  not  quite  sure  to-day, 
till  I  get  my  letters,  and  I  must  send  this  first. 

Love  to  you  all. — Your  aifectionate  J.  Buskin. 


To  Chaales  Eliot  Norton^ 

Faioo^  I6th  Aug.  '69. 

My  DEAUE8T  Chables, — I  got  letters  at  Lugano  yesterday  which,  as 
I  feared,  may  necessitate  my  running  home  soon.*  ...  I  know  you 
will  be  sorry  I  cannot  come  to  Vevay — but  remember,  I  am  in  too 
steady  pain  to  be  able  to  enjoy  amfihing — my  Tcork  is  an  opiate,  but 
is  most  so  when  quietest;  few  things  are  worse  for  me  than  the  sight 
of  domestic  happiness — and  since  I  have  come  to  Italy,  I  have  seen 
horror  of  which  I  had  no  conception  before,  in  social  destruction  of 
law,  which  makes  me  at  present  quite  speechless.  You  might  as  well 
expect  a  starved  hyena  to  enjoy  himself  with  you,  as  me,  just  now. 
I  am  going  to  see  a  poor  sick  girl  at  the  Giessbach,  the  only  Swiss  girl 
I  ever  knew  with  the  least  understanding  of  her  own  country,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  known  laieh/  with  any  grace  and  courtesy  of  the  old 
Swiss  school  left — ^but,  of  course,  she^s  dying.* 

Meantime,  look  here:  No  one  can  do  me  any  good  by  loving  me; 
I  have  more  love,  a  thousand-fold,  than  I  need,  or  can  do  any  good 
with;  but  people  do  me  good  by  making  me  love  them — whidi  isn^t 
easy.  Now,  I  can''t  love  you  rightly  as  long  as  you  tadtly  hold  me 
for  so  far  fool  as  to  spend  my  best  strength  in  writing  about  what 
I  don't  understand.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  ascertain 
and  master  the  true  points  of  difference  between  me  and  the  political 
economists.  If  I  am  wrong,  show  me  where — ^it  is  high  time.  If  they 
are  wrong,  consider  what  that  wrong  extends  into;  and  what  your 
duty  is,  between  them  and  me. — Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  Buskin. 

Write  to  Hotel  Giessbach,  Lac  de  Brientz.  I  write  this  two  miles 
below  Tumer''s^  Now,  Turner  chose  the  Ticino  as  his  exponent  of 
Alpine  torrent  rage  from  the  first  day  he  saw  it,  and,  eighteen  years 
after  his  death,  I  find  its  devastation  so  awful  that  alone  of  all  Alpine 
streams  it  gives  me  the  idea  of  being  unconquerable. 

1  FNo.  75  in  yortan;  vol.  i.  pp.  224-226.] 

*  [Letters  annoancing  his  appomtment  to  the  Slade  Professorahip  of  Fine  Art  at 
Oxford :  see  VoL  XIX.  p.  Iviii.] 

*  [For  ''Marie"  of  the  Giessbach  Hotel,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  xliii.,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  Hx.,  and  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  131.1 

'  [Here  was  a  rough  sketch  of  Tamer's  "  Pass  of  Faido."] 
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To  Miss  Joan  Agnbw 

Lakb  Luobbne,  IfUh  Aug.^ 

...  If  we  don't  take  care  ...  we  shanH  be  able  to  write  or  talk 
anything  but  pussy  talk  soon !  ^  I  declare  I  feel  quite  awkward  trying 
to  write  English  now,  but  I  must  write  a  word  or  two  to-night 
Seriously,  it  is  very  dull  and  sad  here,  utterly  bad  weather — and  I 
have  so  many  weary  associations  now  with  this  dark  lake.  .  .  . 

I  feel  out  of  my  element  here,  too,  now — and  bitterly  sad  because  I 
am  so.  I  can't  climb  as  I  used  to  do,  and  the  cold  high  air  puts 
me  all  wrong  in  my  whole  system.  It  has  the  most  curious  eifect 
on  me — just  like  eating  unwholesome  things.  The  warm  Italian  air 
seems  life  to  me,  and  I  work  on  the  buildings  happily  in  my  increased 
knowledge  of  history — but  on  the  hillside,  it  is  always  **  Would  I  were 
a  boy  again!*" 

Fve  been  trying  to  write  to  Mr.  Richmond,  but  in  vain.  I  could 
say  so  much,  but  all  sad.  I  have  done  some  drawings  which  will 
interest  him  when  he  comes  to  Denmark  Hill  again. 

I  saw  at  Count  Borromeo's,  the  loveliest  Nativity  I  ever  yet  saw 
in  all  my  life — a  little  Luini.^  The  difference  between  it  and  eveiy 
othef  was  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  with  extreme  joyfulness,  every- 
thing pretty  and  tender  and  gai/.  It  is  easy  to  be  tenderly  grave — 
but  to  be  tenderly  gay! 

I  have  seen  many  exquisitely  decorated  and  graceftil  designs  of 
nativities,  but  never  one  so  naive,  yet  so  infinitely  sacred  and  pure. 
The  Virgin  is  just  going  to  lay  the  Child  into  the  little  crib  of  the 
oxen,  and  it  is  half  full  of  hay,  and  two  delicious  little  angels, — boy 
angels,  with  ruby-coloured  wings,  and  as  full  of  fun  as  any  mortal 
boys — are  shaking  up  the  hay  with  the  lightest,  prettiest,  half  hay- 
maker's, half  chambermaidish  touch  and  toss  of  it,  to  make  it  all  nice 
and  smooth  for  the  baby,  the  Virgin  looking  into  the  child's  face  as 
she  lays  it  down  with  the  most  passionate  mother's  look  of  love — not 
adoration  at  all,  but  just  all  her  face  suffused  with  a  sort  of  satisfied 
thirst  of  perfect  love,  and  in  the  distance,  a  dainty  little  blue  angel, 
like  a  bit  of  cloud,  coming  at  the  heads  of  the  shepherds  like  a  swallow, 
in  such  a  hurry !  None  of  your  regular  preachers  of  angels,  that  put 
their  fingers  up  and  say,  ^*  Now,  if  you  please,  attend  particularly  and 
do  this,"  or  "  Be  sinre  you  don't  forget  to  do  that,"  but  an  eager  little 
angel  saying,  *^0h,  my  dear  shepherds,  do  go  and  see!" 

^  [The  reference  is  to  letters  in  the  ^'little  language"  which  Raskin  sometimes 
used  in  writing  to  his  cousin :  see  the  Introduction^  aoove^  p.  Ixv.  n.] 

'  [The  picture  (now  in  the  Museo  Borromeo  at  Milan)  is  noticed  in  Venma 
and  its  Rivers  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  444).] 
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To  Chakles  Euot  Nokton^ 


D,  Laks  Lucmmku,  IWk  Aug,g  1889. 

I  should  have  written  long  ago,  if  I  had  had  pleasant  things  to 
write,  but  my  life  is  much  more  like  a  strange  dream  of  things  that 
I  once  cared  for,  than  a  reality. 

My  deaeest  Chaeles, — I  can't  go  on  with  this  begun  letter  [to 
another  correspondent] — one  of  my  long  ago  foretellings  has  oome 
true  at  last  They  are  making  a  railroad  up  the  Kigi!'  I  never 
cared  for  the  Rigi,  but  fancy  Wordsworth,  after  writing  his  poem 
**0\XT  Lady  of  the  Snow,""*  hearing  of  it  And  think  of  all  that  it 
means.  I  came  on  the  steamer  to-day  in  a  crowd  of  animals  smoking 
and  spitting  (English  and  German — ^not  American)  over  the  decks  till 
they  were  slippery.  Upon  my  word,  I  haven^t  been  afiraid  of  going 
mad,  all  through  my  sorrow;  but  if  I  stay  much  in  Switzerland  now 
I  think  my  soom  would  unsettle  my  brain,  for  all  worst  madness, 
nearly,  bq^ins  in  pride,  from  Nebudiadnezzar  downwards.  Heaven 
keep  me  from  going  mad  hi$  way,  here,  for  instead  of  my  body  being 
wet  with  the  dew  of  Heaven,*  it  would  be  with  tobacco  spittle.  All 
Mill  and  you,  when  one  looks  into  it. — ^Ever  your  loving 

J.   RUSKIN. 

To  Chaeles  Euot  Noeton^ 

GimsBACm,  IBik  Aug.  [1869]. 

My  deaeest  Chaeles, — ^You  need  not  doubt  the  reality  of  my 
wish  to  see  you  here,  because  I  cannot  come  to  Vevay  to  take  my 
pleasure.  I  can  take  pleasure  now  no  more  in  anything  that  used  to 
make  me  happy,  but  I  can  be  soothed  and  helped  by  my  friend,  if 
he  is  well  enough  to  oome;  but  do  not,  for  any  motive,  cause  me 
the  pain  of  knowing  that  you  are  running  any  risk  to  come  to  me. 
If  you  can  iftfdy  come,  it  will  be  good  for  me  to  see  you.  If 
unaafely^  you  could  not  do  anything  ksa  good  for  me. 

Above  all,  do  not  come  in  the  thought  that  I  feel  otherwise  to 
you  in  your  absence,  or  in  your  letters,  than  I  do  in  your  presence. 
AU  that  in  your  present  letter  you  say  *^you  thought  I  knew^  I  did 

^  [No.  76  in  Norton;  vol.  i  pp.  227-228.] 

*  [The  two  railways  up  the  Riffi  were  built  respectively  in  1889-187d  and 
1878-1876.]  \ 

>  [No.  xvtii.  in  the  Memorialt  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continenty  1826.1 
«  [Daniel  iv.  15.] 
'  [Na  77  in  Norton;  rol  u  pp.  228-236.] 
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and  do  know.  And  what  I  write  to  you  is  not  with  reference  to  any 
of  your  late  letters.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  entirely  quiet  time 
I  have  had  to  think  over  all  you  have  said  to  me,  from  Abbeville  to 
now;  over  all  you  have  told  me  of  America;  over  the  lives  of  the 
young  Harvard  soldiers;  over  Longfellow^  Lowell^s,  Emerson'^s  work, 
as  I  read  it  now  by  the  light  of  the  dying  embers  of  Italy.  And 
what  I  have  just  written  to  you  on  the  economy  question  is  in  con« 
sequence  of  precisely  the  views  which  your  present  letter  again  states : — 
that  you  still  confbse  my  morality  with  my  economy,  that  you  do  not 
yet  clearly  see  that  I  do  not  (in  my  books)  dispute  Mill*s  morality; 
but  I  flatly  deny  his  Economical  science^  his,  and  all  others  of  liie 
school;  I  say  they  have  neither  taught,  nor  can  teach  men  how  to 
make  money — ^that  they  don^t  even  know  so  much  as  what  money  is 
*— or  what  makes  it  become  so — ^that  they  are  not  wise  men — ^nor 
scientific  men  (nor — ^I  say  here  good  men) ;  that  they  have  an  accursed 
semblance  of  being  all  these,  which  has  deceived  you  and  thousands 
more  of  really  good  and  wise  men;  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
ascertein  whether  their  science  m,  in  its  own  limits,  false  or  true,  and 
to  understand  thoroughly  what  they  are,  and  what  it  is. 

But  if  you  come  here,  I  shall  not  talk  of  these  things.  What 
I  want  most  to  say,  I  always  write.  I  am  never  sure,  in  talk,  of 
saying  just  what  I  mean.  If  you  come,  you  shall  see  my  drawings  at 
Verona;  hear,  and  help  me  in  my  plan  for  the  Valais;  rest  among 
some  of  the  purest  Swiss  scenery  yet  left  in  spoiled  Switzerland ;  and 
give  one  gleam  of  light  more  te  the  dose  of  the  life  of  a  Swiss  girl, 
who,  I  think,  in  serene,  sweet,  instinctive,  penetrative  power,  surpasses 
one^s  best  ideal  of  youth  in  women.  I  shall  be  free  till  Thursday 
week ;  but  if  you  come,  give  me  a  day^s  warning  that  I  may  have  a 
nice  room  ready  for  you. — Ever  your  loving  J.  Rusdn. 

Thursday  morning.  Alas,  only  till  this  day  week,  and  the  weather 
seems  whoUy  broken.  .  .  .  When  you  get  this  letter,  and  determine 
what  to  do,  just  telegraph  to  me,  if  you  come,  on  what  day — and  then 
I  will  get  a  room  for  you  at  Thun,  and  you  will  have  a  quiet  morning 
at  lovely  Thun,  and  FU  meet  you  at  the  end  of  the  lake  of  Thun  (it 
was  Tumer^s  favourite  quay  in  all  Switzerland,  from  first  to  last^) 
nearest  here,  and  save  you  aU  trouble  and  noise  when  you  quit  the 
steamer.  I  will  write  you  again  to-morrow  with  deteik  of  steamer 
time,  ete. 

Now,  one  word  more  about  polit.  econ.,  because  Fm  not  going  to 

^  [Compsre  the  Notei  on  Raskin's  Tamer  Drawings^  No.  7  (Vol.  XIII.  pp.  417- 
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talk  of  that.  DofCt  teU  me  any  more  about  good  and  wise  people 
*^ giving  their  lives'"  to  the  subject,  and  ^^ differing  from  me.^  They 
dorCi  d^er  (look  in  dictionary  for  D^ero)  from  me.  They  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  and  in  Collision  with  me;  they  don^'t  know  the  alphetbet 
even  of  the  science  they  profess;  they  don^t  know  the  meaning  of  one 
word  they  use;  not  of  Economy,  for  they  don^t  know  the  meaning  of 
Nomy  nor  of  law,  nor  of  the  verb  vifMt^ ;  not  of  a  House,  for  they  have 
no  idea  of  Family;  not  of  politics,  for  they  don^'t  know  the  meaning 
of  a  city;  not  of  money,  for  they  don't  know  the  meaning  either  of 
rmmmus  or  pecus;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  Mill  at  this  moment,  he 
couldn'^t  tell  you  the  historical  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  alloy 
in  precious  metals — ^he  could  tell  you  a  few  banker^s  facts,  and  no 
more. 

They  don't  know  even  the  meaning  of  the  word  "useful" — ^they 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  to  use,"  nor  of  uior^  nor  abtttorj 
nor  /hior,  nor  fimgor^  nor  potior y  nor  vescor;  the  miserable  wretches 
haven't  brains  enough  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter,  and  you 
talk  of  their  giving  their  lives !  They  haven't  lives  to  give ;  they  are 
not  alive — they  are  a  strange  spawn  begotten  of  misused  money,  sense- 
less conductors  of  the  curse  of  it,  flesh-flies  with  false  tongues  in  the 
proboscis  of  them.  Differ  from  me,,  indeed.  Heaven  help  me !  I  am 
bad  enough  and  low  enough  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  you  must  know 
the  "difierence"  between  them  and  me,  a  little  better,  one  day.  And 
that's  "just  what  I  mean." 

Here's  a  pig  rhyme,  to  finish  with,  I  made  to  amuse  Joan  the  day 
before  yesterday.  There  were  two  little  brown  pigs  on  the  pier  at 
Beckenried — I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  splendid  obstinacy,  nor  so 
much  trouble  given  in  so  little  time  by  two  little  beasts ;  it  was  lovely ; 
and,  you  know,  Fve  written  a  whole  "  In  memoriam "  of  Pig  verses  to 
Joan,  so  this  is  only  one  of  the  tender  series. 

''Dear  little  pigs— on  Beck'ried  pier, 
Whose  minds  in  this  respect  are  clear. 
That,  pulled  in  front,  or  pushed  in  rear. 
Or  twirled  or  tweaked  by  tail  and  ear. 
You  won't  go  there,  and  wUl  come  here. 
Provided  once  you  plainly  see 
That  here  we  want  you — not  to  be;* — 
Dear  little  pigs !     If  only  we 
Could  learn  a  little  of  your  he- 
Roism,  and  with  defiant  squeaks 
Take  Fortune's  twitches  and  her  tweaks, 

*  Mind  you  read  with  the  Hamlet  phrase.  I  haven't  left  room  enough 
to  mark  the  pause  after  ''you." 
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As  ancient  Greeks  met  ancient  Greeks, 

Or  clansmen,  bred  on  Scottish  peaks 

To  more  of  bravery  than  breeks. 

Will  quarrel  for  their  tartan  streaks. 

Or  Welshmen  in  the  praise  of  leeks. 

Or  virtuosi  for  antiques. 

Or  ladies  for  their  castes  and  cliques. 

Or  churches  for  their  dajs  and  weeks, 

Or  pirates  for  convenient  creeks, 

Or  anything  with  claws  or  beaks 

For  the  poor  ravin  that  it  seeks. — 

Dear  little  pigs, — if  Lord  and  Knight 

Would  do  but  half  the  honest  fight 

In  dragging  people  to  do  right 

You've  done  to-day  to  drag  them  wrong. 

We'd  have  the  crooked  straight,  ere  long." 

Ever  your  loving  J.  Ruskix. 

To  Chablks  Eliot  Noeton* 


GiEssBACH,  18/A  Attgmt 
My  dearest  Chaales, — I  have  your  letter  from  Lugano,  .  .  . 
I  must  get  that  book  on  Italian  irrigation.^  Strangely  enough,  I 
have  just  finished  and  folded  a  letter  to  the  banker  Carlo  Blumenthal 
at  Venice,  with  some  notes  on  a  pamphlet  he  lent  me  by  the  engineer 
who  has  the  management  of  the  lagoons.  My  letter  was  to  show  that 
the  Lagoon  question  was  finally  insoluble,  except  as  one  of  many  con- 
nected with  the  water-system  of  Lombardy ;  and  that  the  elevation  of 
the  bed  of  the  Po  was  the  first  evil  they  had  to  deal  with — ^being 
merely  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  of  waste  water  which  they  allowed 
to  drain  from  the  Alps,  charged  with  soil  it  had  no  business  to  bring 
down,  when  every  drop  of  it  was  absolutely  a  spangle  of  gold  let  fall 
from  Heaven,  if  they  would  only  take  the  infinitesimally  small  trouble 
of  catching  said  drop  where  UJeU  (and  keeping  it  till  they  wanted  it) 
instead  of  letting  it  drown  the  valleys  of  the  Ticino  and  Adige  first, 
and  then  flood  (eventually)  Lombardy — ^in  the  meantime  running  waste 


»  [No.  78  in  Norton;  voL  L  pp.  235-237.] 


[Italian  Irrigation:  a  Beport  on  the  Agricultural  CanaU  qf  Piedmont  and  Lombardy y 
by  Captain  Richard  Baird  Smith,  2  vols.,  London,  1852.  ''The  great  system  of 
irrigation  by  means  of  canals  which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Grovemment  of 
India  during  the  last  ^ity  years  was  begun  with  the  construction  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,  and  Captain  Baird  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  corps  of  Bengal 
Engineers,  had  been  sent  to  study  the  system  and  methods  of  canalisation  and 
the  distribution  of  water  in  upper  Italy.  His  admirable  report  is  a  book  of 
permanent  value,  and  it  has  interest,  not  only  for  the  student  in  its  special 
subject,  but  also  for  the  student  of  Italian  economical  history,  and  especiallv  of 
the  engineering  work  and  practical  inventions  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci." — C.  E.  N.] 
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into  the  lagoons  and  bordering  all  the  plain  with  fever-marsh.  I  shall 
hold  on  quietly,  enforcing  this  on  every  one  who  will  listen,  getting 
especially  at  snch  Alpine  Club  men  as  have  sense  or  heart,  and  so 
gradually  work  on,  with  this  very  simple  principle  of  Utopian  perfiection, 
^* Every  field  its  pond-— every  ravine  its  reservoir^  (and  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps),  or  reservoirs,  if  necessary,  all  down,  off  the  bed ; 
but  proper  upper  pools  would  generally  be  all  that  was  wanted  on  the 
main  tributaries  of  each  torrent,  just  where  they  came  together  off  the 
rounded  ground.  Then,  beautifully  planned  drainage  to  throw  the 
wei^t  of  water  to  the  hardest  part  of  the  hill,  where  it  could  be 
dealt  with  sternly,  and  to  relieve  shingle  and  slate,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  attrition.  And  so  on.  •  .  •  Ever,  my  dear  Charles,  your  affi^:- 
tionate  J.  R. 

To  Chaeles  Euot  Nobton  ^ 

DuoN,  9^h  AuffuH,  1809. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  my  last  letter'  that  gave  you  the 
impression  of  arrogance.  I  never  wrote  with  less  pride  in  my  heart. 
Was  it  my  comparing  myself  to  the  Antiquary  and  you  to  Lovel  ?  Is 
not  Lovel,  throughout,  the  more  sensible  of  the  two  P  > 

It  was  very  natural  that  you  should  think  me  ungrateful  in  the 
matter  of  the  Will.  But  remember,  in  all^  that  you  did  for  me  in 
that,  you  were  really  working  for  the  feelings  of  others  after  I  am 
dead — not  for  me.  I  do  not  care  two  straws  what  people  think  of 
me  after  I  am  dead.  .  .  . 

But  I  do  care,  and  very  much,  for  what  is  said  of  me  while  I  live. 
It  makes  an  immense  difference  to  me  now^  whether  Joan  and  Dora^ 
find  a  flattering  review  of  me  in  the  morning  papers,  or  one  which 
stings  and  torments  them,  and  me  through  them.  And  the  only  vexa- 
tion of  my  life  which  you  have  it  really  in  your  power  to  allay  is  the 
continual  provocation  I  receive  from  tiie  universal  assumption  that  I 
know  nothing  of  political  economy,  and  am  a  fool — so  far— ^for  talking 
of  It  .  .  . 

Now,  I  am  going  to  write  arrogantly — ^if  you  like — but  it  is  right 
that  you  should  know  what  I  think,  be  it  arrogant  or  not.  ...  I  came 
yesterday  on  a  sentence  of  Ste.-Beuve%  which  put  me  upon  writing 
this  letter  (it  is  he  who  is  your  favourite  critic,  is  it  not?):  <* Phidias 
et  Raphael  faisaient  admiraUement  les  divinity  et  n^  croyaient  plus.^' 

^  [No.  79  in  Nori&n;  voL  i.  pp.  238-242.1 
«  ;«That  of  August  I8th."--C.  E.  N.] 
^   See  letter  of  Sltt  June ;  above,  p.  573.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  566.] 

*  [From  the  article  on  M.  Victor  de  Laprade  in  Nauveawp  Lundi$f  voL  i«  p.  12.] 
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Now,  this  is  a  sentence  of  a  quite  incurably  and  irrevocably  shallow 
person— of  one  who  knows  everything — who  is  exquisitely  keen  and 
li^i  within  his  limits,  sure  to  be  fatally  wrong  beyond  them.  And 
I  think  your  work  and  life  force  you  to  read  too  much  of,  and  com* 
paaion  too  much  with,  this  kind  of  polished  contemplation  of  superficies, 
80  that  I  find  I  have  influence  over  you,  and  hurt  you  by  external 
ruggednesses,  of  some  of  which  I  was  wholly  unconscious,  and  did  not 
fancy  that  those  I  was  conscious  ol  would  be  felt  by  you. 

But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  really  no  question  but  that 
a  man  such  as  you  should  once  for  all  master  the  recU  principles  of  ^ 
political  economy;  know  what  its  laws  are — for  it  has  its « laws  as 
inevitable  all  as  gravitation ;  know  what  national  poverty  really  means, 
and  what  it  is  caused  by,  and  how  far  the  teachings  of  present  pro- 
fessors are  eternally  false  or  true.  And  then  I  want  you  to  say 
publicly,  in  AtiofUic  MonMy^'^-^x  elsewhere,-— what  you  then  will  think 
respecting  my  political  economy,  and  Mill's. 

And  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  I  could  not  love  you  rightiy  till 
you  did  this,  was  simply  that  until  you  did  it,  you  were  to  me  what 
many  of  my  other  friends  and  lovers  have  been, — a  seeker  of  my 
good  in  your  own  way,  not  in  mine.  If  I  had  asked  my  father  to 
give  me  forty  thousand  pounds  to  spend  in  giving  dinners  in  London, 
I  could  have  had  it  at  once,  but  he  would  not  give  me  ten  thousand 
to  buy  all  the  existing  water-colours  of  Turner  with,  cmd  thou^^t 
me  a  fool  for  wanting  to  buy  them.  I  did  not  understand  his  love 
for  me,  but  I  could  not  love  him  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  wlyit 
I  wanted. 

So,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  would  work  for  five  years,  to 
write  a  nice  life  of  me ;  but  I  don^t  care  about  having  my  life  written, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  can  write  a  nice  life  of  me,  for  my  life  has 
not  been  nice,  and  can  never  be  satisfactory. 

But  if  you  work  for  one  year  at  what  will  really  be  useful  to  you 
yourself  (though  I  admit  some  discourtesy  in  my  so  much  leaning  on 
this — ^yet  I  should  not  urge  you  to  help  me  if  it  would  be  all  lost 
time  to  you),  you  can  ascertain  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  one 
of  the  main  works  of  my  life,  and  authoritatively  assist  or  check  me. 

Before  you  see  the  Crucifixion  at  Lugano,  you  must  study  Luini 
carefully  at  Milan,  giving  several  days  to  him.  If  you  saw  the  Cruci- 
fixion first,  its  faults  would  be  too  painful  to  you — deficiencies,  I 
mean,  for  Luini  has  no  ^^  faults,^  at  least,  no  sins,  for  ^^  fault  ^  is 
deficiency — ^and  I  will  ask  Count  Borromeo  to  show  you  his, — Ever, 
with  faithful  love  to  you  all,  your  afiectionate  J.  Ruskin. 
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To  Charles  Eliot  Norton^ 

Paris,  ZlH  Avguk  [1869]. 

My  dearest  Charles, — It  was  a  happy,  or  wise,  thought  to  write 
to  me  here.  I  got  your  letter  after  a  somewhat  weary  day — ^to  give 
more  zest  to  a  pleasant  arrival  in  the  luxuriously  minute,  luxuriously 
quiet  cell  of  Meurice^s. 

I  walked,  after  dining,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  to  Rue  Tronchet, 
and  got  a  prettily,  and  I  hope  strongly,  bound  copy  of  the  Cent 
Ballades.^  I  have  always  *' meant  to""  conquer  that  old  French,  and 
shall  work  at  it  all  the  way  home  to-day*  Already  I  have  got  much 
out  of  the  songs.  What  a  lovely  one — that  **nul  n^  pent  nuire,  si 
non  Dieu''!* 

The  printing  is  beautiful,  but  wanting  in  legibilily  to  aged  eyes. 
I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  a  fine,  quiet,  and  graceful  type 
introduced.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Cheapness  in  the  universe. 
Everything  costs  its  own  Cost,  and  one  of  our  best  virtues  is  a  just 
desire  to  pay  it.  Cheapness,  in  the  modem  notion  of  it,  is  least  of 
all  to  be  sought  in  books.  The  price  of  a  month^s  eating  is  enough 
to  supply  any  of  us  with  all  the  books  we  need — ^the  price  of  a  month'^s 
pleasure  of  any  other  kind,  with  all  the  books  we  could  delight  in, 
provided  the  books  needful  and  delightful  were  in  print,  which  they 
are  not,  always;  and  well-boimd  books,  well  treated,  will  last  for 
three  generations.  Had  I  a  son,  he  would  now  be  reading,  under 
orders  of  trust,  my  fietther^s  first  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  from 
which  not  a  leaf  is  shed— -on  which  not  a  stain  has  fallen.  •  .  . 

I  will  send  you  the  Queen  of  the  Air  and — which  is  all  I  want  you 
to  read  carefully — ^the  four  papers  on  Economy  I  wrote  for  Froude.* 

Even  the  few  people  who  read  them  at  the  time  did  not  see  their 
meaning,  because  they  thought  the  leaning  on  verbal  derivation  frivo- 
lous. But  the  first  point  in  definition  is  to  fix  one'*s  idea  clearly;  the 
second  to  fix  the  word  for  it  which  the  best  authors  use,  that  we 

1  [No.  80  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  242-244.] 

*  [Le  Livre  de$  Cent  BaUadM  .  .  .  fntbiU  tPapree  troU  maniUiont9  .  .  .  par  le 
Marquis  de  (^ustu^  de  Satnt-Hila^rB :  see  VoL  XXTlT.  p.  zxiii.] 
»  [No.  buuKv.  (p.  169)  :— 

''  Donques,  roon  tres  doulz  chier  eiifi&nt, 

Se  pour  tel  meschef  eschever, 

Et  pour  recevoir  joie  grant, 

£t  pour  tost  en  hault  pris  monter, 

Vous  plaist  loiaute  forjurer, 

Au  moius  d'amer  en  an  seal  lied, 

Vo8  maulx  verrez  en  bien  tourner : 

Nul  n'y  pent  nuire  si  non  Dien."] 
«  [Munera  Pulverie  (Vol.  XVIL).] 
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may  be  able  to  read  them  without  mistake.  If  the  reader  knows  the 
essential  difference  between  ^^cost^  and  ^^price,^'  it  does  not  matter 
at  present  which  A^  calls  which;  but  it  matters  much  that  he  should 
understand  the  relation  of  the  words  ConstOy  and  Preiium^  in  Horace; 
and  the  relation  between  *^For  it  CoH  more  to  redeem  his  brother,^ 
and  ^^A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of '  them  ^  in  the  Bible.^ — 
Ever  your  affectionate  J.  R. 

To  Thomas  Caelyle' 

Denmark  Hill,  2nd  September,  1869. 

Deaa  Me,  Carlyle, — I  am  at  home  at  last.  I  only  got  your  lovely 
letter  to-day — ^it  was  sent  to  a  wrong  address  abroad,  as  well  as  Joan^s 
account  of  all  your  goodness  to  her. 

I  will  come  to-morrow  evening  if  I  may*  I  would  have  come 
to-night,  but  it  is  my  mother^s  birdiday. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  again  and  again  from  abroad,  if  all 
things  had  not  been  full  of  sadness  to  me — and  of  labour  also— detain- 
ing me  for  this  year  from  my  happy  work  on  your  German  Castles.' 
Italy  is  in  a  ghostly  state  of  ruin,  and  I  did  all  I  could  on  a  few 
things  I  shall  never  see  more.  Your  German  castles  will,  I  think,  be 
yet  long  spared — ^but  I  hope  to  get  some  of  them  next  year. 

Just  send  a  verbal  "  Yes ""  by  the  bearer  if  I  may  come  to-morrow. 
— Ever  your  affectionate  J.  Ritsktn. 

To  the  Rt  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple 

Dexmabk  Hnx^  4ih  September,  1809. 
My  dear  **Xos, — Yes,  I  knew  you  would!  I  told  *iXiy  you  would 
laugh  at  me — ages  ago.  Never  mind — FU  have  my  dig  in  spite  of 
you,  and  get  my  roots  too — and  live  in  a  cave.  Fm  not  going  to  be 
kept  in  England  by  this  thing.  Fve  taken  it  because  I  believed  I 
could  on  the  whole  teach  more  sound  and  necessary  things  than  any 
one  else  was  likely  to  do.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  Oxford 
drawing  master — I  do  not  say  my  own  work  is  one  bit  higher  than 
that  would  be,  well  done — but  I  am  not  going  to  make  Oxford  a 
main  business  of  my  declining  life ; — I  shall  set  things,  as  far  as,  with 
the  help  of  the  many  good  men  who,  I  know,  are  ready  to  help  me 

^  rPsalmi  xlix.  7,  8  (Prayer-book  version) ;  Zechariah  xi.  13.1 

*  fin  reply  to  Carlyle's  letter  of  Aiigtut  17  (printed  in  Vol.  AlX.  p.  Izx.).] 

'  [This — the  drawing  of  ''the  old  castles   that  were  the   cradles  of  German 

life" — was  a  task  commended  by  Raskin  to  his  Oxford  pupils:  see  Vol.  XX. 

p.  106.] 
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there,  I  can  put  them  in  right  train,  and  say  as  mnch,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  as  any  one  is  likely  to  remember — ^in  a  qniet  way.  Bnt 
ril  bridle  that  Rhone,  or  FII  know  why.  All  the  arts  began  in  Italy 
with  good  engineering — and  all  the  pieties  beffjn  with  good  washing. 
And  your  flood  of  pauperism  will  find  then  work  and  land  both.  I 
was  shocked  by  the  Rhone  and  Toccia  Valley  as  I  went  into  Italy. 

But  the  Ticino  Valley  was  worse  than  either.  Every  tributary  of 
the  Ticino  comes  down  into  it  off  granite — ^not  a  drop  is  caught  by 
the  way,  and  the  streams  seemed  one  and  all  to  have  chosen  in  their 
fury  to  go  each  straight  through  a  village.  In  Giornioo,  not  one  house 
in  three  was  left  standing.  Well,  come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
laugh  at  everybody  else,  as  well  as  poor  me, — ^they  all  deserve  it — 
worse. — Ever  affect  yours,  J.  Ruskin, 

Love  to  ^(A)}.  Say  to  her  she  may  write  whatever  she  likes  to 
write  about  to  me;  I  shall  not  mistake  light  in  the  West  for  light  in 
the  East  now — I  know  the  evening  and  morning. 


To  Charles  Euot  Norton^ 

[Denmask  Hill]  Sunday^  I2th  September,  18^. 

My  dearest  Charles, — It  seems  that,  last  session  in  Parliament, 
Mr.  Bright  declared — and  the  saying  was  not  in  any  grave  manner 
questioned — ^that  ^^  in  a  common  sense  commercial  community  the  adul- 
teration of  food  was  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  form  of  competition.'" 

The  words  are  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gcusette^  presumably  approxi- 
mating to  the  true  ones.^ 

Now,  my  dear  Charles,  when  I  accused  you  of  being  a  supporter 
of  American  ill-manners,  I  was  wholly  in  play — (my  bad  habit  of 
mingling  play  with  earnest  has  of  late  led  you  into  some  mistakes 
about  my  letters  which  have  caused  you  pain). 

But  when  I  accuse  Mill  of  being  the  root  of  nearly  all  immediate 
evil  among  us  in  England,  I  am  in  earnest — ^the  man  being  looked  up 
to  as  ^' the  greatest  thinker  "'*  when  he  is  in  truth  an  utterly  shallow 
and  wretched  s^ment  of  a  human  creature,  incapable  of  understanding 
Anything  in  the  ultimate  conditions  of  it,  and  couatenancing  with  an 
unhappy  fortune  whatever  is  fatallest  in  the  popular  error  of  English 
mind. 

I  want   you   to   look   a  little   at   the  really   great   statements  of 

o.  81  in  Norton;  vol.  i.  pp.  246-247.] 
For  the  actual  words,  see  Fort  C^vigera,  Letter  37,  §  4  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  17).] 
For  this  phrase,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  hcxvii.,  33,  64,  65.] 


»  [F< 
»[F< 
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Economical  principle  made  by  the  true  Men  of  all  time ;  and  you  will 
gradually  feel  what  deadly  cast  skin  of  the  carcasses  of  every  error 
they  abhorred^  modern  '* Economists^  have  patched  up  their  hide  with. 
Here  is  the  last  sentence  of  Linnaeus^s  preface  to  the  Syitema 
Naiurce: — 

''Omnes  res  creatae  sunt  divinae  sapientiae  et  potentiae  testes,  dkUiae 
felicitatis  humanae;  ex  hanim  usu  bonitas  Creatoris;  ex  pulchritudine 
sapientia  Domini ;  ex  oeeonomia  in  Conservatione,  Proportioned  Renovatione, 
potentia  Majestatis  eluoet  Earum  itaque  indagatio  ...  a  vere  enxditis  et 
sapientibus  semper  exculta;  male^  doctis  et  barbaris,  semper  inimica  fuit."^ 

The  use  of  the  word  ^ Economy^  in  this  sentence  and  in  the  one 
just  preceding, — ^'Naturalis  quum  scientia  trium  regnorum  fundamen- 
tum  sit  omnis  Diaetae,  Medicinae,  Oeconomiaey  tarn  prixxUae  quam 
ipsius  naturae,^ — ^is,  of  course,  the  eternally  right  and  sound  one;  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  term  itself  is  one  of  the  first  causes  of  blunder 
in  the  modem  systems — the  great  part  of  which  consist  only  in  the 
explanation  of  tiie  methods  by  which  one  pedlar, '  under  favourable 
circumstances,  may  get  an  advantage  over  another. — ^Ever  your  affec- 
tionate J.  R. 

To  Charles  Eliot  Noeton' 

Denmark  Hill,  21«<  S^ftember,  1869. 

My  dearest  Charles,  •  .  .  Yes,  that  Republican  voice  of  thunder 
is  very  terrible.  Does  it  never  make  you  feel  how  much  of  what  will 
most  destroy  true  Liberty  (iKevdepla)  has  arisen  from  those  who  were 
the  first  guides  of  the  new  passion  having  invoked  ^  Liberty  ^  instead 
of  "Justice''? 

Do  not,  in  reading  anything  of  mine  on  *^  Economy,''  confuse  what 
I  add  about  Government  with  the  science  itself.  It  is  a  point  of 
Economical  Science  that  a  house  must  be  kept  in  order.  But  whether 
it  can  be  kept  in  order  best  by  a  Master,  or  by  the  discussions  and 
votes  of  the  operative  helps,  may  be  questionable.  Doubt  my  con- 
clusions as  much  as  you  will,  but  distinguish  them   always  from  the 

^  ["The  original  reads  'perverse,'  a«  I  find  in  Rnikln^s  own  copv^  once  that 
of  the  poet  Gray,  and  full  of  notes  and  drawings  by  him"  (C.  £.  N.).  Ruskiu 
mentions  the  boolc  in  Pro9erpina  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  200  n,),  where  it  should  be  noted 
by  way  of  correction  that  the  book  was  after  Ruskiu's  death  pven  by  Mrs.  Severn 
to  Mr.  Norton^  who  published  The  Poei  Gray  at  a  Naturalitty  with  Selections  ft^om 
hie  Notee  on  the  Systema  Naturee  qf  Linrueus,  and  Faceimilee  ofeome  qf  hie  Drawinge: 
Boston,  1903.] 

■  [From  vol.  i.  p.  8  of  OaroR  LinneH  .  .  .  SyHetna  Naturee^  Editio  Decima :  1758. 
For  other  references  to  the  spirit  in  which  Linuieus  undertook  his  work,  see 
Vol.  IV.  -pp.  i-5.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  339,  343.] 

»  [No.  82  in  Nort<m;  vol.  i.  pp.  247-249.] 
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facU  which  are  the  base  of  them.  I  daim  to  have  established  the 
principles  of  the  Science,  not  their  final  results. 

And,  again,  do  not  confuse  my  Spiritual  Platonism  with  my  Econo* 
mical  abstractions.  It  is  not  Platonism,  but  a  mathematicai  axiom, 
that  a  Line  is  length  without  breadth.  Nor  is  it  Platonism,  but  an 
economical  axiom,  that  wealth  means  that  which  conduces  to  life. 

So  far  from  studying  things  that  Are  not,  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  Munera  Pulveris  is  to  show  that  wealth  as  at  present  gathered  is 
an  etSmkov — Phantasm;  and  to  prove  what  substance  is,  and  is  not, 
in.  it. 

I  have  ^50,000. 

What  does  £  mean? 

I  have  not  50,000  sovereigns. 

Nor  could  I  have  them,  if  eveiybody  else  who  suppose  themselves 
to  have  money  asked  for  theirs  at  the  same  time.  What  I  really  have 
is  fifty  thousand  possibilities  of — a  quite  uncertain  amount  of  posses- 
sion, which  depends  wholly  on  other  people^s  fistncy  and  poverty.  For, 
if  everybody  had  fifty  thousand  poimds,  everybody  would  be  as  helpless 
as  if  he  had  nothing. 

Also,  remember  this  great  distinction, — All  common  political  eco- 
nomy is  bound  on  the  axiom,  '^Man  is  a  beast  of  prey.*"  (It  was  so 
stated  in  those  words  by  Mr.  Mill  at  a  social  science  meeting.^)  My 
political  economy  is  based  on  the  axiom,  ^^Man  is  an  animal  whose 
physical  power  depends  on  its  social  faiths  and  afiections.*** 

Which  of  these  principles  do  you  reckon  as  a  theory,  and  which 
as  a  Fact? 

Ever  your  **  afiectionate "  (theoretically  and  platonically) 

J.   RUSKIK. 

To  Henry  Acland,  M.D. 

DEifiiAaK  Hill,  fJUh  Septmnber,  1869. 

My  dear  Acland, — I  have  a  somewhat  heavy  cold  upon  me  in  its 
beginnings,  but  I  could  easily  come  and  see  you  next  week — only  I 
don'^t  think  there  would  be  much  good  in  it.  I  have  not  yet  thought 
out  anything  rightly  of  what  is  to  be  done — and  I  can  only  do  it 
slowly.  Right  tiioughts  only  come  of  themselves  in  quiet — ^it  will  be 
three  months  before  I  can  talk  about  any  of  these  things  to  any  one. 
But  I  could  come  and  see  you. 

What  can  be  done  at  Oxford  in  any  wise  depends  on  wide  matters. 

*  [Not  by  Mill,  bat  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Dunning :  see  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  102  n.,  and 
for  the  actual  passage,  ibid,,  p.  159.] 
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To  be  the  best  drawing  master  in  the  world  (if  I  were)  would  be 
of  BO  use  there.    Nor  would  1  be  k  drawing  master. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  revolution  in  all  countries,  of  whidi  none 
of  us  can  know  the  issue.  But  we  must  be  armed  for  aany  issue — 
otherwise  than  with  palettes  and  pen-knives — be  sure  of  that. 

Also — please  remember  this — many  men  who  live  emotional  lives 
die  at  fifty.^  And  I  have  gone  through  what  would  have  made  some 
men  die  earlier — and  have  at  present  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 
myself  alive ;  I  cannot  count  (even  in  any  human  modification  of  hope) 
on  more  than  very  few  years  of  active  and  healthy  power,  and  I  am 
as  jealous  of  every  hour  as  of  beaten  gold. 

Remember,  whatever  I  now  do  or  say,  I  do  or  say  as  a  man  does 
on  his  deathbed.  Not  the  worse  for  that,  I  hope — nor  the  less  gaily, 
sometimes.  Nevertheless,  you  must  henceforward  think  more  of  what 
you  can  do  for  me  than  of  what  I  can  do  for  yon.  For  I  can  do 
little  except  the  work  that  is  in  my  hand. 

I  read  your  brother^s  sermon,'  and  your  preface  to  it.  But  yon 
are  both  of  you  dreaming,  yet;  and  only  half  conscious  of  what  is 
coming. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


To  Henry  Acland,  M.D. 

DiHTifARK  HiiA,  SejpfL  9M,  1009. 

My  deae  Acland, — 1  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  letter.  I  saw 
it  was  Tom  who  wrote  that  introduction  as  I  read  it;  but  forgot,  in 
thinking  it  over  again. 

Yes;  there  are  other  facts — ^hopeful  and  beautiful.  But  all  evil 
succeeds.  In  its  own  time,  and  kingdom,  it  is  always  powerful  to  its 
utmost.  Every  blot  is  effective — as  far  as  it  reaches;  while  a  hundred 
good  touches  may  yet  at  last  fail  in  their  result — for  want  of  a 
hundred  and  first — and  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.  Now  the 
evil  of  this  time  is  a  marvellous  evil.  Nothing  that  I  yet  know  of,  in 
the  records  of  human  stupidity,  equals  the  saying  of  Bright,  in  the 
House,  that  "  in  a  common-sense  mercsintile  community  the  adulteration 
of  food  can  only  be  considered  a  form  of  competition.*" »  And,  as  £ar 
as  I  can  read  history,  nations  as  well  as  men  are  punished  more  for 
their  follies  than  their  crimes.  The  greater  part  of  English  wrong 
is  unconscious  and  idiotic.     But  every  jot  of  it   is  set  down   to  our 

^  [Compare  the  Prefiice  to  Deucalion,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  d5.] 
•  [A  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Leopold  Dyke  Acland.] 
»  [See  above,  p.  690.] 
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^        G^ccount,  for  future  payment]  Whereas  what  you»  and  the  best  of  other 
I  (r  Englishmen  are  cloing,  may  be  altogether,  and  mutt  be  greatly,  in  yam, 

^»^^  yet  for  a  time. 

Take  thit  following  fact  also,  and  balance  it  with  good,  if  you 
can. 

I  have  been  three  months  this  summer  in  two  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Italy.  During  all  that  time,  I  have  not  seen  among  the  Italians 
one  truly  happy  face,  nor  one  nobly  intelligent  face.  The  best  were 
the  bronzed,  melancholy,  enduring,  partly  animal-like  in  strength,  of 
the  peasantry.  In  the  towns,  all  countenances  were  evil  or  mean:  and 
some  of  those  of  the  younger  men,  and  boys,  the  most  dreadful  in 
utter  insolence  and  cruelty  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  sunk  creatures* 

I  would  come,  not  only  without  being  teazed,  but  joyfully,  were  I 
at  all  able  to  speak.  But  I  cannot  say  what  I  am  thinking — whatever 
I  say  is  too  little,  or  wrong,  and  never  truly  gives  any  account  of  the 
things  I  mean.  I  cannot  bear  to  speak — even  to  my  best  friends;  and 
I  have  so  much  now  of  old  thought  in  various  stat^  of  crystallization, 
shapeless — ^yet  taking  shape — ^that  I  can  receive  no  more — ^till  I  have 
got  these  into  order.  (See — I  cannot  even  write  intelligibly.)  This  is 
no  reason  for  not  coming  to  pass  a  Sunday  with  you  in  not  speaking. 
But  I  am  putting  some  notes  in  order,  to  be  got  done  with  bef(Hre  I 
turn  to  the  Oxford  work;  and  it  would  greatly  disturb  me  to  come 
and  see  the  gallery,  and  get  into  that  work,  whether  I  would  or  no — 
for  the  gallery  would  set  me  thinking,  and  I  could  not  stop. 

With  your  help  and  the  Dean^s  I  hope  to  keep  out  of  it,  while  I 
am  with  you  (or  at  least  out  of  sight,  in  it),  all  useless  and  second-rate 
art,  and  give  to  what  good  art  may  be  there  its  full  power — whatever 
that  may  be — and  the  lectures  that  I  fmtst  give  will  ultimately,  I  trust, 
contain  a  quiet  statement  of  principles  of  art  as  they  have  been  told, 
or  acknowledged,  by  all  its  great  masters.  •  .  . 


To  Faederic  Hakrison 

My  dear  Harrison, — I  have  read  the  proof,^  and  return  it,  for  fear 
of  loss,  at  once. 

It  describiss  precisely  what  I  had  before  supposed  was  your  feeling. 
If  indeed  these  enthusiasms  give  you  any  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
any  person  whom  you  care  for,  or  the  decline  of  any  personal  faculty 

1  [Probably  of  Mr.  HarriBon's  article,  ''The  Positivut  Problem/'  in  the  IbH- 
nightly  Beview,  November  1869  (vol.  vi.,  N.S.,  pp.  469-403).] 
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of  your  own,*  Heaven  forbid  anybody  should  interfere  with  them.  But 
that  this  supposed  Religion  of  Humanity  should  leave  you  so  entirely 
without  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
people  about  you  as  to  make  you  fancy  such  a  *^ religion^  could  be  of 
use  also  to  them,  makes  it  quite  one  of  the  most  microscopic  *^isms^ 
which  have  ever  become  particles  of  coagulation  for  the  wandering 
imaginations  of  the  Sons  of  Men. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


To  George  Richmond,  R.A. 

Denmark  Hol,  Qth  October^  1869. 

My  dear  George, — It  was  very  naughty  of  you  not  to  keep  to  our 
last  faith  in  Christian  names,  and  to  Ruskin  me  again.  And  it  was 
not  naughty  in  me  to  command  the  iU  temper  which  I  could  not  but 
live  in,  all  day,  and  dream  in,  all  night — alone  at  Verona  (among  the 
saddest  and  evillest  sights  and  souls — I  am  well  certain — that  may  now 
be  found  on  this  dusty  globe) — and  not  to  spend  any  of  my  spite  on 
you  or  any  other  loving  friend.  I  have  neither  done  superlatively, 
nor  positively,  beautiful  drawings,  but  I  have  done  some  that  are 
more  sensitive  than  photographs,  and  a  little  more  faithful  to  the  fair 
— and  a  little  more  blind  to  the  foul — cupects  of  things,  and  Tom  likes 
them,  and  thinks  them  good,^  because  he  likes  me  too,  and  /  did  them* 
But  they  are  just^barely  good  enough  to  render  it  possible  for  me  to 
endure  the  sight  of  them  as  I  work,  which  it  never  was  till  now, 
so  that  I  used  to  spoil  all  my  poor  little  in  raging  at  it*  But  now 
— I  let  it  stand  for  what  it  can.  If  this  letter  finds  you  still — ^but  it 
won't,  so  it's  no  use — ^but  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  ask  Lady  Water- 
ford  why  she  never  writes  me  a  word  now  about  anything. 

But  this  little  note  had  better  miss  you,  and  so  we  all  shall  see 
you  the  sooner. 

Come — ^please — as  soon  as  may  be.  I  have  much  to  ask  you  about, 
and  always  to  tell  you  how  faithfully  and  affectionately  I  am  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

*  Turner's — and  Scott's — bursting  into  tears  as  their  hands  ceased  to 
obey  them !     Your  time  has  not  come  for  that. 


^  [Some  of  the  drawings  are  reproduced  in  this  edition : — ^the  Tomh  of  Can 
Signorio,  Vol.  XIX.  Plate  XXII. ;  a  niche  from  the  same.  Vol.  XXL  Plate  XXVI. ; 
the  Piazia  dei  Signori,  Vol.  XIX.  Plate  XXVI. ;  the  Tomh  of  Can  Grande,  Vol  XIX. 
Plate  XXIII. ;  study  of  a'capital  from  the  same,  Vol.  XXL  Plate  XLIV  ] 
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To   CHABIiXa  EUOT  NOBION^ 

Loimev,  l&k  OcMbt,  1860. 

Mt  DXAAitT  Chaeues, — I  caDBot  tell  yon  how  opportune  and  in 
all  likeUhood  how  useful  your  Greneva  letter  was  and  will  be,  unless 
I  first  told  you  of  many  plans  and  difficulties — ^which  I  cannot,  for 
I  want  to  answer  your  more  important  first  letter. 

In  putting  the  two  questions  ^respecting  the  being  of  a  Grod^ 
and  '^ respecting  Immortality^  together,  you  render  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  speak  but  prefiitorily  and  not  to  the  point  of  your 
letter. 

That  I  am  no  more  immortal  than  a  gnat,  or  a  bell  of  heath,  all 
nature,  as  fiur  as  I  can  read  it,  teaches  me,  and  on  that  oonTiction  I 
have  henceforward  to  live  my  gnat^s  or  heath^s  life. 

But  that  a  power  shaped  both  the  heath  bell  and  me,  of  which  I 
know  and  can  know  nothing,  but  of  which  every  day  I  am  the  passive 
instrument,  and,  in  a  permitted  measure,  also,  the  Wilful  Helper  or 
Besister — ^this,  as  distinctly,  all  nature  teaches  me,  and  it  is,  in  my 
present  notions  of  things,  a  vital  truth. 

That  there  are  good  men,  who  can  for  some  time  live  with* 
out  perceiving  it,  does  not  make  me  think  it  less  vital,  than  that, 
under  certain  excitements  and  conditions,  you  could  live  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  without  food  would  make  you  think  food  not 
vital.  (Did  ever  a  civilised  being^s  sentence  get  into  such  a  mesa 
before?) 

If  you  had  to  teach  your  children  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  spiritual  world  or  power,  I  think  they  would  become  separate 
from  their  fellows  in  humanity,  incapable  of  ri^t  sympathy, — in  many 
ways  themselves  d^;raded  and  unhappy. 

But  to  teach  them  that  they  must  live,  and  Di^ — ^totally — ^in  obedi- 
ence to  a  Spiritual  Power,  above  them  tfj/fmi^/y, — how  much  more  than 
they  are  above  the  creatures  whose  lives  are  subject  to  them — ^if  you 
can  teach  them  this,  I  think  you  show  them  the  law  of  noblest  heroism, 
and  of  happiest  and  highest  intellectual  state. 

But,  if  you  cannot  do  this,  I  know  that  you  can,  and  will,  teach 
them  a  life  of  love  and  honour.  This  is  wholly  independent  of  right 
opinion  on  any  questionable  point  of  belief,  and  it  seems  to  me  so 
entirely  a  matter  of  mere  example  and  training,  in  certain  modes  of 
thought  and  life,  that  I  cannot  understand  your  feeling  any  fear  about 

^  [No.  83  in  Norton;  voL  L  pp.  25C-269.1 
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it.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  Sally'^s  beginning  to  tease  her  pet  bird 
or  kitten,  because  you  and  Mr.  Darwin  choose  to  teach  her  that  their 
tails  grew  by  accident,  or  that  feathers  were  once  fur;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  be  much  afiraid  that  both  you  and  I  might  be  teased, 
very  literally,  to  Death,  with  fire  or  brimstone,  by  some  very  pious 
persons*  if  they  could  read  both  our  letters  and  were  allowed  then  to 
do  what  they  liked  with  us. 

(I  wish  the  Spirit  zffoiUd  help  me  to  write  straight.  You  would 
believe  in  it  after  such  a  miracle.)  And,  lastly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  father  ought  to  tell  his  children,  as  their  teacher,  only  what  he 
knows  to  be  true;  and  as  their  friend,  he  may  tell  them,  without  his 
paternal  sanction  and  authority,  many  other  things  which  he  hopes,  or 
believes,  or  disbelieves;  but  in  all  this,  he  need  fear  no  responsibility 
beyond  that  of  governing  his  own  heart.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  the  Father  should  teach  the  children,  openly,  fully,  fearlessly, 
what  is  in  his  heart.  Heaven  must  l)e  answerable  for  the  end — 
not  you. 

I  am  alone,  and  often  weary,  but  doing  good  work.  But  I  canH 
write  more  than  is  necessaiy,  having  no  heart  for  anything, — or  else 
there^'s  so  much  it  ought  to  be  the  best  Rest  to  write  to  you;  but  I 
am  ever,  with  love  to  you  all,  your  faithful  J.  Ruscln. 


To  Cha&les  Euot  Norton^ 

Dbnmark  Hzll,  17th  Notjemher^  1869. 

My  deakest  Charles,  .  .  .  This  is  what  I  am  doing: — 
1.  I  write  every  day,  if  possible,  a  little  of  my  botany ; — as  much 
of  it  as  is  done  by  my  birtiiday  I  shall  then  collect  and  print,  pro- 
mising, if  I  keep  well,  to  go  on  next  year.  It  is  to  be  called  Cora 
Nivaliij  *^ Snowy  Proserpine^:  an  into)duction  for  young  people  to 
the  study  of  Alpine  and  Arctic  wild  flowers.' 

S.  I  am  translating  or  transferring  *^  Chaucer^s  Dream  ^  into  intelli- 
gible and  simple  English,  and  am  going  to  print  it  with  the  original, 
and  a  note  on  every  difficult  or  pretty  word,  for  the  first  of  my  series 
of  standard  literature  for  young  people.'  I  hope  to  get  U  out  also 
about  my  birthday. 

1  [No.  84  in  Norton;  voL  i.  pp.  253-266.1 

*  [The  scheme  was  postponed,  and  the  title  changed  to  Proserpina  CVoL  XXV.).] 
>  [On  this  scheme,   compare  Fort  Ctatfigera,  Letter  61,  §   14  (Vol.  XXYIII. 
p.  600).] 
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8.  I  am  tmslaiiiig  tl^  Ceni  Ballade§'^  into  the  same  kind  of  Eng- 
lidi  (amr  own  preicnt  sinqpleBt),  and  am  going  very  soon  to  write  to 
the  fMblidiflrs  for  leave  to  edit  that  for  the  second  of  my  standard 
boaka  I  have  worked  .through  67  of  the  100,  but  am  much  puzzled 
yet  here  and  there. 

i4k  I  am  coimcting  Semtme  cmd  LUie$  for  a  new  edition,  adding 
the  Dublin  lecture,'  and  a  final,  practical,  piece  of  very  plain  direc- 
tkoB  to  those  young  ladies  who  will  mind  what  I  say.  Q.  How 
many? 

5.  I  am  preparing  a  series  of  dnawingB  of  natural  history,  and  from 
tile  old  masters,  fiir  use  in  the  schools  of  Oxford.  I  have  done  a 
prawnis  rostrum  asid  the  ivy  on  a  wall  of  MantegnaV 

6.  I  am  irriting  this  feUowiag  series  of  lectuies  £»*  Oxford  in  the 
■ping:— 

1.  The  meuiing  t>f  Univernty  Education ;  and  the  proper  har- 
mony of  its  Elements. 

3.  The  relation  ^  Art  to  Letters. 
9.  Hie  rehttien  of  Art  to  Science. 

4.  The  rdation  of  Art  to  Religion. 
6.  The  relation  of  Art  to  Molality. 

6.  The  relation  of  Art  to  Economy. 

7.  Practical  conclusions. 

7.  I  am  writing  two  papers  on  agates,  and  superintending  the 
plates  for  the  GeolqgiceU  MagasAne  in  December  and  January.^ 

8.  I  have  been  giving  lessons  in  French  and  drawing,  and 

am  giving  lessoM  in  Italian  and  dicecting  Jxr  as  a  voared  sister 

of  our  eociety  with  one  or  two  more. 

9.  I  am  kamii^  how  to  play  musical  scales  quite  rif^tly,  and  have 
a  leal  MosioHnaster  twice  a  week,  and  practise  always  iicdf  an  hour 
a  day, 

10.  I  am  reading  Manaonters  Memoi«B  to  my  asother*  .  •  « 

Now,  I  hope  joull  get  this  letter,  for  you  see  I  haven^'t  much  time 
left  for  ktten.    Love  to  you  alL — Ever  your  foithfol 

J.  Adsxik. 

^  [See  above,  p.  688.] 

>  rOn  ''The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts/'  first  added  to  Sesame  in  1871 :  see 
Vol.  XVIIL  p.  9.] 

^  {The  prawn  is  No.  108  in  the  Edaestiimal  Series  <ToL  XXI.  pp.  02,  lt)6) ; 
the  vttidy  from  lllaiibefi:iia.  No.  296  in  the  RudimeBtair  Series  <tM.,  p.  £S4).] 

«  [See  Vd.  XXVT] 
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To  Miss  R.  S.  RoBX&Ts^ 

Denmark  Hiix  [November  18]. 

Deab  Miss  Roberts, — It  is  very  delightful  to  be  able  to  give  so 
much  pleasure  as  I  saw — and  as  you  now  tell  m&-*you  had  yesterday. 
I  ought  to  be  much  helped  by  that  alone.  But  you  can,  and  shall, 
help  me  in  many  ways — ^I  have  only  time  for  the  merest  word  to-day. 

"In  evert/^ng  give  thanks."^  Yes — but  I  find  myself  always 
thanking  God  for  what  I  like — and  not  thanking  Him  at  all  for 
what  I  dislike.^  If  I  ever  can  say  that  His  praise  is  coatmualfy  in 
my  mouth,  I  shall  be  very  different  from  what  I  am. 

But  my  main  feeling  about  it  is:  Suppose,  when  I  shake  the 
crumbs  out  of  the  window  for  the  sparrows,  they  were  all  to  come  to 
the  window  and  say,  ^How  very  good  and  great  you  are — and  how 
beautifully  you  draw — and  how  very  much  obliged  we  are  for  the 
crumbs,  for  it  is  very  cold.^  Shouldn^t  I  say,  "My  dear  sparrows, 
I  am  glad  the  crumbs  came  when  you  wanted  them,  but  I  am  not 
anxious  for  your  thanks,  or  for  your  opinions  of  my  works  ^  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  one  would  be  glad  of  the  Love  even  of  much 
less  liiings  than  «pam»wB.  So  one  may  love  as  much  as  one  likes, 
always. 

That  is  what  I  always  feel  about  thanks  and  praise.  That  they 
must  be  constant,  and  entirely  submissive,  or  none. — Ever  truly  and 
very  gratefully  yours,  J.  RusKiK. 

Poor  little  Lizzie «  is  delighted  with  your  letter  to  her.  She  b^ 
me  to  thank  tfou  for  tJuU  at  all  events.  But  she  says  she  is  a  butter- 
fly, and  can^'t  be  anything  else,  which  is  perfectly  true. 


To  Miss  Joan  Agnew 

DwKMAtoL  Hull,  titk  Nsfrnmbei: 

.  .  .  Fm   going  to   give   my   Woolwich  lecture  this  way.*    I  shall 
say  that  Tm  tired  of  finding  fault,  even  if  I  had  any  right  to  do  so ; 

^  [For  Miis  Roberts  and  her   Tisit   to  Denmurk  Hill.  bor«  r«tered  to.  s«e 

Vol.  xvm.  p.  1.1 

*  ri  Thessaloniai 


El  ThessalonianB  v.  18.1 


*  [Miu  lizae  White,  sister  of  the  Florrie  of  the  Btkie^  tftke  Dutt  (Vol.  XYIIL 
p.  Izxii.).] 

*  [On  ''The  Future  of  England,"  delivered  on  December  14,  and  printed  in 
The  Crown  of  WUd  Olive:  see  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  494  eeq.  (and,  more  especially, 
p.  607).] 
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that  henceforward,   Fm  only  going  to  say   what  ought  to  be  done — 
not  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 

That  there  are  two  great  parties  in  the  state — ^the  Radical  and 
Conservative — that  I  have  thought  over  their  respective  wishes,  and 
that  they  have  two  opposite  watchwords,  which  are  both  right — and 
only  right  together — ^namely: — 

Badical,  ^' Every  man  his  chance.^ 
Tory,       "Every  man  in  his  rank.** 

I  shall  ask  leave  of  my  audience  to  make  myself  a  Thorough  Radical 
for  the  first  half-hour,  and  to  change  into  a  Thorough  Tory  in  the 
second. 

And  ril  say  my  best  on  these  two  mottoes. 

Arthur^  is  doing  such  beautiful  woodcuts  for  me. 


To  Mrs.  John  Simon 

Denmark  Hiu^  Chrittmoi  Bayy  1869. 

Dear  Mks.  Simon — S.,  I  mean, — ^Thanks  for  that  bit  of  Athens — 
it  is  very  beautiful  and  precious  to  me. 

I  did  not  answer  a  bit  of  your  former  letter,  about  what  the  last 
ten  years  of  my  life  might  have  been. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  greatest  diflBculties  of  my  present 
life,  that  in  looking  back  to  the  past,  every  evil  has  been  caused  by 
an  almost  exactly  equal  balance  of  the  faults  of  others  and  of  my 
own.  I  am  never  punished  for  my  own  faults  or  follies  but  through 
the  faults  or  follies  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  justest  in  you  to  blame  either  Fate  or  me 
myself,  for  all  that  I  suffer,  and  no  other  person.  My  Father — my 
Mother — and  R.  have  all  done  me  much  harm.  They  have  all  done 
me  greater  good.  And  they  all  three  did  the  best  for  me  they  knew 
how  to  do. 

Would  you  have  me,  because  my  Father  prevented  me  from  saving^ 
Turner^s  work — and  because  my  mother  made  me  eflfeminate  and  vain 
— and  because  R.  has  caused  the  strongest  days  of  my  life  to  pass  in 
(perhaps  not  unserviceable)  pain — abandon  the  three  memories  and 
loves?     Or  only  the  most  innocent  of  the  three .^ 

^  [Arthur  Burgess.] 
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I  am  in  a  great  strait  about  it  now — whether  to  think  of  these 
ten  years  as  Divine  or  Diabolical. 

Whether  to  live  still  in  the  weak,  purifying  pain— ^)r  to  harden 
myself  into  daily  common  service. 

I  muH  do  tiie  last — for  some  time.  But  think  of  it  for  me. — 
Ever  your  loving  J.  B. 


BND   OK   VOLUME   XXXVI 
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